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PREFACE. 



The Editors very gratefiilly acknowledge th^ increased suih 
port which they have experienced during the publication of 
the third volume of their Work. Measures have recently 
been taken to increase the number of contributors, in Great 
Britain, America, and India; and they flatter themselvesi 
that the progress of the Investigator will prove that they 
have not formed too high expectations, firosi the steps th^ 
have taken in this and other respects, to render it increasingly 
interesting to their Readers—- though they will willingly and 
unfeignedly ascribe the merit of its becoming so more to 
their Correspondents than themselves. 
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A Short Account of the Battas, a Race of Cannibals in the 

Interior of Sumatra*^ 

We had intended to commence the present number of 
our work with some brief memoirs, in the form of an ex- 
tended obituary, of a few of the most celebrated persons 
who died in the course of the last year : this intention, we 
have, however, been induced to abandon, by the arrival, 
just as these memoirs were going to press, of a volume of 
*' Malayan Miscellanies," the first book ever printed in the 
island of Sumatra ; and from its pages we shall fill up the 
two sheets left for matter, which we should despair of ren- 
dering as interesting, and which, certainly, could not b^ 
as new to our readers. The following are the contents 
of this curious volume, presented by Sir. Thomas Stam- 
ford Raffles, Lieutenant-Governor of Bencoolen, to one 
of the editors of the Investigator, who, together with his 
colleagues, has already been greatly indebted to his kind- 
ness, for some very valuable communications. 

" 1 . Description of Malayan Plants. By William Jack. 
No- 1. — 2. Notes on Bali. — 3. Annals of Achim, trans^ 
lated from the original MS. — 4. A short account of the 
Battas. — 6. Descriptions of Malayan Plants. By William 
Jack. No. 2. — 6. Annotations and Remarks, with a view 
to. illustrate the probable origin of the Dayaks, the Malays, 
&c. — 7. Short Account of the Islands of Timor, Rotti, Savu^ 
Solor, &c, — 8. Sketch of Bonieo, or Pulo Kalamantin. By 
J. Hunt. — 9. Notices on Zoological subjects. By Messrs, 
Diard and Devaucel. — 10. Some particulars relative to Sulo, 
in the Archipelago of Felicia. By J. Hunt.-— 11. Proceed- 
ings of the Native School Institution. — 12. Meteorological 
Table, extracted firom a Register kept ajb Bencoolen, during 
the years 1818 and 1819. — 13. Poem in the Malay Lan- 
guage, descriptive of the Journey of the Lieut.-Governor 
to Menangcabow, in 1818.'^ 

The fourth of these papers is, perhaps, the most curious ; 
and as we are satisfied that the information it contains may 
be implicitly relied upon, we proceed to lay it before our 

VOL. in. — NO. 5. » 
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readers, without any other prefatory remark, than that we 
havfc reason to believe it to be the production of a gen- 
tleman, holding a very high office in the island, in which 
the singular race of people, which he describes, have long 
lived unnoticed by JEuropeans, and, indeed, almost un- 
known. 

" The Battas of the interior have an invincible prejudice 
to the sight of the sea, which they suppose to be the resi- 
dence of evil spirits ; and this circumstance added to the 
little communication they have with Malays pr people of 
any intelligence, renders all account of this singular race of 
people extremely vague and limited. The sources of my 
information, are the chiefs of Tapanuli and Sorkom, the 
latter of whom have twice visited the Tohbah country, 
which is the parent state; consequently, these memoran- 
dums relate only to the countries interior, and to the north- 
ward of Tapanuli: excepting for produce, however, this 
description will answer for the countries to the southward 
of Tapanuli. The Batta country commences on the bor- 
ders of the Acheen districts in the province of Karoh, as 
pointed out by Mr. Marsden in his Map of Sumatra, and 
extends to the back of Ayer Bonji south. The districts 
which are difficult of communication, and excite a desire of 
being known, are at a distance of from three to six days' 
journey inland. Their population is numerous, as may be 
well conjectured from the vast consumption of salt, which 
it is erroneous to suppose is eaten by the Battas in larger 
quantities, than by any other class of people. Their sta- 
ture is much above the middle size, and their voice uncom- 
monly strong and sonorous. The country is open and cul- 
tivated, snd the air keen and healthy. The space separating 
it from the sea-shore supports a race of people, inferior in 
stature, power, and wealth, but having a common origin 
with those of the interior. Whether the face of this part of 
the country, which is covered with impenetrable K)rests, 
produces a climate obnoxious to the constitution, I cannot 
pretend to say ; but it is evident, that the inhabitants of 
these districts resemble those of the former in little more 
than their language. The population is also inferior; and 
their villages are at a greater distance from each other, on 
account of the necessity of choosing a spot favourable to 
cultivation, and contiguous to a rivulet ; for which reason, 
they commonly reside in the valleys. I understand these parts 
to have been originally peopled by speculatists, wanderers, 
and outcasts from Tohpah, who, in the course of time. 
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and from various causes, have established themselves into 
chiefships : hence the almost constant state of war in which 
they are engaged with each other. Among them, reside the 
Pangalongs, or traders, who keep open the communication, 
with the interior countries, by conveying thither salt, iron; 
silk chindies, gongs, and other commodities from the set- 
tlements on the shore, receiving in payment, dollars, horses, 
and grain. The only mode of conveyance is on the backs 
of men ; but in the interior, horses are made use of. Hav- 
ing remarked the distinction between the inhabitants of the 
interior, and those of the countries bordering on the sea- 
shore, I shall take the latter as the subject of these memo- 
randums, which 1 shall proceed to state in succession, com- 
mencing with the most northern dominions of the Batta 
country. 

'* Xflrow.— The men work mines, and the women manufac- 
ture cloth, and cultivate rice. They have been mostly " 
converted to the Musselman faith. 

' *• Alias f Mahtumbulam, — Cultivate rice and tobacco, which 
they carry down to Susd. 

** Se Isandong. — Converted to Mahometanism by the king 
of Acheen : similar occupations. ' 

• ** Deiri District. — Divisions. — Se Kohtangy Kasttjan, Ta^ 
mongohy Bannoriah^ Barnsoh, Simbatan. — Situated at the 
back of Sinkel ; populous ; divided into six parts ; pro^ 
ducing camphor, benzoin, and wax, all of which are con- 
veyed to that port. 

" Tukafi District. •^— Divisions. — Sipang, Rambayy Tukah" 
duloh, Tukahufibun. — Situated between Deiri and the back 
of Bahruse, and divided into four parts, producing benzoin, 
grain, horses and cattle. 

*' The following countries extend from Bharhuse to the 
back of Sorkom : — 

" Dahrulan. — Produces gold in small quantities, besides 
grain for home consumption. 

" Parahbotian, Jeitegodong, Pagarsenundi. — The chief 
employment of the inhabitants of these countries, is the 
transportation of the imports of Bahruse, and the exports 
of Tohbah between the two places ; besides which, they 
cultivate rice. 

" Peidundun Pasaribu Dohlut. — Produce benzoin, which 
is brought down to Murolotah Tongah ; and a small quan- 
tity of gold, which is collected after the harvest is in. 

*' Tokbah Country. — Situated in the interior of the fore- 
going divisions^ and extending from the back of Sinkel 
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north, to the back of Batang Taroh south, contains the 
following districts : — 

'* Battumajaggah. — ^The inhabitants cultivate tobacco and 
rice, for home consumption, but do not export any thing : a 
bad tribe of people, the resort of refugees and outlaws. 

" Hutahtuah. — ** Produces grain, and a small quantity 
of scented benzoin, which is carried to Sorkom. 

*' Hutah Baluy Tangarau. — Independent of the cultivation; 
of rice, the inhabitants are the carriers of salt between Sor- 
kom and Tohbah. 

" Paripiah, Sepapei. — Produce grain for home consump-* 
tion and exportation, 

** Jeikekahuli, Mahtiti, Menapong, Dohlok Sangun, Syna-t 
hutal, Sabuskakf Butar, — These seven divisions, surrounding 
the foot of mount Palakir, (which will be spoken of here- 
after) situated in the southern and eastern end of Tohbah, 
consist entirely of extensive plains, where cattle and horses 
run wild. The inhabitants conceive this mountain to be the 
principal residence of all the evil spirits scattered through- 
out the Tohbah country, and oflFer daily sacrifice to avert 
their anger. Rice is tUA chief produce. 

" Bakarah. — Here is an extensive, fair, and extremely 
fertile land, which frequently incite other districts at war 
to plimder its granaries. The country is so steep and hilly, 
that only one side of the houses has pillars, the other rest- 
ing on tne. side of the hill : in consequence of the only level 
grounds between the hills being swamps, which are turned 
into rice plantations, the inhabitants are obliged to choose 
these situations for their houses. 

*' Baligah, Mohrang, Uluan, Asarhan. — These four 
countries, the inhabitants of which manufacture clothes, 
and earthenware, and cultivate rice and cotton, border on 
the large lake in Baligah. 

** Pulu Serimi. — An island in the middle of the acbove 
lake, the inhabitants of which occupy themselves in catching 
fish with nets, drying it, and carrying it for sale to the fair 
at Bakarah, in barter for rice and salt. 

" The only" mountains of consequence throughout the 
whole extent of the Tohbah country, appear to be Palakir 
and Mahtimbong. The former is both an object of venera- 
tion, from a conception the natives have that it is the chief 
vesidence of the evil spirits ; and a source of utility, because^ 
they are supplied from it throughout Tohbah with chu-f 
nam, to eat with the siri leaf; its surfkce being covered 
with cockle-shells. The only visible inhabitants, are 4ame 
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pigeons, which the natiyes religiously feed. These two 
mountains are the highest in the knowledge of the Battas; 
Kor does the Batta country seem to contain the source 
of more rivers than any other division of the island, 
though it has certainly the singularity of possessing ft 
fresh water lake in the aistrict of Baligah, in the centre of 
which, is a large island, well peopled. Sampans, large and 
small, are made use of for fishing, and conveyance from and 
to the island ; to reach which, without a sail, occupies half a 
day ; the whole breadth of the lake may, consequently, be 
][>addled over in a day. The only winds that blow over 
Its surface, are east, west, and north, on account of the 
direction given to them by the surrounding mountains* 
They are, however, sometimes so violent, as to occasion a 
considerable surf on the shares, in which the sampans are 
sometimes upseti The lake is bordered with a sandy beach 
all round, and is called Laut Towah. From this lake de-^ 
iScends a river, which empties itself into the sea on the eastern 
side of Sumatra, the name of which I could not ascertain* 
It is elso connected with the river of Batang Tano on this 
side. 

^' I have already noticed the difference in stature between 
the inhabitants of the interior, and those residing nearer the 
sea coast; their features are, however, similar, both being 
remarkable for an extraordinary straight mouth, not of the 
smallest size. The clothing described by Mr. Marsden is 
very just; though the better sort, and Rajahs who can 
afford it, wear very fine blue deitahs of turbans, on their 
heads, and silk chindies round their waists : the com- 
monalty are contented with a wisp of straw, or the bark of 
a tree, and coarse cloth of their own manufacture. These 
cloths are, however, greatly superior in the country of An- 
rohlo, to the southward of Tapanuli, where great ingenuity 
and taste are displayed in the workmanship and introduc- 
tion of such colours as they can procure, the lower part 
being ornamented with a vandyke fringe of variegated beads. 
The kampil siri, or siri bag, is very neat, made of straw, 
and curiously ornamented with beads; one side of the 
mouth laps over like a pocket-book, to the extremity of 
which is suspended a string of beads, three or four feet 
long, of various sizes and colours, ending with a little bell. 
The pipe consists of a brass tube, about three feet long, 
curiously engraved, ^ith an omamanted bowl, and a stopped 
of the same metal> connected by a small chain. The armi 
of the chiefs are generally encircled above the elbow with a 
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bracelet of kimu, or Asuaso : ear-rings, or drops, of a triaii' 
gular form, made of an inferior sort of gold, are also the 
ornaments of a Rajah. The women, as in most uncivilized 
countries, are paid little attention to ; and their dress is 
nothing more than the cparse cloth tied under the arms^ 
and not extending below the knee : the better sorts wear 
vests of similar workmanship to the cloths of Anrohlo. 
. " A kampong will contain from one to two hundred 

Eeople, one third of whoija, probably, may be children. The 
ouses in the interior are well built of plank, curiously 
carved, covered with iju in its raw state, and are sometimes 
a hundred feet long, without a division in them. The pa- 
rents and all relations live together, if they can agree, or the 
building can contain them : the entrance, which they close 
at night, is by a ladder in the centre, from underneath : on 
every side of the house are large windows. The buildings 
pf the inhabitants near the sea, are miserable erections : 
under each house, are the hogs, cattle, or buffaloes of the 
owner ; and as these compartments are never cleaned, the 
appearance of a Batta kampong resem^bles that of a bijiffalo 
kandong in rainy weather. The kampongs, in times of 
hostility, are enclosed by a parapet of sod, about four feet 
high ; outside of which are one, two, and even three, strong 
paggars of split camphor trees, reaching to the height of 
the windows of the houses, furnished with platforms m the 
inside, for the besieged to fire from ; and the whole is sur- 
rounded with an abbatis of briers, and well planted with 
ranjaus. The entrance is narrow, and over it is a platform 
protected by briers, fom which they fire on those approach- 
ing; the gate or door is strong, and closed by timber 
wedged against it. . 

The principal occupation of every member of a family, i^ 
husbandry. The low grounds are ploughed ; the hills are 
fiimply cleared of their wood. The tobacco planted in the 
northern and interior country, is of an inferior quality, and 
is smoked nearly in a green state : what I have seen, is 
'shredded like thp Java tobacco. The cloth is made by the 
women. The country abounding with sulphur and saltpetre, 
;every chief manufactures his own powder ; but it is coarse, 
and will not long preserve its strength. 
. Their knowledge of the efiicacy of particular shrubs, 
herbs, and roots, for the removal of many disorders, and 
healing of sores and wounds, is extensive ; and they are not 
less expert in the selection and administration of different 
poisons, from those of the most deadly and sudden nature. 
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to others of a less violent, though equally fatal effect. I have 
seen many suffering under the effects of the latter. The 
victim of revenge is not insensible of his situation, and 
sees the mournful prospect of many years to be passed 
in pain and torment, for the gratification of his implacable 
enemy. Soom, a China medicine, (for a small stick of 
which, three or four inches long, a hundred dollars is paid) 
is the only antidote to these poisons ; but it is so seldom to 
be procured, and the circumstances of the person are in 
general so inadequate to the purchase, that it is very rare 
those once poisoned ever recover. 

The Battas, with whom the Company's Settlements to 
the northward have communication, are a faithless, liti- 
gious, vindictive, and an independent race of people. I am 
sorry to say, I cannot allow them /a single virtue. It is 
only the dread of punishment from a superior power, that 
will keep them in any degree of subordination, or excite 
them to the performance of their engagements. It is by 
no means uncommon for a chief to conceal his real incli- 
nations with so much art, as to receive a compensation as 
a bribe from both parties, either for his assistance in the 
wars, or his opinion on a trial. A dispute, of which the 
value will not exceed ten dollars, is sufficient to set two 
kampongs, or districts, at war ; though in this case, it is 
not so much the consideration of the sum, (for ten times 
the amount is probably expended before it is concluded,, 
beside the loss of lives) as the mutual dislike to surrender 
the point which has caused the difference; and unless 
mediators appear from other districts, a war of this nature 
will continue for months and years. They carry their 
revenge to such an extent, as to eat their prisoners. Should 
the adverse party have attempted to burn the kampop^, 
or should the war happen to be on a point of consequence, 
if they cannot vent their hatred in a public manner, they 
resort to their favourite resource, poison. Some idea of 
their obstinacy or independence (I believe it should be termed 
the former) may be obtained, from the conduct of Batta 
Koolies, hired to work in the Company's Settlements : they 
will continue their services as long only as they please ; so 
that unloading a cargo of salt with despatch, depends on 
their good humour; the instant an example is made of those 
who are unwilling to proceed in their work, the rest run 
away to the main, and }eave you to finish the business as 
you can. The Rajahs have no authority over them ; and 
your only satisfaction is the curtailing of their wages, which 
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^Iiay willingly admits from a consciousness that they have 
gained their point, and can in future have an opportunity of 
retaliating, by refusing their services. This .circumstance 
(although the inconvenience attending it is now removed) 
is sufficient to give you an idea of the impossibility of 
urging- the execution of any scheme or plan, contrary to 
their real wishes, even when supported by the opinion and 
^concurrence of their chief. 

The authority of a chief is hereditary to the son or brother, 
and founded solely on his abilities in regard to the sway he 
has among his people : his right to that part of the country 
no one will dispute ; but if he be not prompt to resent 
insult, ready to take advantage of the weak and credulous, 
endowed with facility of speech and argument, bold in war 
and rapine, he Ij^ but few adherents ; who, in return for 
their services, r^^uire from him those qualities, which will 
protect them in their agricultural pursuits during peace, 
and lead them to victory in War. Every kcunpong of con- 
sequence, is well furnished with matchlocks; and being 
easily supplied with powder and ball of their own manufac- 
ture, they frequently practise firing at a mark, and are, in 
general, excellent shots. 

The Rajah and his adherents being unanimous in the 
liiecessity of having recourse to arms, (all discussions of a 
public nature requiring the presence of the commonalty) 
presents and messengers are aespatched to other Rajahs, to 
join, or prieaerve their neutrality. This being ascertained, 
the people are collected by each chief, feasted on buffalo 
meat, and the cause of the war is loudly proclaimed, accom- 
panied by the music of gongs, drums, and fifes. During 
this, they supplicate the anger of evil spirits, that their 
undertaking may succeed ; and every man binds himself by 
oath, to be true to the cause, in taking of which, he parti- 
cipates of the buffalo. The next thing is, to announce the 
declaration of war to their enemies, which is done by erect- 
ing in the road leading to their kampong, a number of 
reeds, and the wooden figure of a human face on a post, 
from which a bamboo, containing the cause of enmity, is 
9uspended. A matchlock is then fired, to draw attention to 
the spot, and the party returns : aft^r this, every oppor- 
tunity is taken for annoying each other, and the war is the 
pause of much privation and confinement ; as the husband- 
man is afraid to work in his ladang, lest he should be shot 
or carried off by a party of the eaemy, of whom there are 
always small detachments oji the look out for the defence- 
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|es9. Pay-break is generally the time of attack* supersti*- 
tioti prohibiting any other part of the twenty-four houra to 
be 80 appropriated." 



Sketch of the Present Condition of the Native Population of • 
Sumatra ; and o/* the Probabilitt/ of its Amelioration, by 
. the Education of its Children, 

The eleventh article in the '* Malayan Miscellanies^** 
enables us to lay before our readers a brief, but very inte- 
resting account of the present st^te of the native populatitSn 
of Sumatnii and some very encouraging prospects of it9 
speedy amelioration, by the estal^lishinent ot schools for 
tne education of the young. To thi^ objepti we have reason 
to know, that the attention of the enlignt.eiied« the benevo- 
lent, and the active lieutenant-governor of Fort Marlbo- 
rough, the first European in rank and authority i|i the island^ 
was very powerfully directed before he left England ; ^^\ 
with his wonted despatch in the furtherance of every plai) Of 
improvement, soon after his arrival at his government, he 
appointed a committee, having at its head uie chaplain of 
the settlement, to draw up a plan for the extension of th^ 
System of education, already m operation, for the benefit 
of the emancipated CafFree slaves of government to nativ^ 
children of all descriptions. In his instruction to that Com- 
mittee, he very justly remarks : — 

'* At present, though there does not seem to exist an? 
prejudice or objection to sending children to the school> 
many parents are so inattentive to their interests, and unao^ 
quainted with the benefits to be derived, that it cannot b^ 
expected they will send them without some pressing invita^ 
tion and encouragement ; — others derive some advantages 
from the services of their children, in attending cattle and 
otherwise ; and, therefore, in order to remove these impedi*^ 
ments, it may be advisable to afford to the individuals some 

?ositive advantage, of which they cannot fail to be sensible. 
I^ith this view, a certain allowance of rice to each of th<i 
children, to be delivered monthly to those who regularly 
attend, may be advisable ; and you are authorized to include 
it in the general jplan of the parent school." 

His final direction is : — 

^' You will be pleased to accompany your Report by such 
6bservations as occur to you, oh the necessity and advantage 
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of. this intended plan of educating the native population, 
the diflSiculties which may be expected, and the probable 
success and effects to be contemplated : and, as the same 
will probably form the subject of a communication to the 
Supreme Government, and the authorities in Europe, I 
^rHestly recommend that your Report be as circumstantial 
and explicit as possible, in order to enable a distant autho- 
rity to judge and decide on the advantage of the measure, 
and the probable results." 

These instructions are dated Fort Marlborough, Sept. 19, 
1819 ; and, in obedience to the governor's directions to the 
committee, to assemble with the least delay practicable, 
and to lose no time in carrying into effect such part of the 
plan as would depend on their individual exertions, they, on 
the 14th of the same month, prepared for circulation, in the 
Malay language, the following 

« ADVERTISEMENT. 

. *' This is to give notice, that a school has been opened, 
under the protection of Government, for the instruction of 
native children ; which institution is in accordance with a 
benevolent and extensive scheme, which has been adopted 
by the British Nation, for the spread of useful knowledge, 
and the improvement of mankind. At this school, children 
will be taught to read and write their native language, in- 
structed in the elements of general science, and the prin- 
ciples of practical morality, so that they may be brought up 
as profitable and respectable members of society. Be it, 
however, distinctly understood, that any interference with 
the religious principles .of the scholars, will be strictly 
avoided. It is intended to receive into the school all 
children between the ages of three and sixteen years. The 
.blessings of education have , been generally confined to 
the rich ; but in this institution, the poor have equal advan- 
tages ; for it is the humane intention of Government to grant 
an allowance of rice to all whose parents come forward to 
.apply for that indulgence, from inability to support them 
whilst deprived of their services. It is hoped that all 
natives of rank and education will, by their example in 
sending their own children, and by their influence among 
their dependants, endeavour to promote the extension and 
consequent utility of the institution ; and they are invited to 
Qome and satisf]^ themselves, that the regulations adopted, 
and the instructions communicated,, are such as have been 
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set forth, and as are calculated for the advantagie and im- 
provement of the population of the country." 

This Advertisement was accompanied by the follow- 
ing judicious Prospectus, translated also into the Malay 
tongue:— T 

" It has pleased Almighty God to inspire the good iflt, 
many parts of the world with a desire to supply the desti- 
tute, to instruct the ignorant, and to render happy the 
miserable; — this desire is extending on every side, and 
many people of many nations, who have hitherto been living 
in misery, because they have been living in ignorance of a 
state superior to that which they had been habituated to,' 
are now receiving the blessings of their benefactors with 

Eleasure and gratitude. At length the wishes of these 
enevolent individuals have reached the shores of Sumatra, 
and are only restrained till the consent of its inhabitants be 
obtained, when they will be extended and diffused without 
distinction over every part of the island. It is the opinion 
of the learned and the wise, that the most effectual means 
of rendering men happy, is to extend the capacity of their 
minds, to increase tne degree of their knowledge, and ta 
make them acquainted with the capability they possess, of 
occupying an exalted situation in the creation of the Su- 
premely Wise, But how is it possible to bring them into 
this state? for if men be ignorant of the .benefits afforded 
by it, they have no inducement to exert their activity in 
attaining to it ; and the advantages arising from it, can be 
duly appreciated by none but those whose minds are already 
expanded, and whose abilities enable them to judge of the 
nature of good and evil. When men perceive the advan- 
tages to be derived from the possession of a thing, they 
require no foreign stimulus to excite them to obtain it ; they 
immediately ask, " How shall I get it?" and embrace thos^ 
measures without delay or hesitation, which are most likely 
to bring it into their possession. Thus money having been 
adopted as the standard value of property, and being that 
which can purchase articles necessary for the pleasures of 
the body, all men are endeavouring to obtain it ; they make 
it the grand oWect of their constant pursuit ; they use every 
just means Calculated to bring it into their hands; ana 
many are so eager to possess it, that they scruple not to act 
with the greatest injustice and cruelty. But where is the 
money that purchases happiness of mind? What yrill ex- 
pand the mind, and increase the knowledge of men ? It is 
not wealth, nor property, nor manual labour, nor superior 
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rank. This is otAy to be obtained bv means of a continued 
effort of the attention, an unwearied exertion of the .mind ;. 
and the most e^ectual assistant of this exertion, is to learn 
to read and write. If a ndan be ignorant of this art, his 
knowledge can never extend beyond the narrow sphere of 
bis own acquaintance ; he can know nothing of the sun^ the 
moody afid the stars^ in the heavens above ; nor of the 
various habits and customs of people of different ages and 
nations ; of the animals, the fishes, the trees, the mountains, 
tiie countries, and of the seas, or of the earth beneath ; he 
oan know nothing of the arts and sciences ; of calculation, 
and of reason; — all he can comprehend, compared with 
vhat he is capable of knowing, is not as an atom to the 
world. But if he has been taught these arts, without 
i[novin^ out of his own house, his mind may be carried 
beyond the boimdaries of the earth ; he may be led to enter- 
tain correct ideas of the heayens ; he may become acquainted 
yrith people at the furthest extremity of the globe ; he ms^y 
teach himself the situation of various countries; he may. 
inform himself of their history ; he may learn how the va- 
rious articles of commerce are produced : in fact, it is impos- 
sible to enumerate the advantages to be derived from such 
an acquisition. 

*' Viewing instruction in the arts of reading and writing, 
therefore, as the blessing which will ultimately lead to the 
greatest good, it is the wish of the English Government to 
confer it as extensively as possible in Bencoolen, and the 
iKljacent countries. That this benevolent wish may be more 
expeditiously accomplished, an institution has been founded, 
which will receive scholars of every description, and of every 
age, from three to sixteen years. They are required to be 
present at the school-room in the morning at ten o'clock, 
loid will be liberated at three in the afternoon. That no 
pHe may hesitate to send his children, from ignorance of 
^hat is taught, the school and books will be open at all times 
po toapiination, and if any objection should be made to any 
barticular part of any subject inculcated, the person is at 
perfect liberty to withdraw his child. But having no other 
pbject in view, than the good of those for whom the establish- 
pkent has be^n foimed, it is not supposed that an objection of 
^py description will be made : however, for the previous infor- 
mation of all who are likely to be influenced by this provision 
for the education of children, it is thought advisable to insert 
pt slight ^ketc^ pf the subjects it is intended to introduce. 
. *' Wheq a c^ild finft comes, hh n$une will be inserted in 



the list of 9cb6laxs, and he will be expected to attend regur 
larly.. If he be ignorant of the alphaoet, he will be pat to 
leiarn the characters ; after an acquaintance with which, he 
will be taught to learn to read, and write, upon sand, th^ 
various combinations with facility ; he will be instructed in 
writing and spelling short and easy words ; from which he 
will proceed to reading and writing simple lessons on hist 
tory, on science and natural, philosophy, on geography, on 
morality, on the produce of the arts, on the natural producr 
tions of the earthy and on many other subjects,, which comt 
bine utility with entertainment ; — as he advances, he will 
be taught to write well on paper, and to calculate by means 
of figures, which will give him an advantage scarcely to be 
estimated in its value. He will continue to exercise him* 
self in these various subjects, till they become familiar and 
easy, when he will be at liberty to pursue what course he or 
his parents may think most proper; but whatever be his 
object, with these acquisitions he will be amply qualified to 
obtain it. They will lay a foundation, upon which he may 
build a superstructure of whatever nature he wishes — a 
foundation that will endure, not only through the contracte4 
^>ace of our present state of existence, but one that will last 
to eternity. 

** Still further, that no obstacle whatever may remain to 
retard the progress of the institution, or prevent the general 
diffusion of good, it has been proposed to allow the .children 
of those- {Barents who cannot dispense with, their services, a 
certain quantity of rice, which they will receive monthly! 
It will be issued at so much per day for every day they 
attend, but not £or the days they are absent* Thus then, 
having commenced an institution at a great expense, for 
the sole good of the inhabitants, it is hoped that no .one 
will be found to. deprive himself or his children of the ines- 
timable blessings it is calculated to afford." 

These documents were immediately transmitted to the 
Governor, enclosed in a letter, in whicn the Cbnujfiittee thus 
unequivocally express their approbation of his honour's 
plan, for the. general education of the native population* > 

" We cannot, however, conelude this communication 
without staling pur conviction, that the plan is calculated (oi 
the raidicel improvement of tiie poputetion : that, the very 
backward, immoral, and depraved condition of society; 
poitits out.tlie instruction of the rising generation as the 
moit probable, if not the only, rational means of introducing 
a state- of . ultimate civSization: and that t)ie absence m 
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violent bigotry, or prejudice in favour of existing opinions, 
holds out a fair prospect that but little serious obstruction 
will be found to impede the establishment and progress of 
the proposed institution." 

To this letter Sir Stamford Raffles replied on the 20th of 
the same month, approving of the preliminary measures of 
the committee for the establishment of the first school on 
the new system, and associating four native chiefs with the 
four European members of the Education Committee. On 
the 29th of September those chiefs attended in their official 
capacity; and we have great pleasure in extracting the 
following minutes of so interesting a meeting : — 

" The native members are now made most fully acquainted 
with the objects of the Institution, and with the steps that 
have as yet been taken towards its promotion. The adver- 
tisement announcing its establishment, which had been 
translated and printed, was submitted to them ; and having 
been generally informed of the immediate and remote ad- 
vantages contemplated from it, the following questions are 
put to th^m, with reference to local circumstances and 
peculiarities. 

*' Ques. L The repairs of the school, now in progress, 
will be completed in ten days, when it will be fit for the 
reception of one hundred boys ; — is it your opinion that 
jBchoiars to that number may soon be expected to ofier 
themselves? 

" Answ. We are convinced that candidates to that num- 
ber, and much exceeding it, will soon present themselves ; 
but exactly how soon we cannot say. 

. " dues. 2. Do you think the people of the country gene- 
rally will wish to avail themselves of the opportunity thus 
offered of educating their children ? 

" Amw, The advantages are so great and so obvious, 
that we have no doubt but they will gladly avail themselves 
of it. 

/' Qties. 3. Do you think any objections will exist to the 
eventual extension of the plan, by the general establishment 
of schools on the same prmciple ? 

. " Jmw* We do not foresee any : the more the thing is 
known and extended, the more it will be approved. 

^^ Ques, 4. How is the education of youth at present con- 
ducted, and bv whom ? 

^' Afisw. Eaucation, in the neighbourhood of Bencoolen, 
and generally in the adjacent districts/ is conducted at 
'small schools, which are gnenendly kept by priests, who 
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teach the children to read the Koran ; but any competent 
person may teach at these schools. 

" Ques. 6. What profit or advantage is derived by the 
priest, or person who teaches such a school ? 

" Answ. The course of education being completed, the 
usual fees for each scholar are twenty dollars, a suit of 
clothes, a large tray of yellow rice, and a plate ' of betel 
leaf; but some pay more, and some less, according to their 
means. 

*' Qties. 6. What time does it usually take to complete 
this course of education ? 

" Answ* On an average^ about three years. 

*' Ques. 7, What proportion of the children of the country 
are thus educated ? 

'* Answ. About twenty in a hundred, that is, in the 
neighbourhood of Bencoolen ; but in the interior there are 
no schools, and they learn nothing. 

** Ques. 8. What description of information is communis 
cated at these schools ? 

^ ** Answ. As soon as they have learned their letters, they 
are taught to read the Koran ; they also read fables or tal^s^ 
and histories ; they also are taught to write. . < 

" Ques. 9. If such schools as this now establishing, 
where all kinds of knowledge are gratuitously communi- 
cated, should be generally instituted, do you think the 
present mode of education would be thereby affected, or fall 
mto discredit or disuse ? 

'* Answ. Our opinion is, that the present plan will super- 
sede the old one. 

** Ques. 10. If those children who are now instructed by 
priests, should quit their schools and resort to ours, might 
we not expect that the loss which would thus be sustained 
by their present masters, would render them hostile to our 
plan, and that their influence, open or secret, would be ex- 
cited to oppose it? 

** Answ. Whatever their private feeling might be, we do 
not think they would venture openly to oppose it. Their 
secret influence is not great. 

*' Ques. 11. Would it not, however, be advisable to invite 
into our school some of the best of the native teachers, that 
they may become acquainted with our system, with the 
view to their extending it by the establishment of new 
schools on the same plan? 

/^ AnsWi This plan would, no doubt, be advantageous, and 
we strongly redommend it. **• 
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' ^^^Qnes. 12. You being penKnispoBsedsmg high fsiik and 
influence in the country, have it in your power to insure the 
eomplete suceees of the proposed plan, which you «eem 
quite sensible has only the good of the people in view : -^ 
may We depend on your taking an interest in it, and giving 
it erery support ? 

** Jmw, We do see the libelral and disinterested object 
of Government in the proposed plan, and we pledge our*- 
selves to support it to the utmost of out* ability. 

" With refertoce to question 11th, Dyang Mabelak here 
requests to recommend a person who has been employed in 
instructing youth of the higher orders, as peculiarly fit for 
B^aBter in the present school. 

" The committee receive the recommendation with plea- 
sure, and measures are taken to commutiieate an invitation 
accordingly to the person alluded to. 

** A letter, reporting on Ihe necessity and advantage of 
generally educating the native population, the difficulty to 
be encountered, and the probable success and efiects to be 
contemplated^ is read and approved, and directed to be 
forwarded to the honourable the Lieutenant-Governor." 

That letter we extract entire : — 

• > 

. To the Honourable Sir 2\S. Raffles, lAeatenant^Govemor. * 

HONOURABLE SJR, 

"We have now the honour to lay before you our promised 
observations en the points specially brought under notice in 
your letter of the 10th instant, viz. ; The necessity and advan^ 
tage of generally educating the native population, the diffi- 
emties to be encountered,* and the probable success and 
effects to be contemplated. We are aware of the great import** 
ance of the subject thus brought before us, and of the diffi-> 
eulties that must attend its due consideration, and are fully 
sensible of our inability to do it justice :-^wefeel, hoWevery 
deeply iiitetested in the success of the proposed plan ; we 
cherish concur in its benevolent and enlightened object.; we 
heartily a lively anticipation of its happy results ; ana we shali 
esteem ourselves fortiinate indeed, snould our humble efforts 
ecmduce in ajiy way to its prosperity. Under these feelings, 
and with these views; we enter on the subject ; and how-» 
ever deficient our researches may be with regard >to «kilt 
and ability, we pledge ourselves Ihey shall not be wanting 
inrzeal and perseverance, and that they shaU* be conducted 
with the utmost precision, impartiality, and fidelity. 
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r '^ From those who have tisited^ or^pent a considerable 
portion of their lives in regions obscurely known, and con- 
templaj;ed man under, various forms of existence, it is rea- 
sonable to hope for some information which may elucidate 
the moral ana natural history of the race. Yet we. find 
travellers often unjust in appreciating the characters of the 
natives they visit; the standard by which they .usually 
decide, bein^ that of their own country, and the^ times in 
which they live:, hence the illiberal.epithets.of savage and 
barbarian are so lavishly and indiscriminately applie£ We 
fire aware of this propensity; and set out with a determina- 
tion to avoid falling into it. This declaration we conceive 
the more necessary, because our subject leads us at once 
into the contemplation of a state of society, more debased, 
depraved, and ignorant than could be supposed to have 
exis.ted for upwards of a century, under the influence of the 
British Government.. In saying this, we trust we shall not 
be considered as presuming to pass any undue strictures on 
the pctst administration of this dependancy of British India. 
Our busitiess is not with the past; the task of tracing 
^ects to their causes, in this instance, would be as unpro- 
fitable as it is invidious ; and after all, would answer httle 
purpose. We must state things as we find them, and en- 
deiavour to point out actual and existing evils, that suitable 
remedies may be applied. 

. '/ :The necessity and advantage of generally educating 
the native population, is the first point to which our atten-r 
tion is .directed. In order to prove this necessity, we must 
exhibit the .existing condition of the people, witn reference 
to Jbheir ehaiacter ; their religious opinions ; their intellectual 
aad moral knowledge; their government and habits; and 
theic aci|iaintance with .the manufactures and arts of eiri- 
lized Ufe. , t : . . - \ . ■ ^ . - .• > . i 

. ^:Eirst, then, as.to their character. It has been asserted, 
^at^ampng. the. Mal^ayan tribes inhabfting the west 'coast of 
Sum^trai t^ejnfaot.ia .hardly separated from the breast. of 
its mother,, before it evinces a perversenei^ of disposition,' 
impatieoce of control, and mamfest tokens of disooedience' 
to !theVwiU of its parents: that these keep pace withk^ 
iniMeasing years, .and prove the fruitful sources of that, 
marked iiispbqi^ination . to> fiuthority, . impatience under> 
r^trai^tSi and implacability of revenge, which form very, 
protninent featuoes. in the charaoto" of those people, ^ and ^ 
ijender them treacherous allies, uncertain firiends, inveterate, 
enemies, end dangerous subjects. W^ shall not pretend^ 
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ib decide on this point ; btit wa must admits thai :wxiii the 
Malays, indeed, revenge is rirfne : it is hereditary in their 
&inilied^ and' regularly handed down from father to son^ 
Slow in the attainment of usefVil knowledge, the murderous 
inventions of the country have precedea and outstripped 
the culture of those peac'eful arts, which civilize and adorn 
society. Iildolence the most obstinate, forms a striking 
peculiaHty in their character. Persuasion cannot rouse or 
stimulate them to exertion : and coercion, as we have had 
but too fatal proof, only drives them to desperation. 
- •' Mr. Marsden, whose history is so justly celebrated^ 
and whose character is temarkable for mildness, benev6<* 
lence, and impartiality, speaks of them in the following 
j&rms : — * They retain a strong share of pride, but not of 
that laudable pride, which restrains men from the commis^ 
sion of mean and fraudulent actions. They possess much 
low xjunning and plausible duplicity, and know How to 
dissemble the strongest passions, and most inveterate an-^ 
tipathy, beneath the utmost composure of features, till the 
opportunity of gratifying their resentment offers : veracity, 
gratitude, and integrity, are not to be* found in the list of 
t&eir virtues ; and their minds are almost strangers to the 
sentiments of honour and infamy : they are jealous and vin- 
dictive.' — ^The above, however, tather more strictly applies 
to the people of the coast, or to the Malays as distin- 
guished from the inhabitants of the interior, who m^y, 
perhaps^ be viewed in a more favourable light. 

" At. the principal settlements, and indeed along the 
whole ibxteht of the coast feom Acheen to Kroee, the Maho» 
iiedan religion is establifiihed ; but the tenets of the pro{>het 
4ne very imperfectly grafted on the ancient superiBtition^ of 
t&e.£ountly. There is, however, it regular priesthood ; yet 
it does not appear that their influence over the people h so 
ekt^nsive as utiight be eiq>ected, coiidderii^ the ignbraUce 
%faiGh^prevails« This^is accounted for, when we eon&klei^ 
tbe total absence of common information, evetn amoneftfc' 
tbe most leaded; the priests, who i^e, witih^ very Mr 
eatceptiohBi the instructors oi* youth, tb^emselvei^ being un^^e-^ 
qpkiaiikted with the tbnets of thieirown faith. They read the 
Koilui, it uL true \ but in a lBt>gnuge'(the Arabic) which they 
do not understand, and ire; oonseqiiratly, unacquainted^ 
wilb its ddctKtubs ; some of the ipibst objectionable of the^e, 
liowgeveh have hekn handed >d<h^n to them froul their first 
GfliinKrters, ahd have t^ken a fast hold of their minds^ mA^ 
jiiodtieed conyidbrabTe influence on their conduct— piftti-- 
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cnlarljr the cloctrine of fKtality ; agreeably to which, they 
beliere that whatever occurs \a the natural or moral world, 
whether it be good or evil, happens by the express appoint- 
ment and positive ordination of God. 

" It would be difficult to say, what are the religious 
opinions of tlie people of the interior. They have little or 
no conception of a future state of rewards and punishments; 
they have no priests, nor any species of worship to th«t. 
Supreme Being instituted among them ; they believe in the 
existence of certain superior beings, both of a benevolent 
and malignaQt nature, who have the power of rendering 
themselves visible or invisible at pleasure : to these beinga 
they are in the habit of offering up sacrifices, with the view 
of conciliating their good vrill, or averting their wrath. 
Their superstitions are very numerous, and many of them 
are analogous to those of ancieat and modem times in other 
countries. They have an imperfect notion of the metem- 
psychosis : the terrific alligator which inhabits their rivers, 
and the ferocious tiger which prowls in theii forests, are 
supposed to be animated by ths souls of their departed 
ancestors : hence, although the mischief committed by 
these animals is said to be very great, such is their venera- 
tion for them, that they can seldom be prevailed on from 
any consideration to destroy or molest them. With respect 
to the state of their intellectual and moral knowledge, httle 
need be said : they are neirly without exception, especially 
ia the interior, destitute of the most ordinary ioformation 
on eviry siibject connected with literature and the arts, 
They use the Arabic character, which they adapt to the 
peculiar genius of their own language, and write with con- 
siderable facility; tut their orthography is so arbitrary 
ahcf nhBettled, that their productions are often with dim- . 
culty understood, even by each other; hence the little. 
advantage to be derived from the present introduction ot 
books, and the great benefits that might be communi- 
cated in establishing a fixed standard of orthography. Tbey,. 
know nothing of astronomy, geography, matnematics, na- ^ 
tiiral philosophy, nor indeed otany of the sciences. 

" Their form of government (patriarchal) is t^at which is; 
generally attached to the most infant state of society; t&eir,, 
chiefs possessing little more than a nominal authority,, 
without the necessary power to make themselves feared ^lul , 
obeyed. So great indeed is the imbecility of their, sysfcHn,^ 
of legislation, that it cannot punish even murder, except Irtfe 
impcfsing a certain pecuniary mulct, which is proportioned, -• 
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not to the ability of the murderer, nor with reference to any 
circumstances of aggravation or extenuation which might 
attend the perpetration of the deed, but to the rank and 
quality of tne person murdered. Yet whilst the native 
government is so weak and inefficient,, many of the esta- 
blished customs and usages (for they have no written law) 
are of a nature the most oppressive and injurious ; parti- 
cularly those which relate to slavery, to debtors, and to 
marriage contracts. Slavery, which is so degrading to the 
species, and which was considered by an ieminent statesman 
as the greatest practical evil to which the injustice of 
mankind had ever given birth, prevails on the coast, both 
amongst the European residents, and the Malays. But the 
principles of slavery have been so fully investigated of late, 
and its miserable consequences so indubitably ascertained, 
that little remains to be said, but that it really exists to a 
considerable degree. 

" TThe late restrictions, however, which have emanated 
from the humane interposition of the British Government, 
have extended their influence to the shpres of Sumatra; 
and, indeed, the native regulations regarding this point, 
are on the whole less harsh arid severe than might be. ex- 
pected ; but it is to be feared, that for the most part they 
are little s^ttended to. The state of debtors is little better 
than that of slaves ; the only difference being a regulation 
which does nbt allow their creditors to strike them, and 
which leaves them the option of changing their masters, 
provided they can procure others to redeem their debts, 
when they transfer with their pecuniary obligation the con-, 
ditions of their servitude. No part of the produce of their 
labour is appropriated to the liquidation of their debt, nor 
do they receive any allowance beyond what is necessary for 
their bare subsistence ; consequently, the greater part con- 
tinue for their whole lives in a state of servitude and de- 
pendance. The committee do not pretend to develope the 
origin and causes of institutions, so unjust and oppressive, 
but they may, doubtless, be imputed in part to the large 
sums exacted for marriage contracts. The average price 
paid by one man to another in the lower classes of society, 
as a xjonsideration for the person of his daughter (according 
to tne mode of marriage by Jujur) is about one hundred ^ 
and twenty dollars, to which other charges and expenses 
are frequently added. Should the husband find himself , 
unable to produce the necessary sum, he becomes the slave- 
dfibtor of flis wife's family, until he can raise a sufficient. 
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sum to redeem himself. This custom may be also assigned 
as one cause of the low and thin state of tne population. 

*' The arts and manufactures bcrins: of a nature in some 
degree allied to mftessity, by their connexion with the 
immediate wants of nature, have at least kept pace in their 
progress with othet subjects of improvement amongst them. 
Their houses are well constructed, and not unfrequently or- 
namented with rude carving ; they forge iron into knives, but 
unskilfully ; they know the Use of the bellows, which they 
work after the manner of a pump, with double tube& to keep 
up a constant stream of air, and a piston formed of a bunch 
of feathers. They press the sugar-6ane in a mill formed of 
two rollers, acting upon each other by the involutions of a 
perpetual screw * ; and have many artful methods of en- 
snaring fish. The springes they set for birds are ingenious 
and effectual : the women weave with considerable neatness, 
and want only a fine staple, such as the Bourbon, or far- 
famed Pernambuco cotton. Sometime^ they interweave an 
inferior kind of silk in* their stufis, but it is coarse and not 
glossy ; and they are fond of ornamenting their clothes by 
working in the gold thread of China. They extract a blue 
dye from a plant that grows around their villages, and also 
a red one -from the roots of the woriwrfa citrijoUa, Their 
fine works in. gold, such as filagree, are well known; but 
these are performed by artists who reside at the principal 
settlements oh the co^ts. In the operations of agriculture," 
they content themselves with cutting down the trees for thq 
purpose of cultivation** the new land yielding an immense 
mcrea'se. This toil is renewed every year or every second 

J ear, and contributes somewhat to the clearing of the land j 
ut the population is so inadequate to the extent of the 
country, and vegetation is so rapid, that as they never 
remove the roots of trees, nor till the soil, the unaerwood 
quickly shoots up, ^nd again covers the ground : but even 
where agriculture is practised, it is not carried to an extent 
sulSScient to supply the demands of the islknd. 

" This view, which we have taken of the ejcisting state of 
the people, and of their genius and progress in the arts, we 
believe to exhibit a true picture of the state of society 
on the coast; and therefore are fully justified in our con- 
clusion, thdt there doe^ exist a very urgent necessity of 
* generally educating the population,' anq that the advan- 

* The public spirit of the prepeiit lieuten^nt^governQr of Bencoolen h|tt^ 
induced him recently to order ^ugar-miUs from England on the best constri^a|P 
tioft.— Edit. . - 'W 
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Kg€B which may be expected therefrom, are beyond calcai*' 
eion. 
• "Among the principal difficulties which present them- 
selves to our notice, in opposition to ite undertaking, may 
be enumerated, the general disinclination of the natives to 
innovation, even when calculated to promote their best 
ihterests ; their habitual indolence, and aversion to mental 
and corporeal exertion ; their apathy, proceeding in a great 
measure from their creed as fatalists \ the influence of the 
priests, who at present derive emolument from the educa- 
tion of the youth, and who, of course, may be expected to 
oppose any plan that tends to the diminution of their con«o 
sequence and profits; and the inability of the lower classes 
to dispense with the services of their children, whom they 
employ at a very early age in offices of domestic drudgery. 
These obstacles will, however, we doubt not, be overruled 
by unrenlitting perseverance in the system, ?ind a due 
api^r^idtion on the part of the people, of its beneficial 
r^ults, when these come to be fully understood. Indeed 
we have already the most encouraging assurances from three 
of the principal native chiefs, (the same whom you, honour- 
able Sir, have been pleased to nominate to our committee), 
that the projected plan will be received with general apprO"^ 
bation, particularly when recommended by your liberal 
proposal of a certain monthly allowance of rice, at th^ 
public charge, to such children as may be regular in their 
attendance, and whose parents are uhable to support then^ 
without deriving some advantage from their exertions* 
|f othing further by way of encouragement appears necefr* 
i^aiy in the first stage o^ the institution, except such means 
as come within the scope of scholastic usage. We proceed 
briefly to state the nature of the discipline, and the coursei 
pf eaucation which we recommend to be maintained and 
inculcated in the parent institution. As to discipline, we 
propose to adopt, as far as local circumstances will admit itj^ 
that laid down in the Lancastrian system, and practised 
with so much' success in various parts of Hindoostan. 

" We submit the following course of instruction as weH 
calculated for inculcation with reference to their present 
ideas of things : — When a child first comes, if he be ignor 
rant pf the alphabet, he will be put to learn the characters ; 
after an acquaintance with whicn, be will be taught to read 
and vnrite upon sand the various combinations of the cha- 
jBcter. When he shall be able to f6rm the combinations 
^%ith faciltty, he will be instructed in writing and spelling 



shotrt mA easy words^ from which he willj^roceed to reading 
arid writing simple lessons on history, on science, on mou* 
raj^ty, on the prodnce of the arts, .on the natural produc-r 
tiona of the earth; .i|||il on many other subjects, which com-u; 
bine utility with etrtcnlainmenti As he advances, he will btf 
taught to write well on paper, and to calculate by means of 
figures. . He will continue to exercise himself in theie* 
various subjects, till they become familiar and easy, when- 
he will be at liberty to pursue' what course he or his parentis 
may think most proper. The superior advantages of thift 
mode of tuition ; the facility with which it communicates^ 
instruction ; its efficiency in fixing the attention, and im«< 
pressing on the memory the subjects inculcated; the rea>-» 
diness with which the children fall into it ; the entire po8<^ 
session it takes of their minds, and the effect it produces in* 
rendering them submissive to discipline, are points wbicfa^ 
have been most fully and satisfactorily established, anct 
which at this moment are sufficiently exemplified in tlu| 
present state of the little school at this place, which hai* 
been only a year and a half established, for the instructioi^ 
of the .emancipated Cafiree • slaves of government. The 
decided success which has attended this infant institutioa,r 
under circumstances of comparative neglect and discourage^ 
ment, affords a cheerful prospect as to what may be antici* 
pated from the scheme which is -about to rise on its founda* 
tion ; sheltered, and protected, and cherished, as it will be^ 
under the fostering care of government. But in addition ta 
its superior advantages, this system is found to have a benew 
ficial influence on the morals of the children, and a powerful 
tendency to produce good and useful habits. Its leading 
features, self-tuition, or the mode of conducting the school 
through the meditim of the scholars themselves ; the rulet 
with regard to precedence and classification, proportioned 
to their respective attainments ; the peculiar nature of the 
rewards and punishments, which are intended to operata 
Exclusively on the moral feelings; are calculated m an 
eminent degree to produce diligence, to excite a generous 
flfpirit of emulation; to animate to the desire of distinction, 
as the most gratifying recompense, and to a dread of dis^ 
grace, as being far worse than the most severe corppreal 
punishment. Then the whole is conducted* with suph m 
regard to method, as cannot fail to insinuate itself intor 
the habits of the scholars, and to produce a proportionid 
inflnence npon their future conduct. ^.^ 



\?. 
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- '' In the establJBlmlent of an instittttion similar ta4hatiili 
contemplation, the committee beg leave to recommend ad 
a most powerful auxiliary, a fount of large types in the 
Arabic character. Shotdd the plan ^ubarried into execu- 
tion to any considerable extent, thelrawt such an acqui- 
sition would possess in its tendency to fix the orthograpny^ 
and the general facility it would afford in supplymg the 
respective schools with matter to work upon to any degree 
required, renders it a most important object. 
; '': The prospective advantages and felicitous results to be 
expected from the establishment, appear beyond measure 
momentous* By virtue of its slow, but certain operatioii, 
the infant mind will be moulded into habitual obedience; 
an early check will be given to the predominance and gra- 
tification of unruly ps^ssions; habits of industry will be 
acquired, and the dormant capabilities of the race roused 
into a vigorous and efficient energy ; the utility of arts and 
sciencies will be appteciat,ed, and the cultivation of them 
identifiied with the nappine^s of the people, and improve- 
ment of the country. 

" We are decidedly of opipion, however, that any direct 
inculcation of Christian doctrii^es in the school| should be^. 
under existing circumstances, most scrupulously avoided. 
Still, as Christians, sincerely attached to that divine reli- 
gion which we profess, ana convinced that it alone can 
afford an effectual and adequate remedy for the wants and 
miseries of mankind, w« cannot help adverting to the pro- 
bable effects of education, in reference to this important 
subject. It is by confinement of the intellect, that idolatry 
and superstition maintain their swiy. If, then, by leading 
the native children to our schools, we enlarge their min(£ 
with proper instruction, they may in due time find their way. 
to our temples, If they can be brought to love the precepts 
of morality and virtue, they may gradually become ena- 
moured of our religion, 

*' The comjtiittee do not imagine that a revolution so 
entire in their habits an(i opinions is to be effected by any 
sudden effort. It must be the resu|t of long and patient 
and persevering exertion. None of those whp are now 
living here can expect to witness it, but they paay byeak up 
the ground which has so long lain desolate and unculti- 
vatea; they may sow the p^ed of the future harvest; and 
here and there, in a happier spil, they may be permitted to 
J^hold the first tender buddings of tha^ germ, whiciji 
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striking >d<eep its roots, and spreading wide its braiiches^ 
shall eventually cover the land. 
'' We are,^ 
** Hoiy>.i0able Sir, 

*' YoUr most obedient Servants, 

(Siffied) ** C. WiNTEB, " 

" J. LuMSDAINlBf 

« Bencoolen, " T. C, Watson. 

2d October, 1819. « If, M. WAEI>.'^ 

These proceedings Were immediately communicated to 
the Supreme Government of British India, and were thus 
. noticed in an official letter from the governor-general in 
council. 

« Para.«9. 5lh Oct 1819. 

" Education of the Native Population of Bencoolen. 

** The measures described in this diespatch have received 
the cordial approbation of government. His excellency hi 
council applauds the motives of benevolence wliich led you 
to extend the means of instruction to the inferior classes of 
the native community, in the immediate vicinity of Fort 
Marlborough* The practicability of a further diffusion of 
the advantages of eduoation on the island of Sumsd^ra, is 
discussed by the committee appointed by you to report on 
tiie subject, with great ability^ zeal, and intelligence. In- 
teresting as. the prospect held out by them is, the governor 
general m council deems it to be proper, that the pecuniary 
aid of the government should be restricted, under existing 
circumstances, to the j^tablishment already formed at Fort 
Marlborough* The churge incurred for the enlargement of 
the Caffree school, as weU as the estimated monthly dis- 
.bursements on account of a superintendent, native'mastets, 
and stationery, are accordingly sanctioned ; but as the issue 
of rice to the scholars, after the objects of the institution 
are sufficientiy promulgated, would appear to be no longer 
Requisite, as an indispensable incitement to attendance, his 
excellency in council desires that the donations of rice 
may be discontinued." 

In communicating this sanction of their proceedings to 
the education committee, under date of the 1 8th of May, 
1820, Sir Stamford RaMes intimated his wish» that a public 
examination of the pupils, in presence of their parents and 
the native chiefs, should teke place on the forenoon of his 
majesty's birth-day, when, according to the merits of the 
^parties, certain honorary rewards should be conferred Oti tbos^ 
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who had distingiiffihed thems^lveipi. To his ii;itimati(ni/and 
to the whole communication, the committee returned the 
following answer : — 

. " To tlte Honourable Sir T, S. Rafftes, Lieltfenant-G over nor, 

" HONOURABLE SIR, 

*' We have the honour to acknowledge the receipt of your 
letter of the ?8th ult. with the enclosed extract of a letter 
from the secretary to the supreme government on the sub- 
ject of the native school at this settlement. 

'^ We d4*e unanimously of opinion, that the proposed public 
i9;^amination of the children, for the purpose of i^^certoiniog 
ti^e progress th^y have made, and qf conferring certein rmxU 
of honorary reward on those who have most distingiiijjhed 
themselves, will be attended with many beneficial effects. 
One of the most important which we auticipatei ia that of 
enabling us, in conformity with the desire expressed by his 
eiccellency the governor-general in council, to discontinue 
'%he donations of rice, and to ensure iattenda^ce from mo- 
tives more laudable, and more accordant with the spirit 
and design of the institution, and with the benevolent and 
enlightened views which gave rise to it. We think it, ihjjeed, 
of tne utmost importance, to promote and eiicourage by 
^very fair and practicable means, a desire for the acquisitioh 
6^ knowledge, resulting from a just sense of the benefits and 
aclvanta^s Vi^hich it confers on its possessors. This feeling 
bein^ once excited and roused into action, the inherent 
energies of the institution will be fully adequate to its own sup- 
port and enlargement, independently of any foreign stimulus^ 
and the expense attending the prei^^ system bem^ thereby 
so considerably diminished, there will be no Qbstacle tQ 
prevent its widest possible extension. ' 
' *' Pleasing, however, as this prospect maybe, we are of 
Opinion, after fully discussing the subject, that the donations 
of rice should be abolished only in a gradual way. Witt 
the view, however, ultimately to effect its complete aboli- 
tion, we have agreed as follows : — 

** 1. That an inquiry be instituted into the circpmstances 
pf the parents, and that allowances of rice be 'altogether 
withdrawn from those whose circumstances do not require 
this indulgence; also, that it is expedient that honorary 
Awards should ih future be conferred only pn those who do 
not receive rice ; and that the quota to tnose whp Qpntinu^ 
to repeive it, be reduced from four to three bamboos per 
m!en$em, 
r^rg; That it ma:y be attended witii a bienefleial effect; if 
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the n^atire teacher^ were to be paid in proporliosi to tii« 
mimber and proficiei^cy of the ischolars. Fy this meansi 
their own interest would stimulate them not only to iiH^reaae 
the number as far a^s poSiSible, but to use their utmost en<>' 
deavours to bring them forward through different branches 
of education. An, emulatioi;! will be excited amongst the 
t^^cbers,' as well aa the scholars, and thua an impulse would 
be given, y^hich it is hoped would leave no room on eitbet 

Eart, for either idleness or inattention, while each would 
e directifUg Une wholes force of his mind towarda the attain- 
mf^ of ^e object in view. 

^ \^ 3^ We^hmk it highly proper that the school should 
be. reguiariy visited one day in every week by an £u^ 
rapeSm aud a iiativ^ member of the committee^ and a 
resolution to t^is effect bas accordingly been adopted. U 
iffill be the business of the visitors to hear the classes read 
find go through their different exercises ; to make inquiry 
with r^pept to the absent; to take cognizance of any in^ 
st9^c^ of bad behaviour ; to giye such mstructions as may 
s^ppear re(jidsite to the .teachers ; and, in short, to endeavour 
to cany into the full<^st effect the regulations, and every 
part of the- discipline, of the school. 

- 4. We are of opinipn^ that it is worthy of considera^ 
^puy.wliether the fiL^a8i<>n or separation of the Caffre« 
children, would not. teaid ;to the respectability of the school^ 
in the view of the native Malay population. It is, we 
believe, pretty well known, that they regard the Caffrees as 
a very inferior race of people, and that they have in general, 
especially the higher jltaies, an aversion to any sort of 
connexion with them^Sf this be really the case, as the 
Caffree children are few in number, and those few are for 
the most part stubborn and refractory, we certainly think 
that it becomes a question whether it be an object ta 
retain them, at least that it suggests the propriety oi appro- 
priating a separate apartment for their use. 

" 6. We are farther of opinion, that it may be of advan- 
tage tP form a class from the most promising of the scholars, 
^r the purpose of instruction . in the Endish lan^age« 
Whilst an advancement to this class would be considered 
by them as a high distinction, they would become emulous 
%> excel, as a means of acquiring this honour. Thus also 
would a doOr of access be -opened to our rich stores of 
$!|]^Usb literature and science, and it is not beyond the 
yerge of possibility, or perhaps even of probability, that |A 
wasL^^ Vl^f^j0 % aiip^ftv iciideci wA auch are Jipt exelw 
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siVely confined to any particular country or state of society, 
a kmdrecl genius may be elicited, which in process of time 
may be destined in its turn, under the direction of Pro- 
vidence, to add to the- stock of human knowledge, and to 
instruct. and enlighteniQQankind. 

'f In adverting to the progress of the school since the last 
report of the committee, and its present state of proficiency, 
although from unavoidable and unlooked for occurrences 
we have not been able to realize all that we promised and 
anticipated, yet neither are we without ample ground fbr 
hope and encouragement. We have to regret the long 
absence of Mr. Ward, on whom the management of the 
school immediately devolved, and who is the only member 
of the committee thoroughly acquainted with the minutiae 
of the British system of education. Another very e£Etcieiit 
member of the committee has also been unavoidably absent 
until within a short period ; and of you, honouraUe Sir, to 
whom, as patron of the institution^ we look for counsel and 
acivice, we Iiave likewise been deprived. The school has, 
therefore, been in a great degree carried on by the impulse 
fi^rst given to it; yet,, even under these circumstances, se- 
venty children have been added to the original number, of 
whom the greater part have been advancing progressively 
through the different classes ; and we trust, Uiat on the day 
of examination, many will be found deserving of the rewards 
which, you purpose to bestow. 

** We have the hontottt to be, 

*' Honourabl^flir, 

; f' Your most obedieili^fervants, 

" C. Winter, 

** J. LUMSDAINE, 
'*^Fort Marlborough, •' T. C. Watson, 

JoMe,1820. " J. BOARDMAN.'' 

The projected examination took place on the day ap- 
pointed, June the 4th, 1820, in the presence of the lieute^ 
nant-governor, several native chiefs, the principal European 
and native inhabitants, the Mahomedan priests and others, 
when two-and-twenty pieces of velvet chintz and handker- 
chiefs were distributed as rewards to as many native 
children; ■ . . 

Since that period, an interesting communication has been 
made by. the lieutenant-governor to the committee, which 
we give entire, as the latest intelligen^^e on the subject : -^ * 
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*' To the Rev. C. Winter, Jus.LumsdaifteyEsq.f CaptdinWal^ 
son, and N. M. Ward, Members of the School Commiitee. 

•« GENTLEMEN, 

. *' Several circumstances have occurred to induce a delay 
in communicating to you my sentiments on the native 
schpol under your superintendance. Among these, the 
arrival of intelligent and active missionaries, under the 
sanction of the (Jourt of Directors, for the express purpdse 
of extending useful knowledge; and a plan wnich. has. Deen 
suggested, of combining a knowledge of several branc^ei 
of industry with the usual course oi education, are not th^^ 
least important. 

"I have now much pleasure in expressing to you the very. 
high degree of satisfaction which I derived from the recent! 
public examination of the pupils ; the result of this examina- 
tion is as creditable to your active and zealous superintend- 
ance, as to the application and capacities of the scholars^ anii] 
abundantly proves that where pains are taken to direct tl^e 
minds of the youth of this country to proper and desirable, 
ends, and to train them in habits of regulanty and assiduity,, 
a corresponding degree of improvement uid civilization must 
and will take place. 

*' I enter fully intake views expressed in your, report of 
the 3d of June, excepit in tis far as they apply to the Caffirees.; 
I see no objection, hov^evey, to their being separated from 
the other scholars, should you think it advantageous to 

Eersevere in this arrangement ; but I hope the conduct they 
ave since evinced, w^jbf^. found i^\y to entitle them to 
all the advantages of MypBtitution originally established 
for their peculiar becicnr^lbid advantage. Many of these 
children have already arrived at an age when they may be^ 
advantageously bound out as apprentices, under indentures 
to be framed by ypu, to learn some useful trade,, or as ser- 
vants, and the few that will remain, shall be required to 
attend regularly. 

''It appears to me, that much advantage might arise> 
were the immediate direction of the school placed in the 
hands of the Reverend Mr. Evans and Mr. Ward ; and if 
those gentlemen are willing to unite this charge with tha-t 
of the higher school thev have lately lindertakeh, F would; 
suggest tne propriety of such an arrangement, which nfeed 
not in any way interfere with your more general supierin- 
tendahce. . i 

'* I -would also suggest/the advantage of ihtroducin]^^ 
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atMii^ihe cbildten of thU ki&titution, a knowledge of aiuch 
of tbd more immediately usefal arts, as may .enable them, 
after leaving the school, to obtain a respectable livelihood^ 
such, as carpentry, joinery, braziery, mat-making, pottery, 
and various other employments, for which there is a con- 
stant demand, as well m Marlborough as in the surrounding 
distrii^ts. The officer in chaise of artificers, being a member 
of your committee, will be able to suggest those which are 
most in demand, and which may be most readily taught, i^d 
I shall be happy to receive your sentiments, how far a plarf 
of this kind is practicable, and Hkely to be attended witii^ 
advantage. ^ 

" I take this occasion to urge you to persevere without 
relaxation, in the plaii which has been so advantageously 
commenced. Ultimate success appears to mfe to depend 
almost entirely on the continuance of the 5feal and interest 
you have already taken in the institution ; and as <yaf 
s^econd year commences with increased advantages, so I 
would hope the result of another public examination, wilt 
show a corresponding; improvement, and a more general 
and permaiient extension of the plan^ ' 

'* I am, 
'* Gentlemen, 
<* Fort Marlbdrough, ♦* Your mdst obedient Servant, 

Aug.T,i8ieo. ^' '^'T.S. Raffles.^ 



ritaMte 



Reflections written by John Bradford the Martyr, on the blank 

leaves of his New^ij^g^fmewt* 

Beware more of evil though&OTan of any evil words or 
dieeds ; for of evil words and deeds there is judgment herie,' 
and they be of such sins as precede the judgment ; but of evil 
thoughts there is here no judgment, and they be of such sind' 
as do follow the judgment. Farewell, my own inbst deaiiy 
beloved pastor in the Lord for ever, forth of prison, the 8th 
February, 1666, by your own most assured 

John Bradforde. 



Many would come to th^e, O Lord, but few will come 
alter thee. Many would have the reward of thy saints, but 
very few will follow their ways ; and yet we know, or at the 
least should know, that the entrance to thy kingdbm and' 
pai^dise, is not from a paradise, but from a wilderness ; for 
we come not from pleasure to pleasure, but from pain to ^lea* 



9ur0, :6ir from ^feasure to j^in^ ai thy story of the ridi 
ghittoti and Lazarus doth somethiilg iiet forth and telackr 

Ex carcere, 15th February. John BaADFoiaDE. ' » 

. ■ ■■ II.. ■ - } 

Enemies to God are such as hate God, Ps. Ixviii., so 
when in thyself thou seest not through hatred of God, think 
that the punishments, how great and grievous soever they 
be — ^be not the punishments of enemies, but rather the 
ikth^rly castigations of children ; therefore be not dismayed, 
but take occasion/ as a child, to go to God, as to thy father 
through Christ, and doubt not of love and friendship ac- 
cordingly, how deieply soever thou hast deserved the con- 
trary. 

Labour for a lively sight and sense of heavenly things, 
and BO shall no sight or sense of earthly things trouble your 
affections, further than you shall be able enough with ease 
and pleasure to relinquisn and forsake them whenever God's, 
glory shall require. Now this sight and sense of heavenly 
things is not other)vise liian by faith, which begins not 
but where reason faileth, or rather maketh an end ; there- 
fore, in all matters of religion, and concerning salvation, 
have reason with Abraham's ass, and .leave your corporeal 
sense with hjis senrj^iji^j^rii^ the valley, to be occupied in 
evil things, if that y^'mQ climb up with Isaac into the hill 
of heaven, whither G'odjoliir father bring us for his mercy's 

sake. J. B. 

-^ • ■ ■ • .." ^ 

If we ought ta be p^JM^when any man doth wrong us, 
much more then whep^^HMbth deal roughly with us, in 
that he qannpt wrong wHR^ p^tient,^he then that is 
patient is common witW God^ or rather hath communion 
with God in this virtue, whereby it foUoweth, that the 
patient man cannot perish; inasmuch, as none having any 
communion wit^ X^og, can perish. 

iMonumnttal Insor^tions to i^t iWemot]^ of CSfrtat aitli 

Under this title it is our intention to form a collection of 
the epitaphs of such of our countrymen as have been distin- 
guished for their talents and their piety, or who have other- 
wise merited the preservation of the last tribute to their 
worth, now fast perishing Irom the liioulderine stones on 
whic)i it has been traeeid,-*-^ the fond memorial of affection-^ 



J^ Epitaph of Lord Bacon, \ 

the ex|^re48ian of well-eanied' admiration of their abiUlies, or 
the frad record of those works which follow them. Where 
the.se inscriptions are in the dead or foreign languages^ a 
translation will be given. 



I. FRANCIS BACON, LORD VERULAM, 

JK THE CHURCH OF ST. MICHAEL, ST. ALBANS, HERTS, 

On the pedestal of a statue of Lord Bacon, sitting in a chair, and 
leaning on his elhow in a musing posture. 

H. P. 
Francisc. Bacon, Bare de Slexulam, Satict. Albani Visco*. 

Sui tiotitiorUms Titulu 

Scientiarum LumeUj Facundia Lex, 

Sic sedebat : 

Qui posiquam omnia nalvraits sapiefUi€e 

*Rt civilis Arcana evolvissei, 

Natura decretum expievit ; 

Composiia solvanitir ! 

Anno Dom. MDCXXP^l. 

JEtat. LKVl 

Tanti Fin 
Mem. 
Thomas MeautjSp 
Suptrstitis Ct^RMTy ^> 
Defuncti Admhi^i 



TRANSLATION. 



FRANCIS BACON, BARON QftJHfRULAM, VISCOUNT 

ST. ALKHK' 

Or, by more conspicuous titles, theii^t of science, of eloquence 

the law, 

Sat thus : 

Who, after he had unfolded 

All the secrets of natur^ wisdom and of civil policy. 

Fulfilled the decree of Nature : 

** Let compounds be dissolved T 

In the year of our Lord 1626; 

Of his age 66. 

In memory of 

■ So great a man, 

Thomas Meautys, 
Livine— his attendant, ' 

Dead --his aidmirlBr, - 
Erected this monument. 
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Jation of the Cinghalese Book calkd RqjewaBye {US^a^ 
vali). A History rf Ceulohf compiled from the Hjuiorioj 
graphic Records of the Kingdom. , ? r 

(Communicated by Sir Alexander Jbhnston, Knt.late Chief Justice of that Island.) 

I -■.-.. . , 

[PART L 

From the Commencement of the Cin^halese History > to the 

Arrival of the Malabar s."] 

This book relates liow this world was formed, and coor 
sists ; and gives an account of the kings who have reigned, 
and the particulars of their reigns. 

As it appears in the Cinghalese writings, there are an 
infinity of worlds, whereof one hundred thousdjid lack of 
worlds are more precious than the other worlds, and ten 
thousand worlds are still more precious than those; and 
this world, called Mugol-Sakwele, is more precious than all 
the rest. This worla contains thirty lacks, ten thousand 
three hundred and fifty yodoons *, around which is ^ 
bulwark of stones, in the midst of which are standing the 
Trikutay f, each of them thirty thousand yodoons in height, 
and on theni stands Mah^DC^ruj;^ i|;s height is one lack 
and sixty-eight tUbiiMnd yodoons, and ten thousand 
. yodoons is it in ciroin|ference ; alcove it stands Sakra^ 
bawenel (Bhavana) and Asura-Bawene ||, and below the 
great rock Jigs Naga-Bawene ^. , 

There ^re seven b ul TOr k s o^ stones ** encircling the 
wofld'^ circumferenceJflBn ^r^dually lessen one yodoon 
in height from the imfi^Bist to the outermost ; and they 
stand apart, at regular ^stances. Oh the four sides of 
Mahameru lie the tour continents of the world : on the east 
Purwawidaihea, extending eight thousand yodoons, to 
which belong fiye l\^ndred islands; on the south Gam- 
bodwipay, or Dambediwa, (Jambudwipa), extending ten 
thousand yodoons, and it contains five hundred islands, 
(one of them is this. Ceylon ;) on the west Apara-godawnea, 
extending five thousjand yodoons, and it contains also five 
hundred islands; and on the north Uttarakuru Dewene, 

* One yodoon contains four Cinghalese miles. 

f Three rocks wi^hifi the peptre of this world, bearing the greatest rock, 
Mahameru. 
X Signifies great rpckf § The world of Sakra, or Xi^dra. 

II The world of Asuras, pr depaons. % The world of Naga«> or serpents. 
♦♦ Called Satcole PahortKi. 
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extending eight thousand yodoons, and containing also the 
same number of islands. Among the four continents of 
this world, Dambediwa (Jambudwipa) is more vg^luable than 
the other three ; and it contains ten thousand yodoons in 
land' and water, out of which four thousand yodoons were 
sunk into the sea, and three of the remaining six were left 
for a wilderness. 

There are eighty-four thousand rocks encircling the great 
rock called Mahameru, each five hundred yodoons in 
height. There is in this vast wilderness a great lake or 
valley called Anottate Wille*, and five hundred streams 
descend into this lake from the different rocks of the 
wilderness ; it is a spacious plain, surrounded by five large 
rocks, two hundred yodoons in height, and fifty in circum- 
ference : the lake extends fifty yodoons in length, fifty in 
breadth, and fifty in depth, and is also surrounded by six 
other small lakes. On the four sides of the great lake are 
four caves, one is formed like the mouth of a lion, one lik^ 
that of an elephant, one like a horse's, and the other like the 
mouth of a bullock ; the streams which pour out of these 
caves form the four large rivers which run through Dam- 
bediwa: and there is another large river runs through the 
country, called Solikarayt, through the power of Maha 
Moeny (Maha-Mimi, or Buddha,) These following five are 
large and high rocks, Supirisey|rParwatea, (Parvata,) 
Chittra-Kuta-Jrarwatea, Kalikute-rarwatea, Gandemane- 
Parwatea, and Kawilawse-Parwatea if. Three of these 
rocks have caves in them, and one of the caves is called 
Miny-Lene, which is full of juo^pious stones ; another is 
called Ran-Lene, which is fuU'jJf jgold ; and the other is 
called Ridy-Lene, which is fuller silver. On the fourth 
rock stand firve hundred palaces, wherein Passay Buddha || 
lived ; and one of the said palaces is full of flowers belong- 
ing to Gandha^, who preacnes on every quarter-day of the 
moon to all the gods, in order to make thfem happy. 

This world, Dambediwa, is a field of charity, and is more 
precious than the glory of the gods, and the glory of Bam- 
boo^, which is more precious than all the rest. Bodi- 
mandel ** stands in the country called Medde Desea 

* A vast lake, situated in the midst of the great forest Himalay. 

t Coast of Coromandel. t The abode of Lswara. 

. II Signifies a second, or. an inferior Buddha, who never rises during the 
existence of the superior Buddha, or his government. 

§ The god of sraelhng. % Brahma, or the supreme God. 

♦• Signifies the place wl^ereon stood the tree, called Bhoogaha, wor- 
shipped by the Bai^ddhists. •' 
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(Ji/Iaddhya'Desa) in the middle of Dambediwa; in the 
eastern side of which stands a city or land, called Kajan- 
gele-Niyangame, which is six hundred Cinghalese miles 
distant from the said Bodimandel. On the east of the said 
village stands a very large and high tree, called Salk- 
worksay ; on the south of Bodimandel is a river, called 
Saleawaty ; in the west of which stands a village, called 
Sawekarnea {Swetakarna): five hundred Cinghalese mil^s 
distant from Bodimiandel, on the south-east, stands a vil- 
lage, called Tonawnam-Bamonogame * ; five hundred miles 
distant from the said Bodimandel, and pn the north, stands 
a rock, called Ussiratdejenam Parwatea, which is also five 
^Lundred Cinghalese miles distant from Bodimandel ; from 
Salworsay to the said village, called Tonawnam-Bamono- 
eame, {Brahmanagrama) eastward, is one thousand and two 
hundred Cinghalese miles ; and westward the village Sawe- 
karnea ; to the north, a rock measuring 10,000 Cinghalese 
miles. On the east side are situated seven cities, Hasti- 
pura-Nowera, Matange-Nowera, Sawira-Nowera, Sawoe- 
rande-Nowerat, Panderike-Nowera, Callingoo-Nowera, and 
Ruanaukara-Nowera %. On the south-east of Bodimandel are 
situated six cities, namely, Sewat-Nowera, Jayetaru-Nowera, 
^awgela-Nowera, Kosawatty-Nowera, Raj egaha-Nowera, 
9jt^d Miyolu-Nowera. Ou the south of Bodimandel arQ 
situated seven cities, i^amely, Aristepura, Kolesawogan-* 
Nowera ||, Indipat-NoVlra, Kururatte, Barenes-Nowera §, 
and Kimbolwatpura-Nowera ^. On the west of Bodi^ 
mandel are situated seven cities, namely, Sinhaba; Aris^ 
tepur,Wisalamaha,Kaswibe|t, Pellalop, Karune Gamoade **, 
and Dantepur NoweHi^j^JAiid on the north stand eight 
principal cities, namely i< Uttrapanchale (Uttarapanchdia,) 
Rajewarawas, Taksala, Kosee Nauraff, Taumboo Parnie, 
Gauwade DaiseaJJ, Gowndare Dai8ea||||. These thirty-: 
§ve cities stand as above mentioned, and it is known that 
the Bad4us, powerful monarchs, powerful gods, great and 
^ch people, the second Buddha, and eighty great Sawa- 
wan^l were born ; and the religion of Buddha is established 
within the above-mentioiied thirty-five cities. 
' The following are the cities which do riot follow the law, 

• A village of Brahmans. f Properly Sawraster No wara. 

t Properly Rowenakara. || A city in Ayodh>'apur. ^ Benares* 

• IT Properly Kapelawasioe, the birth-place of Buddha. 

♦• Karnagamomla Noowara. ft Or Cochin China. 

II Near Calcutta. |||| Kanahar. . 

§§ Signifies sanctified priests, who will experience no farther tran^migi;a- 
(icKi ; biity on dying, become annihilatecl. 
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or religion of Buddha, viz. Bangale-Desa ♦, Areyemene<« 
Batte+, Waagoo-Ratte, Congane-Ratte ;{;, Cannada-Ratte ||, 
Sindura-Desa ^, Marakkele Des^i 1[, Neropal-Ratte **, God-. 
iera-Ratte tt> Niggojere-Ratte, Dolowera-Ratte :j:J, Sare^ 
Katte, Wadige-Ratte ||||, Wirekaly-Ratte, Callian-Ratte ^^^ 
Porena-Ratte, Wasu-Ratte, Canarte-Ratte, Lalaste-Ratte, 
Pallere-Ratie,Kawke-Ratte, Mallewe-Ratte, Malayore Desa, 
Pandere Desa, Chine, or China Ratte, Maha Chine, or 
China Ratte, Caws China Ratte, Yandeseya, Bamboroo 
Desa, Pretyal Desa^^, Spanish Desa (or country) Nali- 
saneye, Parwakkea, Rome, Noremaky, Armaneya, Porene- 
Ratte, Pandy-Ratte, and Soly-Ratte. 

There were five Beings who should become Buddha, an4 
reign for one Calpa***; and this Calpa is called Maha 
Bhadra Calpa +++, for which five Buddhas were appointed 
to reign, viz. first K&kasandha, second Konawgaine, third 
Kasyapa, fourth Gautama, and fifth Mittra, who has not yet 
become Buddha ; but after his reign is to be expected the 
end of the world, and this world Jjf is called Mahabhadra- 
Calpa. Now that we are speaking of the reign of the 
fourth, or our own Buddha, before his reign alLthe inhabit- 
ants of the world died, after living ten years only ; but 
since, from ten, their lives were increased to an Asankhaya 
(without end, eternity ;) but by sin the age of man was again 
lessened, they began- to die from the*j>lague which descended 
from tteave7i: and thus it will be till the end of the Antah- 
Calpa II III, that the age of man will increase and decrease 
five different times before the end of the world. 

In the first Jntah-Calpa, the God ^f the sun began to give 
light to the world ; and on the sainc-day, as soon as the rays 
of the sun appeared, a prince was bom from heaven ; and all 
the inhabitants who were at that time were born in the same 
manner, and were Brahmans, who took the said prince as a 
chief over them, because he was born on the first day the 
sun began to give light to the world, so that they called him 
King MaharSamata, whose person is resplendent as the rays 

* Bengal. f About Coroman^el. X Ko\\g%, 

II About Maleyalam. § Sindh. i[ Arabia. ** Nepal. 

f\ Guzzerat. tt About the coast of MalAbar. * 

nil The country of Wadoegas. §§ About the country pf VVadoegns. 

^f^ Country of the Portuguese. 

•♦• Calpa signifies the pefipd from the beginning to the end of the world. 
Iff This CaJpa is so called because it produced five Buddhas, which is 
very uncommon. 

X\X The period of the present mundane system. 

Illiy The twentieth part of the world's dura^tion, the eightieth part pf a catpa^ 
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of the sun^ and has power to ascend into the heavens^ in order 
to prevail or intercede for the great multitude; and when he 
speaks there issues from hte mouth the smell of the flower 
called Mahanil, to the distance of one yodoon, and from his 
body issues the smell of Sandal. Four deities, called Sidhi 
Widdedereyo *, {Siddhi Vidyadhara,) keep guard over the 
four sides of the kin^, and each of them wears a sword. 
The said king reigned an asankha of years, and in his time 
every living thing had the same age. And, at the same 
time, the lion was taken as king among the beasts, the bird 
called Hansea (Hansa^ the goose) over all the feathered 
tribes, and the fish called Anand over all the fish. 

The son of the king, Maha-Samata, was called king 
Rajenam, who reigned an asankha of years ; his son, king 
Callaine, reigned the same number of years ; his son, Man- 
datoo, was chakrawarty Raje f, who had such power, that 
he caused gold to fall like rain on the earth, and gathered 
the shower into a place, thirty yodoons in circumference. 
The said king continued in this world for a considerable 
time, and by the same power ascended to heaven, and there 
he enjoyed happiness for a great number of years ; and from 
thence he again descended to this human world, and reigned 
another asankha of years ; his son, king Mamenam, reigned 
also an asankha of y^kjTS ; and his son, king Upechaure, 
reigned the same number of years : his son, king Chetia, 
reigned the same number of years. This king Chetia, 
wishing to promote the Brahman called Korecawly, who 
was his school-fellow, into the office of prime minister, said 
that Capile (who was his prime minister at that time, and 
eldest brother to the said Brahman) was younger than the 
Brahman : the king sent orders to the multitude, who were 

fathered together, and wondering at the king's purpose, 
eing contrary to the truth : then the king told a lie, being 
the first ever uttered, by saying that the prime minister was 
younger than the said Brahman ; so that by this falsehood 
the Brahman obtained the office of prime minister ; but 
immediately after the earth opened, and the king descended 
to hell ; since which time falsehood is increased in the 
world, hy which means the kings are ever since out of 
favour with the gods. This king had five sons ; one reigned 
in the cily called Hastipora, which is situated on the east of 
the country called Barenese ; one reigned in the city called 

^ Saints, possessors of knowledge. 

t Signifies a powerful iing» whose authority extends from sea to sea, 
(5. Ckakravartin.) 
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Aswapora*, which is on the south ; one reigned in the city 
called Sinhapora, which is on the west ; one reigned in the 
city called Dantepora, which is on the south-east ; and the 
other in the city called Uttarapanchala, which is on the 
north. The succeeding kings kept their brothers, or minis- 
ters, to keep guard over them, instead of the four deities. 

The eldest son of king Chetia, called king Mohalinde, by 
taking notice of the circumstances which happened to his 
father, continued his reign according to the customs of the 
former kings ; and he reigned an asankha of years, and 
during his reign none of the inhabitants uttered any sort of 
falsehood. The other four brothers of the said king Moha- 
linde had eighty-four thousand children and grand-children, 
who continued to keep guard over their kings, as already 
stated. The son of the king Mohalinde, called king 
Pounchy Mochalinde, reigned an asankha of years ; his son, 
king Saugera, reigned the same number of years ; he had 
about sixty thousand sons, who divided Dambediwa among 
themselves, and each of them reigned in separate cities ; 
and, after a great number of years, there were made different 
ranks and royal families from their descendants ; but they 
were all, at first, of one rank, called Malta Samate, The 
king, called Sorimy, who was the eldest among the sixty 
thousand kings, reigned an asankha i&f years, in the principal 
place ; his son, king Bawgry, reigned the same number of 
years; his son, king Rochy, reigned the same number of 
years ; his son, king Maha rretape, reigned the same num- 
ber of years ; who, in his reign, ordered his own prince,- 
called Dharmapal, to be killed when he was seven months 
of age, by cutting off his hands and legs, by a murderer 
called Abimale, because the queen did not stand up from 
her seat when the king came in, because she had the child 
in her lap : by which impious act of this king, he was con- 
demned to hell; and since that period the horrid crime of 
murder has prevailed in the world, and since that time the 
kings have lost their personal beauty by degrees, but their 
age did not lessen.. 

The son of king Maha-Pratape, called king Pandare, 
reigned an asankha of years ; his son, king Maha Panade, 
reigned the same number of years ; his son, called king 
Saddasai, reigned the same number of years, and was kin^ 
Chakrawarty, a powerful king ; and in his reign he caused 
to be made a large and valuable city, extending twelve 

* A city in the middle kingdom of Jambudv^ipo. 
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3^doons. His son, called king Neroope, reigned aii aganthd 
of years ; his son, called king Maha Neroope, reigned the 
same number of years ; and his son, king Asie, reigned the 
same number of years. These are the kings who reigned an 
asankha of years each, and held the title of Maha Samate. 
The sons ana grandsons of the said king Asie did not attain 
to the same age as the former kings ; and, on account ot 
their sin, they were out of favour with the other gods, and 
so they reigned each only one kile of years in the city 
Baked Miyolu Nowera. The most powerful king amon^ 
them was called Maha Dewe, who, on seeing his first grey 
hair, caused the same to be plucked off, and resigned thef 
throne to his son, called Maha Dewe; and went and 
remained in the wilderness for eighty-four thousand years; 
as an hermit; and from thence he transmigrated into the 
world, or heaven, called Brahma Loka; and, since thatf 
time, the title of Maha Samate was changed into thje title of 
Maha Dewe. There were eighty-four thousand kings who 
had the title of Maha Dewe, all of whom, on seeing the 
hairs of their head become white, went also and remained in 
the wilderness as hermits ; and afterward transmigrated into! 
the said world, or heaven, called Brahma Loka. Each of 
the said kiiigs reigned three hundred and thirtrj^seven thou- 
sand years. "^ 

The kings who reigned afterwards did not follow sucK 
exaniples as the former kings, who, on becoming grey- 
headed, became hermits ; and then the title of Maha Dewe' 
was changed into the title of Asoke, and again the title of 
Asoke was changed into the title of Okase. The following^ 
kings were called Adeye Dastareye, Rameye, and all together 
were one hundred thousand kings, had the title of Okasa, 
some of them reigned fifty thousand years, some forty thou- 
sand years, some thirty thousand years, some fifteen thou- 
sand years, some ten thousand years, and some five thousand 
years ; and at the end of all these there reigned a king, 
called Okkawre, whose descendants were called Adeyebadea^ 
Dehnuvigae Corandua, Wes Anterea Senhesaye, and all 
together were one hundred thousand kings ; and some of 
them reigned ten thousand years, and some less. Among 
the said number of kings, there reigned one called king 
Sote; his son, called king Atte Trity Okawre, had five' 
hundred wives ; and amongst them the principal queen was* 
called Sabawatie, and she bore to the king a beautiful 
prince, called Jantoo. When the prince became five 
years old, the queen dressed him with flowers, aijd pre-' 
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sented him into the hands of the kinff, saying, .'/ King, 
tehold the beauty of your son !" The king, on beholding 
such a beautiful boy, at the same time looked at the face of 
jthe queen, and told her that she might request any thing 
whatever she desired, for the trouble she had experienced 
in bringing forth the prince ; to which the queen replied, 
that she would apply whenever she had occasion: and 
accordingly, some time afterwards, when the prince grew 
up, the queen requested the king to resign the throne Jo 
iter said son. On which the king, moved with compassion 
towards the other four princes, whom he had loved very 
much, told the queen that he could not comply with her 
request, as he had four more princes by his former queen y 
and thus replying, the king could not restrain his anger^ 
but withdrew to liis bed-chamber. A' few days after that, 
when the king was somewhat composed, the queen ad- 
dressed the king, saying, *^ You as the king of truth and 
justice, is it proper for your majesty to tell a lie, such as 
your majesty did ? And did your majesty never hear of the 
king who first told a lie having gone to hell, by the opening 
p^ the earth ?" And thus she railed at the king, so that the 
kine was ashamed, and could not bear his affliction ; and 
calhng,the fpur princes of his former queen, related to them 
the whole cii'cumstances, embraced them, and shed a flood 
of tears over their heads ; and recommended them to depart 
to another country, and to take with them as much people 
and jewels as they liked, except the following articles, 
tfhicn a king always makes use of, viz. a hair fan, a golden 
band, which the king used to tie on his forehead, a golden 
sword, a golden pair of shoes, and a white umbrella ; and so 
they took leave of the king, and departed. Upon hearing 
this, all the following people left the country, and accom- 
panied the four princes, viz. the daughters of the said king, 
with their attendants and property, a thousand ministers, 
Brahmans, jrich men, and several thousand merchants.. And, 
on the first day, the whole company proceeded on their 
inarch as far as one mile ; on the second day. they marched 
eight miles, and on the third day they marched twelve 
miles, pursuing their march in the wilderness, and on one 
side of the city called Barenes ; and there the princes took 
counsel, and spoke amongst themselves, saymg, " If we 
take a town not belonging to us by force, it will greatly 
tarnish our fame ;" and, so. they determined to settle a new 
town. One of the said princes remained.with the. multitude 
t.o clear the wilderness, and when the others went through 
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the wilderness in search of a proper place to build a town, 
they found a hermit, called Kapiterusee, at the foot of a tree 
called Bogaha, on the margin of a lake ; which hermit had 
devoted himself to piety and religion. He asked the princes 
what they inquired for, and the princes informed him what 
tiiey searched for. Then the hermit advised them to make 
a city where his own hermitage stood ; and also he gave 
them encouragement, by giving them a good account of the 
said ground, saying, that when the foxes happened to run 
after the hares, so soon as the hares came to tne hermitage 
the hares used to turn about, and run after the foxes, and, 
in like manner, the does after the tigers, 8cc. : and, likewise, 
that any person, or persons, who should live in this place, 
would always be in great favour with the gods and JBrah- 
mahs, and also be able to vanquish their enemies in time of 
war; and, therefore, that this ground would be the most 
proper for their purpose : and also the hermit requested the 
princes, after they founded the city, to call it by his own 
name, Kapilewastoo. And, according to the advice given 
by the hermit, the four princes built the city, and gave it 
the name of Kapilwastoo Pura. The princes next con- 
sidered, that if they should unite themselves by marriage to 
the other casts, it would be a disgrace. to their rank and 
dignity, so that they took four of their youngest sisters as 
wives for themselves, and their eldest sister was honoured, 
and kept as their mother. Upon hearing that the princes 
did not unite themselves to any other cast, their father 
was very much pleased, and joyfully called them royal 
princes; and since that time the title of Okawel was 
changed into the title of Saukewansea, and thus ther^ were 
two hundred and forty thousand seven hundred and seventy 
kings, who reigned in this city, also known by the name of 
Kimbolwatpora Nuwera, by the title of Sawkewansea. 

It came to pass, that the eldest sister of the above men- 
tioned four princes who built the new city, called Kapil- 
wastoo Pura, was seized with a dangerous leprosy ; upon 
which the four princes had a consultation amongst them- 
selves, saying, that if the eldest princess should remain any 
longer with them, the disease with which she was seized 
would be communicated amongst them ; they, therefore, 
took the princess in a carriage with them, under pretence 
that they were going to bathe, and carried her to some 
yodoons distance in tne wilderness ; and there they made a 
Wge pit, and on the bottom of it placed planks, and put the 
princess into the pit, with all kina of necessaries to support 
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her for a long time; and the mouth of the pit they also 
covered with planks, and over the planks they laid earth ; 
then the four princes returned back to the city. In the 
mean time, the king called Rama, who reigned in the city 
called Barenes, was seized with the same disease, and 
knowing himself that it was a dangerous disease, resigned 
the throne to his own son, and went into the wilderness ; 
and in his great hunger and thirst he began to eat the bark, 
leaves, and flowers of a tree, and lived in a hole which 
was in the middle of a tre^ called Kolongaha, and by that 
means he was recovered from his disease ; and, after he was 
perfectly recovered, he made a wooden stage in the tree 
twelve cubits from the ground, there he preserved fire ; and. 
after that time, his only support was the remainder of the 
beasts which he found killed by the lions, tigers, and other 
dangerous animals. And while he lived in this manner, on 
a certain night a tiger came near to the pit in which the 
above mentioned princess was buried; and as soon as he 
caught the human smell, he began to draw away all the 
earth which covered the surface of the pit ; and as soon as 
he had broken open the planks which were placed over the 
mouth of the pit, the princess perceived the tiger, and cried 
out with a dreadful noise ; and, upon hearing the human' 
voice, the tiger left the place, and run away. The king, 
Rama, who lived on the neighbouring tree, was surprised to 
hear a human voice in the midst of the wilderness ; and, as 
soon as the day began to break, he descended from the 
tree, and searched round about for the person that he heard 
in the night ; and when he discovered the mouth of the pit 
which was covered with planks, he removed the same, and 
found g. human being in the pit. The king Rama asked, 
'* Who was there?*' The princess answered, " I am a 
human being, and a female." King Rama thereupon 
answered, ** 1 am a man, come out." The princess an- 
swered, '* I am the daughter of the king Okawre, and' 
though I should lose my life, I will not lose my honour and 
rank." Thereupon king Rama said, ** I am the king Rama 
of the city called Barenes, come out." The priffcess replied, 
** My lord, I am afflicted with a dangerous disease." King 
Rama replied, " I had the same disease, but was cured by 
myself, and I know a remedy to cure that disease : come 
out." Thus, upon the persuasion of the king, the princess 
came out of the pit, and the king carried her into his hole' 
in the tree, and provided her with the same remedy which 
removed his. disease; and after she was recovered of the 
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same^ the king lired with her, and the said princess bore to 
the king sixteen pairs of twins, all together thirty-two beau- 
tiful princes, and they all lived together in the hole in the 
said tree. 

When an archer of the city, called Barenes Nuwera, 
went a hunting into this wilderness, he accidentally met 
the king in the midst of the wilderness ; and after making 
a low bow to the king, he informed him that he was an 
archer of the city called Barenes Nuwera ; and thereupon 
the king inquired from him after the health of his son, who 
was the king of that city, and the king was greatly satisfied 
with the good information that he received from the archer. 
The archer, seeing the thirty young princes standing roundf 
about the king, he disked the king, "Whose sons are 
they?" And the king answered that they were his own. . 
The archer returned to the city called Barenes Nuwera, and 
informed the king of Barenes of the above circumstances; 
an^d how his father lived in the wilderness. The king of 
Barenes, together with a great multitude of people, there- 
upon went into the wilderness in search of his father ; and 
when he found his father, he embraced him with joy, and 
requested him to come to his country ; but th^ father 
refused to comply with the son's request. On which ac-* _ 
count, the son sent to his city for every thing necessary t6 
found a new town; and caused the colon tree to be cut 
down, and built a new town upon the spot ; tmd caused to 
be cultivated many paddy fields, and many dams and ponds 
to be made ; and also furnished his fatner with a proper 
guard, and many citizens to live in the new town : and after 
he hud finished every thing to his father's satisfaction, he 
returned back to his city, Barenes. And the new city was 
called by the name of the colon tree, viz. Colon Nuwara*. ' 

The four kings, the brothers to the queen of king Rama^ 
had eight daughters each, altogether making thirty-twd 
princesses ; and when king Rama asked the thirty-two 
princesses in marriage for his sons, the father of the prin-^ 
cesses refused, saying, that it was a disgrace to give their 
daughters, in marriage to the sons of the king of Barenes; 
However, the thirty-two young princes sent private letters 
to the daughters of the four great kings ; and when the 
princesses came to bathe in tiie river, the princes came 
there also ; and each taking a princess by the hand, carried 
them into the city called Colia, or Dewodanam Nuwera f: 

* A city in the middle kingdokn of Dambediwa. f Ibid. 
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The fathers of the princesses heard that their daughters 
were carried to the city called Colia Nuwera by their own 
nephews, and laughed ; and since that time the princes of 
the city called Kimboolwat have continued to take in 
marriage the princesses of the city called Colia, and the 
princes of the city called Colia to take the princesses of the 
city called Kimboolwat; and by that means the royal 
families of the said two cities are of one rank. From the 
king Maha Samate to the king called Sudeson, or Soododene, 
there reigned seven hundred and seven thousand seven 
hundred and ninety-seven kings ; and out of them were 
three hundred and thirty-four thousand five hundred and 
ninety-three crowned kings. The king Sadene had two 
younger brothers called Amitodinea and Pasodenea. 

We shall now relate about the kings, or royal families of 
Srilake, that is, Ceylon. The king called Calingo, in his 
reign gave his daughter in marriage to the king called 
Wanyo, and the said aueen bore a beautiful daughter to the 
said king. The astrologers prophesied by the birth planet 
of the said princess, that when she should attain to the 
years of maturity she should become united to a lion, and 
War him children, and they reported the same to the king ; 
on which account the king caused to be made a palace 
which contained seven galleries, and he kept the young 
princess therein, with proper guards around the same. 
However, after the said princess had attained the years of 
maturity, she privately left the palace, from sensual desire ; 
and coming into a road, she fled away with a party of 
merchants who were passing on the said road ; and on their 
way through a wilderness of the country, called Lade De- 
say *, a lion fell upon them, and caught the said princess ; 
and the lion seeing her beauty, carried her into the wilder- 
ness, and married and lived with her. And it came to pass, 
that the said princess bore twins to the lion ; the eldest of 
the twins was a male, and the youngest a female. When 
the twins grew up, he asked from his mother what was the 
reason that she and his father were not alike ? upon which 
the mother informed him of th^ whole circumstances, and 
how she came to marry with the lion, his father. And on 
the next morning, after the lion went in search of food, the 
son of the lion opened the stone door of the cave in which 
they were shut up, and walked fifty yodoons ; and on per- 
ceiving that he was then at a great distance, he turned 

* Properly Eawdha, a couutry near. Gonde Desaya. 
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back and returned to the cave, and took his mother and 
sister upon his shoulders, and began his journey towards 
the city called Wango Ratte, where he safely arrived. And 
at that time, this city was governed hy the son of the uncle 
of the princess who lived with the lion ; and the princess 
and her two children presented themselves to the king, and 
lived in that city. 

When the lion returned back to his cave, he found missing 
his wife and children, and was greatly vexed on that ac- 
count; and the next morning he left the cave, and followed 
his wife and children. And when he came into the vicinity, 
he killed some people, whom he met in a village belonging 
to that city. When the king was informed of this, he ga- 
thered his troops, and sent them to destroy the lion; but 
when the people surrounded the wilderness, the lion roared, 
and fell upon, and killed some of them, and the others es- 
caped, and ran away. And the king having been informed 
of the case, ordered the tom-toms to beat, proclaiming that 
any person wha should kill the said lion, should have a part 
of the country, as a reward for his valour. And when this 

f)roclamation was made through all the city, the son of the 
ion offered his service, and prepared himself to go and kill 
the beast, and accordingly took his bow and arrows, and 
went into the wilderness where he was, and cried with a loud" 
voice, " Come, lion !" The animal was greatly satisfied on 
hearing his son's voice, and came running to meet him : but 
as soon as the lion's son saw his father, he shot the first 
arrow ; but, on striking him, its point was turned backward, 
and fell harmless on the ground ; in like manner did it fall 
out with the second and third arrows which were shot at 
the lion by his son : but when the lion's son took the fourth 
arrow, the father saw it, and thought within himself, that his 
son wished to kill him, and, therefore, resolved that he 
would tear him in pieces, and with that intention he fixed 
his eyes upon him ; and, in that moment, the arrow wounded 
him on his forehead, that the lion fell to the ground, and 
calling his son, and laying his head on his knees, requested 
to be affectionately commended to his wife and daughter, 
and died. And the lion's son cut off his father's head, a^4 
presented it to the king. 

This king caused a new city to be built in the country 
called Lader Desay, and gave it the name of Sinhaba pura^ 
Nuwara* ; and the son of the lion, whose name was now 
Prince Sinhaba, was made king of the new city. Then 

^ A city in Wagoe Ratta. 
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king Sinhaba took to wife his sister, the daughter of the 
lion, otherwise called princess Sinhaba, and she produced 
king Sinhaba sixteen pair of twins ; out of them, the first 
born, called Wijaya, was a great and fortunate prince. On 
marking his planet, the astrologers prophesied at his birth, 
that he should have such pow^r as to destroy the devils of 
Srilake or Ceylon, and become king of the same ; and also 
seven hundrea boys were born on the birth-day of the said 
prince, who all grew to be giants. 

When the said prince Wijaya attained his age, he gathered 
the said seven hundred giants who were boyn on his birth- 
day, and they were his only attendants and companions. 
Now when the valiant prince Wijaya, with his seven hun- 
dred giants, began to torment the inhabitants of the city, 
they gathered together, and represented the same to king 
Sinhaba. ; and upon the information of the people, the pious 
king became enraged against his son, prince Wijaya, and 
on the seventh day after the death of our Buddha, the said 

Erince Wijaya and his seven hundred giants were sent on 
oard ship, and banished from his father's kingdom. Whilst 
the ship was sailing towards the country called Rune-Ratte*, 
in the midst of the sea they perceived the large rock called 
Samante Booteparwetay, (or Adam's Peak on Ceylon), and 
then they concluded among themselves that it was a good 
country for them to reside in, and so they landed at the 
place called Tammene-Totat, on Ceylon, and went to rest 
under the shadow of a neighbouring tree, called Nogihaga. 
At that time Ceylon was inhabited only by devils, but no 
human inhabitants were to be found therein. And after 
the war of Rawena, before the present or fourth Buddha ap- 
peared as such, Ceylon had been inhabited by devils for the 
space of 1840 years : but no human inhabitants during that 
time were on Ceylon. And after the fourth Buddha came, 
and on the day when he was preaching to a great multitude 
at the place called Wilwena*^ameyaX, in the city called 
Rajegana Nuwere, he saw in a vision that Ceylon was inha- 
bited by devils at that time, and also that it was formerly 
inhabited by human inhabitants ; and that during the reign 
of the three former Buddhas, they revealed the religion 
amongst the inhabitants of Ceylon, and that there wore built 
different temples thereon. After the expiration of nine 
months from the day that he became Buddha, according to 

, • The southern third pert of Ceylon. f A ferry near Wanny. 

X One of the Buddha's own temples, situated in a Bamboo forest. 
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the custom of the former Buddhas, he ascended to heaven 
from the said place called Wilwena-Rameya, and came to 
the place called Myangemea*, in Ceylon, and there standing 
on tne air, -he requested permission from the devils to de- 
scend ; and, after he descended, he caused a thick darkness 
to cover every part of Ceylon, and then beams of light of 
different colours to issue from his body, which went through 
every part of this world, and also throughout the world of 
Brahma ; and at last caused a large fire to burn throughout 
all Ceylon, by which the great multitude of devils were ter- 
rified, and they were gathered together on the sea-shore, 
without being able to go further, lamenting their destruc- 
tion, and, with great lamentation, complaining to Buddha, 
and begging his favour. Then Buddha, by his great and 
mighty power, caused the devils to go to the place called 
Yakray Dewinaf* And the second time iri the sixth year 
after he became Buddha, on the day of the full moon, in the 
month of May, he came to the place called Calany in Cey- 
lon, and settled the dispute which had taken place amongst 
the Nagas, or snakes; and after that, they presented him 
with a minepale age : and so Buddha remained there three 
days, preaching to the Nagas. After three days, he returned 
to his temple, called Deworan Wehera, and for the third 
time, at the end of the ninth year after he became Buddha^ 
on the day of the full moon, in the month of July, he came 
to Ceylon again, and preached religion at the sixteen con- 
^ecrated places on Ceylon, and so he went to the place 
called Gelewena-Rama, And on the last day of his stay, 
Buddha preached to all the gods and Brahmans of ten 
thousand worlds : he spake in their presence, and said that 
his religion bad such power as to continue for the space of 
five thousand - years, m like manner as the three Buddhas 
called Kakasande, Konogaine, and Kassepe, who planted 
Bo-trees in Ceylon. And, moreover, Buddha called the 
god Sakra, who had the care of this world called Magal 
Sakwele, and gave Ceylon into his charge, and also gav^ 
him some water and thread which he had prepared to give 
to the prince Wijaya, who should become ting of Ceylon, 
as a charm, to keep him secure and out of danger ; and 
afterward, Buddha gave the island of Ceylon into the charge 
of the god called Upolivan, and departed this life.. 

We left the prince Wijaya, and his seven hundred giants 
who landed on Ceylon, under the shadow of a tree, called 

• A temple in the district of Wellasa, in Ceylon. 

t YaXray Dewina, signifies an. isle of devils^ in or about Manaar. 
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Nogihaga. Then the god Upolivan pame there, in the shape 
of a hermit, dressed m yellow. He put the thread round 
the neck of the prince Wijaya, and sprinkled the water 
over the seven hundred giants, and so went to the world of 
God on the day that Buddha sent the devils, who were in 
Ceylon, to the place called Yakray Dewina. Seven hun- 
dred devils absented themselves in the wilderness, called 
Jammenawanea, and they lived on the places called Laggela 
and Loggela, on Ceylon; but a goddess, ot* female devil, 
called Cowani, who was on Ceylon, and had* three breasts; 
had been informed formerly, by the god called Iswat-a, that 
whenever her middle breast should be decayed, she would 
have the fortune to get a husband ; and on the day when 
the prince Wijaya and his giants landed on Ceylon, Cowani 
found her middle breast decayed. And while Wijaya and 
his giants were sitting under the shadow of the said Bo-tree, 
she took the form of a female dog, of five different colours; 
and came to the spot where thereat prince Wijaya and his 
giants were sitting, and as soon as she came there, she went 
directly to the prince, and kissed his foot, and moved her 
tail with demonstrations of pleasure, and ran away imme- 
diately. After the dog ran away, the prince Wijaya think- 
ing within himself that there might be human inh^tbitants 
in the neighbourhood, sent his giants pne by one to in- 
quire ; and when they reached the place of Cowina, she 
laid hold of theift, and tied them in a tank, and covered 
their h^^ds with the leaves. The prince seeing that his 

fiants did not return, bound the enchanted thread round 
is neck, and took his sword in his hand, and descended in 
search of his giants. He came to the borders of the tank 
where they were hid, and seeing the footsteps which they 
had left on going into the tank, but no sign of their having 
re-ascended, he began to be afraid, and very sorrowful ; 
turning about, he saw a woman sitting in the shade of a 
Nuga tree, spinning a thread, which appeared like shining 
gold, and immediately he suspected within himself, that 
this person was the cause of his having lost his giants. He 
repaired to the place where she sat, and seizing her by the 
hair of the head, ordered her immediately to tell what had 
become of his giants. The said demop, for this was the 

J>er8on who had formerly appeared to the prince in the 
brm of ft dog, immediately replied, " O prince, do not 
take my life, but promise to make me thy queen, and I will 
restore to thee thy seven hundred giants." The prince then 
promised.that he would ^make her his qu^ep; and to ratify 
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his promise, made an oath, the tenot of which was, that 
should he not fulfil his word, the seed sown in Ceylon 
should be unfruitful. She accordingly restored the i^aid 
seven hundred giants to the prince ; ana at the place called 
Tammana Adawia, a palace was built as was promised, and 
the said demon furnished him and his giants with paddy, 
and ricCj and cocoa-nuts, out of the wildemessi 
.' On the same day, at night, the l^e-dfeyils who resided at 
the place called Laggala, were to be married to the devils 
who resided at th^ place called Loggala, and the prince 
hearing the great noise of the wedding, when informed of 
the reason, replied, that it was impossible for them to remain 
in such a country as this, which was inhabited by devils : 
whereupon Cowani replied, that she would transform her- 
self into a mare, and tnat the prince should ride upon her, 
and cut the devils to pieces. Accordingly, on tne next 
morning, Cowani trsinsformed herself into a mare, the 
prince mounted upon her, and with his seven hundred giants 
inarched to the place where the wedding of the devi& was 
held, ' and there they slaughtered all who were gathered to- 
gether at the wedding ; and so great was the slaughter, that 
the blood flowed like water round about the sa^ii place, 
which was called Sri wat pura ; and having returned from 
the slaughter of the devils, Cowani was made queen. The 
giants, however, with reverence approached the prince, and 
prayed that he would admit of his being crowned king; but 
the prince answered, that while united with a demon, stich 
(5ould never take place, and so saying, sent a magnificent 
present to the king of Pandi, requesting that a> princess 
might be sent to be his queen, and seven hundred women to 
be wives to his giants, and with them five sorts of tradesmen : 
and these having arrived, Cowani, the demon, was driven 
away; the princess of Pandi was made queen; the seven, 
hundred women were delivered to the giants ; and the prince 
was crowned, and began to reign as king. Cowiani, out of 
rieven^e, made to herself a tongue of diamond, with an 
intention of killing the king; but by this tiine, Buddha 
delivered the care of Ceylon to the gods called Sakra,. 
Bmhma, Iswarakihi Relle-upul Saman^ and Cumara; which = 
conservators, watchful over the king, caused the diamond 
tongue to be broken, and Cowani herself they turned into a 
stone, and preserved the king till he had reigned thirty 
years ; after which, he died, and went to heaven. The 
(jueen, having been barren, there was again no king in Cey- , 
Ion, on whicn account the people elected the ate king'^ 
VOL. IJI- — 5*i»5. ' . E ^ 
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minister^ called Upatissay tq b^ kin^, and he^ after his coro- 
nation, left Tammena Nuw^ra, and built a new city, which 
he called by his own name, Upatissa Nuwara, and there he 
reined and kept his court. 

in the meantime, the brother of the late king, Wiiaya 
Rajah| and the son of Samita Rajah, attended with thirty- 
two ministers, came from the city called Saugal Nuwara by 
^ ship, and arrived at the haven of Tammena Nuwera, and 
repaired to the new city, Upatissa Nuwara, dethroned the 
reigning king, Upatissa Kajan, and proclaimed himself king, 
by the name of Pandiwas Rajah ; but although this person 
was crowned king, he had no queen ; but the three kings, 
Sido Dana, Puso Dana, and Ameto Dana, who were the 
brothers of the king, who was the father of our Buddha, the 
master of three worlds, had amongst them six princes and a 
princess, which princess had become a priestess, and put 
on the yellow garments ; and the princess, with thirty-two 
female attendants, and other retinue, embarked at the, city 
called Kimbulwat Pura, and came by sea to Ceylon, and 
having visited the king Pandiwas Dewe Raja, he inquired 
concerning their arrival and intention, and having under- 
stood that the said princess had come with an intention to 
become his wife, he desired her to lay aside her yellow robe, 
and made her his queen ; and the thirty-two female atend- 
auts which the queen had brought with her, he gave to his 
thirty-two ministers. In the mean time, the six princes, the 
brotners of the queen*, embarked at Kimbulwat Pura, and 
also arrived in Ceylon, and having visited the king, and 
inquired concerning their sisters, the king bestowed upon 
each of the princes places for them and their retinues to 
remain. One of the said six princes was called Ramagot 
Sawkya, Camara ; and the place which was appointed for- 
his residence, was called after him, Ramagot Pura Nuwara. 
Another was^ called Qersewal Sawkya Cumara, and the 
place which was appointed *for his residence, was called 
Gampala Nuwara. Anpther of the princes was called 
Wifiita Sawkya Cumara ; and the place appointed for 
his residence, was called Wijeta pura Nuwara. Another 
of the said princes was called Anaraw Cumara ; and the 
place appointed for his residence, was called Anuradha 
Pura Nuwara. Another of the said princes was called Sudo ' 
D^mft Sawkya Cumara; the place appointed for his resi- 
dence, was called Mawgam N uwara. The sister of these 

* Among the Cinghalese people, unclei are called fathers ; and cousinsi 
brothers and sisters. 
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princes brought forth to the king Pandiwas, two children, a 
son and a daughter : the name of the son, who was thfe 
eldest, was Ambo Cumara ; and the name of the daughter; 
who was the younger, was Mantri Bisa. And now it came 
to pass, that the perjury of which the king, Wijaya, had 
been guilty, was visited in the person of the present king, 
Pandiwas jDewpo Rajah, and the same having been revealed 
to the king in a dream, te awoke in a fright. The god 
called Puradaraw, othefwise Sakra, having likewise fore- 
seen the evil which was coming upon Pandiwas, in conse- 
quence of perjury, called the goa Iswara to prevent the 
evil which was impending over king Pandiwas (or Pan- 
duwas) ; and, in order, finally, to avert and turn aside the 
same, to bring the king called Mala Rajah to the island of 
Ceylon. 

The Eclipse, or otherwise the planet Rahu, now trans- 
formed himself into a swine, and went to the garden of 
Malah Rajah, and began to tear and lay waste every thing 
before him. The said Mala Rajah was brought up by a 
princess, whom a powerful hermit caused to proceed out of 
a tank flower ; and while Rahu, in the form of a swine, 
was laying waste his garden, he was in the city which he 
had caused to be built, and which was called Urivel Nu- 
wera. When the king heard that such a swine was destroy- 
ing his garden in that manner^ he alarmed and brought his 
subjects to surround the garden, in order to kill the swine, 
and the king himself stood in a gap, with his bow and arrow; 
in order to prevent the escape of the swine by that way ; 
then the swine, making directly towards the place wher6 
the king stood, the king let his arrow fly; but the swine, 
without receiving the smallest injury, sprung over the king's 
head, and made ofl*. The kin^' purgued, but could not 
overtake th6 swine, who in the chase, entered the city and 

Ealace of the king, overturning and destroying all before 
im. The king, still more enraged by the destruction o^ 
his palace, did not cease fro'm the chase, but with his three 
brothers, called Kit — Suran — and Sanda Siree, armed with 
poles, and bows and arrows, pursued the swine, till they 
came to the place called Awutheta-Cudia (t. e. Tutocoreen), 
and there the swine threw himself into the sea. The king 
and his three brothers did the same, for they all were endued 
with the power of walking on the water without sinking ; 
but before this, there Was no sea between Tutocoreen and 
Ceylon ; but the demon Rawana> who governed the country 
between TutocJoreen and Ceylon; was very wicked ; and hig 
country, in those'days/coiitatiied a fortress, and twenty*ftve 
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pjalaces, and four hundred thousand streets. (Another book 
SjEijrs, so many houses)* The swine came swimming through 
this sea, which was caused by Rawana, and made the shore 
cif Ceylon, and the place where he came ashore, is called 
Urau Totta, that is. Swine Haven, till this day. The king 
Mala Raj ah likewise landed on Ceylon, and pursued the swine 
throughout; and, at last, the swine transformed himself 
into a stone, and again^ in the quality of Rahu or Eclipse, 
went to his place. The king, however, began to strike at 
the stone, and to wonder at the transformation which had 
^ome to pass.. In the mean time, the god Sakra made him- 
self visible to the king Mala Rajah> and ordered him to go 
^nd avert the judgment of perjury, which was about to 
iFall upon the king, Pandiwas Dewe Rajah, and restore him 
to ease and soundness of mind; The king Mala Rajah, 
thereupon, formed the figures of two Brahmas, by virtue of 
which, he removed the evil of perjury, which was about to 
fall upon the king Pandiwas, and restored him to his right 
mind : and this King, Pandiwas, reigned as king for the 
«pace of thirty-two years. 

The son of randiwas, called Abamba Rajah, succeeded 
his father, and reigned as king also for the space of thirty- 
two years. He took to wife his moil, that is, his mo- 
ther's brother's daughter, and by her had a prince, whose 
name was called Pandumba Cumara, which prince, after he 
had grown big, murdered the nine sons of his mother's 
brother. He had to wife, the daughter of Here Cunda Rajah, 
whose name was Pallawa Tibesawa, and having come to 
.the throne, reigned king for the space of thirty years. 

Hi^ son, called Pandumba, succeeded to the throne ; and, 
in the course of his reign, cleared a piece of ground, four 
leagues in length, and the same in breadth, of all the trees 
and roots, and formed a city upon the same, and also made a 
Jake of eighteen leagues in length, along the sides of which 
he caused stone pillars to be set up, which were engraven 
jvith the figures of lions, and reigned king for seventy 
years. 

. His son, called Ganey Paetissa Rajah, succeeded to the 
throne, aiid reigned as king for the space of thirteen years. 
! His son, called Motalis Kajah, succeeded to the chrone ; 
and, in the course of his reign, caused to be planted a gar- 
den, to which was given the name of Mahame Uyan. He 
reigned for the space of sixty years. 

. His son, called JDeweny Paetissa, succeeded to thej throne ; 
and, while he was kiikg of Ceylon, the king, called Dharma 
^opa, was emperor of Xiw^idiw^, and ha,d the whole 
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circle of the earth under his controul. The ddm Dewehy 
Paetissa, king of Ceylon, and Dharma Soca, emperor of 
Dambediwa, m a former state of being, were brothers, 
bom of one mother, and they gained their livelihood by 
selling honey; now, on a certain occasion, hisiving met 
with the second Buddha, called Passi Buddha, they pre^ 
i^ented him with a cup of honey ; on which account, ac- 
cording to their prayers then made, the youngest had now 
become Dharma Soca, emperor of Dambediwa, and the 
elder king of Ceylon, and their other elder brother, called 
Nigrada, was likewise born to be a priest. This Dharma 
6oc5a caused to be built eighty-fbuMhousand Dawgobsi 
and caused the religion of Buddha to be propagated through- 
out all the countries of Dambediwa; arid moreover, his 
own son, called Mihindu Cumara, at the age of eighteen, 
he caused to become a priest ; and he, having learned all 
the religion and statutes of Buddha, attained to a state 
of sanctification, which, whoever attains, is no more sub- 
ject to transmigration, but when the body dies, drops into 
eternal oblivion, and resolves into non-entity. The said 
Mihindu^ moreover, made a journey to Ceylon, and, doing 
so, ascended through the heavens (for in those days, all who 
obtained to that degree of sanctifieation, could fly through 
the air), and having alighted in Ceylon, paid a visit to the 
king, Deweny Paetissa, and also planted the religion of 
Buqdha> and having preached to the king, confirmed him 
therein. He also caused the right jaw of Buddha to be 
brought from the heavenly world, called Sakra Chawana; 
and built upon the same a Dawgob, which was called Tapaii 
Rama. He also caused to be brought from Dambediwa, 
from the emperor Dharma Soca, a vase full of Dhatu (or 
bones of Buddha). From league to league he caused a Daw- 
gob to be raised, and also caused to be built the tempW, 
called Tissa Maha Wihawra.- He also, when in Dambediwa^ 
caused the right branch of the Bogaha tree to be marked 
round with a yellow paint and gold pencil, and petitioned 
that it might be translated to Ceylon ; when, as if separated 
by a saw, it parted from its trunk, ascended to the sky, and 
of its own accord, descended over Ceylon, and over the 
place where the Bo-trees of the three former Buddhas had 
grown. The branch was then received in a vessel inlaid 
with gold, and there planted. This wise king afterwards 
caused houses (another book says vessels) to be, cut in the 
^olid rock, at the place called Mihintala, and there he settled 
•the higher order of priests, bestowed -great alms upon the 



fame, and having governed fpr the space of thirty-six years, 
^^nt to one of the regions of the gods. 

The younger brother of the said Deweny Paetissa, called 
De Paetissa^ succeeded next to the throne, and went upon 
a time to di^ a lake, and his deceased brother's son also 
went with him. The queen desiring the throne for her son, 
devised a measure to procure his elevation. . She placed s^ 
quantity of mangoed in a vessel, and putting poison into one 
mAngo, covered them over, and sent them away to the place 
where the king and her son were, as a present. Her expeo? 
tation was, that the king would uncover, and first partake 
of- the fruit, and, consequently, that the poisoned mango 
would fall into his hands, and the prince would eat afterr 
wards without danger. The messenger went, and presented 
ihe fruit where they were marking tne bounds of the lake ; 
but the king having been informed of the plot which his 
fiister-in-law had contrived, rejected the fruit, and being 
.offended with her, went to the city which his brother, De- 
,weny Paetissa. Rajah, had built, called Magam Nuwara, 
and there abode ; but as for the mangoes, they fell into the 
Jxands of the young prince himself, who having uncovered 
the deadly fruit, ate, and fell a lifeless corpse ; but the I^ing 
reigned, and laid out fields and gardens. 

His son, called Molata Tissa Rajah, was made king of 
Calany ; and while king thereof, he built the said city of 
Calany. 

His son, called Goten Tissa Rajah, was the next that 
'succeeded to the throne j and he also built the city of 
Calany. 

The son of Gatambaw Rajah was the next king, and his 
name was Kawivan Tissa Rajah. 

The king, called Calany Tissa Rajah, reigned as king of 
Calany, and built that city. 

The grandson of Deweny Paetissa Rajah, was made king 
of — , and reigned ten years : his name was Sura Tissa 
Rajah. 

His son was also king, and reigned likewise for ten years-: 
hi& name was Oepatissa Rajah. At this time, the king of 
.Calany used to pay a yearly tribute to the king of Anuradr- 
hapura. , 

What is Poetry ? 

The other night I had stirred, my fire, snugly settled 
myself in the large oaken arm-chair with the velvet cushion^^ 
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when, prepared to spend a comfortable erening of pure 
thought, I agreed with myself to let imagination rove 
wherever she might list, and indulge in one of those waking 
and luxurious dreams which a blazing fire, a still house, and 
a comfortable apartment, ha¥e a most powerful influence in 
conducing to engender. I felt the poetical furor stealing 
over me, of which words are insuflBcient to convey any dis- 
tinct idea, except to those who have themselves experienced 
the fervid transport, and have found how feeble and inade^ 
quate a medium language has appeared, to embody their 
sensations, or to portray their form and semblance. 

What is poetry ? wais a question which started on me in 
the midst of my wanderings. A better time for its appear- 
ance', and for obtaining u satisfactory solution, could not 
have been chosen, than when its influence was rapidly 
stealing upon my mind. 

I had read Lectures on Poets, and Lecturer on Poetry ; 
the first, like our reviews, giving you the body and sub*- 
stance without its essence ; the latter, like Locke's abstrac- 
tions, tending only to bewilder. In fact, poetry may be 
talked about and written about, without coming one jot 
nearer to a knowledge of its qualities and modes of subsist- 
ence, as the scholiasts say ; and, if a person were to acquire 
io other knowledge of Poetry than what may; be gained 
from the definitions and inexplicable explications of moi^ 
dem definers, I really think he might live, and die, without 
ever discovering whether it were a metaphysical enthusias- 
tical, or scientifical assemblage of ideas, of a compound of 
them all, according to form and quantity, mingled secundum 
artem. What, then, is it ? I was conuortably ruminating 
upon the subject, and watching its operations on my own 
mind, as I thought, to catch its "manners as they rose," 
when lo ! the chamber seemed slowly to expand, and my old 
book-case changed into a very nmgnificent, though odd 
looking kind of temple, in which I beheld, instead of my 
books neatly arranged in half-bound pomp, a number of 
strangely attired persons, variously employed, in sundry 
amusing occupations : they took no notice of me, thougn 
1 started up to watch their motions and behaviour. I do 
not know how I came by the information, whether by some 
intuitive knowledge, or by some occult sympathy myste- 
riously arising in the mind, but I knew them to be our 
living Poets, and the name of each was revealed ' to. ine, 
without my being at the trouble of any formal introduc- 
tion. 
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V. Not finding any obstruction to my proceedings, I marched 
forwards/ and soon found myself amongst tbe .motley mas- 

auerade, without so much as needing the ' protection of a 
omino. These i^en, thoiigbt I, will be the likeliest to tell 
me, *^ what is Poetry,'' and I will solicit the opinion of each 
indiyidual. on this momentous, and hitherto puzj&ling sub- 
ject. Not to obtrude immediately on the privacy of a few 
Solitary phantoms, who were sedately pursuing more import- 
ant occupations, I approached a knot of worthies, who were 
chattering with amazing volubility, in pretty good town 
language, though evidently applied in discoursing about 
places and things with wnich these personages were en- 
tirely unacquainted. Sjome. of these young men were very 
cavalierly dressed in hat, cloak, and feather, wearing false 
mustachios^ and having «a very dark, and evidently would-be 
villanous appearance in their aspect ; their eye-brows were 
painted blacK, and their wigs very heavily curled over their 
«ars. Each had a wooden swqrd, curiously gilt, and ever 
and anon they struck their hands to the hilt, with a force 
which made them rattle in their sheaths : the sound, howr 
ever, proceeded only from the wood, being marvellously 
dull and tubbish. They seemed to have no connexion 
with, or to notice any bddy but themselves, except some- 
times by. an occasional point, and stare, accompanied with 
a hearty and very loud laugh at most of the persons who 
passed by : but these motions were seldom noticed by the 
individuals for whom they were intended, and the self- 
complacency of this precious group of petitsrmaitres was, in 
consequence, not often disturbed ; nay, so far from this 
being taken as a proof of silent contempt, and an utter 
recklessness of their praise or. their scorn, their censure or 
their commendation, the silence of their adversaries was 
always hailed as a fresh source of triumph and gratification 
to our pseudo-cavaliers, whose good opinion of themselves 
seemed to be increased by every succeeding adventure. 
Once, indeed, I observed a little ill-looking man, with a 
villanous Scotch accent, and having a blown bladder tied 
to a pole, approach these worthies, and fall to belabouring 
them vehemently with his windy instrument : they seemed 
struck with consternation for a while, and scampered off in 
every direction ; but immediately rallied when the man was 
^one, and with all the fiawg^rqio imaginable,'hegan to sing 
/' Jo Peans,^* in token, of a complete victory. As I ap- 
proached, one of these personages met me, and offered for 
^y acceptance a book, wnich he said was his tragedy, " 1500 
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of which had been disposed of in the first week, and th^t 
Covent Garden had realized more money that week, than 
ever they had done before in the same space of time, these 
two years." Another youth had helped its dispersion, by 
chanting passages out of it, in the public places of the city ^ 
another had written about it ; and, in return for these fa- 
vours, the tragedy writer was expected to give them a lift 
for their respective performances, in a somewhat similar 
manner, whenever he should be required. After waiting 
i^ome time, in order to have a chance of introducing my 
question, I at last, by main force, attempted to take theiF 
attention a little frOm themselves, and propounded uiy query 
respecting poetry. A very short space of time sufficed'^to 
make me acquainted with their respective opinions ; these 
were given with an air and manner, as if from them were 
no appeal; having uttered the sentiinent, seemed to them, 
of itself, sufficient to stamp it everlastingly with the seal of 
immutable truth. I should have been Very y^ell disposed to 
accede to this, had I not observed a strari^'^d unaccount^^ 
able discordancy in their various opinions, 'dncf even froiri 
the same individual a most palpable differencVVas- per- 
ceived in the explanations that were given. One getitfeman,* 
of a wild and scatter-brained aspect, said, that poetry waiii 
the hidden essences of things — the soul of the universe-^ 
the omnipotence of nature ; another man, that blew a penny 
whistle, which he told me, made his heart " dance like a 
trumpet/^ said, that Poetry was nature talking, and her 
very how-d'ye-does, and very-well-thank'ees, were all poet- 
ry, and, as such, deserved to be embodied into verse ; his 
penny whistle, he said, was as capable of giving pleasurable 
emotions, and exciting grand, magnificent, and noble ideas 
in the mind, as a more splendid instrument, and having the 
advantage of being more portable, and he better able to use 
it, he always gave it the preference. I turhed me to a 
young man of sober brow, amongst the group, evidently 
labouring under some depression of spirits ; he was looking 
into alahiem, and fancied that therein he'beheld the moon, 
which he apostrophized most laboriously, in strains, which 
appeared, from his gestures, to run over with an overwhelming 
pathos, roaring as it were any nightingale ; unfortunately, 
nowever, I did not understand their meaning. On request- 
ing his opinion, he stared strangely, and told me, that the 
Quarterly Review knew nothing about it ; which was all 
the answer I could get, as he be^an immediately to recite a 
hymn (as he termed it) in praise of moonshine. I now 
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Itpproached tKe most respectable personage ii^ the' grpnp, 
to whom the others seemed to pay a kind of implicit defer- 
ence. His aspect was good ; but there was an appearance 
of affected homeliness and simplicity about him, which was 
any thing rather than nature ; however^ the man seemed as< 
if he could not help even the affectation of her realities, 
and, in consequence, appeared to greater advantage than the 
rest, inasmuch as his affectation was natural, and sat upon 
him very becomingly ; whilst in the others, every gesture 
oply displayed the constraint under which they laboured; 
in order to convey to others what made their maipier» 
only appear the more ridiculous. This man also had 
written a tragedy, and I thought he was not marvellously 
fond of the display of the 1500 copies, made by his compa^ 
nion, who, I saw, was much occupied in ^zing at, and 
fondly admiring, a mask which he had some time worn, and 
inquiripg from his comrades, whether it were proper to walk 
abroad without it, and how he looked in his natural face. 
To say the truth, Jbds were a very insipid and unexpressionable 
sort of a set of features, nothing much of good or ill de- 
picted there; and I heard his companions, and the last 
named gentleman in particular^ strenuously advise him to 
drop the mask ; and 1 fancied it was with a view of letting 
the world into the secret, and so allowing the interest to 
subside, which was probably raised solely by the artifice of 
always going abroad with nis face under a visor, and by 
that means causing the wondering ttnd anxious inquiries of 
those, who might never have thought it worth their pains to 
bestow any attention on the wearer, had not a sort of fac- 
titious interest been kept up by this empirical contrivance. 
The fate of the man with the iron mask would probably 
never have been remembered, had not the curiosity of the 
world been stimulated by his mysterious concealment. I 
fancied I should much like to know the opinion of these 
two tragedy writers, on the subject of my lucubrations : — • 
one said, that Poetry was any thing, and any thing was 
Poetry, if treated in a proper manner ; for which proper 

manner, he referred me to his ; the other said, no one; 

save the Italians and the old writers, knew what Poetry was; 
until the knowledge had been revived within this year-and- 
a-half by himself, and that he had made Poetry a great deal 
more poetical, and given it a far greater relish, by a due 
admixture of fornication, adultery and incest, which wer^ 
in themselves highly poetical, and imparted a savoury 
smack tp the dry moralities on which they were forced 
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^om^imiei^ to expatiate. This wsui all I could get frdm .him,, 
and^ on looking over his tragedy, I thought it amply suffi- 
cient. I was going to proceed with my inquiries, when \. 
felt myself seized by a heiaivy hand, and, on turning round, 
I beheld a clumsy looking man, with a strange and s^leian? 
countenance, who told me to come with him, as I should 
get no good by "hearkening to these lads. I followed him: 
apart^and he began with a kind of sing-song voice, ahd" 
manner, like unto the pathetic gesticulations of an Egyp- 
tian beggar-woman, to repeat a favourite part from one of 
his productions. ISTot comprehending its imports I waited, 
rather impatiently for its termination ; and, taking tbet. 
adran*tage of a momentary pause, or breathing space, equi- 
valent to a blank tine in one of the stanzas, I ventured 
hastily to propound my question, " What is Poetry?"; 
The man seem^ struck with amaze, as if doubting the evir' 
dence of his astonished ears ; but soon gathering into hi& 
face a terrific expression, and darting at me a look of unut*' ^ 
terable scorn^ he loudly replied. That is Poetry, and away 
he went ;. nor could any entreaties or apologies of mine bring 
him back, or make any atonement for the obtuseness of my 
intellects, in failing to recognise that he had been repeating 
what he supposed a most aj)t illustration of the very subn 
ject, to solicit an explanation of which, I had unluckily, 
interrupted him. I could. not refrain from laughing at the 
pertness of my last group of acquaintance^, who, when they 
observed my admonitor sullenly marching off, cried out. 

Tu-whit ! -^ — tu-whoo I 
How drowsily it crew ! 
and a universal war greeted the angry poet, who forthwith 
proceeded to complain of their treatment to a knot of his 
friends at some distance. 

I was travelling onwards, when I met a man mounted on 
an animal of the long-eared tribe, whether mule or ass, I 
have at present no distinct recollection ; "he had a carter's 
frock slipped on rather untidily over a dark suit of clothes, 
and he carried a good stout cudgel in his dexter hand ; but 
most ludicrously did the solemnity of his look contrast with 
his garb and equipment. He appeared to be repeating some* 
thing of great moment to himself, evidently in measure, for 
at. the end of every stanza, as I supposed, he lifted his head, 
hand, and cudgel, crying aloud, with a most rapture-awaken- 
ing tone, " Fiddle, faddle," and bang went the cudgel on 
the ribs of the patient beast, who, evidently inured to the 
operation, displayed no impatience, but, with steady gaiU 
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and philosophic mien, held on the e^en tenour of his way," 
•* Fiddle faddle," " bang/' at regular intervals, being the 
only sounds which gave notice of their approach or depar- 
ture. The rider had a long mournful face, like unto his bearer ; 
find whether with continued habits of intercourse, or by the 
influence of that assimilation by which things, animate and 
inanimate, grow imperceptibly into each other's likenesses;' 
there certainly was a great similarity of expression between 
^he two. I regrettea my being ooliged to interrupt the 
performance, and was loath, indeed, to disturb the regula- 
rity of their proceedings ; however, I made free to step 
nearer to the rider, and requested his definition of Poetry; 
He very civilly waved some apolo^es I was making, for 
my unseasonable interruption, and, lifting up his frock, dis- 
played a huffe pair of plush breeches, from the sinister 
pocket of which he drew out a toad-stool, an excise permit, 
a dandelion-flower, and a daisy ; he then began to discourse 
most touchingly concerning; nature and her sympathies^, and 
informed me, that the soul of man had passed through an' 
indefinite number of modes of existence, and that his own 
soul had wandered up and down the universe from eternity, 
for any thing \ie knew; — that Poetry was nothing but a sud- 
den uplifting, for a moment, of the veil which concealed the 
combinations of former reminiscences, and left on the soul 
a track pf glory like the train of a meteor, after the body has 
4isappeared; or, like the rumbling of a coach, after the 
vehicle has passed. I thanked him for his solution, and 
was again speeding onwards, when another laugh was heard 
from -the worthies before mentioned : on turning round to 
ascertain its cause, I beheld an indifferently tall, fair-look- 
ing personage, dressed in a black gown, who was passing 
by in great haste, ^nd trying to tear away a label, which 
spme of these witty wags had pinned to his back; he 
troubled himself exceedingly to get at it, but in vain ; this 
seenungly tinwelcome companion kept its place, very much 
to the annoyance of the wearer. I was curious to ascertain 
the contents of this ticket, particularly a3 I saw it excited 
a smile of satisfaction in mo^t of the persons who chanced 
to behold it ; but to get a ppep I found no very easy matter; 
he wriggled and twi'sted, and kept up such an incessant 
fidget, either to get rid of it, or to prevent its being read ; 
however, after much running and doubling, I ascertained 
the purport of what sat so uneasy on the gownsman. 
^' Prof essor of Morality to B—T- d'i Magazine^*' was em- 
blazoned in pretty ferge characters on his encumbrance ; 
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^d the humour of the thing tickled the paesers by ^p 
hugely, that a continuous shout of unrestrained laughter 
was heard for some time, kef)t up W the fresh comers, wl^o 
every now and then had a sigjit of the unlucky paper. I 
'thought the man was not in a very enviable situation^ and 
would have wished to drop his connexion with that publi-* 
cation; but something or other prevented him from speaking 
out, and he was evidently contriving how to get off unper- 
ceived, not being able to get rid of the label without 
stripping his gowti. I ventured to approach him with my 
question on roetry; but I could get no answer, either 
because he did not know much about the matter, or else^ 
being particularly hurried with his present engagements, he 
bad enough to do, without attending to what did not imme-' 
diately beloiig to his own concerns $ nevertheless, I felt 
exceedingly sorry for his situation, as the man really pos- 
sessed talent, and was a true worshipper of the Muses. 
I had scarcely time to turn me, ere I was aware of a 

ioung man galloping fui'iously his courser, as if he would 
ave outstripped the wind« He was without hat, and his long 
hair and garments flying loose, in most tumultuous disorder^ 
gave him the appearance of a madman just escaping from 
the trammels of his keeper. He attracted the notice of all 
around him, from the apparently unrestrained impetuosity 
of his career, and the headlong fury with which he rushed 
onwards, as he. told us, towards destruction, crying out, 
that it was the last time thei people ever would hear from 
him ; and, roaring aloud, in very good player-like accents,! 
a most deep-toned and energetic " Farewell,'* he wasuoiit of 
sight in an instant. I thought from the ostentatious manner 
. of his departure, and the tone of his adieus, there was 
V method in his madness,^' and that his miseries and disap- 
pointments were not quite of so incurable a nature as he 
represented, from the public display which he made of their 
accumulated and sickening operations. We had scarcely 
time to begin our lament over his untimely fate, when, from 
afar, I beheld his courser's eye of fire, and foot of wind, 
again approaching ; and, as he flew by, the rider rolled out 
a torrent of complaints ut the waywardness of fate. I 
heard no more ; the velocity of his motion preventing fur- 
ther cognizance. Scarcely had I an opportunity to talk to 
my neighbpurs about this strange phenomenon, or to inquire 
its meaning, when I beheld him returning, mounted on the 
same steed, but in a far different garb ; a suit of motley was 
his wear, and^ most gracefully did he flourish his long cap. 
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and jingle his bells, to the no small entertainment of the 
crowds who followed in his train. He reined in his courser* 
with great skill, and occasionally instructed the beast to 
fling out his heels on the too near approach of some curious^ 
and impertinent wight, whose discomfiture was a source of 
infinite mirth to the grinning multitude. People at last 
grew wary, and kept at a respectful distance, not daring to 
achieve a too near approximation to the mountebank rider ; — 
this did not, however, prevent them holding on a sad clamour' 
and disturbance amongst themselves, respecting the merry* 
mountebank ; but it was astonishing with what indifference 
he beheld the turbulent mob, and appeared not to value a 
rush, either their censure, or their applause. I just longed 
to ask him the question about poetry, but I really durst not 
approach, for I fancied his steed was mischievous, and 
might do me a despite; however, recollecting that there 
might be some stupid fellow near, whose person he woultf 
not think it worth while to molest, I began to look around 
me, and soon found one to answer that description. For a 
trifling reward he undertook to convey my message, and 
immediately conveyed his stupid and unmeaning face into* 

the vicinity of his ship^s. The question being put, the 

rider looked a moment, as if rather puzzled with his round- 
faced CEdipus, who, unmoved and unconcerned, awaited 
patiently and uncaringly his answer. The pause was scarce 
a moment, a sarcastic smile gathered on his lips, and hef 
suddenly replied, *' Springs to catch woodcocks, and scam* 
pered immediately out of sight. 

Marchingr off rather troubled with the answer I had 
gained, which seemed much more puzzling to understand 
than the original question, I trod unwillingly on the toes of 
a lady, who was discoursing in most amazing diction with 
an eldexly personage, who, with praise-worthy and unex- 
ampled patience, had endured for some time the infliction' 
of the cnastisement he could not escape without a murmur. 
I was, however, afterwards told, that the gentleman had got 
a very comfortable and convenient method of napping witk 
his eyes open ; and when he appeared to be enduring with 
a wonderful patience evils of tne' above nature, which, un- 
fortunately, we are all of us either more or less subject to, 
nothing was farther from his thoughts than the subject 
matter whereon his tormentors were ingeniously expatiat- 
ing. After making a host of apologies to the lady for my 
inadvertence, I begged„«he would resume her discourse, 
adding, that when that was ended I had a question to ask: 
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She brightened on hearing this, ima^ning probably that jtht 
qnestioh was one which every fair dame does like, once or 
twice in her life-time, having an opportunity given her of 
listening to» and availing herself of its import. She seemed 
now as eager to finish her discourse, as before she had been 

to continue it. . *' Oh ! dear Mr. , my poor conversation 

has only been carried on for the amusement of our worthy 
friend here; and, I dare say, he will excuse the interrup- 
tion." V Whatever your conversation might have been^ 
nkadam, i should be but too happy in listening to it $ 
mthing that falls from your lips can fail to be interesting.^ 

'* So think Messrs. , my booksellers," said the lady, 

evidently well pleased; " and you, of course, have seen 
Inentioned in all the public papers the amoimt they have 
giveii to me for what, I can assure you, are mere tnfles to 
the subiects I intend to execute ; mere bagatelles, I promise 

yotf. But, Mr. , if you are determined to know the 

matter of our discourse, the baronet can inform you, that I 
was just hinting at the propriety, and indeed the necessity 
of his majesty establishing a female order of merit, when 
knighthood, or rather ladyhood, mi^ht be conferred on the 
most deserving of our sex. I think it a matter of th^ 
highest moment, and, of course^ I should not then have to 
wait for knight or belted lord ; but might be ennobled im- 
mediately by a gallant thump from his majesty." I readily 
agreed to the propriety of this measure, and offered my 
best services towards its happy accomplishment. To my 
question she replied, that passion was the very essence of 
poetry ; and whenever a man was passionately fond of any 
thing, he might ** very justly be said to be a poet for the 
time being." ' - An alderman over his turtle at a city feast; 
and a, baiUie in the ' toon cooncilj' then, are both true poets,'- 
said the baronet, with a smile of keen enjoyment. " Your 
pardon, sir ; . ridicule is not a test of truth, and there rests 
mine answer-" ** Very lady-like indeed, madam, and ex- 
ceedingly well parried," cried I, willing to preserve quiets 
ness: however, they both appeared in the best possible 
humour, and very nappily disposed to be soon pleased. 
The baronet was a pale, lar^e looking man, with a very 
expressive countenance, having long white locks, which 
covered a head of peculiar conformation ; the height from 
the eyebrow to the summit of the skull was truly astonish-* 
ing, and the nearness of the eyebrows to the eye, gave a 
very searching appearance to his look and manner ; there 
was. also a cutting sharpness about the mouth, which 
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savoured very strongly of a disposition to satire^ and of & 
power to execute vengeance to tne uttermost, on any unfor*- 
tunate fellow-mortal who might chance to come snort, or 
o^end in any point— though, perhaps, the infliction of 

{)unishment might be continued rather for amusement, than 
rom any absolute pleasure he might derive in the culprit's 
sufferings. It is but justice, however, to say, that the 
l^indness and urbanity of his nature prevented the exercise 
of a talent so injurious to the peace and comfort of society. 

Sir -^ was amusing his leisure hours, some years back^ 

In furbishing up a number of rusty and strange-looking 
helmets, breast-plates, and other warlike appurtenances; 
and he had succeeded to admiration in improving their old 
and uncouth appearance. He likewise took great dielight 
in changing the aspect of modem weapons, and other less 
martial matters, so as to give them all the appearance of 
real antiques ; though most of them were but Birmingham 
ware, of exceedingly slender manufacture, and not com- 
posed of the most durable materials. For some time past 
there have been hawked about, in shoals, a numerous 
train of raree and gallanti shows ; accompanied by dancing 
figures of very ingenious mechanism, imitating the movje* 
ments and transactions of real life to admiration. So 
superior were they, at first, to the common run of these 
exhibitions, that old and young, rich and poor, were equally 
fascinated with the delightful spectacles exhibited with so 
unsparing a hand throughout tne country. Nothing was 
heard of, for a while, but these delightful novelties; and 
what added much to keep up the universal interest excited, 
was the mysterious concealment of the mechanic who put 
together the machinery, by which their niotions were 
governed* Some said it Was Buonaparte, who, by their 
means, was endeavouring to amuse the country, and to 
divert the public attention from a too close inspection of 
his own movements. Others said, the galloping lord before 
mentioned was the engineer ; however, that was soon found 
out to be the WTong quarter to direct the public scent to. 
It was soon perceived that some oSfthe new-old and old-new 
wares belonging to the baronet were exhibited in these 
"show boxes, and the hue and cry was immediately com- 
menced in that direction ; but the public again were put to 
a full stand, by a fiat and explicit denial of his having the 
honour to be the contriver of the articles in question. 
Every bush was beaten, every cover was unclosed, and all 
means, fair and unfair, were tried to detect the source of so 
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powerful a sce^t; but .in rain. Whenerer the dogs weie 
turned loose, and wherever the hunt began, it always ended 
at the baronet's own door ; and, at last, neither denial8> ndr 
expostulations, could convince the mob, that the " trait* 
did not commence from his own apartments. The matter 
rests here at present, and the same mystery hangs over 
the original contriver. We are, however, still overrun with 
fresh importations from the northern metropolis, by the 
same hand, which follow one another with inconceivable 
rapidity; but it is very evident that haste, scantiness of 
materials, or exhaustion, have long begun to render the 

Euppets less attractive ; and every fresh arrival but displays 
ow hard it is for a person to know when he has attained 
the height of his fame, and to prevent a descent of the hili 
with an accelerated velocity. 

I was gazing with feelings of great interest on the figure 
of the baronet, who certainly is an object worthy of a 
diligent perusal, when my attention was turned towards a 
good humoured^ unpolished shepherd, who, with a " corbie*' 
on one hand, and a large greyhound by the other, was 
chanting some time-worn ballad, and evidently with great 
feeling. A poet*s glance shot from his eye, and as he 
gazed, with ai^ intense ardour, on the blue sky, the brown 
hill, and the still cool waters of St. Mary's LaJce, I heard 
him exclaim, with a gush of. delight bursting from his very 
soul — 

" She found me in the bracken glen/' > 

I hastened to him, having caught a kindred feeling ; and we 
were soon found traversing together the banks and " Braes 
of Yarrow," and expatiating at large on the wild, and even 
/taruriait/ barrenness of the scenes around us. Dryope 
Tower, where the " Flower of Yarrow" died, was in full 
view; and all the wonders of the past came booming on 
the mind, mingling regret, love, sorrow, admiration, awej 
and a thousand other nameless feelings, into one vast flood 
of thought, of an indescribable intenseness, makine the 
very heart-strings tremble, lest they might not be able to 
withstand the mil burst of the tide, which threatened to 
overwhelm the very hiding places of the soul, and to sweep 
reason from her tottering throne. I had no occasion to ask 
the shepherd his deiinition of poetry ; I felt, at that time, it 
\i?ould be an insult to her high office to examine the titles 
by which she held it, or to explore the tenure on which her 
pretensions were founded. "Ine right by which she wields 
VOL. III. — NO. 6. r 
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her sceptre^ is a spontaneous ackuowledgmi?nt of the soul — 
it is interwoven with the very essence of our being, and tp 
define her attributes seemed to me as vain, as an attempt to 
define our existence, or that of the Deity, by whom it^ 
blaze was first enkindled. I was suddenlv aroused from 
my reverie, by the shepherd roaring out a humorous song, 
the materials for which were gathered from amongst his 
neighbours ; and numerous were the scraps of legendary 
lore which he had contrived to cull from the peasantry of 
the surrounding districts. A vein of infinite humour ran 
along his features, and that eye, which had before been lit 
up with ecstasy, now rolled on me with a roguish leer, 
wnich, in spite of my well-behaved efibrts to the contrary^ 
most irresistibly put to flight the gravity and pathos of my 
before-mentioned demeanour. I was forced to bid adieu to 
the *' braes o' Yarrow," and I departed from my companion 
with much regret; not, however, without expressing au 
ardent hope that we should meet again, and mingle together 
in after days '^ the thoughts that breathe, and words that 
burn," 

I had entirely lost sight of my bookcase-temple, and was 
pursuing my way, by nill and dale, and winding stream, 
when I found myself in the midst of a beautiful pleasure- 
ground, interspersed with artificial rocks, ruins, and moss- 
grown castles; embellished with an unceasing variety of 
fountains, grottoes, and thick spreading woods. All the 
charms which art could invent to please the eye, and gratify 
the taste, were here mingled with unsparing profusion, yet 
with most consummate skill ; and though evidently , the 
work of art, yet the elements of that art being taken froin 
nature alone, displayed a power and a fascination to the 
aye, which nature s unassisted beauties perhaps never could 
have produced, unheightened by those very forms which 
her own works had first developed. It was as one of 
(Claude's paintings, compared to the real landscape. Na- 
ture's accidental and scattered beauties were here brought 
together, and constituting a whole pf such transcendant 
loveliness, as was never perhaps seen by mortal eye in the 
realities by which we are surrounded ; or, if ever beheld, it 
was only by the mind looking through herself, if I may be 
a[llowed the expression, at the glowing scene ; and giving it 
H hue, and a glory, which perhaps even the pencil has bu^ 
feebly the power to portray. /Jfyo well dressed gentlemen 
wef 6 walking in a beautiful parterre, studded with a pro- 
f&aion of choice exotics, mingled with a ajdendid variety of 



flowers, the natural productions* of our own soil/ One of 
them, an elderly person of most mild and benevolent aspect; 
with a few hairs thinly sprinkled over his fine forehead, was 
speaking enravUhinfffy on the Pleasures of Memory. Thd 
other, a more youtnral person, looked forward and around; 
singitig the delights which Hope can give; and never^ I 
believe, was beheld such a striking and illusory personifi* 
cation of Memory and Hope, as then presented them^lves 
before me. I had no occasion to put my question. One 
would have replied, that poetry was the recollection of the 
past, stripped of all its impoetical realities, and glazed or 
scumbled, as the painters would say, with the warm hues of 
a fervid imagination. The other, that Hope was the true 
source of all poetical feeling ; deprive it of her alluring 
smiles, and you deprive it of that ojr which its very being 
subsists, and its operations are carried on to succeeding 
generations. 

My attention was now directed to a figure at some dis- 
tance, most monstrously attired ; he was viewing himself^ 
nevertheless, with vast sati^action, in the still waters of an 
extensive lake ; and occasionally reading aloud portions of 
poetry out of several neatly bound manuscript books, glit- 
tering in all the pride of morocco " leather and primella,'? 
There was a heaviness about his manner, which was a per-* 
feet conti^st to the looks and habits of the preceding indi-< 
viduals ; and the outre and unnatural dress with which he 
had garnished his person, did not in any degree tend to 
remove the unfavourable impression his appearance Was 
calculated to produce. How it was I know not, biit the 
first look was prodigiously against him; yet he might have 
^een perhaps' taken for a god in some countries, for verily 
his aspect was not very far unlike those precious specimens 
pf Asiatic and South-Sea-Island worship, which we gaze at» 
wondering if it were possible for bemgs endowed with 
human faculties, to behold such mis-shapen and " horrible 
imaginings," with any other feelings than those of disgust 
and abhorrence. I turned me away, not caring to pay any 
regard' to the opinions of so unpoetically equipped aa 
article as now stood before me. I was, however, afterwardil 
informed, that I had conceived an erroneous opinion of his 
character as a poet, arising from prejudice ; and that if I 
had but taken the trouble to ask him the question, I should 
not have repented making the attempt. 

Proceeding onwards, I met with one to whom, at the first 
glnace, my heart seemed as if attracted by some invisible 
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agent. Retired and unassuming in his demeanour, his 
aociety I solicited, and soon found that I waB not mistaken 
in my first impressions. I found him, like his poetry, 
tender and unanected ; breathing an air of something more 
than mere humanity, humble, devout, kind, and feeling a 
warm sympathy for the fate> and an interest for the ultimate 
success of those who, like himself, once solicited diffidently 
the attention of a cautious public; and, like him, were 
driven back from her door by some pampered and over-fed 
menial and minister to her depraved appetites, with obloquy 
and with scorn. Kind and disinterested was the advice he 
gave, and so meek and forgiving his disposition, that he 
murmured not at the ungenerous reception he met with ; 
but solely attributed it to the curs and lacqueys, who infest 
the first approaches to her presence. It was quite refresh- 
ing to listen to the divine and holy breathings which 
seemed to arise from his very soul, after gazing^ on the 
revolting scenes, and hearkening to the tales of unblushing 
abominations, which from every side were unsparingly 
revealed. I wished to feel what he had felt, to strike like 
him the lyre with a sanctified ardour, and with a hand freed 
from the pollutions which taint the whole mass of our polite 
literature; exhibiting a loathsome spectacle of the corrup- 
tion and moral decay which takes place, when the body is 
uninvigorated, and unrefreshed by the life-giving spirit 
from smove. 

V Near to the poet walked a young man of a warm and 
ardent imagination, who occasionally chanted forth a 
sacred son^, quite con amore ; the muse being evidently 
wooed for love, and her affections solely the object of his 
pursuit. He often wpeared to meet the cold scorn of the 
passing eye, but it chilled not the ardour of his pursuit ; it 
repressed not the uprising of the spirit, striving to soar to 
that empyreal space, where the poet's soul can sit unmoved 
and unaisturbed by the petty commotions of a busy and 
unthinking world. I heard him repeM a few stanzas, and 
my recollection still enables me to preserve the following, 
which, if not the best, are the only lines I can snatch from 
their oblivion : — 

r 

<< I seek, but canDot^nd ; 

I cry, thou hearest not ; 
My moans are given to the wind, 

Unanswer'd and forgot. 
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Oil, that yon cloud might bring 

My soul unto its rest I 
Oh, that the zephyr's gentle wing 

Would bear me to Uiy breast! 

Sovereign of all^ supreme 

Dost thou for ever dwell, 
Encompassed by th' eternal beam* \ 

Light inaccessible. 

Yet from those dazzling rays 

No mortal may come nigh, 
The sun hath kindled first his blaze, 

To bless this lower sky. 

And though in glory now 

I may not meet thy face ; 
That sunny beam may round me glow — 

The sun of righteousness. 

Or dost thou, wrapp'd in night, 

Now veil thine awful face ; 
Thick clouds thy throne of hidden might. 

Darkness thy dwelling-place. 

Yet should that darkness shroud 

Thy presence from my sight, 
There is a star can pierce l^e cloud 

Which dims the brow of night 

That faint and twinkling gem. 

Its lustre wan doth borrow 
From yon bright orb, whose comings beam 

S}iall bring an endless morrow. 

I 

And though that sun hath set 

In proud magnificence ; 
I see the stars' pale glimmer yet. 

Whose beams are borrowed thence. 

Soon shall the night be o'er. 

And day's own moni^rch rise» 
In clouds and glogm to set no more. 

Nor speed to otl^er skies. 

Then shall I seek and find 

A joy which fadeth not; — 
No sighs shall float upon the wind 

Unanswerd and forgot. 
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Gladness and delight were in his heart, emanating from 
every limb and feature. His eye shed raptures, and an 
atmosphere of joy seemed to surround him. I was going 
to solicit his definition of! poetry, when the whole scene 
suddenly disappeared. I beheld the polished doors of my 
old boot-case, shining fitfully in the trembling and uncer- 
tain glimmerings of a fipcaying fire, the candle had disap- 
peared from the socket, and 1 started up just as the old 
wooden clock was hastily proclaiming the hour of mid- 
night, wondering at my vision, but wondering more that 
the old house-keeper niad not awakened me, ere the charm 
was wound up ; though not regretting my time as unprofit- 
ably passed, however the gentle readier may consider his 
own, after he has perused this article. 



An Essay on the Meligioh of the Indian Tribes of North 
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PART II. 



On the belief of a God who regulates the aflFairs of men, 
and of a future state of rewards and punishments, all 
religion is founded ; and from these principles all religious 
rites are ultimately derived. But there is an obvious dis- 
tinction to be made between the tradition of doctrines, and 
the tradition of those outward observances, with which the 
doctrines were originally connected. The ti*adition of doc- 
trines is oral ; the tradition of ceremonies is ocular. The 
relation of the most simple fact, as it passes from mouth to 
mouth, is discoloured and di&ftorted. After a few removals 
from its source, it becomes so altered as hardly to have any 
resemblance to its ^rst form. B\it it is not so ti^ith regard 
to actions. These are retained, by the sight, the most 
faithful and accurate of our senses ; — they are imitated ; — 
the imitation becomes habitual ; — and habits, when once 
formed, are with difficulty eradicated. Tlo fact is more 
certain, or falls "moi'e withii;i the experience of every atten- 
tive observer of our nature, than that of customs prevailing 
among nations, for which jthey are totally unpible to ac- 
count. Even among individuals, habits exist long after 
the causes have ceased^, to which they owed their origin. 
The child imitates the Skotioni^ of me pareut, without 
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inquiring, in all cases, into the motives which lead to the 
observance ; and even if informed of the motives, he may 
either misconceive or forget them. Here, then, is the 
difference between oral and ocular tradition. The doctrine 
may be lost in the current of ages, while the ceremony 
is transmitted unimpaired: — • 

SegDius irritant animos demissa per aurem 
Quam quee sunt oculis subjecta fidelibus. 

HoR. A. P. 180. 

That which strikes the eye 

Lives long upon the mind : the faithful sight 
Engraves the image with a beam of light. 

In endeavouring, therefore, to trace the affinities which 
a corrupt religion may bear to the pure, if we wish to be 
successful,. we must confine ourselves to its outward obsefr 
vances. This remark applies with peculiar force to the 
religion of the Indian 4nbes. They nave never possessed 
the knowledge of letters, and all their religious doctrines 
have been trusted to the uncertain conveyance of oral 
tradition. The wild and roving life of the Indian is at 
variance with the reception of regular instruction; and 
though the parents may be very careful in relating their 
traditions to their children, they must of necessity be con*- 
fused and imperfect. But supposing them to be ever so 
exact, we have no certainty that the accounts given of them 
by travellers are correct. ' The Indians, it has before been 
observed, are not communicative on religious subjects ; and 
they may take pleasure in baffling, or misleading, the 
curiosity of white men, whom they, in general^ look upon 
with no friendly eye. And with regard to oral traditions, 
there is greater roomi also for th^ imagination of the 
traveller to draw wrong conclusions, and to be influenced 
in his report by the power of a preconceived system. On 
the other hand, with regard to religious ceremonies, he has 
only to give a faithful relation of what he sees ; and even if 
the force of some favourite theory leads him to mingle hia 
comments with his description, a judicious reader is able 
to. separate the one -from the other. The application of 
these principles will save much labour, and give certainty 
to a subject, which has hitherto been considered as afford!^ 
ing nothing but conjecture. We will proceed, then, to 
consider the external part of the religion (^tbe India^s; 
and we shall soon see, jiot only that there is a great 
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nhiformity iamong the rites of nations who aire radically 
different; but, if I am not mistaken, that connexion with 
^^ patriarchal religion which might naturally be supposed 
to exist, if the one be considered as a corruption of the 
other. 

All who have been conversant with the worship of the 
American tribes, finite in the assertion, that they offer 
sacrifices and oblations, both to the great Spirit, and to the 
subordinate or intermediate divinities. To all the inferior 
deities, whether good or malevolent, the Hurons, the Iro- 
quois, and the Algonkins, m^ke various kinds of offerings. 
*' To propitiate the god of the waters," says Charlevoix, 
" they cast into the streams and lakes, tobacco, and birds 
which they have put to death. In honour of the sun, and 
also of inferior spirits, they consume in the fire a part of 
every thing they use, as an acknowledgment of the power 
froin which they have derived these possessions. On some 
occasions, they have been observed to make libations, 
invoking at the same time, in a mysterious manner, the 
object of their worship. These invocations they have 
never explained ; whether it be, that they have in fact no 
l3ieaning, or that the words have been transmitted by tradi- 
tion, unaccompanied by their signification, or that the 
Indians themselves are unwilling to reveal the secret. 
Strings of wampum, tobacco, ears of com, the skins, and 
'often the whole carcasses of animals, are seen along diffi^ 
cult or dangerous roads, on rocks, and on the shores of 
rapids, as so many offerings made to the presiding spirit of 
the place. In these cases^ dogs are the most common 
victims; and are often suspended alive upon trees by the 
hinder feet, where they are left to die in a state of madness.'- 
What Charlevoix thus affirms, with regard to the Hurons, 
Iroquois, and Algonkins, is mentioned by Mackenzie as 
practised among the Knisteneaux. " There are stated 
periods/' says he, " such as the spring and autumn, when 
they engage in very long and solemn ceremonies. On these 
occasions, do^s are offered as sacrifices; and those which 
are fat and milk-white are preferred. They also make large 
offerings of their property, whatever it may be. The scene 
of these ceremonies is in an open inclosure, on the bank of a 
rjver or lake, and in the most conspicuous situation, in order 
that such as are passing along, or travelling, may be induced 
to make their offerings. There is also a particular custom 
among them, that on these occasions, if any of the tribe, or 
ev^Q. a stranger, should be passing by, and be in real want of 
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any thing that is displayed as an offering, h% has a right to 
take it, so that he replaces it with some article he can spare^ 
though it be of far inferior value ! but to take or touch any 
thing wantonly is considered as a sacrilegious act, and 
highly insulting to the Great Master of Ltfe, who is the 
sacred object of th^ir devotion." At the feasts made by 
their chiefs, he farther observes, '' a small quantity of meat 
or drink is sacrificed before they begin to eat, by throwing it 
into the fire, or on the earth." A similar account is given 
by Adair of the practice among the Creeks, Katabahs, Che- 
rokeesy Choctaws, and other southern Indians. '' The Indian 
women," says he, *' always throw a small piece of the flattest 
of the meat into the fire, when they are eating, and fre* 
quently before they begin to eat. They pretend to draw 
omens from it, and firmly believe that it is the mean of 
obtaining temporal blessings, and averting temporal evils. 
The men, both in their summer and winter hunt, sacrifice in 
the woods a large fat piece of the first buck they kill, and 
frequently the whole carcass. This they ofler up, either as 
a tiianksgiving for the recovery of health, and for their 
former success in hunting, or that the Divine care and goodr 
ness may still be continued to them." 

The song of the Lenap6 warriors, as they go out to meet 
their enemy, concludes with the promise of a victim if they 
return in safety :—r 

O ! Thou Great Spirit above I 

Give me strength and courage to meet my enemy s 

Suffer me to return again to my children, 

To my wife. 

And to my relations! 

Take pity on me, and preserve ray life, 

An4 I will malfe to thee a sacrifice. 

Accordingly, '* after a successful war," says Heckewelder, 
" they never fail to ofler up a sacrifice to the great Being, 
io return him thanks for h^'Ving given them courage and 
strength to destroy or conquer their enemies." 

. Loskiel, who has given a minute account of the sacrifices 
offered by the Lenap4> pr Dejawares, and who is said, by 
Heckewelder, to have almost exhausted the subject, affirms 
that thjey are offered upon all occasions the most trivial, as 
well as the most important. " They sacrifice to a hare," 
says he, *' because, according to report, the first ancestor 
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of the Indian tribes had that name *. To Indian com they 
sacrifice bear's flesh, but to deer and bears Indian com; to 
the fishes, small pieces of bread in the shape of fishes ; but 
they positively deny that they pay any adoration to these 
subordinate good spirits, and affirm that they only worship 
the true God, through them : for God, say they, does not 
require men to pay ofierings. or adoration immediately to 
him. He has, therefore, made known his will in dreams, 
notifying to them what beings they have to consider as 
MamltoeSy and what offerings to make to them," — ** Whena 
boy dreams that he sees a large bird of prey, of the size of a 
man, flying toward him from the north, and saying to him, 
^ Roast some meat for me,' the boy is then bound to 
sacrifice the first deer, or bear, he shoots to this bird. The 
'sacrifice is appointed by an old man, who fixes on the day 
and place in which it is to be performed. Three days 
previous to it, messengers are sent to invite the guests. 
These assemble in some lonely place, in a house large 
' enough to contain three fires. At the middle fire, the old 
man performs the sacrifice. Having sent for twelve straight 
and supple sticks, he fastens them into the ground, so as to 
inclose a circular spot, covering them with blankets. He 
then rolls twelve red-hot stones into the inclosure, each 
of which is dedicated to one God in particular. The largest 
belongs, as they say, to the great God in heaven; the 
second to the sun, or the God of the day; the third to the 
night sun, or the moon ; the fourth to the earth ; the fifth 
to the fire ; the sixth to the water; the seventh to the 
dwelling, or house-god; the eighth to Indian corn; the 
ninth to the west ; the tenth to the south ; the eleventh to 
the east ; and the twelfth to the north. The old man then 
takes a rattle, containing some grains of Indian com, and 
leading the boy, for whom the sacrifice is made, into the 
inclosure, throws a handful of tobacco upon the red-hot 
stones ; and, as the smoke ascends, rattles his calabash, 
calling each god by name, and saying: * This boy (naming 
him) offers unto thee a fine fat deer, and a delicious dish of 
i^apan ! Have mercy on him, and grant good luck to him 
and his family.' *' 

All the inhabitants of the West Indies offered sacrifices ; 
and of these the Charaibes were accustoined, at the funerals 

* ■ . 

* This may account for the following statement by Charlevoix : '^ Prcsque 
tout«s les Nations Algonquines ont donn^ le nom do grand Luvre au 
premier Esprit. Quelques uns Tappellent Mickabou; d*autres AtahcicanJ' 
, Journal^ p. 344.. 
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of their friends, to offer some of the captives who had been 
taken in battle. I scarcely need advert to the well-knowil 
fact, that human sacrifices yrere offered by the Mexicanai 
Of these all the Spanish historians have given the most 
horrible and disgusting accomit; and they are described 
more especially by Bemal Diaz, ]/^ho was an eye-withesd^ 
with the most artless and affecting simplicity. Of this 

{practice, however, there are no traces among the present 
ndian tribes, unless the tormenting of their captives, as 
Charlevoix seems to intimate, be considered as a sacrifice 
to the God of war. 

That the practice of sacrifice, as an expiation for sin, 
formed a prominent feature in the religion of all the nations 
of the old world, is a truth too well knowii to require proof* 
That it formed a part of the patriarchal religion is equally 
' (Evident ; and that it must have been of tiivine institution 
will, I think, be admitted, after a very little reflection. The 
earliest instance of worship recorded in.the Holy Scriptures, 
is the sacrifice offereid by Cain and Abel ; at a period when 
no permission had yet been given to eat animal food, and 
no pretext could have possibly presented itself to the mind 
of man for taking the life of any of the creatures of God. 
It is equally inconceivable, that by any deduction of unas- 
sisted reason the mind could have arrived at the conclusion^ 
that to destroy a part of creation could be acceptable to the 
Creator; much less, that it could be viewed as an act of 
homage. The difficulty is still greater, when it is considered 
that this was intended as ah expiation for the sins of the 
ofierer. How could the shedding of the blood of an animal 
be looked upon as an atonement for the offences which man 
had committed against his Maker? This would have been 
to make an a!ct at which nature would once have involunT 
tarily shuddered, the expiation of another act which might 
not m itself be so hurtful or so barbarous. This reasonmg 
is further strengthened by the next instance of worship 
recorded in the Bible. When Noah had descended from 
the ark, the- first act of a religious nature which he peiN- 
formed, was to build an altar, and to offet'sactifice^ Human 
reason would have dictated a course of conduct directly 
opposite, for it would have told him not to diminish the 
'sctoty remnant of life, especially when the earth was already 
covered with the victims which had perished in the mighty 
waste of waters. 

But if of divine institution, the question theri arises, what 
was the reason of the institution? Every intelligent being 
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proposes to himself some end -«- some design to be accom- 
plisned by his actions. What, then^ with reverence let it 
be asked, was the desi^ of Ood ? 

To the Christian me solution of this inquiry is not 
difficult. He has learned, that in the secret counsels of 
Almighty wisdom, the death of the Messiah was essential 
for the salvation of man ; that, in his death, the first of our 
race was as much interested as he will be who will listen to 
the last stroke of departing time ; that it was necessary, 
therefore, to establish a representation of this great event as 
a sign of the future blessing, in order to keep alive the 
hopes and the expectations of men; and that this was 
effected by the slaughter of an innocent animal, whose life 
was in the blood, and whose blood poured out was the 
symbol of his death, who offered himself a ransom for the 
sins of men. Assuming this as the ori^n and intent of 
sacrifice, it is easy to account for its universal prevalence 
among mankind. Noah, as we have seen, offered a burnt- 
offering immediately after he left the ark. From him, and 
his three sons, did their posterity derive the practice ; and 
we find, from the Scriptures, that it prevailed among all the 
nations, which, from their connexion with the family of 
ii Israel, are there incidentally mentioned. If we turn to 
profane history, we cannot open a volume without meeting 
every where the record of sacrifice. The Phenicians, the 
Ethiopians, the Egyptians, the Chinese, the Persians, the 
nations in the north of Europe and Asia, the Carthaginians, 
the Greeks, the Romans, the inhabitants of Gaul and Bri- 
tain — in a word, every heathen nation, of which we have 
any records remaining, constantly offered sacrifice as an 
expiation for sin. The gradual corruption of the true 
religion, while it caused the origin of tne rite to be for- 
gotten, made no other alteration in the practice than such 
as regarded the quality of the victim. Human reason must, 
at all times, have perceived how inadequate was the 
slaughter of animals to atone for the sins of mankind. A 
nobler victim seemed to be demanded ; and it was not to be 
wondered at that the blood of men, and even of children, as 
approaching nearer to innocence, should finally be con-> 
eidered as essential to obtain the grant of pardon. To find 
the same practice prevailing among all the Indian tribes of 
America — a practice deriving its origin, not from any 
dictate of nature, or from the deductions of reason, but 
resting solely upon the positive institution of God, affords 
the most triumphant evidence, that they sprang from the 
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common parent of mankind ; and that their religion, like 
that of all other heathen nations, is derived by a gradual 
deterioration from that of Noah.. At the same time, it will 
be geen, that they are far from having sunk to the lowest 
round on the scale of corruption. With the exception of 
the Mexicans, their religious rites have a character of mild- 
ness which we should elsewhere seek in vain. 

Having seen that sacrifice is practised among the Indians, 
we are naturally led to consider the question, whether they 
have among them a priesthood; and, on this point, the 
testimony of travellers is somewhat discordant. Mackenzie 
mentions that the Chepewyans have high priests*; yet he 
describes the public sacrifices of the Knisteneaux, as offered 
by their chiefs, and the private, by every man in his own 
cabin, assisted by his most intimate friend. Charlevoix 
ftays, that among the Indians of whom he writes, in public 
ceremonies, the chiefs are the priests ; in private, the father 
of each family ; or where there is none, the most consider- 
able person in the cajbin. An aged missionary, he says, 
who lived among the Ott&was, stated, that with them an 
old man performed the office of priest. Loskiel says of 
the Lenape, or Delaware Indians, that " they have neither 
priests regularly appointed, nor temples. At general and 
solemn sacrifices, the oldest men perform the offices of 
priests ; but, in private parties, each man bringing a sacrifice 
IS priest himself. Instead of a temple, a large dwelling- 
house is fitted up for the purpose." He afterwards speaks 
of the place of offering, under the name of " the housb 
of sacrifice;" and mentions it as being " in a lonely 
place f." On the other hand, Bartram, in his account of 
the southern tribes, says, " There is in every town, or tribe, 
a high priest, with several inferior, or junior priests, callea 
by the white people jugglers, or conjurers." To the same 
purpose Adair asserts, that they " have their high priests^ 
and others of a religious order." *' IshtohooUo," he observes, 
*' i9 the name of all their priestly order, and their pontifical 
office descends by inheritance to the eldest." 

Notwithstanding this diversity, however, the difference is 
more in appearance than in reality. Various meanings 
attached to the same words, in consequence of arbitraiy 
associations, may produce a diversity of description. If a 

• Mackenzie, 8vo. vol. i. p. 153. " There are coiijarers and high priests, 
but I was not present at any of their ceremonies.'* 

t Loskiel, p. 39, 40. 42. ad calc. A house of sacrifice is only another 
name for temple. 
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priest be one whose exclusive duty it is to celebrate the, 
rites of religion, then it must be admitted that a priesthood 
exists among the Indians; for those who deny that they 
have priests, allow that in their public sacrifices the chiefs 
are tne only persons authorized to officiate. The only 
difference, then, lies in this, whether the priesthood be or be 
not connected with the office of the magistrate. 

Among Christians, as among the Jews, the priesthood is 
distinct from the civil authority ; but previous to the sepa- 
ration of the family of Aaron, these two offices were 
generally united. Melchizedeck was both king of Salem, 
and priest of the most high God. Jethro was, at the same 
time, priest and prince of Midian; and Abraham himself, 
who is called a prince, performed the sacerdotal functions. 
We find this union of the regal and sacerdotal characters 
e:xisting among heathen liations. Homer describes the 
aged Pylian king as performing religious rites * ; and Virgil 
tells 01 the monarch of Delos, who was both priest and 
king : — 

" Rex AnhiSy rex idem hominum Phoebique sacerdost.*' 

Among the Creeks, and other southern Indians, a monar- 
chical form of government seems to prevail; among the 
northern Indians, a republican. In both the sacerdotal 
office may be united with civil authority, and therefore 
partake of its peculiar character. Among tiie one it may be 
nereditary, among the other elective. If this be not suffi- 
cient to reconcile the discordant accounts, we are bound, I 
think, to respect th^ united testimony of Charlevoix and 
Loskiel in preference to any other, as they do not appear to 
have had any system to serve which might give a bias to 
their statements. And if this be so, it will be seen that the 
religion of the Indians approaches much nearer to the 
patriarchal than to that oi the Jews. Their public sacer- 
dotal offices are performed by their chiefs, and in their 
private, the head of every family is its priest. 

But there is another office, wnich Carver, Bartram, and 
others, have confounded with the priesthood which exists 
among all the Indian tribes, and concerning which there 
is no aiversity in the statement of travellers. To this class 
of men the French missionaries gave the name of Jongleurs, 
whence the English have derived that of jugglers or con- 
jurers. To use the definition of Charlevoix, they are those 
servants of their gods, whose duty it is to announce their 

♦ Odyss. lib. iii. 1. 418—460. f -^neid. lib. iii, 1. 80. 
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wishes, arid to be their interpreters to men: or, in the 
language ofVohiey, those *^ whose trade it is to expound 
dreams, and to negotiate between the manitto and th^ 
votary." " The jongleurs of Canada/* says Charlevoix, 
" boast that by means of the good spirits whom they con- 
sult, they learn what is passing in the most remote coun- 
tries, and what is to come to pass at the most distant period 
of time; that they discover the origin and nature of thfc 
most secret disorders, and obtain the hidden method of 
curing them ; that they discern the course to be pursued in 
the most intricate afiairs ; that they learn to explain the- 
obscurest dreams, to give success to the most difficult nego- 
tiations, and to render the gods propitious to warriors and 
hunters." " I. have heard," he adds, " from persons of the 
most undoubted judgment and veracity, that when these 
impostors shut themselves up in their sweating stoves, 
which is one of their most common preparations for the 
performance of their sleight of hand, they differ in no 
respect from the descriptions given by the poets of the 
priestesses of Apollo, when seated on the Delphic tripod. 
They have been seen to fall into convulsions, to assume 
tones of voice, and to perform actions which were seemingly 
superior to human strength, and which inspired with an 
unconquerable terror even the most prejudiced spectators.'* 
Their predictions were sometimes so surprisingly verified, 
that Charlevoix seems firmly to have believed that they had 
a real intercourse with the father of lies. This account of 
the jongleurs of Canada is confirmed by Mr. Heckewelder, 
in his late work on the Indian tribes. " They are a set," 
he observes, " of professional impostors, who, availing them- 
selves of the superstitious prejudices of the people, acquire 
the name and reputation of men of superior knowledge, and 
possessed of supernatural powers. As the Indians, in 
general, believe in witchcraft, and ascribe to the arte of 
sorcerers many of the disorders with which they are afflicted 
in the regular course of nature, this class of men has arisen 
among them, who pretend to be skilled in a certain occult 
science ; by means pf which they are able, not only to cure 
natural diseases, but to counteract or destroy the enchant- 
mente of wizzards or witches, and expel evil spirits. There 
are jugglers of another kind, in general old men and women 
—who get their living by pretending to supernatural know^ 
ledge — to bring down rain when wanted, and to impart 
good luck to bad hunters. In the summer of 1 799, a most 
uncommon drought happened in the Muskingum country. 
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An old man was applied to by the women to bring down, 
rain, and, after various ceremonies, declared that they should 
have rain enough. The sky had been clear for nearly five 
weeks, and was equally clear when the Indian noade this 
declaration. But, about four in the afternoony the horizoii 
became overcast ; and, without any thunder or wind, it began 
to rain, and continued to do so till the ground became 
thoroughly soaked. Experience had doubtless taught him 
to observe that certain signs in the sky, or in the water, 
were the forerunners of rain ; yet the credulous multitude 
did not fail to ascribe it to his supernatural power." '* It is 
incredible to what a degree the superstitious belief in witch- 
craft operates on the mind of the Indian. The moment his 
imagination is struck with the idea that he is bewitched, he 
is no longer himself. Of this extraordinary power of their 
conjurers, of the causes which produce it, and the manner in 
which it is acquired, they have not a very definite idea. 
The sorcerer, they think, makes^ use of some deadening 
substance, which he conveys to the person he means to 
' strike/ in a manner which they can neither understand nor 
describe. The person thus ' stricken' is immediately seized 
with an unaccountable terror. His spirits sink, his appetite 
fails, he is disturbed in his sleep, he pines and wastes away» 
or a fit of sickness seizes him, and he dies at last, a miserable 
victim to the workings of his own imagination." 

A remarkable instance of this belief in the power of these 
sorcerers, and of the wonderful effects of imagination, is 
.related by Heame, as having occurred during his residence 
among the northern or Chepewyan Indians. Matonabbee, 
one of their chiefs, had reauested him to kill one of his 
enemies, who was at several hundred miles distant. " To 
please this great man," says he, " and not expecting that 
any harm could possibly arise from it, I drew a rough sketch 
of two human figures on a piece of paper, in the attitude 
of wrestling ; in the hand of one of them I drew the figure 
of a bayonet, pointing to the breast of the other. ^ 'ftis/ 
said I to Matonabbee, pointing to the figure which was 
holding the bayonet, * is I, ana the other is your enemy.* 
Opposite to those figures I drew a pine-tree, over which I 

f laced a large human eye, and out of the tree projected a 
uman hand. This paper I gave to Matonabbee, with 
instructions to make it as public as possible. The following 
year, when he came to trade, he intormed me that the man 
was dead. Matonabbee assured me that the man was in 
perfect health when he heard of my design against him, but 



almositj immediately afterward became quite gloomy/ and*; 
refusing: ali kinds of sustenance^ in a very few days* oi^d;'' * 

Bartram, in hid account of the manners and 'habits:of thie^ 
taibes which inhabit Florida and the south of the United 
States, relates, as their general belief, that " their s^r 
has icommunion with, pow^ul invisible spirits,, who have v 
share in the government of human affairs, as well as of th^ 
eieikieiitsl His -influence is so great, as frequently 10 turn 
back ah army when within a day'^s journey of their enemy; 
after a: maroh of several hundred miles. ' '' Indedd,^' ncr 
adds, ''the predictions of these men have surprised max^ 
people. They foretd rain or drought, pretend tobrin^ rain 
at pleasure/ cure diseases, exercise witchcraft, invoke os 
^xpel ^1 spirits, and even assume the pbwer of directing 
thundcv and lightning." The power, then, of these impost 
tors, is supposed to consist in the miraculous, cure of dis^ 
eases; the procuring of rain> and otlier temporal .blessings; 
inthe-isame supernatural manner; the miraculous infliction 
ofpunishmeitt upon the subjects of dieir displeasure ;:• and 
the foretelling of future events. It. will immediately be 
seen, that these are, in fact, the characteristics of the pro- 
phetic office ; those, I mean, which are external, which 
produce, therefore, a lasting impression upon the senses of 
men, and from the force of ocular tradition, would naturalljr 
be pretended to, even after the power of God Was witt 
drawn. ' 

That true prophets had such power, is evident' from 'th^ 
who)« tenour of Sacred History. On their power of ^re* 
dieting future events, it is not necessary to dwell ; but it 
will be seen; that there is a striking analogy between the 
pretensions of the Indian impostors, and the miraclei 
wrought by the prophets. We have seen, that the former 
assume lihe power of curing or inflicting diseases by supers- 
natural means. We And the prophets curing of inflicting 
the most inveterate diseases by a word, by a touch, by 
washing, and other means naturally the most inadequate.'if' 
We have seen the Indian impostors pretend to foretei 
drought or lain. So Elijah the Tishbite said to Ahab, ** AM 
the Lord. God of Israel liveth, before whom I stand, there 
shall not be. dew nor rain these years, but according to 
' my wordf ." , ^d again, the same prophet, when there was 
no appearance of change in the heavens, said to the king; 

* Thus Naaman lya^ cured of his leprosy by Elisha, and the same disease 
inflicteiif^ tile pfophet on his servant Geha^i. . 2,KingSy v. 
f 1 Rkig^ xvif. 1; 
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^' Get thee up, 6at and drink, for there is a sound of abund-^ 
ance of rain*." We have seen, that among the Indians^ 
the conjurors pretend to inflict punishment on their enemies 
by supernatural means. So we read of a true prophet, that 
he commanded fire to descend from heaven, and consume 
the soldiers who were sent by the king of Israel to take 
himf. 

But I wish to direct your attention more especially to a 
very early period of Sacred History, while the Gentiles had 
not yet entirely apostatized from the worship of the true 
Go^, and therefore were not yet wholly cut off* from the 
patriarchal church. In the history of Abraham and Abi- 
melech, we have an instance of the power which pronhets 
possessed of obtaining blessings for others." " Now, 
therefore," said God to Abimelech, "restore the man his 
wife '-for hei$ a prophet, and he shall pray for thee, and thou 
shah /w?ej." The same power is attributed to Job, who was 
probably ^ descendant of Esau, consequently not one of 
the chosen family; and, therefore, a prophet among the 
Gentiles. **-The Lord said to Eliphaz the Temanite^; My 
wrath is kindled against thee and against thy two friends. 
Therefore, take unto you now seven bullocks and seven 
rams, and go to my servant Job, and offer up for yourselves 
a bumt-ofl^ring, and my servant Job shall pray for you, for 
him .will I accept : lest I deal with you after your folly §." 
Traces of the same power are to be found in tne history of 
Balaam,, the prophet of Midian. When the Israelites, on 
their passage irom Effypt,.were passing through the country 
of Moab, the king of die Moabites, alarmed for his personal 
safety, sent for uie prophet to curse them. " Come now, 
therefore, I pray thee, curse me this people, for they are too 
mighty for me; perad venture I shall prevail, that we mscy 
smite them, and tiiat I may drive them out of the land : for 
I wot J that he whom thou biesseth is blessed, and he whom thou 
curseth is cursed. And the elders of Moab, and the elders of 
Midian, departed triM the rewards of divination in their hand; 
and they came unto Balaam and spake unto him the words 
of BaJaK. And he said unto them, lodge here this night, 
and I will bring you word again, as Jehovah shall speak 
unto me< And Uod said unto Balaam, thou shalt not go 
with them ; and thou shalt not curse the people, for they 
are blessed ||." Here is not only a proof of the power 



* 1 Kings, xviii. 41. 

i Gen. %!., 7. § Job, ilii. 7, 8. 



t 2 Kings, i. 10,. 12. 

H Numb. xxii. 6, 7, 9, 12, 
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ascribed to the prophet by the nations among*^ whom he 
dwelt, but a recognition, by God himself, of the authority 
of Balaam to bless and curse in his name. And here^ if 1 
mistake not, we may observe the connecting link between 
the power of true prophets, and the arts practised by the 
false, after the divine influence was withdrawn. The elders 
of Moab and of Midian, it is said, '* departed with the 
rewards of divination in their hand/* The inference is 
inevitable, that Balaam, who undoubtedly had intercourse 
with the true G6d, was at times deprived of the divine 
influence, and that under a sense of that deprivation he 
' had recourse to the arts of divination* Of this there is far^ 
ther evidence. " Surely," he exclaims, in one of his 
sublime prophecies, ** there is no enchantment again&ut 
Jacob, neither is there any divination against Israel.'* And 
it is subsequently stated, that *' when Balaam saw that it 
pleased the Lord to bless Israel, he went not, as at other 
times, to seek for enchantments*.'* When he could not 
obtain authority from God to ,curse Israel, he had recoursci^ 
in the depravity of his heart, to these unJha^owed incantar 
tions ; but finding that it was in vain to contend with the 
detenmnation of tne Almighty, he resigned himself at length 
to.the.ilivine influence, and converted his intended curs^ 
into a blessing. " How goodly are. thy tents, O Jacojbi! 
and thy tabernacles, O Israel ! Blessed is he that blesseth 
thee, and cursed is he that curseth thee t !'' In proportion^ 
then, as . Idolatry increased, the prophetic spirit in the 
patriarchal church was gradu&lly withdrawn. While, the 
true God wafi worshipped, even though in absurd conne^iop 
witli idols, ■ the divine influence was sometimes communir 
cated:' but being gradually more and moi:e frequently 
denied, the prophets had recourse to the superstitious o)^ 
servances oi divination and judicial f^strology. And as 
idolatry, in its downward course, at length lost sight of the 
Creator, and worshipped onjly the creatures, mo the pro^ 
phetic office degenerated into th^ arts by which impostors 
preyed upon the superstition of the^ ignorant. 

I have now finished the view which J proposed to take 0^ 
the Religion of the Indi$tns. I aim sensible that it is very 
imperfect ; but enough has been said, I hope, to show the 
analogy which it bears to the religion of the, patriarchal 
ages, and its wonderful unifortaity, tvhen considered a^ 
prevailing among nations so remote and unconnected. It 

« 

♦ Nomb. xxiv. 1. + Ibid. v. 9. 
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hils' klteady been ob»eryed> howev«r» tkat their, i^i^ious 

Mjr^tetii.can atford ho tl^e by wMch to trace them to any 

partictdar n^ion of th^ old woirldi On a subject soobscukre 

lis tlie origm bf natidnd, there i^ great danger of expatiating 

fn ^cohje'6turei9. Ih fact, the > view here taken> in tsome meat- 

fettre Cuts ofFthesie cohjectutes, by tracing the Aborigines of 

Ainchica to a higher source than has usually been assigned 

to thenr. If the opinion I hiave advanced be -true, it will;. I 

thii^, appear rationltl to believe, that the IndiakiB are a 

^riiiiitive "people;— that, like the Chinese, they, must ftavc 

TOeh among the earliest emi^f^nts of the descejidants of 

Ifqah ;*— ihat, like that singular nation, they advanced s6 ' 

fhS^ beyond the circle of human society, as .to becbme e^^ 

%iHely sepiEtrdited from all <>ther men ; -^ and that, in this way, 

they preserved a more distinct and homc^eneous character 

4h^n IS to be found in any other portion of the-^lobet. 

Wheliher they came immediately to this western contment, 

H[)Jr whether tney arrived hereby gradual progression,^ can 

iiertt he ascertained, and is, in met, an inquiry of little 

ihomeht. It is probable, however, that like the nartlierh 

1i6irdes who descended upon Europe, and who constituted 

4he Imsis 6f its present population, their ncunbenr'were 

^reat; ieuid that from one vast reservoir they flowed onxrard 

in duccfessive surges, wave impelling wave, till ihey had 

Covered the whole extent of thia vast continent* At least, 

<<his' hypothesis inay account for the uniform character of 

theii* Religion, and for the {lingular fact which has lately 

%een illustrated by a learfied member of the American 

'Philosophical Society*, that their languages form a separate 

"blass ih human speech, and that,«in their plans .of <3»)ught, 

^e same system extends from the coasts of Labrador to tine 

extremity of Gape Horn. ■ ■ ■ '. , -a.:. 

Buti turning m>i]ft speculations which are rendered sablime 
1)y their shadowy foim, and immeasurable magnitude, I ihaH 
'Conclude a discourse which, I fear, has become abeady 
*tedious,l)y remarks of a more practical; and,. I wotaid hope, 
of a more useful nature. We have seenthat^ like all other 
^tions' unblessed with the light of Christianity, the Indians 
lUc^ idolaters ; -but their idolatry is of the mildest character, 
and has departed less tiban among any other people from: the 
dTortn of primeval truth. Their belief in a future state is 
clear and distinct, debased only by those corporeal associa- 
^ons which proceed from the constitutional operations of 

• Mr. Duponceaa.. 
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our nature^ and froip which even Christians^ therefore, are 
not totally exempU-^They retaia a^xong them the great 
principle of expiation for aim. without which all religion 
would be unavailing; and they acknowledge, in all f;he 
conunon occurrences of life, ana even in their vexy superb 
stitions^ the overruling power of Divine Providence, to 
which they are accustomed to Ibok up with an implicit con- 
fidence, which might often put to shame the dibciplefe of a 
purer faith. Provided, then* that their ^Buspicions lespecti'ng 
every gift bestowed by the hands of wnile meii, ca,B bo 
overcome, the comparative purity of dieir religion fendelrB ii 
so much liie easier to propagate among them the Gospel of 
Salvation. In this view, is it poissible for the bene voleoA 
heai*t to i^strain the riding wish; that the scanty remoiant of 
this unfortunate race may be brought within the verge of 
civili2ed life, and made to fbel the influence^ the cheer iiii( 
and benign influence, of Christianity? Is. it not to bo 
mshed, that the God whom they ignomntly worship/ iasif 
be declared to them, and that, together with the piractices 
they have iso long preserved, -may be united that 4oc£iine 
which alone can illuminate what is obscure, amd unravel 
what is intricate? If thii^ be d^irable, it must be done 
quickly, or the opportunity will be for ever lost. Shoulil^ 
our prejudices prevent it, we must remember thatdtheir faulty 
will be obscured, and their virtues brightened, by the tiotei , 
of time. Posterity will thinl; of them, more in pity than: ill 
anger, and will blame us for the little regard which has beeoi 
paid to their welfare. Hapless nations i Like the miat9 
which are exhaled' by the scorching radiance of yoiif 
summerVt sun, ye are fast disappearing nrom the earth. But 
there is a Great Spirit above, who, though for wise purposes 
he causes you to disappear from the earthy still extends hia 
protecting care to you, as well as to the rest of his creatures; 
—There is a country of souls, a happier,: and better, oouotiyi 
Which will be Opened,'We may charitably hope, to you, a« 
well as to the other children of Adam. There is the 
atoning blood of the Redeemer, which waa shed for you, as 
Well asr to the rest of mankind ; the efficacy of which, you 
have unwittingly continued to plead; and which may be 
extended, in its salutary influence^ even to those who have 
never calledbn, because they have never heardi .the nam;^ 
-OF TjiB SpN OF Gon, 
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REVIEW. 
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0/ PofDulalion. An Inquiry concerning the Powers of Increase 

, in the Numbers of Mankind; being an Answer to Mr. Mai- 

. thus^s Essay on that Subject, By William Godwin. 8vo. 

London. Longman^ Hurst, and Co. 1820. pp. 626, price 18s, 

That new conclusion, upon, whatever subject, ifvhich at 
once, and palpably contradicts our past knowledge, may be 
safely held to be mlse : and the accuracy of experii^eut,.ihQ 
truth of history, and the authority of reveUtion, furnish 
much of such knowledge. Where it lurks we may not 
know 4 but a fallacy tnerQ is lurking somewhere in the 
idtr^ment: we may be certain of the existence of that 
fallacy from its effects, b^fpcef we pan trape its well-con- 
cealed spring ; -r- and there is no con^ideration that more 
strikingly shows the value of first principles, in §cienc^> a^ 
well as in morals. 

' Though not subject to. the tuodem mstnia for politipal 
economy, which would exalt it above all other studies i^ 
point of practical usefulness, we confess we are amongst 
V. those who rejoice at its more frequent discussion of late-r-: 
particularly m those middle classes of society, that bear, 
the heat and burden of all the errors pf their rulers, on 
this subject. It is thus brought down from the clo^ds, of 
abstraction and hypothesis, mtp that region of real life^i 
where the parties most interested will exercise their 
thoughts and plans upon it j a^d where^ though for a whilp 
it inay be treated roughly, it will far^ well at last. We 
must also confess, however, that we $iiff^r widply from some 
of the popular notions, both of the rights of the rich and 
thewrongs of the poor: and as "widely frpm the system of 
that modem writer on one important branch of political 
economy, who has done more toward arousing the whole 
British public to its importance, as a science, ths^n ^ny of 
his contemporaries. For Mr. Malthus's conclusions on the 
subject of population, were such as could not be true. Wiil^ 
him, contrary to all the 

'■ " ' ' — — sayings of the vise, 

In ancient and in modem books enroled, 

an increase of population was not only ^ an evil,' but ' the 
principle of population' was described as a misery, lord para- 
mount of the earth; — an evil genius, threatening hard to 
devour the luxuries of the rich, the comforts of the middle 
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chLSses/ahd the very subsistence of the poor. '• In all a^s 
of the world, * population had been pressing hsird against 
subsistence/ he told us; the monster had been stalking 
through the earth, and had been, in point of fact, equally 
peremptory in his demands, equally loud in his threats, as iGti 
tie present time ; but, until the date of the Essay on Popu- 
lation, no human being had heard his voice, no one had ever 
suspected his designs, or even, as Mr. Malthus describes 
it— his being. The world had been partially peopled froin 
one pair ; human life,^and by consequence, the duration and 
produce of marriages, had been proportionably extended in 
the {)atriarchal ages, to accomplish its being peopled to a 
<M>nsiderable degree ; thei}, a fact never alluded to by our 
divme, the Omniscient Governor of -the world waspfeased 
to limit the duration of life, and by cdtrsequence, its coft* 
nexions, to about their present standard length; but He' 
•had never reversed His high behest on the first marriage •^- 
* Be fruitful> and multiply, and replenish the earth, and 
subdue it;' for never had the command it includes beeii 
folly obeyed, and never, therefore, had the predicted result, 
the subjugation of the earth to the wants of man, been fully 
realized. We submit thus prominently, to every sincere 
•believer in Revelation, that, in the sententious manner 
of Scripture, this divine homily on marriage contains h 
strong assurance, that when the earth is " replenished*' 
with inhabitants, it shall be efficiently subject to the wants, 
and supply in plenitude all the comforts of man. 

Mr. Malthus could not be correct in his coticlusioiis. 
Scripture forbade it, common sense forbade it ; the deduQ- 
tions of philosophy, the experience and recorded wisdom oiF 
the statesmen of all a^es, and the voice of all history, for- 
bade it also. Yet, with so plausible an air did this writer 
bring forward his theory, and supported his celebrated 
ratios of population and subsistence with such apparent 
matters oi fact ; the argument seemed so palpable, and the 
evidence-^from across the Atlantic — so irresistible, that 
the El Dorado of Queen Elizabeth's reign did not more 
largely attract European notice and belief: and all England 
rings with the triimiph of his principles. Whatever errors 
the system of this gentleman may contain, it has decidedly 
borne down its opponents for the last twenty years, ft 
savours a little too much, therefore, of the partisan, foir 
Mr. Godwin to denoHtinate it at once " a house of cards*;" 

* Godwin, p. 2. 
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i^nd to ieM us^ that he '' who i^hould read the fitet chapt^^ 
and no more^ of Mr. Malthu^'s Essay^ would be in posses* 
gion of every thing i^ the book that is solid and compressed^ 
or that bears so n^uch as the air of science." Mr. lilalthiis 
lias certainly constructed an important theory on grounds 
by far too slight, and, as we think, utterly untenable ; but tie 
Vriter who has prevailed to influence the calculations of the 
merchant, the exhortations of the diyine, the plans of the 
statesman, and the decisions of a British Parliament, for 
t^early a whole generation, at this enlightened period cf the 
ivorld^ is not to be so unceremoniously dismissed^ Theie was 
great originality, great ingenuity, and great perseverance ia 
his advances, while he performed for the public the import- 
ant service of breaking up much new ground in science^ 
and stimulating others to follow him. if it be .founded on 
ithe ruinsf of his own system, he will have been the means. of 
founding, as. we have intimated, a new school of political 
economy in Great Britain; and> that branch of the science 
which ne originally selected for discussion, "v^as neither 
ill-chosen, nor overrated in iis importance. It has occu- 
pied no small share of the public attention ever since the 
first appearance of his Essay. 

From that early period, the name of Mr. Godwin stands 
connected with the subject of population. In his Inquiry 
concerning Political Justice, he had the merit, or demerit, 
jit seems, to connect an. Utopian scheme of equality with a 
Malthusian calculation respecting the possible increase of 
mankind: and, although he then spoke, (after the occult 
manner of his future opponent) of there ** being a principle 
in human society, by which population is perpetually kept 
down to the level of the means of subsistence*," he antici- 
pated the period when " the spirit of oppression, the spirit 
of servility, and the spirit of jr^ud," with their attendant 
vices, bemg banished from amongst men, a full develope«? 
ment would be given to the principle of population, ana; a 
large accession of human happiness result from it. To 
show the fallacy of expecting such a state of .society on 
^arth, and that, w.ere it realized, it could not continue for a 
single generation, .Mr. Malthus was first induced to writa 
his Essay on Population. The result, he contended, of a 
law to enforce the' best-constructed system of equality, 
would be, that the claimants on the future means of the 
society Would be so prodigiously augiinented, as quickly t<i 
introduce the old liabilities to labour, .poverty and want, 

• Godwin's PolitiqalJustice, p. 460. 
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With their attendant crimes and miseries ; and hence, 'tpl 
compel a speedy return to the old systems of providing fbr,' 
and restraining them. Mr. Godwm, according to correct' 
legal practice, we believe, now claims a right of reply. He 
was an advocate for the lower classes of society, as plain- 
tiffs against its great political institutions, for whom Mr, 
Malthus appeared, and made out, as the learnecl opener of. 
the cause insists, a defence almost entirely fictitious. Bui 
the latter gentleman, we are happy to find, does hot attempt 
to sustain all the points of his opening speech. He was* 
originally tlie champion of infidelity as well as of equality;, 
and some of the most important moral and religious bonds 
of mankind, were objects of his animadversion and repro- 
bation : in defence of this system he no longer appears ; he 
challenges his bitterest enemy to find in his present publi- 
cation, the peculiarities of the Author of the Inquiry con- 
cerning Political Justice*, and confines himself strictly to 
the theory of Mr. Malthus on population, arid the manner 
in which its advances affect, and are affected by, the means 
of subsistence. 

The creed of this writer and his disciples is, " That popu- 
lation has a constant tendency to increase beyond the meana 
of subsistencef ;" — That " It may safely be pronounced 
that population, when unchecked, goes on doubling itself 
every twenty-five years, or increases in ageowe^rictf/ratio J;** 
— while, "considering the present average state of the 
earthy the means of subsistence, under circumstances the 
most favourable to human industry, could not possibly be 
Oiade to increase faster than in ati arithmetical ratio §.*' 

" The ueceiisaTy. effect of these twp rates of increase, whea 
broyght together," says Mr. Malthus, " will be very striking. Let 
us call the population of this island eleven millions ; and suppose 
the present produce equal to the easy support of such a number, 
lu the first twenty-five years the population M^Duld be twenty-two 
millions ; and the food being also doubled, the means of subsistence 
would be equal to the increase. In the next twe;ity-five years, the 
population would be forty-four millions, and the means of subsist- 
ence only equal to the support of thirty-three millions. In the next 
period, the population would be eighty-eight millions, and the 
means of subsistence just equal to the support of half that number* 
And, at the. conclusion of the first century, the population, woi^ld 
be a hundred and seventy-six millions, and the means of subsistence 
only equal to the support of flfty-fiv^ millions, leaving a population 
of a hundred ind twerity-ohe millions totally unprovided for. 

♦ Godwin^ Preface, p. x. f Essay on Population^ 5th edit. vol. i. p. 5. 
X Ibid. p. 9. § Ibid.^ p. 14. 



'faking^ the whole earth, instead of this island, emigration won}ii 
of course be excluded; and, supposing the present population 
equal to a thousand millions, the human species would increase as 
the numbers 1, 2, 4, 8, 16, 32, 64, 128, 256, and subsistence as 1, 
2, 3, 4j 5, 6, 7, 8, 9. In two centuries, the population would be 
to the means of subsistence as 256 to 9 ; in three centuries, as 
4096 to 13; and in two thousand years, the difference would be 
almost incalculable*." 

Such is what may be called the fashionable theory of 
population, and its consequences. The authorities on which 
Mr. Malthas principally rests f, may be briefly detailed. — 
They are, 1. Dr. Franklin, who, m " Observation^ con- 
cerning the Increase of Mankind," written in 1731, has said, 
*' There is no bound to the prolific nature of plants and 
animals, but what is made by their crowding and interfering 
with each other's. means of subsistence. Were the face of 
the earth vacant of other plants, it might be ^adually 
90wed and overspread with one kind only, as, for instance, 
with fennel : and were it empty of otner inhabitants, it 
might in a few ages be replenished from one nation only, 
as, for instance, with Englishmen:|:." 2. Dr. Price, who, m 
his Observations on Reversionary Payments, republishes a 
letter he had formerly written to Dr. Franklin, containicg 
this remark, " A doubling of population in eighty-four 
years, is, as you. Sir, well know, a very slow increase, com- 
pared with that which takes place among our colonies in 
America^," and referring at the bottom of a page to a Sermon 
of a Dr. E. Styles, (printed in 1761) as stating the population 
of Rhode Island to double ^ as a whole in twenty-five years, 
and, " within land," in twenty and fifteen years. 3. Euler; 
who '* calculates on. a mortality of one in thirty-six, that j/* 
the births be to the deaths in the proportion of three to one^ 
the pjBriod of doubling will be only twelve years and four- 
fifths||." And 4. Sir William Petty ; who " supposes a 
doubling in so short a time as ten years ^/' It is remark- 
able that no part of Mr. Malthus's printed works refers to 
Tables establishing tbq ^.ctual inprease pf population^ ^ven 
in America, at the ratio he assupies. 

The reasanij^ of this gentleman upon his data is suffix 
ciently remarkable. Having stretched the reader*s imagi* 
nation on the rack of the geometrical ratio, he comes to 

* Essay on Population, 5th edit. vo). i. pp. 1$, 16, 
f See (lis own Letter, statiug them, iu Mr. Godwin't book, p. 122, and 
pp. 3, 7, 8, of the Essay, vol. i. 

I Franklin's MiscelLWofk^, p. 9. § Price's Observations, vol. ii. p. 49. 

II Essay, vol. i. p. 8. % Ibid. 
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consider tbe checks to this feaiiiil multiplication of man* 
kind : or, what it is, in point of fact, that has preserved these 
pi^pagating^ and eating animals from — eating one another! 
For it must not be forgotten, that Mr. Malthus*s wholfe 
system rests on the *' natural tendency'* of mankind thus to 
multi{)ly, and requires, in all cases, the presence of counr 
teracting powers or circumstances, to account for the result 
being otherwise in point of fact. The " checks" enumerated 
in his first edition, were entirely embraced under the fearful 
names of '* vice^' and " misery ;*' in the subsequent edition 
of his work, he has added a third, " moral restraint;" which, 
however, he characterizes as having ** operated with very 
inconsiderably force in past ages," and declares that he caUk 
anticipate nothing much better from it in time to come. 
More particularly his checks are, ^^ unwholesome. occupar- 
tions, severe labour and exposure to seasons, extreme 
poverty, bad nursing of children, great towns, excesses of 
all kinds, the whole train of common diseases and epi-* 
demies, war, plague, and famine *." 

But the policy recommended on this singula^ basis, the 
practice to which the rulers of the world, and particularly 
those of our own country, are exhorted by a Christian 
moralist on the ground of these doctrines, is yet more novel 
and original. A denial of any right in the poor to tfie 
piamtpnance they cannot earn, should first be promulgated. 
Secondly, the poor-laws should be '* gradually abolishc^d ;** 
or a law be enacted, '' declaring that no child born from 
(any marriage taking place after the expiration of a year 
from the date of the la^jr, and no illegitimate child bom two 
years from, the san^e date, should ever be entitled to parish 
, assistjaijLce f ." Thirdly | to try the efficacy of moral restraint 
as far as possible, it should seem, every clergyman, after the 
ipublicatibn of the banns of marriage, should be instructed 
to read a homily to the poor, on the duty of supporting 
their children^ the immorsdity of marrying without " apro- 
spectf' of doing this ; the evils which had resulted from 
former attempts to assist them, and the absolute necessity 
yvhic^ their richer neighbours had discovered, of abaii^ 
doiiing those attempts. We must extract from Mr. JVIalthus*s 
quarto edition of tne Essay, (1803) the celebrated passage 
i^ which the climax of his theory appears; for, though it 
Jias since been expunged from the work, the spirit of it still 
pervajjes the yrhole : — 

'f A man who fs born into a world already possessed, if he cannot 
♦Essay, vol. i. p. 22. . f Il>id. vol. iii. p. 179. 
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get subsistence froml his parents, on whom he has a jii^t djemand, 
and if the society do not want his labour, has no claim of right io 
Hike smallest portion of food, and, in fact, has no business where he 
ip. At nature's mighty feast there is no vacant cover for him^ She 
^Is him to be gone ; and will quickly execute her own orders, if 
he do not work upon the compassion of some of the guests. If 
these guests get up ^nd make room for him, other intruders imme* 
dtately appear, demanding the same favour. The report of a pro- 
yision for all that come, fills the hall with numerous claimants ; 
the order and harmony of the feast is disturbed ; the plenty that 
before reigned is changed into scarcity; and the happiness of the 
guests is destroyed by the spectacle of misery and dependence in 
every part of the hall, and by the clamorous importunity of those, 
ifho are justly enmged at not finding the provision they were taught 
to expect. The guests learn too late their error, in counteracting 
tiMMse strict orders against all intruders, issued by the great mistress 
of the feast, who wishing that her guests should have plenty, and 
knowing that she could not provide for unlimited numbers, humanely 
refused to adpiit fresh comers, when her table was already fu(ll*v 

The foregoing we believe to be a fair riew of his oppo- 
nent's case, when Mr. Godwin resumed his penf; And 

* Essay, 4to. edit. 1803, p. /vSl. 

t In the aniecdotes of Bialiop Watsoiy*9 Life, published by his son, we are 
presented with an ahle application to th^t prelate, on the part of a clergyman, 
|o answer Mr. Malthas, and the bishop's reply. The former characterizes 
the Essay on Population, as ^ a book which endeavours to establish a code 
hf morality in opposition to the morality of the gospel." ** To me" says the 
writer, ** it appears the most insidious attack ever made on Christianity, 
though the author pretends to be a Christian divine. As your Lordship h:iS 
-answered those writers who hare endeavoured to undermine the doctrines of 
Christianity, perhaps you will show the same zeal in defending its moral 
precepts. The design of the present letter is to prevail on your Lordship to 
answer Mr. Malthas. If my sentiments should not happen to meet with 
your Lordship's approbation; if you should think favourably of Mr. Mai- 
thus, it would give me infinite satisfaction to hear the grounds on which your 
I^irdship thinks his Essay can be justified, and on which it can be reconciled 
to the spirit of Christianity ; fur to me they appear 50 much ^t variance, 
that I am compelled to &;ive up either the one or the other.'' 

The Bishop says, *' Though I have not read this book, T have lookefl into 

ih : but peiceiving that the author was endeavouring to show the utility of 

bringing down the population of the earth to the level of the subsistence re- 

jquisite for the support of man^ (a proposition | ?] wanting no proc^, since 

where there is no food men must die), I thought his time and talents 

Vould have been better employed in the investigation of the means of in- 

'creasing the subsistence* to the level of the population : and I laid the book 

aside. . I thought myself justified in thus neglecting to peruse a book thwart^ 

uig the strong^t propensity of human nature, and contradicting the ipost 

express command of God, ** increase and multiply;" especially as I was 

persuaded that the earth had not, in the course of 6ix thousand years from 

4h& crei^on, ever been repieoished with any thing like one half of tlie inim- 

ber of inhabitants it would sustain." — Anecdotei of the Life of Bishop 

ITa/so/i, 1820, 8vo. vol. ii* p. S25— 329. 
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$}^][1 we Buy, that ia sitting down to our critical labours, vft 
fed a^^-riaing blush at the partial triumph of infidelity, which 
is involved in the present position of the combatants ? It 
is, however, but a partial triumph. Mr» Malthus, a cler<- 
gyman of the established church, assuming the attitude an4 
bnguage of Hamlet — 

" 'Tis not alone my inky cloak 
Or suit of solemn black that best bents me**-^ 

avoids drawing any portion either of his data or arguments 
from Revelation, and puta oif the Cbridtian, with regard to 
any peculiarity in his morals or views of human history, 
for the mere politician, and the moralist of expediency: 
while, practicidly, his eloquence is employed in teaching 
t^e comfortable doctrine of self-love to the rich ; to afl 
.clashes that have any thing to lose or give* away, the easy 
art of keeping what they have; and to a large portion of 
jthe poorer clasd, that they really have *^ no business" in a 
world 8Q n\uch '^ possessed" as this ! From the public and 
Jlegal chaainels o^ beiievolence, (for the poor-laws, how- 
ever conned ai^ imperfect, are nothing else) he proposes 
at once to.dradn off their shallow stream, and mpre than 
suggests the danger of the private exercise of that virtue. 
The guilt, in th^.poor, of having a large family "without 
.a pro^peiQt^" is with him of such immediate and threateur 
ing evil to society, that the severest penalties of want and 
starvation should be immediately enacted against it, t» tef" 
rorem, eoid. in' two short years inflicted — actual famine 
inflicted .on the unhappy offspring of imprudent marriages, 
lest a famine should occur in other (quarters, and amon^ 
the more considerate of mankind. This writer *s exhausted 
** Nature," has no room for them at her feast ; and Christ- 
imi^9 as a systetn of benevolence above and beyond unen*- 
lightened Jiature ; a system that multiplies her bread while 
it divitdes ;it, has slipped frpm his riecolleetion. l^ot only 
** he that will not," but h^ that cannot " work,*' must not be 
'^ffeihed to eat, and in the face of all the wretphed details of 
aColquhouB on the Metropolis, and the Reports of the 
Mf^d^ien and the Penitentiary, " it is better," with him:, 
f ' to tain* than to marry." Mr. Godwin, on the other hand, a 
i;eborded unbeliever, appears on the Christian side of this 
iMTgument. His theory is not inconsistent with the annals 
of this Bible. The erroneous speculation (if such it he) 
which first exposed him to the animadversions of Mr. Mal- 
thus, was an excessive application of the principle of bene- 
volence. ,. lie , calls up<m the rich to " -consider tl^e.poor.'' 
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He traces to the corrupt influence of th^r idle self-love, and 
to the unnatural state of opposition ind envy in which 
nkerely human institutions oiten place man against man, 
much of the vice and misery which we see in the world ; — 
and Scripture so disposes of much of it. Above all, while cau- 
tiously avoiding to pledge himself for the truth, he derives 
from the precepts of Cnristianity his strongest and most 
successful opposition to the spirit and morals of Mr. Mal- 
thus^s book. 

Far as this is, with regard to these writers, very far from 
what we could have desired ; with regard to the systems of 
Infidelity and Christianity, in so much as they ate con- 
cerned, it is exactly as we should expect it to be. the 
Christian writer enticed from his only proper ground, Reve^ 
latian as the standard ofmorak, and of all large views of man, 
is soon led captive, particularly with regard to the morals of 
his work, by the Philistines; and blind, and in fetters, makes 
sport for them ; while the unbelieving champion, finding no 
principles of self-denial and good-will to men equal to those 
of his neglected BiUe ; no moralist like Christ ) nothing that 
can stand before the ark; no God like the God of Israel— * 
reasons as wisely and as practically as the *' priests and 
diviners" of Philistia, in a certain memorable case of old *^ 
and, contrary to his nature, comes lowing down " the straight 
way to Bethshemesh/' actually supporting the ark of the 
Lord! 

Our author, somewhat inconsistently with his metaphor df 
finding only '' a house of cards'' to demolish, expresses his 
surprise, in the Preface of his work, that Mr. Malthus's book 
should have been twenty years before the public unanswered 
in its main principle ; and add^, ** It is in reality the com- 
plexity and 'thominess of the question that have had the 
effect of silencing Mr. Malthus's adversaries respectinj^ itf" 
Like a wise traveller in such a region, be keeps, thereforiB, to 
^, certain main points in his progress. 

In Book I. he endeavours to ascertain " The population of 
Europe, Asia^ Africa, and South America, in ancient a^d nio^ 
<iern timesi" With Mr. Malthus our author rejects all the 
data of Revelation on the subject of the originsd peopling bf 
the world, '* I have undertaken," he says, " to write a refr(- 
tation of his theories. He has chosen his ground ; and' I 
follow him to the contest. He had [has] made no allusion 
to Adam and Eve, and has Written just as any speculator in 

* 1 Samuel, vi. S, &c. f Godwin, Preface, p« vii. 
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political economy might have done, to whom the records of 
the Bible were unknown. If there is any thing irreverend 
in this, to Mr. Malthus, and not to me, uie blame is to be 
imputed. He has constructed his arguments upon certain 
data, and I have attempted nothing more than the demolish- 
ing of these arguments." He accordingly resorts to profane 
history, which, as he observes, extends our knowledge of the 
population of Europe and Asia, backward,^ some few thou- 
sand years. America has been discovered about three cen* 
turies, but no stable colonies, keeping tables and population, 
have been established there more than 100 years. Of Africa 
we know to this day little or nothing to our purpose. The 
inquiry then naturally recurs, how stands the question of po-^ 
pulation in regard to the old world ? Of its changes and 
habits, its revolutions and emigrations, we have authentic 
and long-continued history. 

Mr. Godwin proposes to begin with the population of 
China; a subject to which his opponent has also devoted con-^ 
sider^le attention, that country beins supposed to be more 
fully peopled than any other part of the globe. Now this is 
precisely a country in which the system of Mr. Malthus, if 
correct, would have been brought into full development* 
Pi^serving, in common with all the eastern nations, a remark^ 
able permanency of manners and economy, its institutions 
affbra the ^eatest encouragement to marrying early ; celi- 
bacy is universally regarded as a disgrace ; and the women 
are remarkably fruitful. " As an encouragement to mar- 
riage,*' says Lord Macartney, '* every male child may be 
provided for, and receive a stipend from the moment of his 
birth, by his name being enrolled in the military list." Yet 
Du Halde and Sir George Staunton, the one writing at the 
beginning, and the other at the end of the last century, de^ 
monstrate that in this portion of the old world, at least, popii:- 
lation has been at a stand for the last 100 years ; and Mr. 
Malthus concurs in the statement. What, then, hieis retarded 
the progress of this mighty empire toward all the evils of 
the geometrical ratio ? Sometimes Mr. Malthus seems evi- 
denuy to suppose that the various '^ checks" he enumerates 
cut off a given number of children in countries, where, from 
whatever cause, marriage is freely encouraged ; which keeps 
them from rising into an overwhelming population. Cluna 
has been said to number 333,000,000 of souls within its corn- 
fines. On the systen^ of an invariable tendency in popula- 
tion to double itself "by procreation only" in twenty-five'' 
years, 999,000,000 in&nts, at leasts must have been born and 
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destroyed (of three times the number of the esusting popular 
tion) within the last century, ovpr and above the nsual. 
avere^e of mortality in other countries. But where are the^ 
records or indications of such mighty havoc ? It involves an; 
increased mortality.of l3JS20fiOO children annually ; a number^ 
more than equal to the whole population of Great BiitaiiLj 
We have no reason to believe in the recurrence* of any of 
Mr. Malthus'e. eleven ** checks" in such an increased proper^ 
tion in that country; the testimony of traveller^, and fh^ 
statements of that author himself, go to prove a considerable 
exemption from many of them— why then has not the popu^ 
lation of Cluna doubled^ quadrupled; and then doubled an4 
quadrupled again^ within the century ? We almost want 
tegular denominations of figures to tell us what it ought to 
have been, on his showing; at the conclusion of that period. 

In the fruitful parts of India w.e have 'a similar abundance 
of population. While the average number of persons BUb- 
sisting on a square mile in England is not more than 200 i in 
the district of Burdwan, Benga}, according to. a recent sta,ti&* 
tical statement*, 600 persons subsist on every square milej 
aiid with the same pertinacious ignorance, all the great legieh- 
lators of this part of the world have: for ages, as in China, 
encouraged population, and found no alarming symptoms 6f 
increase. According to the ordinances of Menu, one of tb^ 
first duties of a citizen is to beget a son for his country; and 
^arly marriages are here accordmgly, as Mr. Malthus admits, 
^'almost universal,'* Here then, again, we should hav^ 
found the redoubling, or the redouUed and incredible d^ 
Ktruction of children which big system assumes. But we 
cannot .pass over quite so slightly as Mr. Godwin does,. some 
of the reasoning and allusions of his opponent on the subjedt 
of " Indostan and Tibet." One proposed object of tht 
Essay on Population was to aAoertain the checks to. popular 
lion m di^erent parts of the world, and to recommend certaiA 
methods of preventing or remedying its excess. In the chapr 
ter in question he instances tbe customs of'the Nayrswith 
Ti&gard to marriage, .and the measures of the government of 
Tibety as operating in this idireotionv He tells us of the 
practice of one\Nayr.wQniaii having attached to her '' tw:^ 
male^, or four, or.peibaps Inore ;'* that in Tibet^ " perhaps 
the dnljr country where to repress rather than to. enoourage 
population is a public object," the Bootea is recommended to 
distinction ,by his celibacy ; and the higher orders, wholly 
' engrossed by political or ecclesiastical duties, leave to the 

• Asiatic Kesearches, vol. zii. No. id. ' 
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husbandman and labourer " the exclusive charge of^propa- 
gating the species." Notwithstanding these *' excessive 
tjhecks/' however, Mr. Malthus very gravely says, " Popula- 
tion is kept up to the level of subsistence, ana this is con- 
firmed by the number of beggars in Lestoo Loomboo*/' 
So that moral and immoral cohabitation. Celibacy and mar- 
riage, early marriage and late, go alike to demonstrate the 
truth of this writer's theory. Let him imagine so, if he will ; 
but we stoutly protest against some of the worst vices of 
our species being thus exhibited, ds productive of any kind 
of political good, which is assuredly the air they assume in 
the narrative before us. 

South Jmerica next attracts Mr. Godwin's attention. 
All the original discoverers speak of the swarms of human 
beings that were found crowdmg the shores of Mexico and 
Peru, when on those fine countries was first inflicted the 
curse of an European visit. Peru, in particular, presented 
the most extraordinary union of an extended civilization 
and population which any speculator on these topics could 
desire to examine. The soil was divided into three equal 
portions, one of which was devoted to the maintenance of 
religion, one to the service of the government, and the re- 
maining third to the wants of the people. The public autho- 
rity regulated the quantity of land that was -always to be 
kept in cultivation ; the government was at once rigid in its 
outlines, and mild in its administration; and the picture 
drawn by Robertson, and all the historians of this part of 
the globe, of the inhabitants proceeding to their occupa- 
tions with music and songs, will ever retain its mournful 
interest on the philanthropic mind. 

Las Casas has asserted, that in fifty years the inhabitants 
of Hispaniola were reduced from 3,000,000 to 200 ! Then, 
indeed, according fo Robertson, the Spanish court awoke 
to the necessity of a total change in her administration of 
the affairs of these colonies ; lest, ** instead of possessing 
countries peopled to such a degree as to be susceptible of 
progressive improvement, Spain should soon remain pro- 
prietor only of a vast uninhabited desert." A code of laws 
was accordingly formed, in which the security, preservation, 
and happiness of the original inhabitants were very deeply 
considered ; hospitals were erected in all the large towns of 
the coast ; and it was expressly ordered, that no male native 
should be suffered to remain unmarried after the age of 
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fifteen, and no female after thirteen. These laws have now 
been in force upwards of two centuries and a half; but the 
native i*aces are well known to be everywhere declining. 
Such is the difficulty of keeping up a population, even in the 
most favoured countries, for purposes that never originated 
with Providence. The history of Paraguay confirms this 
remark. The Jesuits endeavoured in every way to reinvi- 
gorate the native races of that country from 1610 to 1767, 
and the observations of the Abbe Raynal on their measures^ 
are strictly within the line of our investigation. 

" It micrht be expected that mankind would have most ex* 
traordiuarily multiplied themselves, under a government where 
no individual was idle, and none were destroyed by excessive 
labour; where the nourishment was wholesome, abundant, and 
equally distributed to all ; where all were fully supplied with neces- 
sary clothing ; where old men, widows, orphans, and the sick, were 
tended with a care unknown to the rest of the world ; where every 
one married of choice, and without motives of interest ; where a 
numerous family of children was a consolation, without the pos- 
sibility of being a burden ; where a debauchery inseparable from 
idleness^ and which assails equally the rich and poor, never hastened 
the approach of infirmities or old age ; where nothing occurred to 
excite the artificial passions, or' to oppose those which are con- 
formable to nature and reason; where the advantages of commerce 
were reaped, without bringing in their train the vices of luxury; 
where abundant magazines and succours mutually communicated 
from tribe to tribe, insured them against famine and the inconstancy 
of the seasons ; where the administrators of justice between man 
and man, were never reduced to the sad necessity of condemning 
one individual to death, to disgrace, or to any punishment but 
what was momentary; where taxes and law-suits, two of tlie 
greatest sources of affliction to the human race, were utterly un- 
known : such a country, I say, might have been expected to prove 
the most populous on the face of the earth. It was not so*." 

To turn to the ancient world, Sparta perished, according 
to Aristotle (De Polit. lib. ii. c. 7.), hot by any single and 
particular calamity, but ** through the diminution of its 
numbers." Here then is another case worthy the attentive 
consideration of the disciples of the Essay. Was marriage 
encouraged here ? Yes. To neglect it, according to Plu- 
tarch, was rendered infamous by law. Was poverty stig- 
matized, or any class of citizens discouraged from having a 
family ? On the contrary, all children were regarded as the 
offspring of the state, and the land we know was distributed, 

* Uist.des Deux^lndesy liv. viii. 
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and the laws provided for its being kept in an equal distribu- 
tion to all famlies. With a view to encourage population, 
even the females of his country were subject to particular 
regulations by its great legislator. ^' First of all," says 
Plutarch, " Lyourgus willed that the maidens should harden 
their bodies with exercise of running, wrestling, throwing 
the lance, and casting the dart ; to the end that the fruite 
wherewith they might be afterwards conceived, ta^ng nou- 
rishment of a strong and lustie body, should shoot out and 
spreede the better; and that they, by gathering strength 
thus by exercises, should more easily away with the paines 
of child-bearing."— (NiyrM's Translutiom,) The institutions; 
by which Lycurgus thus established his name and country 
were in being for five centuries ; and his biographer attri- 
butes the ruin of the city to a departure from them, and the 
introduction of ** Athenian gold and silver." 

The history o( Rome presents us with the first series of 
documents in the shape of population tables; and though 
some doubt will always, perhaps, be entertained as to what 
dass of citizens the numbers represent, the various and pro- 
gressive changes in the papulation of the " eternal city," 
will be established by them. Beginning with the first 
census made by Servius TuUius, Mr. Godwin gleans the 
following lustrations from Livy : — * 

A.v. Lustrum. Population. 

219 1 80,000 

288.......... 9.... 124,215 

294.... 10 132,409 

459 .....30 262,322 

464 31 273,000 

473 32 *... 278,222 

478 33 271,224 

50 1 37 297,797 

506 38 251,221 

533 .43 270,213 

544 44 137,107 

549 45 214,000 

559 ..47..... 143^074 

564 * 48 258;t508 

579 51 259,0 15 

584 52 ......... . 327,022 

599 .......... 55 324,000 

611..... .....57 i.... 328,342 

617 58 323,000 

622 n . .59 313,823 

628 »^ . . 60 . . . • jt 390,736 
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A. u. Lustrum* Population* 

638 62 394,336 

683 68 450,000 

707 72 150,000 

Here again marriage was to the utmost degree en- 
couraged ; the citizen who had thus connected himself had 
certain privileges above the unmarried man ; he who had' 
offspring still more ; and he who had the greatest number 
of children was most eligible to public offices, and attained 
a priority in the exercise of them. Yet never did senate, 
or sage, dream of the gross error upon which, according to 
Mr* Malthus, they were acting; for in no respect could 
they have felt alarmed on the score of increase, by the 
figures of the foregoing table ; ancf it is to be remembered, 
that we have no equally extended table of population in the 
history of the world* 

These facts opcupy the attention of Mr* Godwin to the 
end of the eleventh chapter of his first book* In the 
twelfth he offers a few considerations on the multi- 
plication of inferior animals ; and suggests, that we have 
no reason to^ suppose the animal worid more numerous 
than it was 3000, or (putting revelation out of the question, 
and supposing the world to have subsisted so long) 30,000 
years ago. On the other hand, we know certain species of 
animals to have perished. " We read of the unicorn, the 
leviathan, the behemoth, the mammuth, and many others ; 
and of some of these, skeletons, in whole or in part, subsist 
to this day. What animal," inquires our author, *' was to 
prey on the mammuth, or to keep down the enormous 
multiplication of his species, by making use of him for 
food i If Mr. Malthus's system were true, the earth, long 
ere this, ought to have been a habitation for mammuths 
only.'! [p. 95.] We imagine that this hint respecting the 
multiplication of the inferior animals, is worth pursuing to 
a considerable extent. Their instincts are, at any rate, as 
unrestrained by " moral *' considerations, as those of man. 
Few of them are so long in arriving at maturity as the 
human female — so long in gestation, or breed so few of 
their kind. How, then, is the nicely-balanced order of the 
great arid' the minute, the numbers of those that serve for 
food, and of those who are fed, kept up amongst them? 
The question bears upon the doctrine of human subsistence, 
too, m this way. Those animals that <>onstitute a large 
supply of human food, the sheep, the goat, and the ox, for 
instance, multiply so exceedingly fast in comparison with 
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t&sxi, that were a single pair of breeders, of each sort, to be 
set apart, and the progress of the numbers produced from 
them marked, from the birth of a child to his maturity, he 
would be surrounded by flocks and herds of no small size 
and account; and surely the abstract calculation of the 
possible multiplication of human beings, by. procreation, 
may be fairly met by the consideration of a similar possi- 
bility with regard to these important supplies. 

The thirteenth chapter presents us with those ** Views of 
Man and Society," which the author conceives to result 
from the foregoing facts. At the head of these he places 
the beautiful language of the sacred Penman in the viii. 
and cxxxix. Psalms ; and afterwards quotes, in the same 
spirit, the cxxvii. and cxxxviii. Psalms; the language of 
Augustus, that it was '^ the men of Rome who constituted 
the city ;" and Sir Richard Steele's fine picture of the father 
of a large family, in the Spectator -rr-" more proud of having 
been the occasion of ten such glorious productions, than if 
he had built a pyramid at his own expense." .. 

" How refreshing is this !" exclaims Mr: Godwin ; *' it is a re- 
tarn to nature and human feelings : it is in the nature of a letter 
of license, permitting man to be man, allowing him to enlarge him- 
self, and to spread into all the ramifications of social existence. 
Let not the system of the universe be calumniated ! There is a 
sublime harmony between man as an individual, and .man, collec- 
tively considered. Private and public feelings, our love of ourr 
selves, and of ajl that is nearest to us, and our love of our country 
and our species, qll operate to the same end. The interests of the 
one and of the other, through the whole extent pf their great 
outline, coincide. For twenty years the heart of man, in this 
land, has been hardening, through the theories gf Mr. Malthus. 
What permanent effect this may have upon the English character, 
I know not : but I am sure it is high time it should be stopped. 
We were learning — to look askance, and, with a suspicious eye, 
upon a human being, particularly on a little child. A woman 
walking the streets in a state of pregnancy, was an unavoidable sub- 
ject ^f alarm. A man who was the father of a numerous family, if in 
the lower orders of society, was the object of our anger. We could 
not look at a human being with the eye of a painter, as a delicious 
object of contemplation ; — with the eye of a moral philosopher, as 
a machine capable of adorning the earth with magnificence and 
beauty ; — «• or with the eye of a divine, as a creature with a soul to 
be saved, and destined to the happiness of an immortal existence," 
[pp. 110,111.] 

Mr. Godwin's second book proposes to enter more scien- 
tifically into the law of our nature respecting the increase 



of the species^ or otherwise, so far as it can be inferred 
from statistical tables, and other documents of modem 
times. He details the authorities of Mr. Malthus, to which 
we have before alluded ; and inserts a short correspondence 
between that gentleman and himself, just previous to his 
going to press. This turns upon the single point of Mr.. 
Malthus's authority for saying, that " In the northern 
states of America the population had been found to double 
itself for above a century and a half successively in less 
than twenty-five years" — for which Mr. Godwin asks in 
writing ; and Mr. Malthus replies by referring him to Dr. 
Price's Observations, and the pamphlet of Dr. Styles, as 
the authorities in which he '* principally rests." But since 
the publication of his quarto edition, he adds, " the lat^ 
Statistical View of America, by T. Pitkin; in which are 
contained the three regular censuses of 1790, 1800, and 
1810; together with an estimation in 1749, more thai! 
confirms what was there stated." 

It has long been clear to us, that Mr. Malthus's system 
was all hypothesis. Dr. Franklin supposes, that if the 
^arth were empty of other inhabitants, it might in a few 
ages be replenisned with Englishmen— leaping at once to 
the point of a tendency to indefinite increase in the num- 
bers of mankind, the very thing to be proved. The asser- 
tion of Dr. Styles, in an occasional sermon about the 
increased numbers of a single district, some sixty years 
ago, is certainly not to be dwelt upon. Sir William Petty, 
again, supposes that 600 persons yield, on an average, 180 
breeding women ; that these women bear, upon an average, 
a child every other year ; and that they continue to bear 
children from 15 to 44 years of age, or produce on the 
whole fourteen children and a fraction each — ** and so the 
said 600 people may double in ten years." But whoever 
heard or read of such prolific mothers? The name of 
Euler is introduced into this controverisy, only by his 
becoming a calculator on an hypoUiesis pr^&ented to him by 
9, brother academician. Our author professes to found his 
principles respecting fhe numbers of mankind, on the facts 
of the average duration of life; the average number of 
years which precede maturity ; the period of time during 
which we retain full vigour and manhood ; and the years 
that belong to decrepitude and decay. With regard to 
women, the most prominent and important integer in our 
calculations upon this subject, these periods are marked 
with ipaucb more precision than, in the case of men. By a^ 
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settled mle of nature, it appears that the human female has 
completed her interesting task of bringing children into the 
world at forty-five years of age ; ana the interval between 
twenty years of age, and this period, may safely be taken as 
the utmost ordinary length of the season of' child-bearing. 
Where, as in Persia, and other eastern countries, women 
marry earlier, they cease to bear children at a proportion- 
ably earlier age. 

Unhappily for any extended reasoning on these principles, 
we have no tables of population which supply the requisite 
data, or that distinguish the sex and nges of the inhabitahta 
of any country for a considerable period, but the accounts 
which have been kept of the population of Sweden, Of the 
people of that country full and well arranged list» have 
oeen published — from 1761 to 1776, every three years ; and 
from that period to the present time, at intervals of five 
years. We subjoin a general table, abridged from tlrti 
whole of these interesting papers ; " the only documents," 
says Mr. Godwin, " which prove, from actual observation, 
and in the compass of ordinary history, that there is a 
power of numerical increase in the human species :" — 
General Fiew of the Population of Sweden, from the Years 
175Upl815. 



Y«.r. 


Popubliull. 


Interval. 


■«'— 


Proportion. 


]751 


2,229,611 








1757 


2,323,195 


6 years 


93,534 


A 


1760 


2,3C7,598 


3 years 


44.403 


A 


1763 


2,446,397 


3 years 


78,796 


A 


1775 


2,630,992 


12 years 


184.598 


-h 


1780 


2,783,168 


5 years 


1.51,176 


■is 


1795 


3,043,731 


15 years 


261,563 


A 


1800 


3,182,132 


5 years 


138,401 


_i 


1805 


3,320,647 


5 years 


138,616 


A 


Or without 


Finland. 








1805 


2,424,874 








laio 


2,377,851 


5 years 


diminution. 




1815 


2,465,066 


5 years 


87,215 


Jt 



Total increase in 54 years 1,091,16, or nearly one half. 

Irregular as the advance seems to be, here is unquestionably 
a progress in the population of one of the old and settled 
countries of Europe, amounting, on the whole, to a 
tendency to double itself in little more than a century. 
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The Swedish tables afford us other valuable details 
respecting the possible increase of mankind. By distin- 
guishing the sex and ages of the inhabitants of Sweden, 
uiey eidiibit the same sort of progress in the number of 
child-bearing women, as appears upon the gross result of 
the population. Thus, in 1757, the total number of women 
between the ages of 20 and 46 is 486,643 ; in 1760, 444,092 ; 
in 1763, 468,236 ; which numbers, compared with those of 
the whole population, in three years, give one effective 
child«-bearing woman to 6 J inhabitants. In the same years, 
it is remarkable from these tables, that every five child- 
bearing women give, on an avei*age, something more than 
one child to the state. The p^roportion of one child-bearing 
tyoman being annually yielded by five marriages, seems 
thus to be established; and is recognised by all the prin- 
cipal writers on the continent, as well as by Mr. Malthus, 
5[ow, if the period of natural fruitfulness be taken (aa 
before stated) at 25 years, this calculation would give 
exactly five children to each marriage; if at 20 years, four 
children : and when we consider that nearly one year must 
elapse before the first child can be bom, and the diminished 
fruitfulness of the later period of marriage, a calculation 
between the two, on the average, of 4 J children to each 
marriage, would seem very near the truth. This conclusion 
is capable of further proof. In 1757, the women that 
actually arrived at the marriageable age of 20 years, in 
Sweden, were 20,974; the births, 81,878: in 1760, the 
females arriving at 20 years of age, 20,723 ; the births, 
90,635 : in 1763, females arriving at twenty, 21,023 ; births, 
90,152 : the three instances affording respectively the averages 
of 3-^^, 4g, and 4^ births to a marriage. Again, taking the 
total births, from 1749 to 1763, in Sweden, we have 
1,229,290, as the result; and the number of marriages, 
during the same period, 316,482, or 4 J births to each mar- 
riage, Mr. Godwin deduces (in substance) the following 
conclusions from the whole of those documents: 1. That 
the marriageable women of a settled community do not 
exceed one-fifth of the population* 2. That they do not 
increase from generation to generation, or increase in a 
very inconsiderable proportion. 3. That the number of 
children born is pretty accurately in the proportion of one 
child to five marriages. 4. That the number of children 
born annitially is nearly in the same proportion to the child- 
bearing women in the state. 5. That the number of births 
to a marriage does not exceed the proportion of four to one. 
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6. That the women who live to reach the child-biearing age 
are found generally to marry, and that early in life. 7. That 
extreme early marriages do not increase population, for in 
proportion as women bear children before the age of 
twenty, they cease to be mothers before that of forty-five. 
Our author, in an appendix to chap. iv. v. and vi., suggests 
some good reasons for supposing, that the average of 
births, and the progressive increase of the population of 
Sweden, have been taken rather too high tnan too low. 
The comparison of these results with all that we know of 
the population of other parts of Europe, affords no reason 
to fear any tendency to a rapid increase of its inhabitants. 
Dr. Price, with k view to the valuation of lives, has calcu- 
lated, on the basis of the Swedish tables, that out of 
10,000 women born, 5,800 reach the marriageable period 
of twenty years of age. Now, in 1810, the registered 
births in England and Wales were 298,862; taking one- 
half of whom as females, we should expect from this 
proportion of births, 86,667 breeding women ; and the 
marriages of the same year were 84,470. Other com- 
parisons are instituted by Mr. Godwin, which throw con- 
siderable light on the interests of our native country on 
this question. Dr. Price calculates, that according to the 
probabilities of life at Norwich, out of 1,185 births, 467 
reach the age of twenty, and 311 that of forty-five years, 
giving an average of 389; nowr taking half oi these to be 
females, we have 195 child-bearing women, or one^sixth of 
the births. Another calculation on the probabilities of life 
in London, gives to every 1000 births 360 persons who 
reach the age of twenty; and 192 that of forty-five years of 
age, leaving a mean number of 276; taking half of whom 
as females, we have but 138, or not quite one-seventh of the 
entire number. In Holland and France, the same kind of 
calculation gives one marriageable female to four births. 
Dr. Price, it is to be remembered, for purposes totally 
different to this question, and on mercantile grounds, that 
have since been admirably sustained, /elt the great supe- 
riority of the Swedish tables, and erected some of his most 
important calculations upon them. The table of propor- 
tions between baptisms and marriages in England, prefixed 
by Mr. Rickman to the Abstract of Returns to the Popu- 
lation Act of 1811, may here be quoted, as confirmatory of 
the foregoing calculations : — 

^ Years. Baptisms. Marriages. 

17^0 366 to 100 
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Years* Baptisms. Marriages. 

1770 361 100 

1780 356 100 

1785 366 100 

1790 359 100 

1795 353 100 

1800 340 100 

1805 350 100 

1810 360 100 

In which it is remarkable that we have 710 increase from the 
beginning to the end of the period, and only an average of 
thirty-five births to ten marriages. 

Opposed alike to these facts, and this reasoning, is the 
hypothesis of Mr. Malthus founded on — the American, 
and other data, to which we have adverted more than 
once ; and in measure, apparently, confirmed by the popu- 
lation returns of 1801 .and 1811, with regard to England 
and Wales. These returns stand thus: — 

Total number of inhabitants in 1801 . . • . 9,108,000. 
Ditto •...-.-.. in 1811 ....10,488,000. 



Increase in 10 years 1,320,000. 

Now, upon the supposition of the utmost accuracy in 
these enumerations, they constitute together but one step of 
comparison with regard to any increase in the population 
of this country. They are not to be compared with the 
frequently recurring enumerations of the Swedish govern- 
ment ; and surprising to add, they descend into none of the 
details, which the memorable example of that government 
might have suggested. We have nothing but a gross 
return of all sexes and ages confounded together ; when a 
proper classification, as Mr. Godwin remarks, would have 
given the most unexceptionable authority to the enumera- 
tions. If, for instance, the population had been divided 
into ages only, so as to distinguish every five or ten years' 
difference, as the American as well as Swedish tables do, 
we should instantiv have seen whether there were an 
increase by procreation equal to the amount now quoted ; 
for in the columns of five or six years it must have appeared. 
Mr. Godwin suggests another reason for esteeming the 
comparison between these tables as of little account. In 
1801, the whole affair of enumerating our population was 
new to the inhabitants of this country ; we look with 
jealousy on such measures as these being, for the first time. 
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undertaken : we have heard of poll-taxes^ hearth-money> 
the pressing of seamen, and the drawings for the militia ; 
and the recollection of such measures would make many 
an honest Englishman answer shyly to a question, re* 
specting all the inhabitants of his household. In 1811^ 
the business would sit more easy on the public mind ; 
it would have been found to be harmless in its results : 
and this writer, therefore, thinks it very conceivable 
that there was not one human creature' more in the 
country in 1811 than in 1801. Most surprising is it, how- 
ever, that the very calculations which preceding writers 
have made to prove the supposed increase of our popula- 
tion, in confirmation of the returns of 1801 and 1811, 
should be grossly inconsistent with these returns; and 
prove, as far as contradiction can, that we have no scientific 
data on the subject. Mr, Rickman, for instance, constructs 
tt; table of the population of England and Wales throughout 
the last century, on a comparison of the baptisms and 
population of 1801. His problem is: " If 263,409, the 
average number for the five vears preceding 1801, were 

{)roduced from a population of 9,168,000, from what popu- 
ation were 167,307, the baptisms of 1700, produced?" and 
the registered baptisms furnish, on this calculation, the 
following — 

Table of the Population of England and Wales throughout the 

last Century, 



In the Year 


Population. 


1700.... 


5,475,000 


1710.... 


5,240,000 


1720.... 


5,565,000 


1730.... 


5,796,000 


1740.... 


6,064,000 


1750.... 


6,467,000 


1760 


6,736,000 


1770.... 


7,428,000 


1780.... 


7.953,000 


1785 


8,016,000 


1790 


8,675,000 


1795 


9,055,000 


1801 


9,168,000 


1805-6.. 


9,528,000 


1811--. . 


10,488,000 



But this same writer has shown us, by the actual register of 
marriages and births compared, in the last table, that during 
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yearly ohe half of this supposed period of doubling our 
population, the births, in their proportion to marriages, 
were actually stationary. It is remarkable also, that the 
burials, during twenty-one years of the same period, 
^mmely, from 1780 to 1800 inclusive, were also stationary, 
or averaged from first to last about 192,000 per annum ; and 
that for five years out of the last ten oi the supposed 
increase, i. e. from 1806 to 1810, they were but 196,000*. 
The calculation of the past numbers of our countrymen, by 
the hearth-books, in like manner contradicts the above 
table. According to the latter, in 1700, England and 
Wales contained but 5,475,000 inhabitants ; but, in 1690, 
we have an account of 1,310,215 houses ; and the houses of 
1811 were 1,848,624, giving, on the comparison of houses 
and population, in 1690, 7,476,000 inhabitants. 

!Pook III., of Mr. Godwin's work, inquires into the 
causes by which the amount of the numbers of mankind is 
reduced or restrained ; or what his opponent has called the 
** checks" upon population. Mankind are kept down, we 
were almost about to say, irtfinitely -within the limits of Mr. 
Malthus's calculations. That writer boldly assumes, that 
nature, ** the laws of nature," impel population forward to 
that extreme pressure against the means of subsistence, of 
which vice and misery are the only efficient restraints. 
We have already noticed his checks in detail. Our author 
having first put the fact of population having been kept 
down, in all countries with which we are acquainted, below 
the only known example of increase, in Sweden, proposes 
the two questions, '* How is it kept down V and, " Is it 
necessary for the common good, that any special attention 
should be given by governments and national councils, in 
the way of taking care that it should be kept down, or that 
the increase of mankind should not be encouraged ?" He 
admits that vice, and the visitation of calamity, have their 
share in keeping down the numbers of mankind ; ranking 
war, as every considerate man must, amongst the most 
conspicuous of the one class of checks ; and pestilence 
and famine, as the most obvious ones amongst the other. 
But he totally rejects Mr. Malthus's " vice and misery in 
their obscure details," because we have no knowledge of 
their greater prevalence in the countries of Europe, wnere, 
according to that writer, they commit such enormous 
havoc, than in the United States of America, where his 

* See the Population ^bstract^ edited by Mr. Rickman. 
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favourite geometrical ratio prevails. The proper and ulti- 
mate appeal, as he observes, is to bills of mortality; and 
until these furnish the data of such havoc, we think the 
negative argument of Mr. Godwin is irresistible. They are 
not the prodigious checks upon population, which his 
opponent would make them ; tor it is not to be forgotten, 
that they must be such comparatively to establi^ Mr. 
Malthus's system: they must exist in such palpable pro- 
portions in Europe, wnen compared with America, as to 
confine that which is proceeding upon a geometrical, 
within an arithmetical ratio. But where is the evidemce of 
this? 

Secondly, Mr. Godwin asks. Does population require to 
be kept down? It is wholly contrary to the spirit of 
ancient legislation to suppose so — wholly absurd, he 
insists, in reason ; since the first element of civilization lies 
in this truth, that every human creature, except in cases of 
extraordinary imbecility, is endowed by nature with the 
power of producing a much greater quantity of that which 
^ nourishes human life than is necessary for his individual 
subsistence — and wholly opposed to ancient and modern 
experience on the point : those countries, on the whole, 
having been uniformly found the happiest, where the 
increase of mankind has been most encouraged ; and those 
most miserable, in which a tendency to depopulation has 
been displayed. 

It is amongst the paradoxes involved in Mr. Malthus's 
system, " That the proportion of births to marriages in a 
country forms no criterion by which to judge of the 
increase or decrease of its numbers" — taking marriage (as 
all these writers very properly do) for the only '* true 
source of human offspring." If the proportion of births to 
marriages do not increase, our author asks, in what way can 
population be increased? We imagine that Mr. Malthus 
must intend to speak of the permanent increase of mankind 
— that being born on a geometrical ratio, they die off into 
other proportions of increase or decrease, as his supposed 
checks are found to operate ; and that hence the mere 
numbers of the born will not decide the question. Of the 
details furnished by experience against this system, there is 
not a more important fact than Mr. Godwin produces, 
respecting the calculation of annuities, and the value of 
life. These proceed upon the negative, in limine, of Mr. 
Malthus's conclusions ; and have been in the most success- 
ful operation throughout the civilized world, during the 
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very periods of his wonder-working increase, '* by procrea- 
tion only," in America and Great Britain. The merchants 
and financiers of all countries refer to our Price and Mor- 
gan, on these subjects ; and in America, where the value of 
life, particularly in young persons, must be double, ac- 
;Cording to, Mr. Malthus, such a circumstance is not sus- 
pected : though were it indeed the fact, certain ruin would 
attend all extensive assurances eflFected on the basis of the 
European tables. 

Book IV. is devoted to the consideration of the important 
case of America. Mr. Godwin, perhaps, a little anticipates 
the point he has to establish, when he says, th^t he has, 
*' already sufficiently proved, so far as can be inferred from 
all tlie documents that have yet been collected respecting 
the supposed increase of mankind, that the augmentation of 
numbers in the United States of America, to whatever it 
may amount, cannot have arisen from their own proper 
resources in the way of procreation." But he endeavours, 
not unsuccessfully, to show how it has arisen. He reminds 
us of the topography and political condition of the United 
States — their facilities for receiving, sustaining, and making 
happy (!) the discontented and the destitute ; and traces the 
history of those extensive emigrations thither, to which he 
principally attributes the surprising increase in their popula- 
tion. Proceeding to the taoles and figures of the subject, 
we find that Pitkin's Statistical View of the United States 
gives us the following sketch of the progress of their popu- 
lation : — 

In 1749 .-.1,046,000 

In 1790... 3,929.326 

In 1810 7,239,903 

On Mr. Godwin's hypothesis, 165,000 emigrants must have 
passed over annually from Europe to America, during the 
twenty years which elapsed between 1790 and 1810, with 
one important limitation. Emigrants, according to this 
writer, consist generally of families in the flower of their 
lives, of those who have past the dangerous period of, 
childhood ; and of whom, instead of reckoning, as in other, 
cases, that out of four children born we can only expect 
one child-bearing female; we may, in this case, expect the 
proportion of two to four. Hence he infers that the annual 
number of emigrants necessary, according to his principles, 
to increase the numbers of the United States' population, 
as they have been reported to increase, for the twenty 
years specified, is only from 80 to 90,000. Now there is^ 
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on record an account of 21,200 British subjectts having 
passed from Great Britain to New England alone, between 
the years 1630 and 1640 ; a period in which the tonnage of 
our merchant ships did not exceed 142,900 tons. " The 
fever of emigration," as Johnson called it,^as certainly 
spread on every side of us, and over an increased popu- 
lation since : moreover, our state physicians have pre- 
scribed for the malady, and pointed out those portions of 
the body politic on which it may beneficially operate : — 
our metchant tonnage now is 3,072,409, yielding, according 
to the ancient ratio, an emigration of 43,000 persons from 
Great Britain only. When to these are added the large 
numbers of emigrants that are known to have proceeded 
from Ireland and other parts of Europe, Mr. Godwin 
insists, that we shall have, in the whole, as great a number 
as any hypothesis on the subject can require*. ' 

Mr. Godwin goes to the core of the matter, as far as he 
has data, . when he comes to the consideration of the 
amount _of births, the periods of marriage, tad the diseases^ 
prevalent in the United States. In a paper communicatetj 
to the American Philosophical Society of Philadelphia, hej 
traces an arithmetical error (oh ! the stubbornness of figuresf) 
the rectification of which singularly corroborates the general 
or European calculation of the proportion of births to marn 
riages, i. e. an average of from 4 to 4^. But he suppliei^ 
two valuable fragments of calculations, (we call them so in 
proportion to the magnitude of the question they are 
brought forward to illustrate, and in our own anxioua 
desire to see more of such documents given to the world,) 
of which he must give his own account : — 

" Since writing the above, I have had transmitted to me by my 
valued friend, Mr. Joseph Valence Bevan, of Georgia, reports o£ 
the marriages and births in Portsmouth, the capital of New. 
Hampshire, for six years, from 1804 to 1809, drawn up and- 
published on the spot by Dr. Lyman Spalding. These are the 
more important, as they relate to those northern states of American 

* Since this article has been in progress through the presd, we have had' 
the pleasure of seeing a schedule, under a new population act, in circulatioa- 
iii the neighbourhood of London. It requires the sex, ages (by gradationS) 
of five years) and occupations of the inhabitants to be distinguished, with 
the returning housekeeper's name. 

f A Mr. Barton tells us of the United States possessing, in " a superior 
degree, an it)hereut, radical, and lasting source of national vigour and> 
greatness;'" "since in no otlier part of the world is tiie progress of popu- 
latioti so rapid;'' iand quotes, as a proof of it, the birth of 2,247 children 
irom 521 marriages, which, he says^ ** gives a proportion of six and a 
quarter births to a marriage." 
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upon the increase of population, in which, by procreation only, 
Mr. Malthus has thought proper to lay his principal stress. They 
are as follow: — 







Births. 




iNtrs. 


Marri«ges. 


Males. Females*. 


Total. 


1804 


64 


163 130 


293 


1805 


67 


138 157 


295 


1806 


63 


128 


128 


256 


1807 


62 


151 


133 


284 


1808 


56 


141 


134 


275 


1809 


69 


146 • 153 


299 



** Now in those reports, if 1 take the latest year, It will give me 
something less than 4 J births to a marriage: and, if 1 add the ' 
whole ten years together, the proportion will be found to be 4 -j^^ 
to one. 

'< My friend at the same time transmitted to me a paper of these 
heads; for the city and suburbs of Philadelphia, but uiis is only for 
the one year, 1818, and does not distinguish the sexes of the bom : 
the result is ' Marriages (as far as obtained) 792 ; baptisms, 2221 :* 
yielding a quotient of fewer than three births to a marriage. It is 
somewhat remarkable, that this return concludes with a memo- 
randum, that ' the baptisms of this year were decreased by 282, and 
the burials increased by 64.' Thus the further we inquire into the 
subject, we find the progress of numbers of mankind in the United 
States, conforming itself to the model of Europe." [p. 424.] 

On* the subject of the period at which marriages are 
formed in the United Statf^s, this author only establishes, 
what our readers will ere this have expected, that ** there is 
nothing new under the sun." There is an ordinary age and 
power of fruitfulness in the human female ; no one feature 
of the power of habits of mankind is more uniform, on a 
large scale ; if this period is anticipated, and women marry 
at a very early age, as we have before noticed, and as 
the most common observation will teach, their fruitfulness 
is rather diminished than increased, and they exhibit a 
premature decay. Franklin boasted of the early mjarriages 
of America ; but, first, the fact of their prevalence on a 
national scale wants establishing ; and, secondly, if it were 
established, it is nothing to the purpose. " Too early and 
too late marriages," says Sussmilch, ".are both of them 
injurious to population." The average powers of the female 
are not proved to be greater in America than in Europe, 
nor the ordinary marriageable age diflFerent. In Sweden, 
as we have seen, almost all females arriving at twenty years 
of age marry. 
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Respecititig the diseases of the United States, Mr.€foa\^in 
-Jlfi^ also some original information. He notices the preva*- 
Jence of consumption, dysentery, and the yellow fever ; the 
general impression which American writers seejt to remove, 
'** that the United States are unhealthy ;" and uie testimony 
of Volney to the* appalling frequency of intermittent au- 
tumnal fevers and agues. We confess, however, that the 
information he has derived from certain '* very respectable'* 
ladies, concerning the rareness of large famiUes, the num- 
ber of children dymg under three years of age, the sallow- 
ness of the native American complexion, &c. seems to us 
xather vague. This chapter, upon the whole, is very un- 
equal to what we should have expected from a writer who 
is generally scrupulous in his data ; and the materials for 
a fuller statement of the diseases of America, are, w« 
apprehend, by no means difficult to obtain. 

Mr. Godwin finally establishes, as " the most important 
piece of information, relatively to our subject, that can be 
conceived,'' that the free white inhabitants of the United 
States, under and above sixteen years of age, are as nearly 
as possible upon an equality in point of numbers*; and 
infers that it hence . inevitably follows, " that throughout 
the Union the population, so mr as depends on procreation, 
is at a stanfl.'' '* It is altogether as satisfactory," he insists, 
" as if we had a table of births and marriages, for every 
state of the Union,, as particular as Sussmilch's tables for 
the Oerman domiinions of the king of Prussia." " If it 
were true that the populati6ft of the United States had been 
found to double itself, for above a century and a half 
successively, in less than twenty-five years, and that this 
had been repeatedly ascertained to oe from procreation 
only; it is absolutely certain, that in that country the 
children would outnumber the grown persons, two or three 
times over." [pp. 441, 2. t] 

• See the census for 1810, &c. 

f llie absurdities into which an implicit reliance on Mr. Malthus'd 
assertions have led some of the most respectable of our contemporaries^ 
cannot be better illustrated than hv the following sentences from the 
Quarterly Review for November, idl7, which gravely says, " The -American 
race is but a branch of the Europiean stock; ^rid had it reiftftined on its 
parent soil, would have partaken of the same gradual increase, doubling 
Itself in a century at the quickest ; but the same branch, when rooted m 
tniBsatlantic ground, doubles in twenty-five years.. Take any given number, 
say 10,000; these persons remaining in England, or France, would, in 100 
years, have increased to 20,000; but transplanted to America, in a hundred 
years they become 160,000 r 

VOL. III. — NO. 5. I 
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ThWneans which the earth affords for thfe subsistence of 
man, occupy the fifth book of this interesting work. We 
feel disposed to complain of the very insufficient space that 
is thus assigned, to at least one half of our author's 
subject ; and that which enters into the very pith of his 
opponent's theory : but we can only concern ourselves with 
Mr. Godwin's data here. The warm-hearted speculations 
of the writer enliven his book; still they are but specula- 
tions — we want to see the facts of this science more fully 
brought out, and lucidly arranged. 

China has been considered as the most populous of 
civilized countries; it occupies 1,300,000 out of the 
39,000,000 of habitable square miles, which the globe is 
computed to contain : and here, according to th^ lowest 
calculation, 300,000,000 of inhabitants find the means of 
subsistence. On this scale, the habitable parts of the 
globe would supply nine t/iomand, instead oi its present 
computed number of six hundred^ millions of inhabitanta. 

In England and Wales we have, according to the surveys 
of the Board of Agriculture * : — 

Of cultivs^ted land 39,100,000 

Common and waste land ••• 7,816,000 



Total 46,916,000 
The former being thus distributed : — 

• 

In bread, the produce of 5,000,000 

Inliquids 1,250,000 

Inanimalfood 20,000,000 

Roots and green fruit 1,250,000 

The food of 1 ,200,000 horses 4,800,000 

Surplus produce ••••• 6,800,000 

35,100,000 

For the same writers rate the individual consumption of 
food in this way : — 

Food per head- annually consumed. Acres* 

In bread, the produce of '• • | 

In liquids * • • • . | 

In animcJ food 2 

In roots and green fruit • § 

Total 2| 
t See particularly Middleton's Survey of Middlesex. 
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Now, th6' item of surplus produce, divided by 2|, would 
yield food aJifeady provided for 2,054,380 persons, to say 
nptking of improvements and the cultivation of waste lands* 
We advert, with pleasure, after Mr. Godwin, to the striking 
illustration^ of this branch of the subject afforded by Mr. 
Coke's Holkham estate. Forty years ago, when this 
gentleman came into possession of the property, the land 
of his farms was regarded as some of the worst in the 
country, and let at three shillinigs per acre : his entire 
rental was £2,200. . At this time, according to a recent 
publication *, the land letff at from thirty to forty shillings, 
and produces triple the quantity of wheat per acre, that 
other and some of the most naturally fertile counties yield ; 
the population has tripled, the poor-house has entirely 
disappeared, and the rental has increased tenfold. 

But we feel, with our author, the great ambiguity that 
lurks under the term " means of subsistence." It may 
either intend what is actually produced, or what might be 
produced from the earth ; and it may involve, or it may not 
involve, the consideration of the mode whereby those means 
are obtained, or become accessible to particular classes of 
men. That what is actually produced, as the food of man, 
in England, might be largely increased, has never been 
cjuestione^, and is. an agricultural problem of the highest 
interest and importance to keep before the world. That it 
flight be more equally, and for all classes more comfortably 
distributed, will be doubted by none but those who believe 
our political institutions, or rather our actual political situa- 
tion, incapable of improvement. Upon this latter topic, 
however, there is some language in our author's book that 
is much too unmeasured for our taste and times. We 
neither think with his opponent, that the child of the poor 
man is born into the world without rights, or into " a world 
where every thing is appropriated ;" nor, with Mr. Godwin, 
that " he has only to hit up his eyes and survey our heaths 
and forests, our parks, and our pleasure growtds, to see that 
the M'orld is not appropriated as the simple laws of nature 
direct us to appropriate it." We neither believe, that at 
Nature's mighty feast there is no room for the new claimant 
'because he is poor, nor that he has a right to usurp th^ 

E lace and rank of any that are already seated there: we 
old it ta be a sacred and imperative duty to make room for 
lim, and are persuaded that this may be accomplished 

• ^ifS^Jy Holkhara, »nd its Agriculture. ^ 
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without violence, and without tnaking any individual a 
judge in his own cause. On the whole, as between il^se 
controversialists^ Mr. Godwin sums up the ultimate ques- 
tion of difference, by stating his conviction,' that populatkii 
is not kept down in the different countries of Europe, 
provided it has a tendency to increase, by a want of the 
means of subsistence, but by the positive institutions of 
society. " I claim,** says he, "to reverse the celebrated 
maxim of Mr. Malthus, and to say that * human institutions, 
if erroneous and oppressive, are the mighty and tremendous 
sources of mischief to mankind, while the progress of popu- 
lation is, in the comparison, light and superficial, a mere 
feather that floats upon the surface' of the essay on Popu- 
lation, and hardly worth serious coilsideration any where 
else." His sixth and concluding book is a general sum- 
mary of objections to the spirit of the Essay on Popu- 
lation. 

That the topic of these writers, thft: real tendencies and 
limits of the principle of population, only presents itself to 
discussion at a very advanced stage of civilization, will be 
obvious, both from the fact that Mr. Malthus's was the 
first English book that entered fully into it, and the lament^ 
able want of data which his system every where discloses. 
Even the industry of bis opponent, aided by the hard- 
headed calculations of bis friend, Mr. David Booth, (see 
the Dissertation on the Ratios of Increase on Population, 
Sec, at the close of book II.) has added little to the 
established facts that belong to this branch of science, if 
such it may be called : and we owe too much to the 
experimental philosophy, we rejoice too much in the 
modem tendency of all true science, to break up from its 
former moorings to this hypothesis and the other, and take 
the direction to which experiment leads, to be williiig to 
^[•eason much on such a subject, without better data. A 
desultory remark or two, in conclusion, is all upon whid^ 
we shall venture. 

The whole subject presents an argument for the higher 
views of man. In the early stages of society, great preca- 
riousness in the actual supplies of food procured, is found 
to subsist with an inexhaustible abundance of resources. 
The : wandering tribes, that on the discovery of America, 
were found scattered along its shores, and that haunt at this- 
time the borders of its civilized portions, .once possessed (^andi 
but a few centuries back) the same fertile soil which now 
feeds the million;ix)f the Union, and which frequently sup- 
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plies to exhausted Europe a surplus quota of the necessaries 
of life* Until man, witn his inherent thirst for some " en- 
during substance," sits down to appropriate for himself a 
place aiid a sphere on earth, attends to its peculiarities, 
inarks the seasons that pass over it, and applies himself 
steadily to its cultivation, age aft6r age, he is found wholly 
iffnoriint of its riches -^ and then — he is as certainly taught 
that this is no undisturbed resting place for him. Througjt 
witnt of forethought he at first neglects to husband his? 
resources; and to prepare in a more plentiful for a less pro-- 
sperous season : then, compacted in nations, his extreme 
anxiety teaches him to appropriate, and make permanent 
possessions of all he can ; different human institiitions' 
arise, and large classes of men have to meet the preca- 
riousness, cmd almost the inconveniencies of savage life. 

But what are really the evidences of a redundant population 
in any country, we have yet to learn. Distress in any one of 
tb^ numerous, or even of the greater classes of the people, 
is ntot evidence of this kind. This may be but a partial evil 
working out a general benefit, or quicKly to be remedied by 
directing the attention of that class to other and less ex- 
hausted pursuits than their old ones. We were lately much- 
struck with a contrivance adjoining some of the locks of 
the Regent's Cana], north of London, whereby the overflow 
of one of its branches is deposited by the side of the works 
until it may be wanted at a future period, or by another. 
Now when the arts of peace can be fully and soberly culti- 
vated amongBt men, is it too much to hope, that the 
governors of the earth will see the necessity of providing 
similar contrivances in civil life, and in relation to the 
pursuits of the lower orders in particular? The classes 
most interested in a prudential foresight of the general 
tendency, and entire result of their pursuits, are the very, 
classes least likely to exercise that foresight. They are by 
duty and necessity too much occupied in providing the 
day 8 bread as the day, passes. One of the first acts of 
benevolence in the higher orders, then, as well as one of the 
first duties of a state, is, we hold, to think broadly and 
kindly for them. To anticipate the certain piomentary 
evil that this excellent invention will bring on that. class of 
Manufacturers, and the absolute extinction of that branch 
of human labour, which the admirable application of the 
mere force of the elements will involve in another direction; 
-=- to reckon up before-hand the want of some few thou-; 
lands^ that wilt thus become idle^ tjirougb necessity, and to> 
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prepare that fraction of the aid for them^ by way of preven* 
tion of their misery, which you must otherwise afford them 
in the shape of cure. 

. Nor should the sound of complaint in partici^lar classes of 
the community mislead us. All classes have a greater 
opportunity oi making their complaints heard, than in 
former times. Even the poorest are becoming, thank 
heaven, an educated class ; they can read, if not so much 
as we could wish, much of what they will read relates to 
their own interests and affairs, the fluctuation of prices^ 
the differenl^ markets that are to be found for their labour, 
the origin Snd descent of every kind of property, &c. The 
class immediately above the poorest, can pretty generally 
read and write, and, alas ! they can speak ! and the infliience 
of their speeches and writings cannot, at last, be circum- 
scribed by act of Parliament. These classes have felt 
themselves, in measure, men ; and their richer neighbours, 
to govern them, must remember we are all but men. Tte 
infuience of false representations must be met by truth; of 
partial and misleadmg, and, therefore, mischievous know- 
ledge, by the diffusion of more complete knowledge, and 
well-grounded, well-directed principle. The ooimtiy ii 
risifig, as a whole, into the possession of new appetite^, new 
propensities — a new and irresistible thirst oi knowledge, 
ever accompanied by a new power to reason, and a new 
pride of intellect. Vou must meet these desires, — we would 
say to the better informed classes, — you must govern this 
infant reasoning by better reasoning, you must convert this 

{)ride into a useful ambition of real and becoming excel- 
ence. But you need not, in the interim, mistake thq 
freater sound of calamitjr for proof of its greater existence, 
he poor and some of their would-be friends, have ascended 
into a whispering-gallery of late years ; they have neither 
any new powers of voice, nor any essentially new topic of 
complaint. We do nqt believe that they have had, in our 
time, any degree of calamity to compare with the days 6f the 
plagues, famine, and pestilence, known to our forefathers ; 
but a whisper spreads and circulates in their present region^ 
like a set speecn of former times, and an ordinary shout like 
thunder. 

On the other hand, those who " possess the world," a» 
Mr. Malthus phrases it, the mercantile and privileged orders 
of society, can complain with greater effect than formerly^ 
and like men, they do so. An inde£mite number of new 
channels o^ infori^atioa, must afford indefinite scope for 
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complaint. The manufacturer can tell his neighbours how 
impossible it is for him to live, if the working hand is also 
to live, in the county paper ; mercantile men can advocate 
the honour of their country, in the necessity of supporting 
credit, and of the regular payment of the dividend, in the 
House of Commona; and m the Upper House of Parlia^ 
ment, richer though he be in blood, and linked with names 
that constitute all the pride of his country's history, what 
Loble does not feel that he is no longer speaking to his 
piince and his equals, but to the people ? We infer that 
the sound of modem distress is, on the whole, much greater 
than the reality ; -r that the real distress of anjenlightened , 
country, like England, will always be heard travelling from' 
class to class, now-a-days, and, therefore, at last, be much 
more likely to be traced to its true causes, than in former 
times ; but above all that the bounty of the God of nature, 
though we have, as a people, learned systematically to 
under-ratie and despise it, is yet equal to the wants of bis iii-» 
telligent creatures — and that the old-fashioned language of 
praise and penitence will, even in these times, more de* 
cidedly become us, in all classes of society, than that of 
complaint. 

Two Sermons, preached in the Pariah Church of Saint Chadd^ 
Shrewsbury, May 28, 1820, in Aid of the Funds of the Boys 
and Girls' Sunday Schools, and School of Industry, esta^ 
blished in that rarish. By thfe Rev. Sam. Lee, A. M. 
Professor of Arabic in the University of Cambridge, 8vo. 
pp. 31. Shrewsbury, Howell. 

From the time when Dr. Eachard wrote his '* Grounds 
and Occasions of the Contempt of the Clergy and Religion," 
to the present, and indeed long before, the preparatory 
studies of candidates for holy orders have excited general 
notice, not to say occupied tne profound attention of judi- 
cious and sober men. Still, however, there are persons 
who, by indulging prejudice, believe that no one can be 
qualified for the Cnristian ministry, unless educated at 
Eton or Westminster, Rugby or St. raul's. Nor are others 
wanting, who, having their eyes directed only to the re- 
venues of the church, regardless of the demands of the 
public, and the claims of a parish, look at a benefice as the 
only worthy object, without respect to piety or learning, 
or even to the decencies of exterior accomplishments. 
Hence, too frequent, alas ! has been the occurrence — * that. 
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if th^ young collegian could demonstrate a matb^mati^i 
problem, or eptertain a jovial circle with a quotation from 
Cattillus or Anacreon, or even refer to years spent in a 

Eublic school, and the regular routine of Oxford Of Cam- 
ridge, he has been advanced to the cure of souls, with no 
other helps than can be supplied by Euclid, or the produc- 
tions of heathen poets. " Now, what a champion for truth 
is such a thing likely to be? What an huge blaze he makes 
in the church ! What a raiser of doctrines, what a con- 
founder of heresies, what an able interpreter of hard places, 
what a resolver of cases of conscience, and what a prudent 
guide must he needs be to all his parish* !" 

Such a course, though sadly common, happily is not 
tiniversal* The grossness of the eripor has in itself a ten-' 
dericy to counteraction, Hence, of late yearfe especi^iUy, 
the more enlightened friends, as well as ablest sup-* 
perters of the hierarchy, have directed their energies to 
check the fearful evil, and, by classing theology with uni- 
versity studies, have done something towards its removal. 
Besides, men have been sought out and patronized, who 
possess minds well stored with knowledge, who exhibit, m 
the view of Christian charity, proofs of vital godliness, and 
who, from love to the Saviour, dedicate all their acquire- 
ments, and all their influence, to his service. Such only. 
We conceive, are the persons who should receive ordination. 
Then would the ininistry not be blamed. 

As frieiids of a learned priesthood, we delight to see the 
union of piety and literature : — religion will invariably 
feanctify human learning, and thus the beauties and force of 
divine truth will be exhibited and urged, with pre-eminent 
advantage. We think, with Bishop Horsley, that for any 
to ^' allege the apostles as instances of illiterate preachers, 
is of all fallacies the grossest. Originally, perhaps, they 
were men of little learning*— fishermen, tent-makers, excise- 
men ; but when they began to preach, they were no longer 
illiterate ; they were rendered learned in an instant, without 
previous study of their own, by a miracle +. " The champions 
of the reformation, let it be remembered, were men pf exten-' 
sive attainments, as well as distinguished piety, skilled in 
the learned languages, well read in ecclesiastical history, 
and masters of solid reason and argument. The British 
churches are now reaping the benefit of their disinterested 
j^nd zealous exertions, both as scholars and divines ; and, 

f Eachard, p. ai.'cd. 1672.' t'Stimons, Disc. xiv. 
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while all their succedi is attributable fo the blessing of God,' 
it would be insensibility not to venerate their studious dili- 
gence, their gigantic intellect. They transferred to religion: 
all that was known, all that was valuable in literature. When, 
therefore, men of science united with piety, whether their 
knowledge has been acquired in a public school, or obtained 
by unassisted plodding, are brought forward in the service 
of the Gospel, we greatly rejoice, and, without regarding 
their early associations, we predict the furtherance of truth, . 
the accelerated progress of ^11 that is captivating in genuine 
devotion. In this view we recognise the reverend author 
of the sermons now before us ; and the introduction of his 
discourses to our readers, presents an opportunity of re- 
cording the history, tbe energies, and the success of one of. 
the most remarkable personages of ancient, or modern his* 
tory. 

Longnor, a small village near Shrewsbury, has the honour' 
of being the birth-place of Professor Lee : destitute of the' 
early advantages of education, while working as a carpenter* 
for daily subsistence, he toiled in the pursuit of knowledge, 
and, with unassisted and silent perseverance, he studied, 
from the age, we believe, of seventeen, the Latin tongue, 
■fhis application originated in his. inability to understand 
that language, as quoted in the English authors. Poverty 
pbstructed nis progress^ but did not prevent it. A thirst 
for information created economy; and out of the scanty 
pittance of his weekly eaming^s, he purchased, at a book 
stall, a volume which, when read, was exchanged for ano« 
ther ; and so, by degrees, he advanced in wisdom. As his 
wages increased, and, thereby, his ability to make larger 
purchases, he attended to the Greek, the Hebrew^ the 
Chaldee, and the Syriac tongues. The loss by fire of the 
very tools of his trade, blasted his earthly prospects in that 
direction, and led him to consider how lar his literary ac- 
quirements might be employed for the support of himself, 
and the partner \ie had recently married, llis situation 
beihg made known to the Reverepd Arghdeacon Corbett, 
that liberal and enlightened qlergyman afforded him, not 

* It has been reinarkecl by a judicious writer, that " A person^s original, 
his business ami circunistances in life, often occasion prejouices against himv 
Thjus the Jews were prejudiced against Christ. They were astonished that 
one. who had worked among them as a common mechanic,. should set up to 
be a public teacher.'' In connexion with the above; remark, such prejudices 
are, by the same writer, shown to be " very absurd, unreasonable, and mis- 
chievous." See a Sermon entitled ** Reflections on Christ*s working as a 
Carpenter."— Jo6 Ort<m*i Discourset, v61. i. p. ©5, &c. ed. 17T6. 
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only immediate, aid^ but a happier introduction to his fa- 
Yourite pursuits. The result has been his present adyance- 
menti 

la delineating the talents and vast acquirements of Pro- 
fessor Lee, we willingly avail ourselves of the worthy arch- 
deacon's ingenious speech^ as delivered at the annual meet- 
ing of the Shropshire Auxiliary Bible Society, in the year 
1818^ and are persuaded, that in that speech, after making 
every allowance for partiality, he uttered only the words, 
of ' truth and soberness/ 

** The only edtication Mr. Lee received among us, was ths^t of 
a village school, where nothing more was taught than reading, 
writing, and arithmetic: and he left this school at twelve years of 
age, to learn the tttAe of a- carpenter and builder, under his inge- 
nious and respectable relative; Mr. Aldefman Lee, of this town. 
It was not till years after this, that he conceived the idea of ac^ 
Squiring foreign languages ; and then it was with such singleness 
of heart that he pursued his object, that he neither sought per 
accepted opportunities of communicating it. And it was not till 
after an interval of six years, and then by chance, that I found out 
that he had in that space taught himself to read and to write in 
Latin^ in Greek, and in Hebrew. He had taught himself the 
Chaldee, the Syriac, and the Samaritan languages — and all this 
unaided by any instructor ; uncheered by any literary companion ; 
uninfluenced by the hope, either of profit or of praise. And her^ 
let me pause at this very singular feature in the portrait I am en- 
deavouring to delineate : for where shall we meet with a devotion 
to letters so solitary, or so pure? I know, indeed, that instances 
are not unfrequent, where the mind has arisen superior to its original 
destination, or where eminience has been attained under circum* 
stances adverse and unfavourable. But we more generally find, 
that a foundation has been laid ; and that those who have distin- 
guished themselves as scholars, have gone through the regular 
routine of classical education, or have been assisted by masters of 
superior ability^ Such was the case with Mr. James Crichton, 
of Cliinie, in Scotland, better known by the name of * the admirable 
Crichton,* in the list of whose tutors we find the name even of 
Buchanan. And having introduced the mention of this extraor- 
dinary person, this ' Phoenix of Literature,' as he is designated by 
one of his biographers, I would willingly run some parallel between 
\nm and Mr. Lee; for, though comparisons are justly said tp be 
odious, yet, if I take my example from the 16th century, I shall 
scarcely be accused of sinning against the spirit of this wholesome 
proverb, more especially as my object is merely that of elucidation : 
nor is it necessary for my purpose, to endeavour to depreciate the 
panegyrics of Sir Thomas Urquhart, or of the authorities he quotes, 
by the mor^ sober criticism of I)r* lUppis; for I know not that th^ 
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warmest admirers of the admirable Cncfhttfa' have advanced aov 
thing concernipg him, a feyr h^^perbolical exp)resj»io<i» exeep|t«4i 
superior to what Mr. Lee. either ba» done, dr itlayi. well ,be swipr 
posed capable of doing, if he thought, right and fit so to do. iHt* 
Crichtoni then» was the son of a gentleman of ancient, family. ail4 
hereditary fortune ; and* therefore, we .may presume. that, in addi* 
tion to th^ living assistanoe I have mentioned^ he was amply supt 
plied with the u^ual helps and incitements to leari^ing, and that ataii 
age lyhen the mind is most ductile aiid open to such pqi^uits : whilst^ 
on the other hand, we find Mr. Lee oppressed with the cares and 
labours of life; without any living assistant whatsoever; withoul 
^e stimulus either of hope or of fear ;' seeking concealment ratheir 
than the smile .of approbation, and very scantily snpf^ied with the 
necessary materials: for Mr. Lee-s earnings at this time.wero 
bfirely sufficient to the poorest maintenance:: yet he spared froiia 
this pittance, to ptirchase Rueh a grammar a^ oouldbe.met^with 
upon the book stalls of this town ; and when be had read througlt 
a volume procuned iti a siitiilar manner, he.was forced to pay.it a¥Ny 
again, as part of the price, of the next book he wished to purchase. 
Here, then, is a string of difficulties surmounted by Mr. Lee, which 
Mr. Crichton had not to combat. Again, it is said that Mr. Crich- 
ton's * learning, however stifpendous, was not acquired by the 
sacrifice of any of thbse pleasures in which youth Usually indulges, 
or by the omission of any of those accomplishments in which it 
becomes a gentleman to excel. Now so far as this marks out the 
interruptions giveh to Mr. Crich ton's Severer studies, we shall find 
those of Mr. Lee at least equally broken in upon, and that from 
causes much more imperative. Mr. Lee had not to balance between 
reading and relaxation ; he' had to pass from bodily fatigue to 
mental exertion ; for he omitted, during the six years I have men* 
tioned, none of the hours usually appropriated to manual labour ; 
he retired regularly to rest at ten o'clock at night; he sufiered 
during this time, from a complaint in his eyes ; and of the inade- 
quate leisure thus left him, part even of that was dedicated to what 
may be deemed accomplishment : so that it does not appear that 
Mr. Crichton either read or remembered with greater rapidity than 
Mr. Lee has done. And when Mr. Lee exchanged bis trade for 
the superintendance of a charity school, his hours were not much 
more at his own disposal. It was at this time that that well- 
known and much respected orientsd scholar, Dt, Jonathan Scott, 
while Persian secretary to Mr. Hastings in India, furnished Mv. 
Lee with an Arabic Grammar, and he h^ then, for^ the first time 
in his life, the pleasure of .conversing upon the study in which he 
was engaged ; and it is to ^s auspicious; cir<^nist|Lnee; improved, 
as it was, by the wonderful i^'oficiency, of Mr. Lee on tlie. one hand, 
(for in a few montl^ he was capable' of reading, writing,' and con^ 
posing in bolii Arabic and Perst)c), add to th^ unremitting kiadness 
cf Dn Scott on the other, that we ms^ iottribute^ Mr^^ 'Lee's iSiri)s«p- 
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duent engnagement with the Church Missionary Society, his admis-' 
sion at Queen's College, Cambridg^t and his ordination as a mi-' 
Ulster of the established church^ But in defence of what I have 
ventured to assert, I must endeavour to draw this parallel some- 
what closer. One of the admirable Crichton'» historians asks, 
whether it does not surpass comprehension, that in his 21st year 
he should be master of ten different languages, and perfectly well 
seen in philosophy, the mathematics, theology, the belles lettres, and' 
other sciences ? Now I will endeavour to take these attributes in the* 
order in which I have quoted. And, first, as to Unguages: if Mr.' 
Crichton began his grammar at six years of age, a Supposition by' 
Ho means improbable, considering the aptness of the scholar, his' 
station in life, and the practice of the times, we shall then* find that 
the high degree of knowledge we have stated, was acquired in 
about fourteen years ; and it is now about fourteen years since Mr. 
Lee first opened a Latin Grammar, and he has in that time taught 
himself seventeen different languages. It is further said, that Mr. 
Crichton offered to dispute in the twelve following languages : »• 



1. Hebrew. 

2. Syriac. 

3. Arabic/ 

4. Greek. 

5. Latin. 
6* Spanish. 

** Those Mr. Lee has taught himself are the following : — 



7. French. 

8. Italian. 

9. English. 

10. Dutch. 

11. Flemish, 

12. Sclavonian. 



1. Latin. 

2. Greek. 

3. Hebrew. 

4. Chaldee. 

5. Syriac. 

6. Samaritan. 

7. Arabic. 

8. Persic. 

9. Hindostapee. 



10. Frencbf 

11. Cermap. 

12. Itfiliap. 

13. Ethiopiq. 

14. Coptic 

15. Malay. 

16. Sanscrit. 
]L7. Bengalee, 



** To which if we add the English, included in Mr. Crichton*8 
list of 12, it makes 18, or. an excess of one third. 

** As to philosophy, the term, when it stands by itself, is of ex-^ 
,tensive, if not indefiniteineaning. The skill with which Mr. Crichton 
.disputed with philosophers^ and upon philosophical subjects, is 
much insisted upon; but the only precise idea given us, is his 
challenge to the university of Padua, offering to prove several 
errors in the philosophy of Aristotle. The extent of Mr. Lee's 
jeading upon such subjects I am unacquabted with ; but I happen 
to know that, during the six years I have^ mentioned, he was con* 
versant. with the works of Plato, ijiade translations in Endish blank 
verse from those of Boethius, and went through the Golden Verses 
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bearitig th« name of'PythiigorKs. And though the Uiumphant 
publicity with which Mr. Crichton exhibited himself as an intel- 
lectual gladiatoi' upon the stage of Europe, is contrary to modern, 
and the yety fevef se of Mr. Lee's retired and unassuming manners; 
yet, to shotr th^ same convertible genius in both, 1 need okily 
mention, that Mr. Lee was no sooner in holy orders, than ll^ 
accepted invitations to preach to the largest congregation^^ — 
that fae ascended the pulpit with the ease and self-pDssessioti 
of one long used to the station; and that he delivered his dis- 
courses with a freedom and eloquence equal to that of tire best 
practical preacher. 

*' In mathematics, we are told, Mr. Crichton was perfectly ' well 
seen/ and that he offered to dispute upon mathematical subjects.' 
Of Mr. Lee I haye something much more definite to relate. When 
he entered at Cambridge, h& was unacquainted with the mathe- 
matics ; but in one fortnight he qualified himself to attend a class 
which had gone through several books in Euclid; and he soon 
after discovered an error, not indeed in Euclid, but in a Treatise 
on Spherical Trigonon^etry, usually bound up with Simpson's 
Euclid, the 14th proposition of which Mr. Lee disproved. Now as 
Simpson's edition of Euclid may be looked upon as a text-book at 
either university; as it is the one usually put in the hands of stu- 
dents, and to which the lectures of the tutors apply, it is most won- 
derful if a mistake should have been pointed out in such a work/ 
and for the first time, as it should seem, by a student of not many 
weeks standing in that science. ' And as ' the highest honours are 
given at Cambridge to mathematical learners, Mr. Lee must have 
anticipated a safe and easy road to those honours. But he con*w 
sidered this point, as he does all others, with that sobriety of mind 
with which he is so eminently gifted ; and he contented himself with 
a competent knowledge of mathematics, lest furtlier attention to that 
seducing science should interfere with those studies in which the 
highest interests of mankind were concerned ; and this decision 
speaks volumes as to Mr. Lee's theological views. Mr. Crichton, 
no doubt, was well read in the school divinity of his day; but L 
know not that any of his polemical victories have been handed 
ctown to us ; but of Mr. Lee it may be said, if he has an ambition,' 
it is to know the word of God himself, and to impart that word to 
others; though whether he shall be honoured upon earth as the 
instrument of the good he has done, or may do, is, I believe, a very 
inferior consideration with bim, or rather no consideration at alL 
His exertions in this behalf are more than I can trust my memory 
with, but 1 have taken some pains, to procure a note of them :^ 
(and'Which the arehdeacon then read. as foUows):-rr 

" 1. The Syriac New Testament, edited by Mr.. Lee, and pub- 
Ksbed, is not a continuation, of that begua by Dr. Buchanan ; but 
an entire new work, for which Mr« Lee ccdlated three ancient 
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%rian MS$.^ the SyriaQ commentary of Syrius, and the' textii of 
Ridley, Jones, and Wetsteiti. 

, {*' 2. An edition ofth,e Malay New Testament, fipm the Di»tch 
coition of 17339 and the Old Testatnent,. is bow in the press. 

'*' 3. An enlarged and corrected edition of Mr. Martyn's Hin* 
dolstanee Prayer-Book, in conjunction with Mr. Corrie. 
~. *' 4. A 7'ract, translated into Pi^rsian and Arabic, and printed, 
entitled, ' The way of Truth and Life/ for the use of Mahometans^ 
^ ** 5. A Malay Tract, fOr the London Missionary Society ; and 
Qome Tracts in Hindostanee, for the Society for instructing the 
Lascars. 

: " 6. A Tract in Arabic, on the new System of Education, writ- 
ten by Dr. 3^11, and first translated by Michael Sabag, for Baron 
de Sacy, oriental interpreter to the King of France. 
. ** 7. Dr. Scott having translated the service for Christmas-day, 
from the Prayer-Book of the Church of England, into Persic, Mr. 
Lee has added to it the rest of the Liturgy. 
• '* 8. Mn Lee has under hand a new translation of the Old Tes- 
tament into Persian, in conjunction with Mirza KhaleeL 
f ** 9. Mr. Lee is printing an Hindostanee New Testament. 
: ** 10. He is preparing for an Ethiopic Bible, and other works. 
- '< 11. Mr. Lee has, moreover, made a new fount of letter for 
Hindostanee and Persian printing ; and a new fount for an edition 
of the Syriac Old Testament, and for which he has collated nine 
ancient MSS.i.and one ancient Commentary. Some of these were 
collated for the London Polyglott; but Mr. Lee looks upon those 
oollations both as . incorrect and deficient. He hopes to restore 
many omissions both iathe London and Paris Polyglotts/' 

The Archdeacon proceeded to observe — 

r " That the next article was the Belles Lettres. Much had been 
said of the facility with which Mr. Crichton composed in verse and 
prose, of his ■ extemporary recitations, and that he had written a 
comedy, matiy of the characters in which he acted in his own per- 
A)n. When I first had the pleasure of conversii\g with Mr. Lee 
ilpon books, I found he had read the Latin poets usually intro- 
doced into schools, as Ovid, Virgil, Horace, &c. : that he had. read 
part .of the Odyssey, as well : as the lliaid of Homer, some of the 
Greek minor poets, and some of the plays of Sophocles. JBefore 
we parted I lent him the Memoirs of tliat interesting and extxa- 
otiiinary young man, Mr. Kirke White, then lately printed. Mr.: 
Lee< returned it to me very shortly, with 'a Latin poem in praise of 
Kiike White, a dialogue in ^ Greek oa the Christian religion, and a 
pious efiiision in Hebrew; all compiled by; himself when, as I be-' 
fieve, he had not any access, to books, for he was during that 
time upon permanefat duty at. Ludlow, as a member of the South 
Local Militia^ for ^this county ;i and, I believe,: the first prose com^ 
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position of any length Mr« Lee turned his attention to, was the 
History of the Syrian Churches in India, a memoir which would do 
credit to the pen of any historian. High commendations are given 
.to Mr. Crichton's skill in fencing, dancing, singing, music, and 
drawing. To some of these we may have no immediate parallel to 
produce on the part of Mr. Lee ; but it should be observed'! .that - 
the skill, the neatness, and the ingenuity of Mr. Lee^s mechanical 
performances evince the same quickness, of eye,' and the same 
steadiness of hand, that must have been the gpround-work of Mr. 
Crichton's gayer achievements. As to inusic, Mr. Lee's powers 
•are not problematical : he taught himself to play upon the flute, 
from an accidental circumstance, with almost intuitive readiness ; 
and when ^he Shrewsbury volunteers were raised, he qualified him- 
self with equal readiness to be one of their military band. All 
this time he was a member of- a ringing society, and gave private 
lectures in Gothic architecture. But, if Mr. Lee is thus great in 
what he possesses, he is not less great in what he does not possess. 
If he appears inferior to no one in extent or variety of genius, he 
is without any of those eccentricities with which genius is so often 
concomitant. When Mr. Crichton gave a public challenge to 
disputation to the literati of Paris, tp one of his advertisements 
stuck up on the Sorbonne, the following pasquinade was added : 
* If any one wants to see this monster of perfection, let them in« 
quhre at the tavern, or the stews ;* but the whole of Mr. Lee's Kfe 
has been sober, moral, and consistent. He bears his faculties most 
meekly. The resources of his mind are unapparent till called 
forth. He sought not polished society; but he mingled in it, when 
•iinrited, without efibit, and without embarrassment; and, without 
losing any of his humility, he sustains his place in it with ease, 
and independence. Mr. Lee's learning is without any tincture of 
pedantry ; and his religion is as f£^r from enthusiasm on the one 
Land, as it is from lukewarmness on the other. Let us bless Qod 
then that such talents are so directed. Let us bless Grod that they 
are directed in an especial manner to the interests of the Bible 
Society ; and, perhaps, after all the grandeur and simplicity so 
apparent in the plan of the Bible Society, are the two adjuncts 
that best exemplify the mind thus devoted to its service.'^ 

. On the resignation, about two years since, of the Rev. J. 
Palmer, Mr. Lee was diected professor of Arabic in the 
University of Cambridge, and not haying been at college 
the usual time for taking the degree requisite, to standing 
for the chair, a grace passed the senate to supplicate for a 
mandamus, which was graciously granted by his present 
Majesty. The documents oh wnich this favour was be- 
stowed were of no ordinary character — they furnished aniple 
proof of extraordinary attainments^ viz. a lis^t of the various 
oriental works which had been ^completed by Mr. tee, or 
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on which he was then eng^ed, with copies of attestations 
'from the Right Hon. Lonf Teignmouth, Dr. Wilkins, of the 
pBast India House Library; from the oriental professor 
j(Shikspeare) ; from Dr. Jonathan Scott, (of Shrewsbury) ; 
!from Mahommed Shawlik, of Sheeraz, a Persian gentleman, 
in England ; from Alexander Nicol, A.M., Bodleian labra- 
rian, Oxford ; and from Mirzah Khaleel^ teacher of the 
oriental languages at the Honourable East India Company's 
•college, at Haylebury ; also from the Syrian Archbishop of 
Jerusalem, then in London, as to the Arabic and Syriac 
tongues. 

The present occupations of Professor Lee still bear upon 
the great oause of missions, and his eminent oriental acquire- 
ments are deroted, we believe, almost exclusively to the 
diffusion of knowledge among the heathen. He is now pre- 
•paring, in Persian and English, the whole controversy of 
"Mr. MjEtrtyn with the literati of Persia, with considerable 
additions of his own, to establish the truth of the Scriptures 
.against the sophisms of the Mahomedans. We ardently 
Slope that a life so valuable will long be spared as an ho- 
nour to science, an enduring excitement to persevering 
industry, an ornament to the religion of Christ, and a bles- 
sing to the world, commensurate with the highest expecr 
' tations cherished by the observers of Providence, and the 
best friends of the human race. 

But, it is time to notice the Sermons themselves. Abat- 
ing some expressions wearing an aspect too mysterious, 
they have our approbation. Perhaps, considered in the 
abstract, they were not important enough to print ; but> as 
a specimen of the first published efforts of a mighty genius 
in theological composition, we esteem them worthy of 
notice. 

Mr, Leje, in the first discourse, answers the most trite 
and plausible objections against the utility of charity 
schools ; particularly, that instruction is unnecessary for the 
discharge of the duties of the poor; — that the instructions 
IhenKselves are dangerous, from which, connected with some 
observations on the character of the human mind in general 
as depraved, he infers not only the necessity of instruction, 
but the impossibility of social existence in its absence. 

*' Let the fairest specimen be taken, which is usually that of 
childhood. It is true a ^eat deal of innocence will appear ; and 
a general want of that hypocrisy and design, which are found only 
in the progressive iniquity of riper years. But if this proves an^ 
ihing, it only proves that the stibject under consideration is des|i- 
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tutd of those vices witK which he is unacquainted: th'at he has 
made no prepress in those sins, of which he knows nothing; and. 
^hich the circumstances of the case make it impossible can be 
oUierwise ; that the innocettcy of mind which he evinces is nothings 
more than the absence of thkt knowledge of the world, which, when 
exerted, marks the presence of hypocrisy and design. On the 
other hand, though such a subject is not in possession of the ini- 
qttity which prevails in the world, yet he is in possession of dispo- 
sitions fitted to receive it as soon as it may be presented to him : 
and unless some powerful antidote be administered, either by God 
or man, it is likely he will receive it in all its plenitude of mischief 
and ruin. ; . 

-" Now if it be asked. What are the dispositions thus evinced ? it 
may be answered, self-will, — fretfulness, —dissatisfaction ; — with 
a disposition to cruelty and tyranny; which, when suffered to grow 
up to maturity, are nothing more than the sources of the misery 
and distress which are found to harass and <listurb society. > 

." Now if this be true, it will follow that discipline and instruc- 
tion are absolutely necessary for every.class of society ; and for 
none more so than the labouring classes ; for in the upper circles 
the force of example, and a regard to reputation, are often suffi- 
cient to check many evil propensities; but in the lower classes. 
One or both of these checks may not exist : on the contrary, the 
force of example may act in a different direction ; and if to this 
yon add the presence of positive temptations, either from the pres- 
sure of circumstances, or some other cause, the consideration 
becomes doubly important; and the result will naturally be, that 
without such a system of discipline, the expectations of having 
good citizens, servants, or subjects, does not fall within the range 
of human probability.** [pp. 6—8.] > 

Proceeding to the important situation occupied in society 
by the lower classes, and noticing the manner in which 
"knowledge is inculcated in our charity schools, th6 reli- 
gious truth impressed, and the habit of attending public 
ordinances, he infers, and we think correctly, the utility of 
the system. He then combats the opinion that the ability 
to read has contributed to political disafFection. He con- 
tends, that because the practice in the disaffected districts 
has been for one to read to many, the illiterate have re- 
ceived more poison, because possessed of less skill than 
the better informed, and he presses the danger which would, 
probably, arise from any check imposed by the higher 
orders upon the progress of improvement. 

" If such persons ground their reasons on the practice of former 
tilnes, in which the untaught catholic or heathen was a loyal and 
A^tSTul subject, they should reflect that those times of ignorance 
* VOL. 111.-7^0.5. K 
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and superstition are now passed away. That the claims of infalr 
libility in the priesthood are now no more acknowledged ; and the 
|>lenary penalties and indulgencies of Rome have lost their charm ; 
that laws and legislators no longer boast their immediate descent 
ironr heaven ; and that even the name, of power itself has ceased 
to be terrible ; so that any attempt to bring back days of this de* 
-scription, or to expect a blind obedience from the people, would 
not fail to be construed as a consummate stretch of tyranny ; and 
would, no doubt, be made cause for dissatisfaction and rebellion, 
where no such cause previously existed : and thus, instead of being 
subservient to the restoration of order, would be the most likely 
means of accelerating confusion and ruin/' [p. 11.] 

The stale objection, that the spread of disaffection, with 
«very evil work, has increased since the general establish- 
inent of schools, is then considered ; and our author wisely 
contends, that this has been only in appearance. The cause 
is of another nature — the results of war, called forth by 
tlie stagnation of trade. The fact, he justly observes, is — 
that *' the evil would really have presented itself, had there 
hot one charity school existed during that period ; and, if 
I am not mistaken, would have existed in a far greater 
degree/^ — Were it needful, we might here make many re- 
marks in confirmation of this opinion, in contradiction to 
JMandeville and his sapient followers ; and prove that tbe 
more a man reads the less is he likely to fall into error, the 
sounder will be his morality, and the better, therefore, will 
he act in every social capacity. It is only necessary to 
examine the instances of criminality as it respects the open 
violation of the laws, to perceive that knowledge is incalcu- 
liably important; whilst the evils resulting from the daily 
press, and the insidious practices of the disaffected, are in*- 
preased, tenfold, by the ignorance of the lower classes. Mr. 
Kaikes had three thousand children educated under his 
aiispices, and, on the most diligent search, could find but 
one name in the calendars. Joseph Lancaster failed in h^s 
inquiries for even one in four thousand. Let the supposition 
of an increased regard to religion, and, especially, its trans- 
forming influence, be added to this argument, and its force 
win be mightily augmented. " Train up a child in the way 
lie should go, and when he is old he will not depart from 
it.*' There is consistency in the objection from papists, but 
in the mouths of protestants how great is the absurdity ! 

But to proceed ; Professor Lee, yielding to the sentiment 
I— that although much has been done for the better educa- 
tion of the poof, the added number of schools has nat kept 
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paee with the increase of population — derives thence ax> 
argument in favour of the cause for which he pleads. 

** What is to be expected from this surplus of the population t 
are we to suppose, that without either precept, or example, they 
will choose the good, and refuse the evil ? Is it uot more reason- 
able, to expect, that from the influence of the precept and example 
which now prevail, they will choose the evil, and refuse the good? 
I will not say it is merely probable: but it is morally certain thej 
will. The fear of punlshmeut seldom acts upon an incipient 
finner, because, in his beginnings, his crimes are gener^ly small ; 
and in an inveterate one, punishment comes too late/' [p. 13.] 

, He does not hesitate to account for public demoralization^ 
in the great number of children annually brought up iiji 
manufactories. His remarks, though very brief, convince 
us that the sentiments lately advanced in our Journal * 
accord with his views, and deserve the most impartial and 
watchful attention of Christian philanthropy. From the 
foregoing considerations, the desirableness of instructing 
the lower orders is inferred; and, noticing the bounty of 
superiors manifested in acts of condescension and pecuniary 
aid, Mr. Lee presses into his service the consequent re- 
actings of gratitude — the utility of scholarship, as it respects 
accuracy, ability, and the inducing of confidence — the force 
of early habits— the knowledge of the one thing needful in 
gome measure implanted ; " and an ability to search the 
Oracles of God, whereby alone men can be made wise unto 
salvation." [pp. 14, 15.] 

We wish this last topic had been more prominently exhi- 
bited. It is too important to be the subject of merely a 
single sentence * — it is too closely allied to the avowed 
business of a Gospel minister to admit surmise that political 
zeal has eclipsed the impressions of eternity, and the worth 
of souls — that it can outrival loyalty to the King of Saints, 
against whom all sinners unpardoned, and unreclaimed, are 
in a state of open and alarming rebellion. The introduction 
of the poor to an acquaintance with the records of eternal 
life appears to us the prime excellence of these institutions ; 
and we feel assured, that the more this great object, as 
connected with the immortal interests of the young, 19 
recognized, the more operative will be the energy employed, 
and the more confident may be the anticipation of success^ 
In truth, spiritual necessities are the main principles upon 

* See Observations on Mr. Owen's Plan for Bettering the Condition of 
tbe^ Labouring Classes, by Dr. Jarrold. Investigator, No. II. p. 304, &c^ 
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which these charities proceed. They imply a fallen condi* 
tion — a proneness to go astray. Thus they should give 
prominence to every interesting truth, and call into action 
the supplications, as well as the labours of their advocates. 
They, therefore, connect themselves with divine influence ; 
and as a conviction of the importance of this is felt, the best 
effects may be expected. When men become partakers of 
that good and perfect gift which cometh from above, they 
will be found truly conscientious; and will acquit them- 
selves as good subjects, and as blessings to society. Let 
this apprehension be clear and operative, and fervent prayer 
will ascend to the Father of mercies — that the work may 
prosper ; and an answer to the prayers of faith is certain. 

In his second discourse, the professor illustrates the 
Christian's course as connected with opponents. " The 
iservant of the Lord must not strive, but be gentle unto 
all men, apt to teach, patient in meekness, instructing those 
that oppose themselves, if God peradventure will give them 
repentance to the acknowledging of the truth." 

In noticing the permission of opposition, he exhibits the 
wisdom of the proceedings of the Deity in connexion with 
the probationary circumstances of his creatures ; and allud- 
ing to the short duration of hostility, the state of lamenta- 
tion, mourning, and woe, which i» to follow, and a con- 
sciousness of favours received from God, together with the 
example of the Redeemer, he summons to his service the 
most enlightened, and best regulated faculties of the mind. 
Those who are engaged in the work of instruction, whose 
business it is to combat the ignorance, the frivolity, and, in 
too many instances, the perverseness of the youthful pupil, 
as well as to encounter the frowns of hoary infants, will do 
well to review their charge, in connexion with similar senti- 
ments : — 

** In exhibiting, then, to the world a proof of our faith, let us," 
says the preacher, " rise in earnest to the work before us ; we see 
our enemies in earnest, both in profession and practice — we see 
them trampling upon the Bible, reviling our liturgy, and pressing 
into their service, by every possible. means, all who have neither 
virtue, nor knowledge enough, to stand by their God, their church, 
and their king. And, I ask, have we only received a name ? are we 
like the apocalyptical churches whose candlesticks were removed, 
because or iukewarmth? shall we surrender the active faith of our 
reformers for the new diabolical creeds of those who have assumed 
their name, without one atom of pretension to their honesty, virtue, 
learning, or piety ? May we not hope that the zeal of our 
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reformed church will again break forth in all the beauty and lustre 
of her real excellency, and that she will not cease to lengthen'her 
cords, and strengthen her stakes, till one universal glow of light 
and warmth shall have comprehended within her ample pale, not 
only the outcasts of this land, but the whole family of intelligent 
creation ? and that even her enemies shall come bending before 
her, and hailing the brightness of her rising? when men shall 
seek their true rights ; an inheritance that fadeth not away, eternal 
in the heavens ! 

** But in the prosecution of these good objects, it might not be 
amiss to anticipate some opposition, on a smaller scale than 
hitherto noticed. 

"The poor, for whom these benefits were principally intended, 
cannot always be persuaded that they shall be gainers in the end. 
The love which nature has implanted in the human breast for its 
own offspring, is not always kept within its due bounds: and 
there are innumerable instances in which parents would rather see 
their children without instruction, than submit them to that whole- 
some regimen, without which every effort to instruct would be in 
vain. ' 

" There is also another consideration that may operate for some 
time, which is this — the parents themselves have not, in too many 
instances, received this instruction themselves; which makes it 
impossible they can duly appreciate the reception of it in their 
children. In these, and innnmerable other instances that will 
occur, there is abundant necessity for the meekness and pati^ce 
recommended in our text; and which, by the blessing of God, 
I trust we shall all be enabled to exhibit.'' [pp. 30, 31.] 

We cannot help regretting, prejudiced as \ye are in 
favour of the Arabic professor, that there is in the composi- 
tion of these discourses an air of logical dryness unfavourable 
to the unction which should pervade pulpit exercises. Nor 
are we without concern that there should be any seeming 
hesitation to exhibit, with distinctness, certain doctrines of 
revelation, which, however calculated to clash with human 
pride, are of the utmost possible importance. We are far 
irom desiring to see in every sermon an epitomized body of 
divinity, but, at the same time, we do wish to see, on what- 
ever occasion the pulpit is occupied, an exhibition of 
redeeming naercy in its adaptation to the state of sinners — 
a glow, it we may so speak, of that love which distinguished 
all the sayings of the Saviour in his addresses to 4ying 
men. It is with the most serious regard to the interests of 
religion, and our highly favoured country at large, that we 
urge the importance of ministrations decidedly evangelical. 
These are usually attended with a heavenly sanction, and 
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they always operate to the destruction of niere cbld 
fiiorklity and empty speculation. The progress of charity* 
schools renders such a course peculiarly needful. The very 
system of education now so generally adopted, and we wish 
It universal, so brings into view the wants of mankind, as to 
give prominence to their real condition — as sinners, '^ igno- 
rant, and out of the way." It has a tendency also, by the 
circulation of the Bible, and an ability to read it, to excite 
anxieties, to infix convictions, which nothing but the 
clearest and plainest exhibition of the atoning sacrifice of 
the Redeemer can satisfy. 
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Memoirs of Granville Sharp, Esq., composed from his own 
Manuscripts, and other Authentic Documents, in the Posses^ 
. sion of' his Family, and the African Institution. By Prince 
' Hoare. With Observations on Mr. Sharp's Biblical Criti- 
^ cisms. By the Right Rev. the Lord Bishop of St. David's. 
London, 1820. Colburn. 4to. pp. 524. 

If a life devoted to the great and one purpose of public 
utility — a life of ever varied and ever extending exertion, 
comprising all the essential elements of benevolence, ardent 
love to the species, and compassionate regard to the indi- 
Tidual, an exalted inconsideration of personal convenience, 
or personal distinction, and unwearied assiduity in the pur- 
suit of universal good, the means of promoting which were 
as vigilantly sought as laboriously used — a life which was 
sis virtuous and amiable in private, as it was beneficial in 
public ; and which was not spotted and speckled, at least, 
tyith any very obvious deviations from the predominating 
principle, but every moment attested the sincerity of the 
znind which originated, and ardently, yet modestly, under- 
took and determinately completed works of beneficence and 
mercy — if such a life were to excite the admiration it 
iherited, then would the name ofGRANviLtE Sharp be 
transmitted with the loud acclamations of mankind to the 
most distant posterity. 

The life of a moral hero is not, however, precisely that 
which is adapted to procure the greatest celebrity m the 
existing condition of society ; because whatever respect may 
be paid to such eminent virtues by individuals quick to 
discern, and ready to acknowledge their pre-eminent value, 
the mighty majority will form a very different estimate, and 
Av^^ard their approbation to more splendid and daizlin^, 
dchievements. Thie historian may record^ and the patriot 
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may celebrate^ and the orator may eulogize, and the poetr 
may sing its attractions ; but the historian, the patriot, the. 
orator, and the poet, will be equally disappointed if they 
should fancy that the sentiments of society at large will, at, 

f>resent, be essentially influenced by their representations, 
t is true they may acquire, on the part of the person they: 
honour, a general concession of respect to the name ; but 
they are not as yet likely to produce a proportionate im- 
pression with regard to the character in question : for it will 
be long ere the world in general are persuaded that moral 
excellence is to be admired more than military glory, or relir 
gious principle more than splendid achievements. It is not 
the kind of excellence attractive to the multitude, but is moal* 
obviously overlooked altogether, or excessively undervalued. 
A rational and permanent esteem is only to be produced by 
a thorough knowledge of the nature of real goodness, an4 
by the existence of corresponding principles in the minds oC 
those whose veneration is demanded : and, consequently^ 
the world must be itself better, ere the higher order of moral 
conduct can be duly appreciated. 

We have expectations, however, of the daily improvement 
of society in tnis respect ; and think that the age in which 
we live may be fairly congratulated upon the decided mani- 
festations of a different order of sentiment. Vxihlic feelifig^ 
which is progressively, but rapidly, becoming moral and 
pure, is evidently influencing, in a more extensive mannei? 
than hitherto, public opinion : and it, is in the progress of 
the one that we are anticipating the ameliorated state of 
the other. The formation of those valuable institutions 
which Granville Sharp so promptly and so powerfully 
patronized, and which have ever since been diffusing so^ 
extensive an influence over the world ; has proved con-? 
ducive, in no common degree, to the advancement of moral 
feeling, and the cotisequent improvement of opinion. They 
h^ye attracted the notice, and secured the co-operation o? 
so many persons of superior rank and talent, who, in num-r 
berless instances, have not only afforded a fashionable aid, 
but, in giving their support, have been led even by the very 
effort to do good, to consider the necessity of being them- 
selves under the power of principles they have assisted ta 
implant in the minds of others ^ and have,, thus b^een, as it 
were, incidentally induced to cherish the noblest senti-r 
ments, and practise the most self-denying virtues-— ^that the 
vulgar scorn which was once lavished upon every thing thait 
bore the impress of religioii, hjis becpme more and more 
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unseasonable and unwelcome; and is, in fact, decidedly 
discountenanced in those very circles in which it had almost 
seemed to have acquired a kind of hereditary right, and an 
undisputed dominion. This is a most happy " sign of the 
times," and justifies our anticipations, that the period is 
hastening when Christianity snail attain her predestined 
dominion, and every other system and principle its merited 
and eternal abasement. 

The birth-place of Granville Sham was Durham, the day 
of his birth the 10th of November, 1736, O. S. In 1760, he 
was apprenticed to a linen-draper in London, who, dying 
three years afterwards, left him under the same indentures 
fo serve Henry Willoughby, Esq., the executor, a presby- 
terian, and a justice of peace. In 1766, he was transferred 
into the employment of Bourke and Co., Irish factors, and 
^catholics. At a subsequent period he engaged himself to 
another linen factory, but afterwards relinquished it, as 
upon too contracted a scale for his anticipations and 
wishes. The seeds of that liberality of sentiment which 
distinguished him, appear to have been early sown by the 
different classes of religious profession he had witnessed ; 
his father being a clergyman, his first master a Quaker, his 
second a presbyterian, and his third a catholic. Adverting 
to these remarkable circumstances in his juvenile expe- 
rience, he states that they taught him ** to make a proper 
distinction between the opinions of men and their persons ^ 
which, if others had made it as well as himself, it would 
have prevented rivers of tears, and seas of blood. 

Religious controversy with a Socinian and a Jew, inmates 
of his master's house, induced him to apply first to the study 
of the Greek, and then of the Hebrew language ; both these 
controversialists having charged him with error, arising from 
his ignorance of original documents. 

In 1767, he took up his freedom of the city of London ; 
and, in June, 1768, obtained a subordinate appointment in 
the Ordnance Office ; from which period he applied himself 
with increased diligence to his classical and Hebraical 
studies. In 1764, he was made a clerk in ordinary, and 
removed to the minuting branch ; and, in the following 
year, some of his peculiarities of character began to develop 
themselves, in consequence of his controversy with Dr. 
Kennicott ; but more especially from what his biographer 
calls a chance, but which we have no hesitation in terming 
a providential direction of his benevolent feelings to the 
eondition of that suffering race, in whose cause he so long. 
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BO honoiirably, and so successfully exerted his talents, 
Mr. Sharp has himself given a detailed account of the 
proceedings in question, which is very properly inserted in 
the work before us. It traces the history of his efforts to 
effect the freedom of Jonathan Strong, an African, who had 
been a slave of David Lisle's, a lawyer of Barbadoes, wh6se 
inhumanity of conduct had reduced him to utter helpless- 
ness, and turned him adrift in the streets, in 1766. He was 
restored to health by the care of Mr. Sharp and his brother 
William, who was of the medical profession ; and was after- 
wards placed in the service of Mr. Brown, a respectable 
apothecary. While in this situation he was recognized by 
his former master, who used his best exertions to regain 
possession of what he deemed bis improved property. After 
a severe conflict, Mr. Sharp triumphed over the persecu- 
tion which both himself and his African protegee had to 
encounter ; and availing himself of the occasion to pursue 
the study of the law of the case, he produced a tract 
"On the Injustice and Dangerous Tendency of Tolerating 
Slavery" in England, which he submitted to the perusal of 
Dr. Blackatone ; and which evinces the indefatigable cha- 
racter of his mind, the acuteness of his research, the sub- 
limity of his patriotism, and the illimitable ardour of his 
humanity. Besides this, he engaged in re-editing a publi- 
cation printed in America, in 1762, containing " An Ac- 
count of that Part of Africa inhabited by Negroes, and of 
the Slave Trade," superadding a " Conclusion," calculated 
to awaken the slumbering sympathies of mankind on the 
subject; and addressing a letter to the archbishop of Can- 
terbury, which is perhaps justly represented as having 
" broken the first ground, in England, on the general sub- 
ject of the slave trade." 

In 1767, Mr. Sharp was solicited to enter into holy 
orders by his uncle, who offered to resign a living of more 
than £300. per annuni in his favour; but this, though 
repeatedly urged upon his attention, he respectfully, but 
firmly, declined ; stating not only his consciousness of 
inability, but disinclination to the office : and intimating a 
conviction, that he might be of more service as a layman 
than as a clergyman, particularly in religious controver- 
sies. This is worthy of notice, and may afford salutary 
instruction to the mercenary hunters after official dignity, 
as well as to those whose zeal sometimes surpasses their 
•discretion, by prompting them to lay hands on " skulk 
that cannot teach, and will not learn." ' ^ 
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. While the suit with Lisle was pending, another case 
occurred, in which, by the influence of our philanthropist, 
one Hylas was enabled to prosecute with success the ag^ 
pressor who had kidnapped his wife, and sent her to be sold 
HI the West Indies for a slave ; and some time after, the 
arguments which he had advanced produced a powerful 
enect in the courts of law, on occasion of a trial m defence 
of another negro, whom he, at the request and expense of 
Mrs. Banks, released, by writ of habeas corpus, from on 
board a ship then under sail in the Downs. This was a case 
of considerable importance to the negro cause, and Mr. 
Dunning, the leading counsel for the prosecutors, holding 
up Mr. Sharp's tract in his hand, declared before lord 
Mansfield and the court, that he was prepared to maintain 
before any of the courts in Britain, that " no man can be 
legally detained as a slave in this country." Some other 
eases of a patriotic nature stimulated his active and judicious 
interference, and though, in one instance, his interest as 
a dependant opposed his efforts as a philanthropist and 

Eatriot, he did not hesitate to avow in terms which are too 
onourable to the writer not to be transcribed : — 

" Although I am a placeman, and indeed of a very inferior rank, 
yet I look on myself to be perfectly independent, because I have 
hever yet beew afraid to do and avow whatever I thought just and 
light, without the consideration of consequences to myself; for, 
indeed, I think it unworthy of a man to be afraid of the world ; 
and it is a point with me never to conceal my sentiments on any 
subject whatever, not even from my superiors in office, when there is 
mprohabUity of answering any good purpose by it," [p. 67.] 

Notwithstanding the benevolent and persevering exertions 
of Mr. Sharp in the great cause of African liberation, and 
the success of particular cases, the essential point remained 
still undetermined ; and the rapacity of slave dealers, and 
slave holders, was not yet countervailed. The question, 
whether England had a constitutional right to emancipate 
every resident, of whatever climate or country, was not 
decided till the case of James Somerset arose, which had 
Deen selected, it is said, by the mutual desire, of lord Mansr 
field and Mr. Sharp. Somerset had been brought to £ng* 
land, in November 1769, by his master, Charles Stewart; 
and, in process of time, left him. The master seized hii4 
pnawares, and conveyed him on board the Ann and Mary^ 
that he might be taken to Jamaica, and sold for a slave,. 
The case was argued at great length, and the general ques- 
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tion discussed at four sittmgs of the Court of Khig's Bench*; 
after which lord Mansfield's judgment, contrary to bis original 
feeling, established the axiom proposed by Sergeant Davy, 
that *' as soon as any slave sets his foot on English ground 
he becomes free." This decision in favour of negroes was 
•i*eceived by the people with the most obvious demonstrations 
of grateful joy, and Granville Sharp was regarded with an 
affection worthy of the cause in which he had so laboriously 
engaged, and so eminently succeeded. It proved also the 
means of awakening an intense interest on the subject, and 
producing a more combined and powerful operation among 
the philanthropists of North America. The facts in ques- 
tion, and the decisions of our courts of justice, together 
with the publication of Mr. Sharp on the Injustice of 
Slavery, had traversed the Atlantic; and a correspondence 
was soon established between him and Anthony Benezet, a 
highly respectable and most benevolent Quaker, who had 
-founded a free-school at Philadelphia, for the education of 
black people. Benezet, and other important individuals be- 
longing to the Society of Friends, devoted the most strenuous 
exertions to the cause ; and distributed great numbers of Mr. 
Sharp's tract during the years 1769, 1770, 1771, and 1772: se- 
veral of the colonial assemblies were also induced to wish and 
solicit the extirpation of slavery, as well as the slave trade :— ^ 

*' The correspondence with Benezet, if it did not inspire, at lea^t 
confirmed ^nd enlarged Mr. Sharp^s desire of inquhry respecting 
the general subject of the African slave trade. It conducted his 
view to an examination of the source of the evil, and he conceived 
the vast design of extending his endeavours gradually, and of 
augmenting and strengthening his means, until he should obtain 
an entire abolition of the infamous trafiic carried on by Great 
Britain and her colonies. Injustice, then, and no less in honour, 
to the memory of the pious but humble Benezet, let it be remem- 
befed) that, although his zealous labours failed to eradicate from 
his native soil the evil which he deplored, they contributed to 
strengthen the arm of the great champion of bis favourite cause, 
and finally to wipe away no small portion of human disgrace/' 
{p. 115.] 

In 1774, Mr. Sharp was advanced a degree in official 
eminence, by succeeding to the place of assistant to Mr. 
Boddington, the secretary of the Ordnance Office : but^ 
ultimately, he resigned his situation, in consequence of hia 
•objections to the public measures respecting America— a 
resignation ^hich placed him in circumstances of gret^t 
dependance, the difficulties likely to ensue from which weire. 
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•Jiowever, precluded, by the truly fraternal conduct of his 
;more prosperous brothers. He accepted their offer to 
reside with them, and was domesticated in their household 
for several years ; during which period he sedulously pur- 
sued that literary course to which ne had evinced very early 
/predilections — in which he made such important acquisi- 
tions, and issued from the press so many valuable and 
highly estimated publications. His writings and pubUc 
•activity procured him the friendship of Dr. Franklin, and 
.afterwaras of general Oglethorpe ; with the latter of whom 
:he exerted himself very benevolently in the cause of sea- 
men^ supporting the. views of the general on the illegality 
of their impressment. In his manuscripts he records an 
interview with Dr. Johnson on the subject, who remarked, 
with his usual severity of manner, " it was a condition 
necessarily attending that way of life ; and when they 
entered into it, they must take it with all its circumstances ; 
and knowing this, it must be considered as voluntary ser- 
vice,— like an innkeeper, who knows himself liable to have 
iSoldiers quartered upon him.*' Sharp was incapable of 
opposing with any success his sturdy adversary in an ex- 
temporaneous debate, but his ben^vole^t mind assisted him 
in the hour of reflection to unravel the sophistry which had 
-at; first perplexed his judgment, and he thus expresses his 
.views to a friend : — 

" I am far from being ready at giving an immediate answer to 
subtle arguments, so that I may seem to be easily baffled ; indeed, 
even when I am by no means convinced that they have the least 
weight. If this doctrine were really true, that men choosing a 
sea-faring life do thereby forfeit their natural rights and privileges 
as Englishmen, and lose the protection of the law, some immediate 

.femedy ought to be applied, to remove so nxiyxstdi premwiire from 
an honest and necessary calling. For whatever takes away the 
protection of the law, and common rights, from any man, or set of 
men, is, to all intents and purposes, a premvnire, which, if we 

.except judgment of death, is the severest prohibition that is known 
in the English laws; and, therefore, it is unjust and iniquitous, as 
well as impolitic in the highest degree, that the honest mariner's 

-condition and employment should be loaded with such a baneful 
contingency, which must be considered as the most effectual dis- 
couragement to the increase of British seamen in this maritime 

'island (though the defence of it depends upon their help), that 
could possibly have been devised. 

** * But we see,' says an advocate for power, 'that it. does not 

•discourage; men are still bred up to a sea-faring life, and in times 

.x)f peace multitudes are allured by the merchants' service to choose 
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that condition, whereby they are subjected to the inipress/ True 
it is, that the necessities of poor labouring men compel them to 
earn their bread in any way that they can get it; and when a war 
is over, the discouragement of pressing is, in a great measure, 
forgot, and the number of seamen of course is again increased* 
But this makes no difference with respect to the injustice and 
illegality of the oppression itself; for if the poor man is not pro- 
tected in an honest calling (which is his estate and most valuable 
dependence), as well as the rich man in his estate, the law, or 
rather the administrators of it, are unjust and partial; having 
respect of persons, which the law itself abhors, and which religion 
strictly forbids. And, therefore, if we can form any precise defi- 
nition of iniquity, this partiality, of which I complain, comes fairly 
within the meaning of that term." [pp. 170, 171.] 

During the comraencing era of American independence, 
the opinions of Mr. Sharp were highly appreciated, and hia 
personal influence distinctly sought. In 1774, Dr. Franklin 
sent to America 260 copies of his *' Declaration of the 
Rights of the People to a Share in the Legislature/' which 
were circulated in the different principal towns, and the work 
was frequently reprinted there. The object of his most an- 
xious solicitude was, however, the reconciliation of England 
with her American colonies, previous to a confirmation of 
their independence by foreign powers. After holding some 
conversation with two gentlemen, \^hose connexions with the 
Americans by relationship, and mercantile correspondence, 
rendered them perfectly acquainted with American affairs, 
on the 14th of March, 1777, he waited on the secretary of 
state, and conferred with him on the expediency of making 
peace with America ; and of giving such a proof of the 
sincerity of our government, in treating on the subject, as 
would effectually promote an attempt to bring that country 
back to its allegiance to the crown of Great Britain. Dur^ 
ing the conference, it became evident that the proof de- 
manded must have included such an alteration in our House 
of Commons, as would ensure to the Americans as fair and 
equal rights as those enjoyed by the several counties of 
England. The mode of effecting this measure ^ras then 
investigated, and several days were devoted by Mr. Sharp 
to the search and examination of precedents. lie published 
on the subject; and tendered to the duke of Richmond his 
personal services in support of his propositions. General 
Oglethorpe aided his views, and considerable disoussion 
ensued among the existing ministers, on his plan having 
been submitted ta them; but it was overruled : and the 
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&tlure of his efforts for the auspension of th9.t sanguinary 
conflict, reverted his thoughts to the subject of African 
slavery. For some years he incessantly pursued the great 
object of the emancipation of the enslaved negroes, and 
^tering into the enlarged views of the Pennsylvanian As- 
sociation in America, which had been formed in 1774, 
under the auspices of Dr. Rush, of James Pemberton, 
and other Quakers of eminence, he made personal applica- 
tions to the archbishops and bishops of this kingdom. He 
very early experiencea the co-operation of the bishop of 
Bly* and the following memorandum is so truly honourable 
to the persons concerned, that we cannot refrain from copy-^ 
ihcr it into our Journal : — 

" 1779. Memorandum. — This spring I have, at different times, 
had the honour of conversing with twenty-two out of the twenty- 
six archbishops and bishops, on the subject of the slave trade, 
during the time that the African affairs were under the considera- 
tion of a committee of the House of Commons ; and 1 met with 
none that did not concur with my sentiments on the subject. A 
very great majority of them gave me reason to hope that they 
would publicly oppose any further encouragement of the slave 
trade, had it come before them in the House of Lords. This was 
the more agreeable to me, because 1 found they did not oppose, 
nor take amiss, my appeal to them, in my tract ' On the Law of 
I^etribution,' sent to each of them more than two years before. 
Both the archbishops, and the bishops of Durham, London, 
Oxford, Lichfield, Bristol, Norwich, Llandaff, Ely, Bangor, Wor- 
cester, St. Asaph, and Lincoln, expressed themselves very hand- 
somely on the occasion, and seemed very desirous to put a stop to 
the evil. The bishop of St. David's (Dr. York) was particularly 
polite, as well as earnest in the business; and afterwards wrote 
liie a letter, signifying his desire to join most heartily with any 
person who would propose an effectual and proper mode of 
opposing the slave trade; and the bishop of Peterborough (Dr. 
Hinchcliff) took a great deal of pains to make himself master of 
the subject, that he might be ready to exert himself to the utmost, 
when the business should have passed the House of Commons. 
But, while the matter was before the committee, accounts being 
r^<qeived of the capture of our African settlements, the chief seat 
and source of all the iniquities and enormities which 1 opposed, 
tiie committee, it seems, had directions from the ministry not to 
proceed in their report." [pp. 186, 187.] 

Coeval with these exertions were other* to promote the 
great object of peace with America, and in order to thi^ 
parliamentary reformation at home; both which he con- 
ceived to.be connected with each other, and with the object 
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of his more immediate pursuits. As usual, he rendered the 
press tributary to his purposes, by issuing a pamphlet 
entitled *' Equitable Representation Necessary to the Es*^ 
tablishment of Law, Peace, and Good Government ;'* and 
maintained a correspondence with a considerable number of 
committees, formed in different counties, for the promotion 
of this great object: nor did he relax his assiduous efforts, 
with regard to other cases of domestic and public import^ 
ance. It appears from documents preserved in this volume, 
that Mr, Sharp's co-operation with the American philan- 
thropists for African freedom, resulted in another extra- 
ordinary and collateral effect — the establishment of epis- 
copacy on that continent. He wrote and conversed on the 
subject, both with Americans, and with dignitaries of the 
church at home ; and, in consequence of repeated assur- 
ances which he was authorised to communicate to the 
convention of the episcopal clergy at Philadelphia, of the 
readiness of the English church to consecrate proper per- 
sons, two were elected, came to England, and received 
consecration as bishops at the hands of the archbishop of 
Canterbury, and immediately returned to their charge. 
Three years afterwards a third was similarly appointed, 
when the number became sufficient to consecrate without 
further application to England. In addition to his other 
efforts in this cause, Mr. Sharp made considerable presents 
of books to the libraries of different states. 

In 1783, other efforts were required from him in 
behalf of African slaves. The master of a slave ship, the 
Zong, trading from Africa to Jamaica, having 440 slaves on 
board, on pretence that he might be distressed on his 
voyage from want of water, threw overboard 132 of the 
most sickly of the slaves, to lessen its consumption. The 
underwriters in England resisted the claim of the owners 
for the full value of these slaves, and the contest brought 
to light a scene of extraordinary brutality. A trial took 
place, which was decided in favour of the owners and the 
captain ; but a rule for a new trial was granted, and Mr. 
Sharp stepped forward, and sent immediately an attested 
account of the whole transaction to the lords of the ad- 
miralty, and the first lord of the treasury. He failed, how- 
ever, to bring the perpetrators of this horrid crime to their 
proper punishment ; but feeling stimulated, as well by the 
mjustice of the particular proceeding, and the revolting 
character of the decision, as by the importance of the 
general question, he gave every possible degree of publicity 
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to the whole ; and coupled the statements with remarkai of 
bis own calculated more and more to excite the public 
attention to the subject. Nor was his active interference 
wanting in other cases of the same nature, and of most 
revolting atrocity. 

In September, 1786, the College of Providence, Rhode 
Island, (called Brown's University), admitted him to the 
degree of doctor of laws ; and this example was followed 
by the University of Cambridge, in Massachusetts ; and of 
Williamsburg, in Virginia. 

The circumstances in which the negroes were placed; 
who were brought to England, and had no masters to sup- 
port them, and no parish which they could call their own, 
m consequence of which they were reduced to a state of 
destitution and mendicity, induced Mr. Sharp, about 1786, 
to devise a scheme for their permanent support, by sending 
them to some spot in Africa, where they might provide for 
themselves, by the proper application of industry, and be 
restored under happy auspices to the land of their an- 
cestors. This originated the plan of a free settlement at 
Sierra Leone. He drew up some regulations for such a 
proposed colony, and Mr. ^meathman was to conduct the 
olack poor to the destined spot; in the meantime, our 
philantnropist distributed a weekly allowance from his own 
purse to the intended settlers. But Mr. Smeathman dying; 
after a short illness, the preparations were suspended, and 
Mr. Sharp was involved in an exposure to great expenses. 
Government, however, interfered ; provision was made, both* 
for transporting the settlers, and supplying them with 
necessaries, during the first six or eight months of their 
residence in Africa ; and captain Thompson was appointed 
to accompany them in the Nautilus sloop of war, which 
sailed on the 8th of April, 1 787. The number sent but 
amounted to somewhat more than 400, to which were. added 
al^out 60 Europeans, chiefly women : and, upon their 
arrival, a grant of land, of considerable extent, was ob- 
tained for their use from a neighbouring chief. Over this 
settlement Granville Sharp watched with parental solici- 
tude, maintaining a correspondence, which afforded him 
perpetually the means of correct information as to- the 
proceedings on^ the spot ; and exerting his infl^uence at 
nome, whenever it appeared requisite to promote its in- 
terests.. A company was fonpied for the trade of Sierra 
Leone, and a charter at length obtained. The parti- 
culars of the settlement there. are detailed in the wor^ 
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fbefbre us; in an interesting, but, considering that work 
dimply as a biographical one, in ra,ther too elaborate a 
form. . The rarious letters ^hich passed between Mr. Sl^aqp 
and distinguished individuals, should, as it appears to us m 
this and in other instances, have been digested into the 
form of regular and concise narrative, rather than have 
been thrown together in such a mass, in the volume. How- 
ever interesting in themselves at the time, and however 
interesting too even to the present hour, considering fi:om 
whom, and under what circumstances many of them pro- 
ceeded, documents of this nature are always calculated to 
interrupt the narrative, which ought always to flow along 
with smooth and unobstructed course. 'Hiey are properly 
preserved in appendices or notes, but should rather hf, 
given in substance in the work itself. 

The efforts of Mr. Sharp, in combination with those of 
other enlightened individuals, both in England and Ami^ 
rica, at length led to the formation of a society- for the 
abolition of the slave trade^ which may be viewed as the 
first grand step towards the accomplishment of that import- 
ant end. The subject is introduced by our biographer in 
the following manner : — 

** The mischiefs which had befallen, and the danger of entire 
d^truction which had more than once menaceid, the infant colony 
of freedom . in Africa, were, in great part, to be ascribed to th^ 
unshaken vigour in which the detestable slave trade still coin* 
iinued to flourish. A free settlement, supported by industry and ' 
iistiona] commerce, seemed likely gradually to undermitie and 
eventually destroy the sordid traffic, by opening the eyes of the 
African chiefs to their own superior interests, and showing them 
that the produce of social labour was a far greater source of wealth 
to their revenues, than the capUvitv and sale of their subjectcf* 
What wonder, then, if the slave-traders set every engine to worl^ 
to irritate the natives of Africa against the new colonists, to under- 
mine them in their turn, and to pervert the ends of benevolenc^^? 

* Out of good still to find means of ill/ 

But Providence, in its mercy, was now about to cut the thread of 
long-suffered iniquity, and to comfort and strengthen l^se whom 
it bad chosen to be advocates on earth for their fellow-creatures. 
After, numerous and unwearied endeavours on the part' of the 
Quakers in America, and- of the zealous Clarkson and GranvUle 
Sharp in England, in behalf of the wretched, and till of late un« 
pjded, victims of men who degraded humanity; the time ha^ 
arrived, when it appean^ to be within the bounds of hope, that afi 
association of benevolent persopSi protected by a co9^enial move- 

VOJl., III. — N0. 6. L 
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ment in ,tl^e Brttisb Parliament, 'might lead to a retrieval of the 
himvan character from the ignominy of the slave trade. Endeavours 
^were therefore used to collect, and unite in one body, the various 
'|>ar^ea who had severally, and almost independently of one 
Jinbther, begun to make exertions of a similar nature ; and in the 
spribg of 1787, especial meetings were convened of a lew men of 
^eminent character, all of whom were friendly to the cause. One 
'Pf ^heir meetings was held almost in the same month in which the 
jittle fle^t set sail, which carried the first banner of English liberty 
40 jbhe' coast of Africa ; and it was at this meeting that an event 
took place, which gave preponderance to the scale of African 
freedom. Mr. Wilberforce was there solicited to take the lead in 
fk parliamentary effort for the abolition of the cruel traffic in our 
'species ; and, in that communion of benevolent minds, the corre- 
sponding impulse of his heart prompted him to yield a ready assent 
. to an engagement of no common magnitude. 
^ ^ ^ The first important point being happily secured, the next step 
"i^a^' to arrange measures for prosecutiiig the scheme in such a 
ilil^uRer as should be most conducive to the great end in view. 
Jltkny days did not elapse before the design was carried into 
-execution. Oa the 22d of May, a committee was chosen, con- 
fsisting of twelve members, whose declared duty arid purpose it was 
to promote, by every means in their power^ an aboUtion of the trqfic 
in. the human race, Granville Sharp was included in the committee. 
* *f The incipient labours of the association were cheered by an 
Impoirtant coincidence, which occurred at this tinie. The efforts 
%r th^ humane Anthony Benezet, and other American Quakers, 
lifad, by gradual, advances, at length effected a general manumis- 
!sS^ or skives among the whole body of men of their persuasion ; 
%^'d, the year 17B7, in which the committee was appointied in 
"Sji^and for promoting the abolition of the trade, was the first year 
^^^^nguished in America by the gratifying circuinstance of there 
*nqi remtumng singfe slave in the possession of an acknowledged 
'Quaiei^. The superstition of ancient times would have hailed this 
Coincidence as an auspicious onten ; the sensibility of modem ones 
'i^^irceived its in^uence." [pp. 394—396.] . 

The committee for accomplishing an abolition of the 
slave trade was formed in 1787, ana, upon dispersing its 
ieifculta;raj. received irom the Quakers and General Baptists 
riBtiimaliQ0i9' of their co-operation, and a oorresponcjence was 
.cpened widt.the American societies. The merits of Mr,. 
tShai^'S' |](re|>6traiory. labonrs were justly appreciated,, and 
41th^tt'gh- his modesty induced him to decline the occupa^ 
";tioh ^t'theehiir at their meetings, they persisted in drawing 
iip a Tcsolutidn, by which he received that honourable ap- 
^poitttixieill ks ■" Fatf^r cfthe Came in England.^* But, not- 
'wtthstandmg thiii extraordinary respeict, and thouigh he felt 
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it his duty to give hiis signature as chainuan to every j^^er 
handed to him, he was never once seated in the chair, dunng^ 
thfe period of twenty years. 

The views announced b^ the society in the title whick 
they assumed did not correspond with his more extended 
range of thought and amplitude of benevolence ; and he^ 
expressed himself with considerable warmth in the com-' 
miitee on the criminal forbearance of all who declined to 
engage in associating for the abolition of slavery, as well as 
Qf the slave trade. JBut he stood alone, owing to a con- 
viction in the committee that if both these objects were 
attempted, neither of them would be carried. Mr. Sharpi, 
however, continued zealously to support the project, though, 
it did not comprehend all his wishes, and used all his influ- 
ence to promote it with the dignitaries of the English 
church, and with the national revolutionists of France. He 
also held a conference with Mr. Pitt, to whom he more fally 
explained the wishes of the society ; and from whom he re- 
ceived assurances of cordial co-operation in its desires ; 
but it is a remarkable fact, that while all his speeches aiid 
yotes were in favour of the abolition, the party who usually 
supported him, and over whom he possessed an almost 
unlimited control, as uniformly voted on the opposite 
side of the question. 

'^ On the final success of the advocates for the abolition, when 
the welcome tidings were brought to Mr. Sharp, he is said to havQ 
immediately fallen on his knees, in devotion and gratitude to hifli 
Creator. On this record it is fit to add the comment of one who 
was best qualified to judge of the emotions of his heart, and of tl^e 
action to which it 19 probable that they gave birth : * I do not doubt 
that he did so, but it must have been ixx the deepest retirement J** 

[p. 428.] 

■ .■ . - ■•••...,.■ ■ ' ■ ■ ^ 

. The activity and diiBFusive charity of Mr. Sharp ievihfc^d 
themselves in his various exertions in the Bible Society, ^0 
Societv for the Propagation of the Gospel in foreign parish 
the Airican Institution, and: the. Protestant Union;: ^Md 
these zealous exertions were continued to the latest period 
pf hiis life, exhibiting th.e attractive spectacte of an old ag^ 
overspread with the beautiful verdure of an ever vigorbttd 
benevolence. *' 

. Nor was this distinguished individual illustrious onljr 
for his public labours; \n%,frioate character^ ihovj^ Im^ 
obvious to general, view, was equally admirable* He wa^ 
^uoit .chalritable aUd kind iLbroad, ana despotic or cold at 
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home — there was, on the contrary, a pleasing nniformity 
of cond1^ct, evincing that he was influenced in all his de- 

Sortment by principles which have a deeper root than the 
esire^ of popular applause, and which are capable of flou- 
rishing in all their luxuriance and fruitfulness, independently 
of the sunshine of human favour. In nothing was he more 
remarkable than for the constant cheerfulness of his dispo- 
sition, a cheerfulness which difiused a radiance over the 
domestic circle, and shone with peculiar beni^itjr upon the 
children of his brothers' families. He ^asilv dismissed from 
l^is mind the cares of business, joined in their little amuse-' 
ments, and employed his pipe, or his pencil, to animate the 
iccund train. Whenever sickness invaded their families, 
he was the first and foremost to administer assistance, or 
to offer condolence, and displayed, at once, the man of feel- 
ing and the man of piety, amidst those afflictive family 
bereavements with wnich it pleased God to visit him. 
In 1783 he lost his brother James; in 1792 his brother 
John, archdeacon of Northumberiand ; besides two other 
brothers and two sisters. The severest of these dispensa- 
tions occurred, however, in the death of brother William; 
and sister Prowse, of Wicken Park, 1810; and two years 
lifterwards his affliction was renewed by the decease of one 
of his nieces. Having continued unmarried, his brothers* 
houses were, during several years, his usual places of resi- 
dence ; but in 1792 he took chambers in the Temple, in 
order that he might possess greater facilities for the dis- 
charge of the numerous important duties in which he was 
engaged; In this situation a feeble old woman was his only, 
attendant. 

. In religion he was eminently devotional. In addition to 
the regular perusal of the Scripture, and attendance on do- 
mestic and public worship, he was in the habit of observing 
all the fasts and festivals of the established church ; but the 
unobtrusive and unostentatious peculiarity of his character 
was sufficiently apparent. The same spint pervaded all his 
charities; and it is stated that he appears never to have re-' 
fused or neglected any application of a charitable nature. 
He became at length a prey to the intreaties, importunities, 
and almost to the menaces of hundreds, who pleaded po- 
verty as a ground of right to almost every thing he pos- 
sessed. The doors of nis chambers in the Temple were 
peipetuaUy besieged by a restless multitude of the penii^y«* 
l^m and of the ime ; and there is reason to believe that m 
tbe.courae of his latter visits to his chambers, he deprived 
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himself of every ^rticle of value that could in any way be 
useful to these Jiumerous mendicant applicants. 

After passing through a short perioa of rapidly increasing 
decrepitude^ both of his mental and corporeal faculties^ he 
expired on the 6th of July, 1813 ; an event which instantly 
drew forth testimonials of the highest respect from the pub- 
lic bodies with which he had stood connected. He was 
buried in the family vault at Fulham, on the 13th of July*; 
** leaving behind him/' as his epitaph expresses, ''a name 
that will be cherished with affection and gratitude as long 
as any homage shall be paid to tho^e principles pf justice^ 
humanity, and religion, which, for nearly half a century, he 
promoted by his exertions, and adorned by hi^ ex^unple.V 
A monument has been erected to his memory iix that part 
of Westminster Abbey which is known by the name of the 
Poets' Corner. The work is executed by Chantry, repre 
sentin^, in the centre, a medaHiqu of Mr. Sharp; on one 
side, m bas-relief, a lion and lamb lying down together^ 
and on the other an African, in the act of supplicatiQaji taken 
fron^ the seal of the African Institution. 

Although Mr. Sharp cultivated literature to a consider- 
able extent, and wrote several pieces relating to subjects of 
biblical criticism; which were very highly appreciated bv 
eminent individuals, yet his pre-eminence must, wq apprehend 
be derived from the expansive benevolence that animated 
hia bosom, and characterized all his publiQ actions. At the 
simie time, we are by no means inoisposed to join in the 
e^ulogium pronounoed by his biographer :— 

** If the circumstances of Mr. Sharp's edu^cation be taken into 
view ; if it be considered that he was removied from school befoi|B 
he had learned the rudiments of the dead languages; that he 
passed his' early youth ia apprenticeship to trade, and his man- 
hood in the Ordnance Office; that he, by his own study, unassisted 
by regular instruction, became so accurately informed in the £ng- 
Ksh laws, as to be able to overset the decisions of an attorney and 
solicitor general, and even to alter the opinions of lord Mansfield 
himself, then sitting in judgment ; that he so deeply investigated 
the Greek language, as to be able to discover and correct errors in 
the translation of our New Testament, which had eseaped the 
learned of this country for centuries; and that his corrections in 
tiiose points were admitted and publicly approved by men of emi- 
nent critical knowledge ; that he became so profound a critic in 
ike Hebrew tongue asvto induce one of the most learned Hebraists 
fdour age to propose that his rules should be adopted in the 
grammar pf our public schools ; and, finally, that these several ac- 
quisitions were made without any desire of reputation, ibr learning. 
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butinerely for the prosecution of purposes which he held sacred 
and necessary to the performance of his duty to God and his fel* 
low-creatures ; — if to these we join the consideration of the 
fieVeral important objects attained by his active endeavours in the 
oltuse (^freedom and of^cJigion-(ivhich have furnished the mate- 
rials of these Memoirs); -^ if all these circumstances be weighed, it 
is difficult tQ regard him without sensations of reverential awe, not 
wholly dissinular to the feelings with whicli we reflect on the illus- 
trious characters recorded in the Scriptures, as the peculiar instru- 
ments of Heaven's high and holy purposes. 

** ' When to his arduous attainments and exertions, are added 
the child-like mildness, simplicity, and humility of his character, 
,end the unceasing benevolence of his disposition, he must be 
ranked among those who have most zealously revered the * example 
left to us* by our Divine Instructor, and have most diligently ' fol- 
lowed his steps.' " [pp. 523, 4.] 

With the above extract we had proposed to close the pre- 
sent larticlc, and had actually despatched it lo the press, infla- 
'enced by a feeling the most kind and benevolent towards 
Mr. Hpare, and most sincerely desirous that he might stand 
a chance of acquirihg all the reputation which his work 
could be likely to confer; but upon reconsideration, we 
think ourselves somewhat pledged to our readers,^ not only 
to furnish them with a general analysis of a publication, but 
1;d put them in possession of the opinion which we may have 
formed, after giving it a deliberate perusal. If th^y wish 
then to obtain a considerable quantity of authentic informa- 
tion respecting Granville Sharp, particularly as it regards 
his public efforts, this is unquestionably a book, if they are 
•not frightened at its magnitude and pnce, whence their cu- 
riosity nlay be gratified ; but if they are desirous not only 
of becoming acquainted with the principal facts of his event- 
ful life, but of studying a piece of biographyVell digested 
and ingeniously arranged, combining an extensive view of 
human nature, with a skill to detect the peculiarities of 
character, and to give them their due prominence and pro- 
portion in the general estimate, and containing, aff a whole, 
a highly finished portrait that bespeaks, not the copyist or 
the mere mannerist, but the mighty master who can impress 
his .living touches upon the almost breathing and speaking 
canvass ;— -why then, we must in truth and honesty prog- 
hostica;te a little diisappointment. For:what is biography? 
It is not JBurcVy the record of a few dates or events in a man's 
life; tlie selection of a few of the letters, written by him or 
^0 him^ on subjects however interesting or ipiportant, or tl|e 
detail of some of Ills tiior^ splendid actions, or the actions 
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of others, with which he had either a chief or inci^pntal 
connexion ; but it is an exhibition of the man as he wais^^ ii% 
his individual character, and in the degree of his coinpara^ 
tive distinction. Mr. Hoare^s representatipri ia that of an 
excellence too faultless — and such as human nature do€^ 
not attain, and he somewhere (in tlie introduction, if we ar<^ 
hot mistaken^) expresses an opinion respecting liis action^ 
which others had occasionally criticised, amounting to this 
too partial and friendly vinaication. Let us see men a$ 
they really are, that we may not be discouraged. Mr. Sharp 
was certainly not a great man, in the proper sense of th^ 
word, though his biographer is rather displeased with, soni^ 
person for Saving said so, and may, perhaps, be angry with 
us for repeating it. Sti[i,Jiat justitta ; we do repeat it, lie 
was not a greaf 971(111, but he was eminently good. And let 
no one imagine that we have the slightest intention 'to dis^ 
parage his memory, or to disparage^obJite^s b^ seeming to 
)lace it in contrast with greatness, n e do not mean tocpii- 
;end that intellectual superiority is the &es^ distinction ;' it 
las often proved the worst; and we cannot cbunlenaric4 
statements which tend to detach our affections ftom- moral 
excellence, or diminish the estimate which is to be fortnea 
of its real worth, by appearing to imply that it is not ©t 
tYse^ adapted to produce a sublime impression, and an; litr- 
tractive effect upon the mind. 

If Mr. Hoare will be kind enough to omit the extraneous 
matter, and to remodel some of the dry details of hiis work^ 
thereby reducing' the ponderous quarto to' the nioderat^ 
octavo, we are inclined to promise hiin another readings ilf 
ftot another notice. - » j 



The Improvement of English Roads urged, during the existing 
Dearth of Employment for the Poor.^ liondon^ 182GL 
Simpkin and Marshall. 8vo.pp. 61. 

For its matter, and not for its manner, do we recommend 
Ais little tract to the attentive perusal of our readers. TTiey 
cannot, we are persuaded, require any labour ujppn our jparts 
to prove a fact of which no one can be ignorahi, 'that gredk 
want of employment at present' exists amoii^'the poor ojf 
England, and that such want has led to a most imscmevoui^, 
and, if it be not speedily and effectually stoj^ped^ we al^ 
satisfied that it will prove a mpst minpus abuse'oJTthejpoc^ 
^aws, by maintaining in idleness a vast proportion 6i oiijr 
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jpdpulatlon, who either cannot, or will not find work for 
themselves. The alarming increase of the poor's rates, the 
correspondent spread of jpauperism, now no longer consi- 
dered a disgrace, has, however, in many parts awoke, and 
in mo>st others is awakinsr the rich from their sltimber ; and 
various expedients have oeeh resorted to for the purpose of 
teaching to the poor this most important lesson of political 
economy, that no one, who is not past labour or incapaci- 
tated for it, can be permitted to eat the bread of idleness. 
In some parishes, where useful employment cannot be found 
^or those whb claim to be supported from its rates, we know 
that a plan has been adopted with considerable success, of 
setting the able bodied applicants for relief to work, in re- 
inovin^ stones and other rubbish from one spot to another, 
and bnh^ihg them back again, rather than suffer them to 
do nothing. This is certamly infinitely preferable to the 
idle life which most of our paupers are permitted to lead in 
diir work-houses, or as out-door pensioners upon the paro- 
chial rate ; but where, we ask, can be the necessity for 
employing in useless and unproductive — those who might 
very easily be set upon beneficial and productive labour? 
FuUy are we aware of the extreme difficulty and delicacy 
of employing the poor who cannot obtain work in the ordi- 
nary channels of trade, upon those branches of manufacture 
in which much private capital is embarked, and with which, 
we are perfectly satisfied, that no public establishment ought 
to compete. The attempt would be as fruitless as impolitic ; 
but let us not hence, as too many do, set ourselves down 
i^atisfied that nothing can be done to remedy an evil, whose 
pressure every body can feel, every bodycan deplore ; but 
few have attempted to remove. This latter circumstance 
has always strucK us as a most extraordinary one, whilst so 
obvious an expedient remained untried as the amendment 
and alteration of our public roads — a field of labour unob- 
jectionable, inasmuch as it does not interfere with any 
private capitalist, or merely substitute one description of 
workmen for ^.nothe^•^benfeficial to the community in a 
high degree, by giving an increased faculty to commercial 
and social intercourse, apd almost exhaustless in its capa- 
bilities of improvement and extension. This is the plan 
'^hich the j>amphlet before us is intended to recommend to 

feneral adx)ption, though we only wonder that it has not 
e'en sp repeatedly and effectuaHy "recommended before, as 
to* render the labour of the preseiit author, and of his re- 
viewer, alikeworks of supererogation. We have not room to 
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enter into a minute detail of the mode in which he purposes 
to carry liis plan into execution. Shortening -^widening 
r*T levelling, are processes which most of our jroad& stand 
much in need ot, whilst making them of better materials 
^would essentially benefit them cul. To this latter object in 
^rticular, Mr. M^Adam, surveyor of an important line oT 
road in one of the western counties of England;, has, for 
some years, most successfully directed his attention, and 
we are pleased to find that his ingenious method, approved 
of by the author before us as highly as by ourselves, has 
lately been adopted, under his own inspection, in many 
parts of the kingdom, especially in the north, where, as in 
the west, it has been very beneficial in giving employment 
to the poor. A perusal of the pamphlet before us, ill-written 
jnost undoubtedly, because evidently the work of a man 
unaccustomed to composition^ — yet containing much prac- 
4ical knowledge, will satisfy our readers that such employ^ 
ment may be found for Ihem, without adding materially to 
the national burthens, while it will essentially promote tiie 
national prosperity, and very greatly diminish the enormous 
pressure of the poor's ra4;es. 
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. The. pressure of more recent intelligence has compelled 
•us but too long to delay our promised continuation of the 
■Rev. Ward Stafford's most interesting Rieport to. the *' Fe- 
male Missionary Society for the Poor ofthe City of New 
York and its vicinity;" which we now gladly avail our- 
selves of a season of comparative leisure to resume, from 
tibe first Number of our work. We there left him comment- 
ing, with merited severity, on the evils of intemperance, 
and on the facility with which the lower orders of Niew 
York were enabled to indulge in this destructive habit, 
"firom the immense number of dram shops, opened under the 
authority of the laws and the express licence of government, 
ip every part of that city — a practice prevailing to a ruinous 
extent in the metropolis, and in every town ofthe British 
•empire. He thus eoes on to advert to x)ther sources of 
'critne and misery, from which, though «ome of them pre- 
sent not themselves in quite such horrid features on this, as 
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on the other side of the Atlantic, England, and English- 
men, may learn an important lesson if they will : — 

** [But there is another vice intimately connected with this, whose 
influence is still worse ; a vice which completely disarms conscience 
of its sting, withers every generous feeHng,. and prostrates to ti^ 
level of the hrute the whole moral man : a vice which opens the 
flood-gates of all iniiquity/ and which has heen a deeper source o^ 
corruption in our cities than any other single vice, I had almost 
said than all other vices together. It is not that we expect to 
rescue from present infamy and wretchedness, and from future and 
everlasting destruction, a few ahandoned creatures, that we submit 
to the pain of alluding to this subject. We do it, that we may give 
a faithful representation of the moral condition of the more desti- 
tute parts of the city ; that, by exposing iniquity, we may stop its 
progress ; and, especially, that we may prevent the rising genera- 
tion from going in that way which' leads " down to the chambers 
of death." It is a vice universally accompanied by a train of others 
more or less destmctivjer, and when so openly practised as to leave 
no doubt of its existence, exerts an influence on the minds of those 
who are not immediately concerned, and gives a cast to society 
which is little suspected. It is supposed that there are in the city 
not less than 6,000 abandoned females. In passing a distance of 
thirty or. forty rods, not less than twenty ball rooms have been 
counted, in which were assembled hundreds of this class of people, 
dancing to the sound of the viol *. That these people should as- 
semble together, is tio matter of astonishment ; but it is matter of 
astonishment that they should be permitted to do it in this open 
manner, six nights out of seven, from week to week, from month to 
month, from year to year, and, we may add, from age to age. It 
js known, that . there is a class of men who keep large numbers^ of 
these voluntary slaves for purposes of corruption and gain. They 
do not hesitate to own it, and speak of it with the most unblushing 
impudence. They are conscious that all who are acquainted wi£ 
them hiow that this business is their only means of support, and of 
acquiring wealth. In some of the thickly populated parts of the 
city, there are a considerable number of hacks, which are known 
to be employed for no other purpose than that of transporting these 
miserable beings from one haunt of vice to another. Ten or twelve 
have often been counted standing in a row, where they are forbidr 
den to stand by law, and where on almost every house is inscribed 
in glaring capitals : The way to Hell I And, what is painful tp 
add, numbers of these hacks are thus employed on the Sabbath. 
It ought not to be concealed from the public, that many of these 
females are held by their masters in the most abject slavery, and, 

* The ball rooms of which we speak are often fitted up in an expen- 
sive style, and nniveisally famished with a bar, or connected with a 
dram-shop. ^ 
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to keep them in subjection, {0*6 at times scourged in the most cruel 
manner. Some, who, when wasting with the consumption, have 
fled from one place to another, where they supposed Uiey should 
be better treated, have been seized by violence and carried back, 
and kept, by their old masters, till approaching death had de* 
stroyed all hope of further gain. The windows of at leasf one, 
and probably of many more of 'these slaughter-houses, are actually 
grated with bars of iron. It is known, also, that children, some 
their own illegitimate offspring, and some obtained by various arts 
of deception from the families of others, are trained up expressly 
for this polluted traffic, and engage in it at a very early period of 
life. Some of this description have been found whose age did not 
exceed eleven years.] 

. '^ On profanity, lying, theft, gambling, and many other viceSi 
which are prevalent among those who are destitute of the means 
of grace, we cannot dwell on the present occasion. We have time 
to mention only one or two other facts, as indicative of the general 
state of morals. A respectable Female Association for the relief 
of the sick and afflicted, some time ago, resolved' not to aid thos^ 
frho lived in certain streets, supposing that no person of decent 
character would live in such places, and that it would be unsafe fof 
females to visit them. Since I have been employed in examining 
parts of the city, the observation has been made to me times almost 
yithout number : * We presume you do not venture to go alone/ 
The caution has been a seasonable one. But what, let me adk> 
must be the state of society, when it is the general impression that 
it is unsafe for one to go alone for the purpose of distributing 
.Bibles and Tracts ; especially when it is found from observation 
and experience that the impression is correct? A respectable man, 
not long since, who was distributing Bibles, was attacked, knocked 
down, and had his clothes literally torn off, and was so beaten as 
to lose considerable blood ; and such was the state of society, that 
after much inquiry and consultation, it was judged inexpedient to 
.prosecute for this outrageous conduct, lest it should enrage a herd 
5>f such tigers, who would otherwise remain quiet, and cause them 
.to league together, the more effectually to oppose these benevolent 
exertions. Let it not be supposed that all who reside in the parts 
.of the city referred to are thus grossly vicious. There are some 
;who are pious, and who preserve the rest from the fate of Sodom 
;|ti|d Gomorrah. There are many industrious people of good morals^ 
Vwho attend public worship. There are others, who, though feel- 
ing no particular interest in the subject, would attend, did not 
.poverty or other circumstances prevent. There is also a, large 
,elass who are p^tially corrupted, or are prepared, for want of pro* 
per religious instruction, to receive any impressions which men of 
«(Buperior cunning and wickedness are disposed to make. All these 
jifferent classes of people live together, often in the same hous^, 
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and not unfrequently in the same room. We have sometimes dis- 
covered, since the great demand for houses, virtuous families com- 
pelled to live in places where they have blushed to be seen. > 

** What must be the effect of witnessing such scenes as the 
people in those parts of tlue city are, from their very situation, com- 
pielled to witness? Crimes which are committed in open day, 
without the disapprobation of the better part of the community, are~ 
readily believed to be of no very aggravated nature. Such scenes, 
by frequent exhibition, become familiar, and are witnessed without 
those feelings of horror which they once excited. They are soon 
winked at, and ultimately approved. It is surprising to see what 
effect this exhibition of depravity has on the minds even of 
Christians. What would once make them sigh, and weep, and 
pray, can now be seen with, little feeling, with almost entire indif- 
rerence. If such is the effect on the minds of Christians, what 
must it be on the minds of those who are unrestrained by the 
grace of God? What must be the effect upon the rising genera- 
&n ? Let it be remembered, that notwithstanding all that has 
been done, there are multitudes of children and youth whose 
education is entirely neglected, who are obliged to hear firom th6 
lips of their parenU ana others the most horrid oaths and blas- 
phemies: to see ttiem, under the influence of intoxicating liquors, 
and their own unhallowed- passions, fight and abuse each other, 
wallow in tlieir own pollution, and engage in other wickedness of 
which it is unlawful to speak. To our inquiry the experience of 
the wor\d furnishes an anbwer. Considering the natural character 
of the human heart, we hesitate not to assert that it is impossible, 
without th^ special interposition of Grod, that children in such cir- 
cumstances snould not grow up to imitate the examples that are set 
before them, to become pests to society and heirs of perdition. 
Accordingly we find children practising every kind of iniquity of 
^hich their immature faculties are capable. By this means con- 
^ience is blunted before it is half formed ; all sense of moral 
obligation, all <kead of sin, all fear of God, all regard to the best 
interests of society, and their own present and everlasting welfare, 
Is destroyed. Here, then, we have a great mass of people almost 
entirely beyond the restraints of religion, among whom are inter- 
ilpersed thousands who are grossly vicious. Multitudes are yet 
tincontaminated, especially of the rising generation ; but vice is 
ipreading like a contagion ; the leaven of sin is extending to the 
whole mass, and, if unresisted, will reduce the whole to a mass df 
bomiption. Let it not be imagined that the picture has been too 
highly coloured : I have barely stated a few fadts — have given the 
outlines of a picture, which, if completed and held up to our view, 
must dover us all -with shame and confusion efface. From a re- 
gard to my own feelings, and the feelings of others, I have cast a 
v6il over many scenes, which in the discharge of my duty Ihave 
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been compelled to witness. Should any doubt the correctnets of, 
the representation which has been made, let me remind them that 
^ese people are not in some distant part of the world to which 
they can have no access, but in the city in which we dwell. Let 
me request, nay, let roe urge and entreat them to examine for 
&emselves^-to go out and view the ravages of sin — to pass from 
pne dark comer to another, from one habitation of cruelty to ano-. 
ther, from one sink of pollution to another, till their ears shall be 
deaf with blasphemies, till their eyes shall be dim with scenes^ 
which language cannot paint, till tlieir hearts bleed and die within 
tihem. Could Christians be persuaded to examine for themselves^ 
it is not too much to say that the work of reformation would be 
half accomplished. They would inquire, with deep concern, what 
must be done to stem this flood of iniquity, to raise the character, 
and save the souls of so many thousands of immortal beings." 

From this disgusting, yet most affecting, picture of vice 
%nd of wretchedness — from this, powerful appeal to the 
Christian philanthropist to alleviate the distress, to en-' 
deavour to lessen the ill effects of the sin and misery, which 
be cannot but deplore, we turn with great satisfaction to 
the more pleasing part of the subject^ the remedies pro* 
|k>sed by Mr. Stafford for the evils be has pointed out : — 






It. may be thought improper," he observes, ^* by some, that 
one who has been a labourer in the vineyard for so short a period, 
should attempt to point out the means by which the temporal and 
eternal welfare of these people is to be promoted; that having 
in «ome measure exhibited their wretched, moral condition, the 
methods of relief should be left to age and experience. This 
course would be more grateful to my own feelings, and would be 
pursued, were it not often remarked by persons advanced in life, 
and even by divines, that as we had established schck>ls, provided 
bibles, and erected churches and opened the doors, it was difficult 
to conceive what more could be done. There is another reason 
also why I ought not to be silent : having been upon the ground, 
and examined the state of the inhabitants; havmg visited and 
conversed with hundreds of families, it is not unreasonable to 
suppose that I have advantages for judging on this subject not in 
the possession of others. Ine hope of aiding in the execution of 
ibe measureB already adopted, and exciting Christians to the 
adoption of others, and the pledge which I have given to some 
of the virtuous poor, both encourage and oblige me to proceed to 
mention some of the ways in which the moral state of the destitute 
may be improved : — 

*' 1. So far as respects that class of people who are most igno- 
rant, whether adults or children, it is evident that they must, in 
the first place, be taught to read, and have instilled into their 
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ininds the first principles of religion. This, it is believed, can be 
done in no way so effectually, as by the establishment and support 
of Sabbath schools. To this institution some pious people, from 
the best of motives, have been opposed. As there are free schools 
for the purpose of instructing the children of the poor, it is 
stipposed, that to instruct them on the Sabbath is an unnecessary 
profanation of that holy day. It has, however, been ascertained, 
as we all know, that, notwithstanding this generous provision, 
there are hundreds and thousands of poor children in our large 
cities, whose education is entirely neglected. It will be asked, 
perhaps, whether an effort might not be made to instruct them on 
other days? We believe that the efforts made at present are 
small, compared with what they might be ; and we hope that the 
day is not distant, when to learn persons to read on the Sabbath 
will be neither a work of necessity nor mercy — that period, how- 
ever, has not yet arrived. Could these children be collected on 
other days, where should we find persons to instruct them ? Most 
of those who instruct children on the Sabbath are otherwise em- 
ployed during the week. Most of the children, also, who are of a 
Sufficient age, are employed either as servants, or in some other 
^ay, so that they could not be collected. As to adults, we know 
that they are obliged to labour for their own support, or the sup- 
port of their families ; and have, therefore, no time but the Sabbath 
to receive instruction. Experience has abundantly proved, that 
large numbers of children and adults, if not instructed on the 
Sabbath, will not be instructed at all ; and will, consequently, be 
ignorant and generally vicious. There seems to have been some 
misapprehension as to the manner in which these schools are con- 
ducted. Many appear to regard them as schools of mere human 
learning, whereas the great object is to communicate religious 
instruction. It is true they are taught to read, but it is to read 
the Bible. The lessons which are used are selected from that 
sacred book. The Bible is read and explained to them; they 
commit portions of it to memory, together with religious hymns 
and catechisms. The schools are opened and closed with prayer, 
6r some other religious exercise. The great business of the 
teachers, who are generally pious, is to instil, in various ways, into 
the minds of the learners important religious truths.. In, this man- 
ner they spend an hour or two previous to public worship in the 
morning and afternoon. They are then conducted in order to the 
house of God, and their teachers see that they behave with pro- 
priety during divine service. By means of this institution, multi* 
tudes of children, and others, Ti^ho would be strolling about the 
streets, or spend the Sabbath in other way's equally injurious to 
themselves and to society, and offensive to God, are made to 
spend it in a most profitaole manner : have their minds enriched 
with the treasures of divine knowledge; are placed under the 
sound of the Gospel ; and, though neglected by their paretits, are; 
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to some extent, trained up in the nurture and admonition of the 
Lord. Time will not permit me, were it necessary, to point out 
all the advantages to the teachers, to the scholars, to their 
parents and connexions, and to society at large, which result from 
the institution of Sabhath schools. We will only add, that many 
*pious people who have been opposed to their establishment, have, 
*aDter witnessing their operation, become their most cordial and 
-active friends — that it is an institution which God has owned, by 
•granting the influences of his holy Spirit — that by it thousands 
•have been rescued from poverty, disgrace, and wretchedness, in 
.this world, and from everlasting destruction in the world to come 
**^ have been made useful members of society and of the church, 
•and prepared for mansions of glory in the heavens. 

** But Sabbath schools, however excellent and important, wilt 
4iot of themselves accomplish the object proposed. They are of 
modern invention ; they are not the Gospel *, and we believe, that 
in the Millennium they will be unknown, certainly in their present 
ibrm. We believe, that they are among the means which* are to 
-hasten on that glorious day, that they now exert a most powerful 
and salutary influence. But by being unconnected with other 
means, their influence is half destroyed. In the Sunday School 
^^tcher's Guide, there is an observation, though made for another 

Srpose, which is full of meaning, and exactly in point. It is the 
lowing: * A few hours on the Sabbath, with respect to most of 
them, (the scholars) is all the time, during which, through the 
"whole week, they hear or see any thing like religion/ Who does 
not see that the good impressions which may be made during these 
€&w hours, must be almost entirely elFaced by being exposed, 
adoring the whole week, to all >kinds of iniquity ; iniquity practised 
i>y their parents and others, whom they are taught to love and 
4>bey. Many scholars who have been powerfully affected under 
the plain preaching of the Gospel on the Sabbath, and have retired 
Irom the school-room in tears, I have found the next day in places 
9rhere it seemed impossible that serious thoughts should not be 
Almost instantly banished from the mind. Did we not know, that 
mih God all things are possible, we should have no hope that the 
seeds of grace, which are thus sown, would, in any instance, spring 
kp and grow, and bring forth fruit. Let it not be forgotten-, also, 
that many of the scholars, after leaving the school, mingle with the 
%norant and vicious, and are beyond the reach of Christian 
Influence. We take them and conduct them a short distance, and 
tiien leave them to wander. We know the depravity of the human 
heart, the power of bad example, and of the great adversary of 
Im>u1s too welly not to believe that most of them will wander in the 
%-paths of sin. It is asserted, and generally believed, * that the 
lAost effectual mode of approaching th^ parent is through the 
«tiedium of the child/ That many parents have been successfully 
kj^eached, through the medium <^ the child, will not be called in 
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question. But ihftt this is the ooly or the best mode^ cannot be 
known till others have been tried. Why, let me ask, cannbt wie 
approach them in other ways as well as in this ? Suppose that Ji 
number of Christians should go forth to the destitute parts of the 
country, and set up Sabbath schools — would this be furnishing the 
.inhabitants with those means of grace which Grod has appointed for 
their salvation ? Besides, a considerable prof)ortion of the deiii- 
tute, in this city, are not within the reacn of Sabbath schools -r 
some have no children to send— some will not send them^ b^ause 
they are too proud, or too indifferent, or for some other reason. 
There are others, whose children go to school during the week, 
and do not, therefore, really need such an institution, provided 
they are not destitute of other means of obtaining religious know^ 
ledge. There is also a numerous class of boys and girls^ whose 
age and habits forbid us to hope that they wiD, without exertioon 
of another kind, ever become members of such schools. On the 
whole, highly as we think of this institution, we must reject the 
idea that it will of itself accomplish the great work ^f reformation, 
and effect the salvation of these perishing thousands. We pro- 
ceed* therefore, to mention, ' . : 
** 3. The distribution ojf Bibles, and other religious publications. 
Upon those who have felt the sacred influence of the written Word ; 
whose. hearts have burned within them, while perusing the inspired 
volume ; whose tongues, with involuntary rapture, have exclaimed, 
* How I love thy law ! It is my meditation day and iiight ; it is 
more precious than gold, yea, than much fine gold ; it is sweeter' 
to the taste than lioney and the honey-comb ;* upon such we need 
not urge the importance of distributing the Bible to those indivir 
duals and families that are destitute. How daik must be that 
habitation where the light of God*s Word does not shine! How 
poor would Christians feel if depived of this treasure ! The fact 
that the destitute do not feel their need of such a treasure; does 
not render them the less poor without it. Equally unnecessary is 
it to vrge the importance of distributing the Bible upon those 
whose eyes have been open to witness its influence upon the minds 
of men of every condition in every age. Who that hat marked- its 
progpress, has not seen ignorance and superstition^ vice and immo- 
rality, universally retiring at its approach ? On the' duty -uid 
importance, however, of putting into the hands of the destitute 
the Word of God, we need not enlarge. Concerning this sulD^ct» a 
spirit has been excited, which, it is believed, will not abate tiU 
every man, woman, and child, not only throughout this city, but 
throughout the world, shall possess this best, this richest of 
heaven's gifts — a fire has been kindled, whose light and heat will 
extend throughout this valley of death. But on the mwrntr in 
which those who are destitute are to be supplied, it may be well to 
make one or two remarks. It seems to.be the opinion of many» 
thett if. Bible. societies are, formed, Bibles piurchasea and deposited 
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at some suitable place, and notice of the fact given in the public 
papers, nothing further is necessary to secure their universal circu- 
lation. But if we stop here,- the work is but half done. Onr 
efforts may, indeed, prove the existence of Christian principles in 
onr own hearts ; but they will not be the means of proaucing tbenn 
to any great extent, in the hearts of others. It will be said, that if 
people will not take the trouble to walk a short distance to obtain 
the Bible, it will be of no use for them to have it— that they will 
not read it, if put into their hands — that we cannot compel them 
to read« aiid to become religious. To such objections and remarks, 
which have sometimes been made even by professing Christians, I 
answer. Firsts that so far as my knowledge extends, (and I have 
visited hundreds of destitute families,) not one-half of those who 
are destitute, and who wish to receive the Bible,' know that there 
is such an institution as the Bible Society in the world. This will 
appear strange to those who have not examined the subject, who 
meet reports of Bible societies^ and find Bibles deposited in every 
book- store th^y .enter, who see nptices of them in aknost every 
newspaper th^y read. But consider the character. of these people; 
They are generally ignorant and poor ; they rarely, if ever, enter a 
book-store, never see a report, or read a newspaper. They are 
not. in the habit of reading any thing ; most of them are entirely 
separated from the religious community, and know little more 
what that community is doing for the spread of the Gospel, than 
the inhabitants of Hindoostan. 

** It is in my power to state, that hundreds in this city have 
received the Bible with emotions of joy and gratitude, who never 
heard of a Bible society. But we have a still more substantial 
answer to these objections. The Bible has not only been put into 
the hands of a considerable number of people of this description', 
but, so far as they have been called on for the purpose of ascer-^ 
taining what use they have made of it, it has been discovered that 
they have preserved it with the most sacred care ; that they have 
read.it, and that it has been productive of the most happy eflect's. 
We have time to mention only joqe or two cases. A poor labouring 
man was called on about five^^^ks after a Bible had been given 
him, and was found to have rea4.iit tlurough.once, and commenced 
reading it a second time. His wife informed me, that he had fre- 
quently sat up to read till twelvjp and one o'clock at night ; and 
that, smce he had be^ reading it, he had generally accompanied 
her, to church. From questions which were asked him, it was 
evident that he had read it with great care, and that it had made 
a deep Impression on his mind. He observed, that he found in 
tha^ book what he never knew before — he found that he was a 
similar. He was left in tears. What the event will be in this, and 
other cases, where the Bible has been given, and made similar 
impressions, is known only to God. A Bible was given to a poor * 
wonsan, sop^i nfter.flie was confined with a consumption, and who 
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had never learned to read. It was read to her daily. Her mind 
soon became deeply impressed — her sins appeared too gpreat to be 
forgiven— her heart was broken — she believed in Jesus— she died 
in triumph. A friend, who witnessed her distress of mind, was 
awakened by it, and now gives satisfactory evidence of being ' a 
new creature.' Suppose that some will make either no use at all, 
or a bad use of the Bibles which are given them ; shall this prevent 
the distribution? Who will venture to assert, that Bibles ought 
not to be given to such people, provided even one out of a hundred 
prove a blessing? In answer to these objections, permit me to 
state another fact, which is, that we have found apparently 
devoted, heavenly-minded Christians, who have wept, and some* 
times cried aloud, and praised God, when we have informed them 
of the existence, and pointed out the object, of the Bible Society. 

" Secondly, It may be observed, that if millions of Piibles were 
provided, and information given to the destitute, that they could 
be obtained by simply applying for them, the work of distributing 
the Bible, to Uiat extent to which it is our duty to carry it, would 
not be accomplished. Many of these people do not know what 
the Bible is. It is no uncommon thing for persons, in answer to 
our inquiries, to assure us that they have a Bible ; and, to prove 
the truth of the declaration, present us m^h some other book. 
Sometimes they will stare, and wonder what you mean. They 
never heard of such a thing as the Bible. Many who know what 
it IS, and have been accustomed in early life to read it, have 
almost forgotten its contents, and are wholly unacquainted with its 
value. They see, indeed, that many people are intelligent, moral, 
respectable, pi&us, and happy; while others are of a totally 
different character — that the darkness of heathenism does not rest 
upon us as a people — that we are not, in every sense, idolators and 
savages ; but never imagine that the Bible has made the difference. 
Such has been their education, and such are their habits, that 
many of them have no inclination to read any book whatever; and 
if they had, the Bible is not the one which they would naturally 
choose. Shall they-be left in this state? Shall we make no effort 
to sho^v them the importance, the value of the Bible, or to induce 
^ them to read ? Shall we not so much as carry them the Bible, 
and ask them to read it? Nay, shall w^ not go to them again 
and again, and urge and entreat them to read that blessed book, 
in which alone * life and immortality are brought to light?' Shall 
we not study day and night to invent arguments to persuade th^m 
to read? Shall we not pourtray, in lively colours, the misery of 
hell, and the happiness of heaven ? Shall we not endeavour to 
give them some idea of the value of the soul, of the solemnities of 
eternity ; if, by any means, we may induce them to read ihni 
book, which is able to save them from hell, and fit them for 
heaven, to make that soul happy, that eternity blessed? Upon 
the principle which some maintain, viz. that it vnW do no ^od to 
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give the Bible to those who are not sufficiently interested to make^ 
application for it, we should effectually bar from that sacred trea- 
sure the whole Heathen world ; we should leave those millions to 
grope ibr ever in darkness. Suppose there were a newspaper, 
which circulated throughout China, and which was read by all its' 
inhabitants ; and that it should be published, that all who wis|ied 
might have the Bible by applying for it, what effect would it have ? 
How many would be supplied ? The value of the Bible is dis- 
covered by experiment. We have made this discovery ; and if we 
neglect to make it known to our fellow-men, ' how dwelleth the 
love of God in us V Let it be remembered, that where the Bible 
is known and believed to be the word of God, it is often, and if its 
humbling truths come home with power to the conscience, is 
always, hated. It is the sun of the moral world. It is that light 
to which natural man will not come, ' lest their deeds should be 
reproved.* We must carry it to them ; we must cause it to shine 
in their dark abodes. If they flee from it into a cavern more dark, 
we must follow them; till there shall be no place in the city, or in 
the world, to which they can retreat. When this is done, we shall 
have performed our duty, in relation to distributing Qibles ; and 
we may then hope that God, by his Spirit, will open the eyes of 
the understanding, and purify the heart, so that men shall not only 
-see but love that light, and rejoice in it *, 

" The same reasons may be urged for the distribution of religious 
tracts. Their light is a borrowed and fainter light, but, generally, 
it is the true light, reflected from the word of God. By the dis* 
tribution of such tracts, many sermons have been, and may still be, 
preached in places inaccessible to a minister of the Gospel. They 
may be thrown into haunts of vice, and produce the most happy 
effects. They have been thus distributed in New- York, and the 
vilest persons have been seen reading them with the most fixed 
attention. 

** It is not to be supposed, that the Bible, in the present state of 
society, is to be given to all indiscriminately, and without any 
evidence that a pcoper use will be made of it. The following is 
substantially the mode, which I have thought it my duty to adopt. 
I have, generally in company with some Christian friend, visited 
all the families adjoining each other in a particular neighbourhood 
~^have endeavoured to discover what families were destitute, and 
to ascertain, by conversing with them, and inquiring of others con- 

* '' The managers and members of the Female Bible Sociely, we rejoice 
to state, ^ve actualty commenced the work. Not satisfied with aiding, by 
their funds and approbation, the parent and other Bible institutions, nor 
with purchasii» Bibles» and depositing them in the usual manner, they have 
entered tfao babitaticms of the poor — have sought out the destitute, and, 
with their own bands j have given them the word of life. We trust their 
truly Christian example will be extensively followed, not only in this, bqt in 
other places. ** 
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cerning them, whether they would make a good use of the Bible, if 
put into tlieir hands. Those to whom it was thought best to give 
Bibles, have been noted, and informed, that we should call again 
and supply them. By this means, their minds have, in some mea- 
sure, been prepared for the sacred deposit Opportunity has been 
given, also, to address the other families on the subject of religion, 
and leave tracts in their possession. Soon after this the Bibles 
have been given, accompanied with such instructions and admoni- 
tions as the nature of the subject naturally suggested. They have ' 
been directed to keep them, frequently and prayerfully to peruse 
them, and to instruct their children in them. They have been 
reminded, that, receiving the Bible in this manner, they were 
uiider increased obligations to love, reverence, and obey its in- 
structions; that it was the word of the living God, and would 
prove either ' a savour of life unto life, or of death unto death* — 
that it was the rule by which they would be tried at the last day, 
and that, if it did not prove a blessing, it would be a swift witness 
against them. Their names and places of residence have been 
recorded, and they have been informed, that our anxiety would 
probably lead us to call at a future time, that we might know 
whether the Bible had proved a blessing or not. 

<* In addition to giving Bibles and tracts in this manner, and 
forming Bible associations, which, we hope, will soon be done, 
many may be circulated, by exposing them for sale in parts of the 
' city in which they are most needed. There are Christians who . 
will esteem it a privilege to take charge of them, and sell them at 
the first cost. A show-bill should be hung out to give the informa- 
tion to those who pass. This plan has been suggested by 
finding many people destitute of the Bible, apparently because it 
had not come in their way. It has also had the test of experience. 
Bibles and tracts have been thus deposited, and several thousands 
of the latter, and a considerable number of the former, have 
actually been sold. Christians who are able and disposed to give 
thejn to their poor or vicious neighbours, may, by this means, be 
conveniently supplied. Bibles and tracts may be circulated, also, 
by employing suitable persons to go from house to house, for the 
express purpose of selling them, allowing a reaionable advimce on 
what they dispose of. Several thousands of tracts have recently 
been circulated, in this way, in the destitute parts of the city. 
Pedlars about the markets and streets may be furnished with 
such books, instead of those of a corrupting nature, which they too 
often carry, and of which they too easily dispose. 

<< 3. The Gospel must be preached. After the holy Spirit has 
testified, that it is through the ' foolishness of preaching,' that God 
is pleased to ' save them that believe,' it will not be questioned — 
that the preaching of the Gospel is among the means by which the 
souls of men are to be redeemed from sin and death — that it is 
one of the great pillars by which the church is supported — that it 
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n an institution of God. But it is said, that you cannoi preach 
the Gospel to these people ; they will not attend public worship, 
provided they have the opportunity. In answer to this assertion, 
which has been reiterated till it is threadbare, we observe, that it 
cannot be known to be true till the attempt has been made. After 
labourers have been sent into the vineyard, houses of worship 
erected, the Gospel preached, and other appointed means em- 
ployed, and after all have failed of success, this objection will be 
in point. It is the opinion of persons who are best acquainted 
with the character and condition of these people, that, if they had 
the opportunity, many of them would regularly attend upon the 
preaching of the Gospel. In the course of my visits, I have found 
many who have testified, that the only reason why they did not go 
to church was, that they had no seats, and were unable to procure 
them. On this account, many families, that have formerly been 
accustomed to attend public worship, have been absent so much 
that the desire and the habit of attepding are lost Will it be 
said, that the churches of some denominations are free, and, there- 
fore, that such people could hear the Gospel if they were disposed ? 
It is true that the Methodist churches are free, and I rejoice that it 
is in my power to state that they are not only free, hxxt full. The 
Presbyterian, the Baptist, and the Episcopal churches, in that 
part of the city to vihicb I refer, are also full. It is said, also, 
that in some of the churches, in the lower part of the city, there is 
room for hundreds of poor people, were they disposed to come. 
This objection has already been answered. It has been showt), 
that should there be pews which are unoccupied, the poor can 
neither purchase nor hire them. The objection, however, respects 
those pews which are owned by the more wealthy ; and which, on 
account of the smallness of the family, or for a worse reason, are 
either empty, or but partially filled on the Sabbath. Should the 
poor be so much engaged as to come from the upper to the lower 
part of the city to hear the Gospel ; should they so far overcome 
their natural diffidence, or, as some woi)ld say, be so impudent, as 
to enter these churches, clad in the manner in which they usually 
are, and necessarily must be, would the occupants of these pews 
rise and g^ve them seats? Some who have made this objection, 
and to whom this question has been put, have already answered, 
so far as it respected themselves, in the negative. We are per- 
suaded, that poor people might go into churches, might go through 
them, and go out again, before this class of objectors would give 
them a seat. Besides, the question is not concerning a few hun-' 
dreds or a few thousands, but tens, of thoui^ands. It is said 
faither, that if these people were properly interested, they would 
go and stand in the aisles, rather than not bear the. Gospel, It is 
undoubtedly true that they would ; and it is equally true, that they 
would climb up at the windows, andtbat the great inquiry about 
our streets would be, • What must I do to be saved?' Were this 
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j^e case, tliere would be little need of further efforts; but who 
does not knowy that one great object of preaching the Gospel is to 
arouse men from their stupidity, and to excite them to attend to 
their spiritual concerns? The fact that men are hot properly 
interested in the subject of religion, proves the necessity of more 
vigorous efforts. 

" It is not enough, however, that we erect houses of worship, 
that we open the doors and proclaim, or cause to be proclaimed, 
(the glad tidings of salvation. We must do more. As in distri- 
buting the Bible, so in preaching the Gospel, if people will not 
iCom6 to us, we must go to them — we roust enter their dwellings — 
we must preach from house to house. For this mode of preaching 
we have the express command of Christ — * Go ye into all the 
world, and preach the Gospel to every creature ;* * Go out into the 
highways and hedges, and compel them to come in.' God has in 
mercy adapted the means of grace to the character and condition 
.of his creatures. Having wandered from the sheep-fold, having 
forsaken the * fountain of living waters,' he has appointed the 
means to follow them and brino^ them back. ^ The Son of Man is 
come to seek and to save that which was lost.' In addition to the 
jCommand, we have the example of Christ. Though the Jews, 
among whom he laboured, were religiously educated, and accus- 
tomed to attend public worship, he did not think it sufficient to 
preach to them in their synagogues. He went from pl^e to 
place ; he entered their dwellings ; he met them in the street, in 
the garden, in the field, by the sea, on the mountain— wherever he 
found lost men, there was' a pulpit, a sanctuary, a preacher. Whea 
be sent out his disciples, he intimated to them, that they were to 
preach in the same manner. They followed his instructions, they 
imitated his example. Even while among the Jews, * daily in the 
temple, and in every house^ they ceased not to teach and to preach 
Jesus Christ.' Paul declares, that he taught not only ' publicly, 
but from house to house.' We know, also, that this mode of 
preaching is often most effectual in our established congregations ; 
that it is always practised in times of revival. In hardly any other 
situation is it possible to preach so directly to the conscience, to 
$ay with such effect, * Thou art the man.' If the Gospel is not to 
be preached to any except those who are disposed to hear it and 
to seek after it, when will it be preached to the thousands who are 
perishing in the destitute parts of our country ? When will it be 
preached to the Heathen nations — * to every creature V If the 
people are visited and instructed in their own dwellings; if, in 
addition to this, they are assembled together in little circles for 
social worship ; if they are followed from day to day, and week to 
week; if all is done in a manner so kind, so affectionate, so 
faithful, that they shall be convinced that you have po object in 
view but the glory of God, and their own best good, we cannot 
doubt that a powerful effect will be produced ; that numbers will 
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be converted — that those who are not will be awakeaed from their 
stupidity — that they will wish to attend public worship. This 
leads me to observe, 

** 4. That houses of worship must be erected, and congregations 
and churches formed. If people are disposed to worship God, in 
a public manner, it requires no arguments to prove that they must 
have suitable places for their accommodation. Th&t such places 
ace needed at the present time, we have already shown. As to 
the kind of house, it seems indispensable, when we consider the 
natural pride of the human heart, in connexion with the fact that 
these people live in a city, and in the midst of other churches, that 
it should be a house built expressly for the purpose — that it should 
be a church. It is unreasonable to expect that people of this 
description should go to a school-house, or^e private room, to 
worship on the Sabbath, unless particularly influenced by the Holy 
Spirit. Lectures have been sometimes appointed in such placesi 
and because large numbers have not attended, it has been con- 
cluded that all further efforts would be in vain. 

'* Should such houses be provided, and other means which hav^ 
been mentioned, used, we believe, that some will become pious, 
and therefore churches and congregations must be formed. That 
Christians may be zealous abd active, and grow in grace, they 
must unite, they must be in such a situation that they can ' speak 
often one to another, and enjoy the. ordinances of the gospel.' 
Christians resemble, in no small degree, coals of fire, which, scat^ 
tered over a large surface^ afibrd but little light and heat, and ar^^ 
liable to be extinguished ; but if collected together, they imme- 
diately kindle into a flame, glow, and diffuse light and heat to all 
around them. Sioce employed by the Society, I have found many 
sad proofs of the importance of Christian intercourse, and of pro- 
fessors being constantly united to the visible church: I haveliEiund 
many professors from other places, who ^have lived here for years, 
and not united themselves to any church ; and, *in consequence of 
it, their first love has degenerated into lukewarmness, their zeal 
into a spirit of conformity to the world. It is important, that 
Christians should unite together, not only for their own benefit, 
but for the good of others. Their object is not only self-defence^ 
but invasion ; not only to retain what they have gained, but to ex- 
tend the triumphs of the cross. Were they thus to unite, soon 
would they attach large numbers to their Divine Master. 

** To commence the work, let suitable men be employed to labour 
as evangelists ; let them be aided by private Christians : let houses 
of worship be erected. Were this method pursued, glorious con- 
quests in the midst of these thousands would, with the blessing of 
God, soon be made; large churches and congregations would soon 
be formed. This general method of proceeding is sanctioned, not 
only by the authority of God, but by the example of the apostles 
and primitive Christians, and by the experience o( the Church in 
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<^yery ftge. We can Only refer to the example of the great apottle 
of the Gentiles. After calling to roind his qualifications, both natoral 
and supernatural, and his unexampled success, no one will doubt, 
that he selected the best means for the accomplishment of his ob- 
ject Mark his progress. He goes out into the highways and 
hedges, or into the midst of the Heathen. He preaches from house 
to house, and in all other places where he can find any who will 
hear him. He does not stop here. Wherever God is pleased in 
any measure to bless his labours, or wherever there are a sufficient 
number of Christians, he forms a church, establishes the regular 
preaching of the gospel^ and the administration of the ordinances, 
without going back to past ages, we have abundant proof of the 
eorrectnesM of these remarks, from experience in this city. The 
houses of worship which have been built in the upper part of the 
city have not been built in vain. Large churches and congrega- 
tions have been formed, and the state of society greatly improved. 
It is a fact worthy of notice, that the further you go from a church, 
both in the city and in the country, the more ignorant and vicious 
you find the people. I speak not of individual families, but of the 
great mass of the population. The very sight of a church will often 
cause those who are grossly vicious, to bhish and reform, or retire 
from its view. It is a perpetual monitor, especially on the Sabbath, 
when people assemble together, and will exert a powerful influence 
on the surrounding neighbourhood. A brothel cannot exist by the 
l|ide of a church, unless it have some secret communication with the 
theatre, that strong hold of Satan, from which its altars may be 
supplied with victims. Erect a church, and the moral atmosphere 
will be purified — the mists of darkness and death will vanish^^ — 
the harsh gratings of discord and blasphemy will be changed into 
the sweet songs of Zion—the habitation of cruelty and vice into a 
BetMSl — the sink of pollution into a fountain of life — the desert 
into the garden of God. 

'* Sufficient attention has not been paid, we believe, to the man- 
ner in which provision has hitherto been made for the poor, in 
many of our churches. It will not answer to have particular 

SEATS DESIGNATED AS SEATS FOR THE POOR. The simplc faCt, 

that people are marked as poor, will effectually exclude from the 
sanctuary many who would otherwise attend. To remedy this 
evil, the churches may be so built, that the pews, or a part of them, 
shall be disposed* of at a low rate, if a jpoor man wishes for a pew, 
and is not able to pay ten dollars, let him pay two, or one ; or if 
he is not able to pay any thing, let him have one without paying 
for it. Let him, at all events, have a pew for his family ; other- 
wise the whole house should be free. 

'* Let it not be forgotten, that the work to be performed is so 
ereat, that the energies of private Christians must be called into 
action. Though missionaries or evangelists, who shall be em- 
]p)oyed, are to take the lead. Christians must co-operate, not only 
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by their prayers and their property, but by their active exertions. 
We would not be understood, however, as intimating that nothin? 
bas been done. Individuals have done much to supply the spiritual 
wants of the poor ; but the ^effect of their labours has been com- 
paratively limited, for want of system and union. Though single 
'efibrts may be great in themselves, they will produce comparatively 
but little effect; whereas combined, well-directed, persevering 
'efibrts, will produce almost any thing. To call into action, to 
combine, and to direct the energies of Christians, it is proposed, 
- ** 6. To form associations in every ward, and in different sections 
of the same ward, throughout the city. The first object will be, to 
lUN^ertain the moral state of the people ; and the second, to improve 
it: Jirstf to ascertain what families are destitute of the Bible; what 
iflBimilies- or individuals do not attend public worship; what adults 
-and children need instruction; what vices are most prevalent: 
fWroiid/jr, to distribute Bibles and tracts, to visit the sick and 
afflicted, to persuade old and young to attend public worship, 
Sabbath schools, and to assemble at other places where they may 
receive religious instructions ; to prevent, by various means, Sabbath 
•breaking, profaneness, intemperance, idleness, and vice of every 
description. It cannot be in the t;ity, in every respect, as it is in 
the country, where the character and circumstances of every family 
are almost necessarily known. In the city there are, strictly 
speaking, no neighbourhoods; and were it desirable, we do not 
expect that all who live near each other should enter into habits of 
intimacy. But were those who are pious, and in comfortable cir- 
cumstances, to become so much acquainted with those who live 
near them, as to ascertain their character and condition, both as it 
respects temporal and spiritual things, it would produce the most 
salutary effects. Such a system would directly promote the l|in- 
poral, and in that way indirectly, the spiritual welfare of the ^or. 
The respectable poor often suffer for the necessaries of life. Tha 
reason why they will not make known their situation, is, that, as 
most persons who beg are vicious, they would endanger their cha- 
racter ; and rather than do this, they will endure extreme suffer- 
ings, and sometimes even death itself. It is necessary not only to 
visit, but often to make an effort to ascertain the wants of this cias$ 
of the poor. Many, both of the virtuous and vicious, suffer ex- 
tremely in sickness; not because there are none to afford relief, 
for it is not uncommon for the benevolent to go from one extremity 
of the city to the other, to visit and relieve the sick ; but because 
^eir situation is unknown. More may, sometimes, visit a sick 
person than is really beneficial, while at the very next door, there 
may be another, equally needy, and equally worthy of assistance^ 
to whom no assistance is afforded. Sucn cases have often oc- 
curred. ' 

"It is known, that, during the late inclement season, a number 
of persons have perished in this city with bunger and cold. Had 
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there been stich associations, their untimely death would most cer-r 
tainly have been prevented. It may be said, that this was a very 
unusual time, and cannot be expected to occur again. Be this as 
it may, Christians, we trust, feel no small degree of regret, that 
even a few immortal souls should, in this manner, be hurried into 
eternity. It is a fact, however, that people die at other times for 
vftnt of attention. A respectable lady, a few weejcs ago, went 
into the house of a poor neighbour, and found, to her g^reat surr 
prise, a woman lying sick, and in the cradle by her side, tb? 
remains of a lovely child. On inquiry she learned, that the woman 
bad been reduced so low, that she could not go out to obtain 
relief, or make known her situation. The child had died with 
hunger, and would, doubtless, soon have been followed by its 
pnother to the world of spirits, had it not been for this providential 
discovery. Those who are acquainted with the circumstances 
of the poor, know that occurrences of the same general nature ar^ 
not uncommon. With such facts in view, who will pretend that 
some system, like the one proposed, is not indispensab)e ? It 
.would not only prevent the poor from suffering and dying iof 
want of timely aid, but it would prevent the necessity of that aid. 
To manage their temporal concerns to advantage, many need inr 
formation, advice, and direction, which, without the least difficulty, 
might be given by a kind and judicious neighbour. This remark is 
more especially s^pplicable to strangers, who are unacquainted with 
the customs of the city. In consequence of disappointment or 
misfortune, many are disheartened, and settle down into a state of 
gloom and sloth, which are the precursors of personal and family 
vice, disgrace, and ruin. This might frequently be prevented, 
should some friend take them by the hand, assist them in finding 
i^inployment, and encourage them to make an effort. Their cha- 
rfielers being known, there would be no difficulty in obtaining 
■e^mployment, and other necessary aid, for the respectable poor. 
3ut, at present, they are mixed with the vicious, are regarded in 
the ^ame light, and are tres^ted in the same manner. Such asso- 
ciations would greatly aid the Sabbath schools. . Those who ar^ 
;not immediately connected with that institution, can recommend it 
.with a degree of influence which is not at the command of the 
jteachers. Poor children might be supplied with clothes. That 
some assistance of this kind is necessary, will not be doubted. 
•3ut experience has taught, that it is unwise to have it afforded by 
those to whom the immediate management of the schools is 
Intrusted. 

*< But such associations are principally important, on account of 
their more direct moral influence. Many people resort to our 
large cities, that they may live with less restraint, ai^. still retain 
their standing in society. If a family, in a well-regulated country 
village, does not attend public worship, it is known, and the moral 
pliar^cter of that family receives ^ wound. The same is t?u^ <^ 
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.tba neglect of other duties, or the practice of other sins. This 
operates as a strong motive to restrain those who are not under 
the iAfiuence of the Gospel, and to induce them to attend, at least4 
to the outward forms of religion. How diflPerent in the city! 
People may here neglect public worship for years, and, because it 
i» unknown, may be as much respected by those who are not 
intimately acquainted with them, as if they strictly observed the 
Sabbath, Let every man*s character and conduct be known to the 
moral and pious, and a change in the state of society will be 
effected ; for there are but few who are insensible to the opinion of 
their fellow-men, however they may disregard the command of 
God. The very sight of the moral and pious is a check to the 
wicked. Should respectable persons simply pasa through p^i1>i- 
x:ular streets every day, and look at those who now ejiUiibit in 
.those streets all the degradation of their character, it would soon 
.cause them to hide their heads. The voice of the pious awakes 
the internal monitor, and their presence encourages him to do his 
4uty. Christians may greatly promote the spiritual welfare of the 
jpoor, by holding imall meetings among them, for the purpose of 
:|prayer, waA reading the Scriptures* The eicertions of such asso- 
jciations would induce many to attend public worship, particularly 
.those who are not grossly vicious, and strangers who have been 
accustomed to attend previous to their residence in the city. When 
they first come, they generally wander from place to place. Haviag 
no seat of their own, and being frequently unable to find one, it 
-becomes unpleasant. They occasionally stay at home ; it agrees 
with the practice of many around them ; it gratifies the natural 
heart; and soon, instead of the old and good habit, a new and 
bad one is formed. This is not true merely of the poorer class of 
people, but also of a large class in' comfortable circumstances, 
rrofessing Christians, who come into the city, and live here fbr a 
long time, without connecting themselves with any church or con- 
gregation, would, by this means, be discovered, and brought to the 
enjoyment of the ordinances of the Gospel. The number of such 
is not small ; and what is still more surprising, pious people have 
been found, who have lived here for years, and have formed no 
religious acquaintance ; not because they did not valye Christian 
intercourse, but because they were strangers, modest strangers, 
whose views of propriety would not permit them to introduce 
themselves. They have pined and mourned in solitude, theif! 
graces have withered, and their usefulness has been comparatively 
limited. Tears have sometimes testified the joy they felt at being 
'delivered from this unhappy state. Such associations would 
greatly encourage and aid our poor brethren who live in the midst 
of the roost vicious, and who are ' vexed with their filthy oonversa«r 
tion;* who like ' righteous Lot dwelling in the midst of them, 
and seeing and hearing, vex their righteous souls from day to day 
with their unlawful deeds.' Being on the same level with their 
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neighbours, as to worldly circumstances^ and being alone, they 
can do little more than mourn and pray in secret. But if they 
•could associate with people more respectable in the eyes of the 
world, they would, from their situation, be powerful auxiliaries in 
this holy warfare. 

" Particular pains should be taken to approach the destitute, 
especially the' vicious, in times of affliction. Places inaccessible 
to Christians at other times, are then approached with perfect 
ease. By afflictions, God prepares the way before his people : he 
opens the ears, restrains the passions, and softens the hearts of 
the most profligate and hardened. There is one other fact which 
must not be omitted. There is not the least doubt, that hundreds 
of people every year are sick and die, and are buried without the 
presence of a minister, and a large number without the presence 
of a private Christian. ' These things ought not so to be/ When 
we take into view the considerations which have been, and others 
which might be suggested, we cannot but hope that Christians will 
feel it their duty to unite together, to inquire into t{ie state of the 
destitute, to * go about doing good :' and that the efforts of this 
nature which have already been made, will soon be followed by 
others more systematic, vigorous, and successful*. 

*^ These, it is believed, are among the means which are to be 
used for the instruction, the reformation, and the salvation of the 
destitute, who constantly reside in the city," 

We regret that our limits will not allow us to give the 
remainder of this interesting article in our present r« umber^ 
but we hope soon to resume, and to complete it. 
, Before, however, we conclude our American intelligence 
for the present quarter, it gives us great pleasure to inform 
iCKir readers, that details of considerable interest have been 
received by the American Board of Commissioners for 
Foreign Missions, at New- York, relative to the progress of 
the missionaries sent by them to the Sandwich Isles, of 
which the following account has been communicated to 
ns: — 

'* Since the death of king Tamahamaha, which occurred early in 
1820, a general revolution has taken place in those islands. The 
priesthood has been abolished, the idols burnt, the Moreeahs 
destroyed, and the labours of the mission prove in all of them 
effective. Its members are much cherishea by the inhabitants, 
and supported, in some instances, at the public expense. Schools 

* " A considerable number of Christians have engaged, and appear much 
interested in this benevolent work. They see and feel its importauice; are 
greatly encouraged, and determined to persevere. . They meet together at 
statedf times, and are much refreshed while tliey communicate intelligence, 
and with united hearts surround the throne of grace. *' 
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were erecting, and the study of the English, language rapidly 
advancing. Among the pupils are the king and queen of Atooi, 
who have both addressed letters, dictated by themselves^ to the 
friends of the missionaries in America." 

The following are copies of those directed to the secretary 
of the board, and the mother-in-law of one of the mission- 
aries ; that of the kin^, who has for many years been able 
to speak broken Enghsh, having been written dovm fi'om 
his own dictation, in a large plain hand, which he himself 
afterwards copied : — 

** Tamoree, King of Atooi, to the Rev. Dr, Worcester. 

" Atooi, July 28, 1820. 
•' DEAR FRIEND, 

*' I wish to write a few lines to you, to thank you for the good 
book you was so kind as to send by my son. I think- it is a good^ 
book ; one that God gave for us to read. I hope my people will 
soon read this and alt other good books. I believe that my idols 
are good for nothing; and that your God is the only true God, the 
one that made all things. My gods T have hove away ; they are 
no good ; they fool me ; they do me no good. I take good care 
of them. I give them cocoa nuts, plantains, hogs, and good many 
things, and they fool me at last. Now I throw them all away. I 
have none now. When your good people learn me, I worship your 
God. I feel glad your good people come to help us. We know 
nothing here. American people very good, kind — I love them. 
When they come here I take care of them ; I give him eat ; I give 
him clothes ; I do every thing for him. I thank you for giving my 
son learning. I think my son dead. Some man tell me he no 
.dead. I tell him he lie. I suppose he dead. I thank all Ame- 
rican people. I feel glad to see you good folks here. Suppose 
you come, I take good care of them. I hope you take good care 
of my people in your country. Suppose you, do I feel glad? I. 
must close. 

" Accept this from your friend, 

« King Tamoree." 
" Samuel Worcester, D. D.*' 

" The Queen of Atooi, to the Mother of Mrs. Ruggles. 

•' Atooi, July 28, 1820. 
" DEAR FRDSND, 

'' I am glad your daughter come here. I shall be her mother 
now, and she be my daughter. I be good to her ; give her tappa ; 
give her mat; give her plenty eat. By and by your daughter 
speak Owhyee; then she learn me how to read and write, and 
sew; and talk of that Great Akooah, which the good people in 
America love. I begin spell little: read come very hard, like, 
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^one. You very good, send your daughter great way to teach the 
kieathen. I am very glad I can write you a short letter, arid telt 
jrou that I be good to your daughter. I send you my alohay and 
tell you I am 

"Your friend, 
" Charlotte Tapolee, Queen of Atooi." 

: In connexion with the same active transatlantic Mis- 
sionary Society, we rejoice to be enabled to give the follow- 
ing interesting proof of the zeal with which our American 
fellow Christians are ready to follow out every work of 
benevolence suggested to them, either by the representa- 
tions, or the examples, of our countrymen : — 

" At the united monthly concert in Boston, (an assembly very 
similar to our missionary prayer meetings), held on the first Mon- 
day evening in December last, part of a letter from the British 
chaplain at Smyrna to the Rev. Dr. Worcester was read ; in which 
the writer urges, with great force and effect, the advantages which 
may be derived to the cause of the Gospel, from printing establish- 
ments in Western Asia. After the reading of the document, some 
observations were made in illustration and confirmation of the 
opinions there advanced, which made a deep impression on the 
minds of several gentlemen who were present ; and they soon after 
thought it their duty to confer together, as to the most eligible 
manner of raising funds for the contemplated object. About the 
middle of January a private meeting was held, and a subscription 
paper was adopted. The terms of subscription are, in substance, 
as follows : — That the object is to provide and keep in operation 
a printing establishment, under the direction of the board, to be 
employed in printing the Holy Scriptures, and such tracts, school 
books, and periodical papers, as shall seem peculiarly calculated 
to diffuse religious knowledge. — That the first payment be made 
on the 4th day of July next, if the annual sum of 3,000 doUieirs 
(about £615.) be subscribed before that time ; otherwise the sub- 
scription to be void. — That the money paid on this subscription be 
kept separate from the other fund^ of the board, not to be used, on 
any emergency whatever, except for the purpose above described : 
and, — That if, in the course of Divine Providence, the pecuniary 
circumstances of any subscriber ishould be so materially altered, 
that in his conscientious judgment he could not make the stipu- 
lated annual payment, consistently with his previous obligations, 
he shall not be considered as bound on this subscription, after 
giving written notice. 

" This paper was unanimously approved ; and, out of thirteen 
persons who were present, seven .subscribed one hundred dollars 
(about £22. 10s.) eacA, annually. Six other subscriptions, and we 
believe more, have since been made ; all of the same sum : and 
several other gentlemen have declared their willingness to sub- 
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scribe 50 dollars (about ,£11. 5s.) each, annually; so that two- 
thirds of the sum required may be considered as already pledged ; 
and there is little doubt, that the rest will soon be obtained. After 
this is done, several of the same gentlenlen intend to subscribe an 
additional sum to defray the expense of the press, and founts of 
type, in diflPerent languages. A gentleman, not among the annual 
subscribers, has already sent a hundred dollars for this purpose. 
As the names of subscribers- to this object are not published, it 
may be useful to say, that the subscription has not been made 
exclusively by gentlemen of wealth.** 

From such pleasing features of Christian benevolence, 
it is with deep regret that we turn to a subject of a very 
different description. Many of our readers will, no doubt, 
recollect the very melancholy picture of the present state of 
the American penitentiaries, givien in the Review of Roscoe 
on Penal Jurisprudence, in our second Number. Something, 
it was evident, must be done for theit amelioration'; but we 
are much grieved to learn, that in some of the States they 
have hit upon the expedient of a very extended use of soli- 
tary confinement; the very worst, in our judgment, that 
could have been selected. Nor is it so in our judgment alone, 
for we learn, from the very best authority, that the enlight- 
ened philanthropist, whom we have just named, has sent 
'over a strong and most animated remonstrance against so 
unnecessarily severe a measure. May that remonstrance 
have its due effect is our most earnest wish ; and happy 
shall we esteem ourselves, if our protest can, in any mea- 
sure, assist his efforts to induce the legislature of America, 
at least, to pause before they adopt a measure pregnant with 
such momentous consequences. We say no more, however, 
upon the subject now, fearing, as we do, that we shall 
speedily have occasion to revert to it, in noticing some 
works recently published, on the amelioration of our own 
criminal code, prison discipline, and police. 



P O ETR Y. 

THE DEATH OF MUNGO PARK. 

By the Author of ** Aonian HourSf* " Julia Alpinula,*' ^c, 
(Continued from voU ii. p. 427.) 

XXHi 

Day wears apace ; the glitt^n^ of the dew 

Fades from the flower— that flower is withered too ; 
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The mounting sun his high path journeyeth well, : 
See ! he hath won his noontide citadel. 
Before the burning brightness of his eye. 
All fast and far the hurrying waters fly — 
The unwearied bark yet walks its dizzy stream, 
How brooks her chief the fever of his beam ? 
Alas ! no cloud before his red orb swims 
TojoBtve the languor of his failing limbs : 
The wind is on the wave ; but sultriness 
Hides on its wing, and mocks at his distress. 
Nor oozy rock, nor palm-grove longer grants 
The cool-fresh shadow that with morning slants. 
Each pulse that fits him for that feverish strife 
So feebly swells — it seems the knell of life : 
Sunk as in Nature's deepest lassitude. 
Can aught of Hope upon his soul intrude ? 
O yes ! though faint our being's frame, and frail, 
As shrubs that bow to every changing gale. 
The spirit, when the tempest loudest raves, 
Unbept by terror, oft that tempest braves 
With deeper tone of firmness than before 
Its wild — its trembling nerve had ever bore. 

XXIII. 

Already lit with Hope, his eye can bear 

No filming shade from sadness or despair ; 

Still, still it bums; and warring with repose. 

Floats o'er those heavens afar whence morning rose. 

The farthest wave on that horizon gained. 

Again in silent trance its sight is strained 

To compass new horizons ; o'er his face 

A flush of inward feeling you might trace ; 

A seeming something that arose to bless 

The eternal woe pf such abstractedness : 

It was a ray, from thought's bright fountain stole, 

A shape of joy, and warmed it into soul. 

" And 0>," he cried, " what plains yet intervene, 

What mountains rise, what desarts stretch between ; 

How many feverish feelings must be mine. 

Ere bends thy votive pilgrim at thy shrine, 

Numidian Niger! ere 'tis mine to bless 

The girdling hills that hide thy last recess. 

Yet thus to ride thy yellow waves, the pride 

And marvel of a world, where nought beside 

Exists of wild or wonderful to me. 

And deem they lead me to some inland sea. 

Verdant with cocoa-gproves in happy isles. 

Where, crown*d with flowers, eternal Summer smiles, 
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Some Eden of the wild — in whose blest vales 

No robber riots — nor the Moor prevails — 

Is ecstacy alone — nor heed I how - . • 

The fiery climate bears upon my brow, 

So I may view thy glory, mixed with those 

Who worship where thy long, long current flows, ■ ^ 

The home of mountains where thou dost repose. 

How breaks upon their banks of odorous trees - 

The glorious morn ! their kingly palaces 

How shine they in the pomp of setting even,' 

Pillared in earth, and turreted in heaven ! 

O that the camel's fleetest foot could fling 

Its swiftness on thy waters — that the wing 

Of ostriches impelled this lingering sail, 

In its obsequious course by creek and vale. 

With their own vanishing speed, when void of fear, 

They laugh to scorn the hunter and his spear!" < • 

XXIV, . . . . / .. : 

So, when of old divine Columbus sought . ' 

The world — the vision of his powerful jbhought ; 

That world which, printed in his brain, became ... 

The idol of his hope ; a glorious aim 

Of power to lure him from the safer shore, 

O'er circling seas which lengthened evermore : ; 

So when he trod their vast infinitude. 

Enamoured of the danger which he wooed ; 

When hours, days, moons, rolled mournfully away. 

And with them brought no change but night and day, .'. 

And the same azure pathlessness, a void 

Tranquil but sad ; serene, but unenjoyed ; 

When of his. venturous band, the mightiest inind ' . 

Or inly drooped, or silently declined, 

Pierced by the cankering worm of care, which fed 

Upon ks blighted bloom, and nurst instead 

A desolate gloom— ^ the chillness of the dead: 

If o*er his studious brqw in swift career 

Passed transiently the hectic hues of fear. 

Soon lighter, livelier presages would come, - 

Bright revelations of his future home ; 

And his fond fancy. Lingering, loved to dw^ell 

On golden streams, and bowers of. asphodel, 

Peopled alone by beings in their prince 

Of bliss, all holy from the first of Ifimei 

Whilst on his midway passage, the hot sun 

Kindled the universe ; and sh9,qaw none 

Fell from the mast, or o^ Atlantic sea$ 

The tempest lingered ~- ims^es lil^e these 

The heat could temper, and the storm appease. 

VOL. III. — NO. 5. N 
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XXV. 

But lo ! declining toward the fulgent west. 

The fiery-footed giant sinks to rest ; 

But yet a moment will his lingering eye 

Overlook the far-off peaks which pierce the sky^ 

As though unwilling to resign to them 

The splendour of his rubied diadem. 

Still fronts the darkening east, as loth to leave 

The prostrate world that for his flight will grieve ; 

Each cavemed cliffy each islet-rock that braves 

The murmuring march of Niger's heaving waves. 

In solitary grandeur gives to glow 

Its beacon-turret, on whose beetling brow 

Tlie living palm is whispering fond farewells 

To every azure billow as it swells. 

But to the northward of the river^s bed. 

With different pomp is the wide landscape spread ; 

There all is busy toil: high wood and hill 

Shake to the sound of mirth ; there echo shrill 

Hangs on each sound, delighted to prolong 

The shout of revelry, and burst of song. 

There many a village pours its sons abroad. 

Some with winged feet imprint the elastic sward ; 

And ever, as in air the dancer springs. 

Languish the fingered flutes, the tangtang rings : 

Swift move beside the Graces of the land, 

Roll the blithe eye, and yield the obsequious hand. 

Some shun the yet pervading sultriness. 

By i^ushin^ fountain in a wood's recess. 

Or m the river's crystal bosom lave, 

And gather hfe and fireshness from his waive. , 

XXVI. 

As his light-glancing sail dropt swiftly by. 
That festal pageant drew the ga^ser's sigh ; 
Perchance at sunset, in a happier clime, 
When Summer tnumph'd In her virgin prime, 
His was that buoyant step, that light caress, 
And trembling at the smile of loveliness ; 
And he hath listened to a sweeter strain. 
Mid the dear hills he ne'er may view again, 
Where bright Renown hath hallowed every sod. 
By minstrels worshipped as by heroes trod. 
And wayward Fancy soothes his waking dream, 
In Niger's course he sees his native stream, 
Winding in many a sweep of fond delay 
Py castled crag, brown heath, aod bosky brae ; 
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Savage, and stern, and wUd, till it surrounds 
A lovelier waste ; his farm's romantic bounds ! 
He hears — ah 1 hears he not the torrents leapy 
In the calm silent loch, from mountarn ste^p ; 
And wreathing high o'er precipice and cave. 
Views crimson rowans glow, and tall pines wave? 
** Bums not the blush of eve on Cheviot yet?" 
The pilgrim cries, whilst memory and regret 
Heave at his heart : hh gushmg eye is wet. 
And hark ! how tremulously on tlve wind, 
Flows forth the impassioned music of his itoind !(14) 

1. 

'' It is not in the summer hues 

That stain yon heaven^s delicious calm. 
It is not in the starlight dews, 

Diffusing life, and breathing balm, 
So lightly o'er yon branching palm, . 
And curtaining its sleep. 
To cast a shadow on delight, 
The budding bloom of hope to l)light, 
And bid my spirit weep. 

*' No ! for there is a touch of ^ 

In the bright blush of twilight hour; 
The bow that spans the autumnal ^y 
Casts not more glory through its shower : 
The rich breath of tie river-flower, 
Just bursting into birth ; 
And laughing floods that round it shine. 
Might wake a colder heart than tnine 
To gladness and to mirth. 

3. 

" But voices from a Is^id afar 

To my believing eftr are brought. 
Mournful as those dim visions are, 
Wl^ich haunt i^e slumbering lovei^s thought; 
Heart^twined, and with my being wrought. 
Friends of my bdsom ! through 
The deepening shadows of your skies, 
Breathe ye the fond soliloquies. 
Your exile wakes for you?^ 

** With you I listened to the lore, 
The historic lore of ages gone ; 
Turning the leaves 'of Empircf o'erj 
The pride of helmed Oaledon ; 
Each gem that sparkled in her zone ; 
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The mighty and the ste^, 
Who thrilled her trumpet^ burst her chaifis. 
And fell or triumphed on her plainsf, . 

With Bruce at Bannockburn ! 

- ' 5. " . 

** With you I trembled at the tone 
Of the wild harp in Selma hung, 
' And heard, in Ettrick's forest lotie. 
The lay our latest minstrel sung, 
And the loved lyre which Campbell strung, 
Omnipotent to bless ; 
Still, brightest Pleiad of the Nine ! 
Shed round my path thy gladness, — shine 
My beacon in distress ! 



<i 



6. 

Armed with thy potent talisman, 

I burst the gates of doubt and fear, 
And self-dependant, dare to span 
The zone of an untrodden sphere. 
Shall peril check my bright career ? 
The passion of my soul 
Shall toil or sadness temper ? No ! 
Flow oh, ye yellow waters, flow, 
And speed me to my goal! 

7. 

" But if, amid the barbarous wild. 

This eager heart grows chill with death; 
Flower of my life ! to thee, my child. 
My pilgrim-mantle I bequeath. 
And be my spirit in thy breath ! 
O, wilt thou hither come, 
Like the young Greek of Ithaca, 
To seek thy father's sepulchre. 
Self-exiled from thy home ! 
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8, 

But whatsoe'er my doom,-r-may Heaven 
A lovelier star appoint for thee, 

And long — long to my prayers be given^ 
The parent stem tlit shelters thee ! 
Soothe then her loneliness : - — for me 

The amaranth be won; 
How sweet, on my return, to. hail 
Each well-known face ; my native vale, 

And Mule p'er. diggers 4onq\ 
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xxvn. 

0*er Dibble's ample lake the moon had hung, (15) 

Her lamp, the starry isles of heaven among, 

And view'd beneath her, sleeping tranquilly, 

The silver face of its unheaving sea ; ' 

Which, save where the disparting keel had broke 

Its charmed breast and whispering murmurs woke, 

Was motionless and mute : a bright expanse. 

For each high star in its harmonious dance, 

In adoration of the night, threw down 

Thereon the radiance of its glittering crown. 

And as the wandering sage who held of yore 

Communion with the waves of every shore. 

When, scourged by the wild winds, he sought to gain 

His native isle, and wrestled with the main, 

Cast on the starry vault his sleepless eye. 

To mark the wheeling hinges of the sky. 

If turbulent Orion sought to shine, 

A mournful aspect, and presaging sign. 

Or moving brightly o'er the stormy seas. 

Rebuked their rage, and charm'd them into peace; — 

So in his watch, on that serener tide. 

The wanderer of the Lybian waters eyed 

The blue abyss where, in a mystic zone. 

The bright-eyed planets gird the Eternal Throne, 

In smooth harmonious motion to the hymn 

Of voicing saints and harping seraphim. 

Gazed he in fond devotion on a scene 

So still, so pure, so solemnly serene ! . > . 

And if, as oft, some passing cloud would dim 

Their splendour of array, they turned from him, 

Or seemed to turn away with weeping face. 

That token of his doom and their dis^ace • -' 

Passed lightly from them both — and left the sdenC; 

Forgetful of the shadow that had been. 

Serener gladness marked the pilot's brow, ■ 

The waves flashed brighter from his furrowing prow. 

Mild voices o'er the trembling sea were driven 

From far — and deeper glowed the starry heaYen. 

XXVIII.:. 

Thrice o'er the sapphire firmament the night 
Diffused iis freshness — and her orb its light ; 
And onward still the impatient vessel bore, 
Oer boundless waves, unconscious of a shore; 
All, to the visitants of that lone spot, 
Was heaven or ocean; — earth existed not: (10) ' 
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Severed from all that could appear to bind 

Their spirits to the home of human kind ; 

The meiQQry of fspr frjeQ^^^ now doubly dear, 

And the strange wptrkiQgs of mysterious fear. 

As at some h}gk: and gifted vision, sealed 

From first creation, but to them revealed ; 

Impatience of the yeil. which yet confined 

Their scrutmy, apd imaged bliss behind ; 

Triumph o'er df^Q^ers brayed and perils passed, 

Regret o'er iiope^ tpo lov^ely. I6ng to last ; 

The alternate bliss and.wpe of yesterday. 

Revived again, again tq pass aiyay ; 

Move o'er th^.g)i9imering mjrror of their minds. 

As reason sways, hppe pictures, terroj^ blinds, 

Light as the v^m tha^.nuctpat^il in all ivinds. 

Three days w^r^^ passed— but when the fourth uncurled 

Her mists, long slumbering o*er the curtained worlds 

O'er the calm surge delighted they survey 

Tall hills arise, and groves of green array 

Fringe the advancing shoir^s v on either side, 

Compressed, in narroiyer bounds the waters glide ; 

They stretch tb^U'tS^ls before the willing wind, 

Bright Dibble, crowned with rosy light, behind 

Fast closes on their sight : with wings of fear. 

Far from Jinbalian crags their course they steer, 

And midway down .the rapid river bear, 

With whispered vows and many a murmured prayer. 

And eyes to heaven upraised, in gratitude 

For sadness banished, and for joy renewed. 

High on his deck behold the cfaieftai^ stand \ 

He sees an Ed^xji in tj^ie palmy land. 

And strains his sights if haply he may view , 

The station where barbaric Tombuc^^oo, 

Queen of the Des^l t* sits, enthroned in state. 

And pofi^^ riph commerce from her storied gate ; 

And lists as in expectancy to hear 

The murmur of strapge tongues salute his ear* 

Are those her towers r~ dim sparkling in the sky ? 

Veil, rash adventurer! veil U^y.daripg eye. 

The meteor of the wilderness is nigh. 

And lo ! in his destructive course. Simoom — 

The sands his chariot, canopied in gloom 

Stoops from on high: and heaven vibrating reels 

Beneath the thunder of his moving wheels. 

One moment kindled. wa$ the burning bl^t,, 

Another, and his fiejry, aspect passed. 

Fearful and lightnii%-like : his rudl^ing wii^s 

Smite th9 VAri^4 ffM^ ; rouQ^— roMod the galley swing^y 
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And gathering from the madi;iess of his wrath 
Fresh speed, flies swifter on its liquid path. 
And Downe's savage cliffs are backward cast, 
And the proud port of Rakbara is past. 
Not unendangered ; — for the shriek of men 
Rose on the wind, and paused, and rose again, 
And the tracked waters bore a sanguine hue : -— 
And Kaffo's peopled heights beheld anew 
The shivered lance and me repulsed canoe. 
The barbarous clang of iron, — the unwonted shock, 
Hill tossed to hill, and rock replied to rock; 
High grove and cavern caught the floating sound 
Afar — and spread the sullen murmurs round. 
As though there were a voice in every glen, 
That stem Jugurtha had arisen again. 
Breathing immortal hatred from his tomb. 
And still the terror and the scourge of Rome. 

XXIX. 

But Lybia here bent to a milder chief. 

Pity in him assumed the hue of grief; 

Reluctant was the heart — though firm the hand. 

Which gave to death the natives of the land. 

But veiled the sanctuary of Niger yet, 

This is no seadon to indulge regret. 

And what to him if, fruitlessly and vain. 

The negro trembles for his wild domain ? 

Not his the wish barbaric chains to hold. 

Or polished elephant, or grains of gold. 

Nurtured in arts of peace, his soul abhorred 

War's sacrilege, and the devouring sword. 

And 'midst the savage nations still had stood. 

Guiltless of strife, and innocent of blood ; 

But exercised in ill, at many a mart, 

The insidious Moor has put forth all his art. 

And fearful lest his foreign hand should claim 

Divided empire, or an equal name. 

Hath whispered cause to each surrounding state, 

Of deep mistrust, and jealousy and hate. 

Ripe for assault the ready native runs. 

And town and village launch forth all their sons. 

These on the winged wave, with loud sdarms. 

The fight provoke, and clash their brandished arms ; 

Breathing revenge and clamorous of success. 

Now round their foe in darkening swarms they press ; 

Irresolutely brave; now shoreward steer. 

As hope stands trembling on the verge of fear. 

Baffled — ^beat back — they yet renew afar 

Defymg shouts — and sound the, shell dl war. 
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Hang round' the vess^rs jSide — the javeliri wing, 
And fix the irti^atient arrow to its string. 
The river shakes beneath the dash of oars, 
And many a wave runs purple to its shores. 

.[To be cottdaued.] 



NOTES. 
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. . Note (U) Page 179, Line 11. 

The biographer of Mungo Park informs us, in the Memoir affixed to the 
Account of his last Expedition into Africa, that he was fond of poetry, and 
wrote verses; and 'in one of his letters, Park observes, that he and his 
brother-in-law, Mr. Anderson, used to beguile their te<^iou8 nigjit-watches 
on the Niger with the recital of the songs of their dear native land. 

Note (15) Page 181, tine 2. 
Beyond the town of Jenn^, at the distance of two days* journey, the 
Niger expands into the Dibbie, .or Dark Lake; in crossing which, from 
west to east, the canoes are said, by some, to lose sight of land for an entire 
day; by others, for three < days, (^Park's Travels, vol. i.'p. 317.) From 
this lake the river issues 'in several streams, terminating in two large 
branches, which join at Kabra, one day's journey south of Tombuctoo, and 
the port of that city or town. Isa calls it lUkbara. At the distance of 
eleven days from Kabra, the river passes to the southward of liaoussa, 
which is two days' journey distant from the Joliba. Of the further progress 
of this great river, whether it loses, itself in the inland lake of the Arabian 
geographer, Endrisi; whether beyond the kingdom of Dar-KuUa, it blends 
with tne Bahr el Abiad, and mingles its ample current with the Nile, or 
whether it takes a southern direction, and gliding amongst the " Lunar 
Mountains," actually joins the precipitous Congo — is a question likely to 
remain undecided, unless a happier issue attends future expeditions up the 
Niger than has hitherto attended those set on foot by the English govern- 
ment:— ' , 

. - ■ '^ Melioribus, opto, 
Auspiciis, et quae fuerit minus obvia Graiis." 

ViRG. /En. lib. iii. 498. 

Note (16) Page 18 1, last Line. 

Or, as the author of the " Pleasures of Memory" beautifully says; — 

^* A world of waves, a sea without a shore." 



PHILOSOPHICAL AND LITERARY 
INTELLIGENCE. 

"Remedy for Mildew in TF7<ea^— Dr. Cartwright, to whom the agricul- 
turists of this kingdom lie under great obligations for numerous improve- 
ments, has discovered that a solution of common salt, sprinkled on corn 
infected with mildew, commonly removes the disease. In the year 1818, 
he was engaged in a senes of experiments, to ascertain the minimum of salt 
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that woold be required to destroy vegetation in certain weeds, as coltsfoot, 
bindweed, the common thistle, &c. The salt, it was found, had very little 
effect on weeds, or other vegetation, when they had arrived at that stage in 
which they ceased to be succulent, and are becoming fibrous. But as soon 
as Uie rain washed the salt down to their roots, if in sufficient (quantity, 
they languished and died. Happening to have some wheat at the time that 
was mildewed, the doctor tried the experiment upon it ; and the result was 
such as was anticipated, without any injury to the com; salt having no 
injurious efiect on fibrous matter, whether vegetable or animal. The 
expense in this case ceases to be.imy object, for six or eight bushels will 
serve an acre, which, at the price of salt applied to agriculture, will be 
under twenty shillings; and this will be more than repaid by the improve- 
ment of the manure, ansing from the salted straw. Two men, one to 
spread^ and the other to supply him with the salt water, will get over four 
acres in a day ; the operation of the remedy is very quick : in less than 
forty-eight hours, even the vestiges of the disease are hardly discernible. 
Its efficacy has been completely verified by more recent expenments. 

Mode of Destroying Insects on Fruit Trees. — It has long been believed* 
that leaves of the elder tree, put into the subterraneous paths of moles, 
drive them away ; but it is not generally known, that if fruit trees, flowering 
^rubs, com, or v^etables, be wiped with the green leaves of elder 
branches, insects will not attach to them. An infusion of elder leaves in 
water is good for sprinkling over rosebuds, and flowers subject to blights, 
and the devastations of caterpQlars. 

. Prevention of Gumming in Fruit. Trees, — Horse dung, clay, sand, and 
pitch tar, form a composition, which, when applied to the trunk and stems 
of frait trees, after they are properly cleansed, prevents that spontaneous 
exudation called gumming, which is very injurious to the growth of trees. 

Liquor from Mountain AsMerries, — In North Wales, a liquor,' called 
Oiod Griaiel, is brewed from the berries of the mountain ash, by m^r^ly 
crashing, and adding watef to them. After standing for a fortnight it is fit 
for use; its flavour somewhat resembling perry. 

Felling of lumber* — Mr. T. A. Knight has ascertained, by direct ex- 
periment, that there is a striking difference between the properties of spiring 
und winter felled timber; the former absorbing much more moisture than 
the other. . He is of opinion, that oak timber would be much improved if 
the tree, afler being barked in the spring, was permitted to stand till the 
following winter. 

New Era in Agriculture. — Major-general Beatson, on a farm of 300 
acres, at Knowle, Tunbridge Wells, since the year 1813, says he has 
proved, that by light or shallow ploughing on a stiff soil with one horse, 
without lime or dung, and without fallow, be can raise crops of wheat, or 
other grain, at the expense of ,£5. an acre, equal or superior to those of his 
neighbours, in expense, in lime, and labour of cattle, of <£16. an acre. 

Neto Mode of Ploughing on Hilly Ground. — ^It has lately become the 
practice in the light hilly parts of Norfolk, for the farmers to plough their 
lands across, instead of up and down : by this means all the rain is stopped 
by the ridges, instead of running to the bottom, and frequently carrying the 
seeds, soil, and manure with it. 

A Substitute for Potatoes. — Europe owes infinite gratitude to the memory 
of Sir Francis Drake, who first introduced from America the potatoe. We 
are assured, that there grows in Santa F6 de Bagota a root, called 
nrakatscka, even more nourishing, and as prolific as the potatoe ; re- 
sembling the Spanish chesnut in taste and firmness. It is a native of 
the Cordilleros, a climate as temperate as that of Europe, and might be 
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cultivated here wi^ the same facUity as the potatoe. It would be a^mos^ 
desirable tding to procure the plant, as well as some of the seed; and we 
earnestly recommend it to the Admiralty, to instruct the officers qf ships orS. 
the South American station, to make inquiries concerning it; and to bring 
a few ^f the roots home, for the purpose of experiment. 

Sherbet, — It is not generally known, that this beverage, so often men- 
tioned with praise in Arabic poetry, is neither more nor less than a decoction 
of oatmeal and sugar, seasoned wtien cold with rose water. 

Extraorctinary production, — ^Tbere grew, last year, in the garden of Mr^ 
Johnson, at Sunbiiry, a stalk of wheat in the hollow of an apple tree, five feet 
from the ground, which produced, without care, and with scarcely any 
notice, 361 straws, 33 ears, and 1093 grains of wheat, besides what was 
destroyed by birds and insects. The straws are still to be seen in the 
hollpw> where they grew all affixed to one root, and the produce growing 
upon and covering near two roods of ground. 

Rein Deer^ imported phd established in the Netherlands* — Two rein 
deer, a male and female, brought from Lapland, in the month ofNovember, 
are now living at liberty in a gentleman^s park, two leagues from the city of 
Ghent. Not only have they supported the change of climate extremely 
well, but the female has lately proauced a young one, which it is hoped wiU 
live. This is the first instance of the kind, it is said, in a temperate 
climate; and it is the nx)re remarkable, in that fourteen were some^ears agi> 
brought into Scotland, a cFimate and country apparently more suitable for 
them, yiet all of them progressively dropped off, and the endeavour to 
naturalize them completely failed. 

Curious Birds in pngland, — ^The dean of Westminster has recently felt 
it necessary to give directions to have the interior of the Abbey cleanse^ 
as from the number of birds which had congregated at the top of the Gothic 
pillars, where they had built their nests, much inconvenience had been 
experienced in the choir. In effecting this labour, upwards of seventy 
nests, of different birds, were discovered, together with the remains of a 
number of the feathered tribe that appeared to have died of old ag^ 
Among other birds found in this situation, was one with very brilliant 
plumage, somewhat similar to the king^s-fisher. The plumage was in e]&- 
cellent preservation, but the flesh was completely dried up. It was conv^ed 
to the (lean, by whom it has been preserved. 

Eruption qf a Volcano, — M. Baunhauer, Dutch resident in the Island of 
Banda, in a letter of the 13th of June, reports that two days before, at hil^ 
past eleven o'clock in the forenoon, the famous volcano, Goenonjg Api^ 
broke out in so dreadful a manner, that every body who was not obliged by 
his duty to remain in Neira fled to Great Banda. At two o'clock, vast red 
hot stones were propelled with prodigious force into the air, which, on 
falling, set fire to every thing combustible in the neighbourhood ; while the 
most violent shocks rapidly succeeded each other, so that the hous^, and 
even the vessels in the roads, were shaken. The smoke and ashes tnrown 
out obscured the' whole mountain, and sometimes also the neighbouring 
liOnthoir. In the evening the shocks became more frequent ; £e stones 
were projected to an elevation, calculated to be double that of the mounr 
tain, which appeared to be half covered with a sheet of fire. The scene 
was rendered more awful by the shock of an earthquake, which was felt in 
the evening, and by a terrible tempest, so that the whole population passed 
the night in the greatest alarm, and at day-light all the vessds fled from the 
roads. During the whole of the 12th, the mountain continued to throw 
out fire and stones ; and the smoke and shower of ashes spread over Neira, 
and Xxmthoir, to the middle of the plantation of Bogauw. The nutmeg trees 
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aie covered with 6aii4f uid the weils which were not closed are brad^ish 
sod useless. Vegetation is destroyed, the ground covered with grey ashes, 
and some birds and four-footed animals have perished ; a new crater had 
been opened on the north-west side of the mountain, from which stones 
were rolled down, estimated to be as large as a house in Banda usually is. 
The most yident eruption, however, and the most fire, issued from, the old 
crater. According to Valentyn, the eruption of this mountain, which broke 
out in 1690, continued for five years ; and an old man, whose respectable 
character renders his testimony worthy of credit, affirms that it burnt from 
1765 till 177$. The inhabitants, therefore^ look forward with great appre- 
hension to the future. 

CttriotM Atmospheric Phenomenon, — One of those curious atmospherical 
phenomena which are occasionally seen among the Hartz Mountains, and 
have once or twice been observed in Cumberland, was last year seen ii| 
Huntingdonshire* About half-past four o'clock on Sunday inoniing, July 
16,. the sun was shining in a cloudless sky, and the light vapours arising 
firqm the river Ouze were hovering over a little hill near St. Neot's^ when 
suddenly the village of Great Paxtoo, its farm-houses, bams, dispened 
cottages, trees, and all its different grass fields, were clearly and distinctly 
visible in a beaudfui aerial picture, which extended from east to west about 
400 yards. Nothing could exceed the astonishment and admiration of the 
spec^tor, as he looked at this surprising phenomenon from a gentle declivity 
in an opposite direction, at the distance of half a mile, or ms regret at its 
disappearance in about ten minutes. 

Extraordinary Diamond. — ^A diamond, said to be worth «f 20,000, and 
consequently one of the largest in the world, was among the spoils of the 
P^hwa, and is now in the East India Company's treasury, to be sold for 
thc) benefit of the captors. It was brought to £nglan(ji by the ship York; 

Indian Wild ulis.<— General Sir D. Ochterlony lately despatched, as a 
present from the nabob of Bhawulpoor to governor-general the marquess of 
Hastings, a beautiful wUd ass, of that species called by the natives Gor 
Khurf This ele^mt creature is described as being eleven or twelve hands 
)iigh, of a beautiful light fawn or cream colour, with long ears, and large 

Sck eyes. In disposition it is untractable ; and in this, as well as in every 
er respect, excepting the colour, resembles the zebra. It is said to be a 
complete model of strength, beauty, and agility. 

immense Block qf Amethyst,-^ A most siagular curiosity has been brought 
to J the presidency of Calcutta, by a Portuguese vessel lately arrived from 
Brazil. Incredible as it may appear to Uiose who liave not studied the 
wonderiul combinations of nature, it seems to be a mass of amethysts, of 
the ^nonnous dimensions of four feet in circumference, by something less 
than pne foot in height, and weighing ninety-eight pounas. It is m its 
rough state, and is described rather as an assemblage of more thap fiffy 
irregular cc^umns, high, smooth, transparent, purple and white, shooting 
up Eke a crystallisation from one Qommon bed or source, than as a regularly 
formed and perfect stone. It was sent from the Brazils as a real amethyst, 
and such also has it been declared by judges of the sulject, who have 
examined it since its arrival in Calcutta. 

Native JroTi.-r-A mass of native iron, weighing upwards of 3000 pounds, 
discovered several years ago, on the banks of Red Hiver, in Louisiana^ is 
now in the collection of the Historical Society in the New- York Institution* 
Its shape is irregular, inclining to oviform ; its surface deeply indented, and 
boverea by an oxide of iron, and it is much broader at the bottom, where it 
has rested on the earth, than at the top^ inclining somewhat in the manner 
of a cone. By several ei^periments which have been made upon different 
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(Meces of it, there appears to be a want of unifonnity in its quality^'some 
pirts being very inalieable and ductile, while others possess - nearly the 
fiardhess of steel. It is susceptible of the highest polish,' andf is said to 
contain some metal. This mass of iron was found about 100 -milea "above 
Natchitoches, on Red River, in one of those rich and extensive quarries so 
comipon to that part of the country, and about twelve miles from the banks 
of the river. 

Volcano in the Moon. — At a late sitting of the Royal Society, captain 
JKater read an interesting paper on the subject of a volcano which he bad 
discovered in the moon. Oh examining the dark part of themoon through 
a telescope^ he perceived .a bright spot resembling a star ; and -subsequent 
observatioQi convinced him that it was a volcano. As that part ot the 
moon in which it is situated has now become illuminated, the volcano is no 
longer visible ; and before the period for observing it returns, it will pro- 
bably have ceased to be in a state of eruption. We copy from a Plymouth 
paper a paragraph on the same subject: *' Mr. Cooke, of Stonehouse, 
kaving constantly made observations on the moon for the last twelve 
iQonths, discovered, about nine o'clock on the night of the t6th of January, 
(two days before the full, and the only bright night of the moon^) an 
effusion of smoke, which lasted about a minute, and appeareid lik6 the 
flattering of a bird. It passed over the mdon before it ievaporated, and 
nr^ust have fore-shortened, as it seemed in effect to have passed over the 
wirole disc, from the place whence it arose, on the east of the spot Mene- 
laus, and near Pilneas; but the effusion prevented the exact spot from 
being ascertained." A letter from Gosport Observatory^ dated April 6, 
'says, " At eight o'clock last evening, two bright spots appeared on the 
opaque portion of the moon's disc. The first we observed was immediately 
uiider that very dark shade, termed by Riccioli and others, Mare Humorunty 
and appeared like a longitudinal mountain (perpendicularly situated in 
respect to the then posiuon of the moon), the light of which repeatedly 
'incfeased and diminished in the course of two hours. The' other was 
globular,- near the spot Aristarchus, and through a DoUond's four and a 
Dlilf feet achromatic telescope, had the appearance of a star of the sixth 
magnitude, beneath the surface of the lunar orb. The fir&t was not far 
distant from the volcano discovered by Mr. Cooke, of Stonehouse, near 
I^lymouth, iu the night of the 16th of January last. Whether these bright 
spots are of a volcanic nature, or- whether thejr are mere portions of the 
^oon peculiarly situated so as to be thus illuminatied by the reflection of 
the sun's rays from the earth, we are not prepared to decide ; but certain it 
is, that they were not seen by us during the first quarter of the last moon, 
■when a good opportunity offered, and diligent observations were made 
several nights for a similar discovery. The bow which joined the" cusps of 
the mootiy 4ast evening, was very conspicuous, even. to die naked eye; and 
l&om the extraordinary light that was shed over the obscure part of fcer disc, 
perhaps a better opportunity never offered for stich an observation." = ' 
• Walking upon Water, — A Mr. Kent, of Glasgow, has invented a ma- 
'chine^ by which he is enabled to walk on the surface of the water, with 
perfect safety, at the rate of.thr.ee miles in the hour. On Monday the 23d 
•of March, between four and five o'clock, he walked on the Monkland 
Canal, at that rate, in the presence of about 200 persons, who all testified 
their approbation at the performance. A few days afterwards, ' before an 
immense concourse of spectators, he successfully -walked on the Clyde^ 
from above Rutherglen Bridge to the Wooden Bridge, at the foot' of the 
Saltmarket, Glasgow ; during which he frequently went through various 
evolutions with a musket, and repeatedly fired it. Since that he has 
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exhibited his machine in. one of tlie new.wet^docks at Leith. Th^ novelty, 
of the circumstance drew together a con^derable crowd to witness the 
uncommon scene. The apparatus consisted of a triangle of about ten^feety 
formed of rods of iron; to each ao|^ of which iwas afExed a case, .of bleck 
tin, filled with air, and completely w^ter tight. These little boats, or cases; 
seemed to be. about two feet and a half long, by about one foot and a half 
broad, and served to buoy up the machine and its superincumbent weight.. 
These cases, we understand, are filled with little hollow balls, attached 
by a <:hain, and capable of floating the machine, shouldaoy accident happen 
to the outer case. . From the centre of the little boats rose, other, rods, bent 
upwards, so as to meet in the middle at a convenient height, and forming 
at this junction a small seat or saddle, like that of the common vflocipede. 
Like that machine, likewise, it has a cushion for the breast, find .ropes or 
reins to guide the case at the apex of the triangle ; and uppn the whole the 
motion is produced in nearly the same . manner. Wnen : in ■ the seat, 
Mr. Kent's feet descended to within a few inches of the water; and to hi^ 
shoes were buckled the paddles, made of bl<;>ck-tiQ likewise, and havjing a 
joint yieldiag in one direction, so. as not to give a counter-jnotion to th^ 
machine, when moving the leg forward for a new stroke. :^His heels rested 
in stirrups attached to the saddle, and the motion was ..performed by th^ 
alternate action of the feet. He started, about half past X^o o'^lopk,. and 
after various evolutions, crossing and re-crossing the dock^serreral. times; 
and firing a fowling-pjeoe, which, with a fishing-rod, were budded to the 
rod in front of the saddle, he proved to the satisfaction, of the numerous 
spectators, the complete safety of his machine, and the practicability of 
using it even for. a considerable dbtance. ^ ; ' • 

Horizontal Direction of Balloons, — 'A Journal of Rome annoahces that 
an inhabitant of Bologna, called Mingorelli, has discovered the horizontal 
direction of aerostatics, which for so many years has been the subject qf 
physical and mechanical research, and for the discovery of which the Kpj^al 
Society of London has proposed a prize of j£*20,000 sterling. He proposes 
to take a voyage to England, on being assured of this premium on his 
arrival, but in point of fact it never has been offered. . 

New, Globes, — A Berlin artist, Mr. Charles P. Khummer, has recently 
published a globe with the mountains boldly executed in relief. This 
method impresses the subject more forcibly upon the mind than Uie mode 
hitherto employed, and is consequently admirably suited for geographical 
instruction and knowledge. , 

Newly invented Boat, — A boat, manned by four men^ lately proceeded 
£rom the. harbour of North Berwick to Canty Bay, a distance of two miles, 
and, after refreshing the crew, proceeded round the B^s Ro(:k, and returned 
about a^quarter past nine, having perfonmed their voyage in the space of an 
hour and a quarter, gross time, being upwards of six miles,, the. vwhple per- 
formed without either sails, oars, or any steam apparatus. . The;, invention 
is entii;ely that, of a respectable millwright there, who expects a patent 
before^be publishes the means of impulsion. - 

Mode (^sweeping Streets, SfC, hy Machinery, — Mr. Tuckert a gentleman 
who lately left Lituerick for . New-York, has obtained a patent there, for 
sweeping streets by machinery. He is to perform the work of forty men, 
by two horses, to draw the machine up one side of the streets, and down at 
the other, which is not only to sweep but to collect the dirt in heaps, ready 

to carry- away. -■"',.. 

Machine for raising Water, — A simple machine has, it is said, been 
perfected by a gentleman of Shropshire, ;for raising water from the. holds of 
ships, and tor supplying reservoirs; which, by pieaus of a smsill weight, .vvill 
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ttAae a c<riufnn ^fwttMt at the rate of 15 quarts (wr' minute, to the hvi^t 
of 100 heitf and so in proportion, double, treble, or quedru{de colttmiis of 
water-to double, treble, or quadruple heights. 

Egypt, ^On the subject of suhterranean researches for antiquities in 
Egypt, we learn from recent advices, that the objects disinterred hitherto 
are very inconsiderable in c<»npaiison with what remains to be discovered. 
A rivalship exists between the Arab inhabitants and the Europeans, as 
to the art of successfully excavating the mountains of sand, wherein 
have been buried for i^^ the porticds, buildings, and subterraneous gal- 
kries, of every description. The Arabs have pierced into the earth, to the 
depth of several fathoms, and are continually collecting vases, tnummi^fe, 
and other remains of imtiquitv ; and though ignorant enou^ in other 
inatters, can now distinguish objects that are rare and in good preservation, 
from others of an onunary sort* The Arabs of Goumon are zealously 
attached to this occupation; so much so, that considering the achbess 
with which they execute tliese labours, it is thought that the Europeans 
will have no occasion to undertake tbrai, but for money may piynre whet- 
ever the bowds of die earli» riiall disdose. ^ 

E»eavaium$ at Rome, -*^ Count Blacas, French ambassador at Rome, has 
^used excavations to be made, for several months past, in the temple of 
-Venus at Home, b^ by Adrian, situated between the Coliseum and the 
Temj^e of Peafse. They ar^ eoperintended by Mk Fea, one of the anti- 
quartes oC* Italy, and by M. Landon, an architect, and pensioner of the 
long of Py^nceu The excavations which have been made near the arch of 
Titus, have been attended with results which were not expected. They 
found there six white Grecian marble steps, which conducted them to the 
iwrtico of the buried temple, and a large pedestal which supports the st^, 
a port of the ancient way, five feet and a half in breadth, and thirty in 
lengthy on which a balustrade of white marble was supported, the fragments 
of which have been found. Opposite tathe Temple of Peace they have 
discovered two pillars of Phrygian marble, two foet in diameter, with a 
Corinthian capital, of beautiful workmanships an entire entablature covered 
with oraamenfei inavery eood style, and several Corinthian bases. All 
these fine fragments are of the same order. In the same place they have 
found the remains of several private habitations, which had been taken 
down by Adrian, in order to make room for his temple ; two rooms still 
«xist> which are decorated vrith paintings i they -have ovidently sufiered from 
some local fire, for a great quantity of calcined materials and broken 
marbles have been found. They have i^so discovered two human d^eietons, 
«ome pieces of ^ermcof^Oy a littie bustof Bacchus, and several ornaments^ 
^bronze, and marble. 

Refnedjfjor a Di»ea$e brought en by drinking CM Water. *"^ A man 
in 01iveBicreet,New Yoik, after imprudently dnnkiag cold water daring 
the great heats, was seized with very alarming symptoms, from which he 
wras relieved by Dr. John De Alton White, who disMlved half an ounce 
of camphor in a gill of brandy ; of this one-third was given at intnvals of 
three minute^ which soon gave the patient relief. 

Vaccination in China, — Extract of a letter from J. Livingstone, esq. one 
of the Hon. Company*s sui*geons in China, dated Macao, the 95tfa of 
March, 1820, to Joseph Hume, esq. M. P. : — '^ I am quite astonbhed to 
observe in my letters, and in the periodical publications, that the vaccine 
question is still keenly agitated. It is surely, like many ether questions 
which I need not mention to you, a humiiiatifig lesson to the lords of the 
creation. We have no doubts here, I sometimes vaccinate 500 a week, 
and for the last ten years may vSet up. a claim to an experienoe en the 
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^akjfiBtf which, when com|]iared with that of tour tioUj and angrjr dis- 
putMby would place theirs as nothing: yet no ntilure liim'*pd6aireS in tny 
practice. Mr. rearson, the head surgeon at the Comcmnj'ft ftstntrrf^ has 
Deen still more extensively engaged than myself, ana has b^ien etioally 
successful :' ^et you know that the small-pox rages in China eve^ sptiteg — 
sometimes with extreme virulence. I have often seeii it in its worM' forms 
in the midst of my vaccinated patients, in the same lunue and the Hmte hcd; 
yet no &ilore has occurred^ not even a variolated appearance.'' 

Hydrophobia, — Dr. Lyman Spalding, one of the most eminent physicians 
of New York, announces, in a small pamphlet, that for above these fifty 
years, the Scutellaria lateriflora^ L. has proved to he an infolliUe means for 
the prevention and cure ef the hydrophoma, after the bite of mad animals. 
It is better applied as a dry powder than fresh. Accoiding lk»^ the testi- 
monies of several American physicians, this plant, not yet received as a 
iemedy in any European Materia Medica^ afforded a perfect relief in above 
1000 'cases, as well in the human species, as the brute creation, (dogs, 
swine, and oxen.) The discoverer of the remedy is not known : Doctors 
Derveer (faifker and son) first brought it into general use. 
* Antidote to the Plague, — The external use of oil of olives, as a pre- 
servative against the plague, has been long known in the Levant ; it has 
been appliMl by fomentations, fiictions, and lotions ; but no one faashitherttf 
taken it as an internal remedy, by drinking it. From a Ihtteit ^(mm the 
Swedish consul at Tangier, we learn that this discovery was^najji^hist year 
by M. Colaco, Portuguese Consul at Larach^. His first expmilent was 
upon ^00 persons, out of vfhom there were not ten in whose caseit did not 
prove efficacious. As soon as the infection is caught, from four to eight 
ounces of oil of olives should be taken at once, Recording to'the strength, 
&c. of the constitution. A universal perspiration will then take place, and 
in such abundance, that it appears to expel the inruSf'eveti alone; or at ieast,^ 
diis has occurred in many instances. Its effects, however, as a'sodorific, may 
be properly seconded, by taking a decoction of elderberries. In some indivi- 
duals, this oil operates as an emetic ; in others, it purges the bowels. But 
excessive perspiration is usually the principal symptom, and^||K» the most 
beneficial. The Moors, notwithstanding their superstitious IR^rsion to all 
interior remedies, especially with respect to the plague, acquiring knowledge 
from experience, have, at length, had recourse to this simple remedy. In a 
vHlage near Tanders, a father of a family, who had lost hy the plague his 
wife and four chndren, was enabled to save his own life and tour other 
children, by using the oil. A husbandman living in another village, three 
of whose children had been carried off by the plague, saved three others by 
the same means. At Tangier, two negresses survived the contagion by 
taking a strong dose. Though these are the first examples of any of their 
colour thus bravins the contagion, many additional facts 'from tMl^terior 
of the country confirm the triab already made, and those which 4ire daily 
making. To rendcif||B, remedy Still more efficacious, the oil is used both 
intem^ly by drinking^bid externally by frictions, wastings, &c. Scarcely an 
instance has occurred wherein this double application haa failed of its effect. 
A Spanish physician, who has been upwards of a year in this country, has 
hereby cured almost 'all the Jews in Tangier. Out of 300 that have been 
attacked, since the b^inning of the year, and who have had recourse to this 
remedy, scarcely in twelve has the malady proved fatal. ' 
' Medical Prize Qu^ion,-^ A satisfactory answer not having been given 
to the question — ** Can t^e existence. of idiopathic fever be doubted, pro^ 
posed uist year by the Soci^t^ de M^decine of Paris, it is re-proposed, the 
greatest latitude being giv^n to candidates in the choice and developement 
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of their opii|ions. ^The prize will be a gold medal of SOO francs v^ue; 
but as a furdier stimiilu9, the. society will, if there be oppdrtuaity,.^|^rd 
gold medals of 100 francs value, to the memoirs which may most nearly 
obtain the prize, and silver medals of emulation. The concourse will close 
on the SOth September^ 1821. The memoirs, written in French or Latin, to 
be sent carriage free^ before then to the Secretaire Gcnir^l de la SociUj^ 
dt Midecine, Rue S^ Avoi, No, 59. 

Lithography,— Mx* J. Ruthven, of Edinburgh, has succeeded in con« 
structing-a press, on the new principle of his patent, which answers most 
perfectly for printing from stone. It is free from the disadvantages that 
have hitherto- attended Hthogrnphic presses, and promised, to render the' 
art very generally adopted throughout England. Any degree of pressurer 
is at onceliirought to bear on the stone b^ means of the lever. The r6U6f 
is found to clean the stone from the printmg ink at each impression, and the 
labour of winding the bed through is much less than by the method hitherto 
used. By this machine^ a greater number of impressions may be taken in 
a day dian fonnerly. One of them has been for some time at work in 
London, at the lithographic es^blishmeat of Mr. Willick, Dartt^oth-stree^ 
Westminster, where it mav be seep by the admirers of this ii^^sting art^ 
The press has also the acTvantage of being equally applicable to copper^, 
plate' printii^. 

Grand Map. — On the summit of the moqntain of M^nilla-Horgae, in 
the depai|jpient of the Meuse, there is at present an establishment of geo- 
graphic eo|^eers, appoipted to draw up a grand map of France. At nigbi 
fires are kindled which correspond with other pomts, aiid serve for the 
trigonometrical arrangement. 

Process for imitating Oriental Manuscripts, — Mr. Demanne and Mr.' 
GaulteTi secretary adjunct in the school of Oriental Languages at Paric^ have 
just m^e.a discovery which will have ereat influence on the civilization p^ 
the East. At iv late sitting of this Academy. of Sciences and Belles Letties, 
these gentlemen presented the result of a process, by means of which they 
have succeeded in imitating oriental manuscripts, so as to deceive the 
most expe^fJMced eye. They have obtained certificates signed by sever^ 
professors aSFteanied orientalists, who can testify the importance of tlieir 
invention to the study of langus^ges, and to the progress of knowledge vi\ 
the Levant. They have just published a prospectus, in which they announce 
the select works of Saam, the most ingenious of the Persian poets. 

InUrumentfor making per speciive Drawings, — M. Jetufticher de Auracfa', 
roajor-^general in the Austrian service, has invented a very ingenious instru; 
ment, which he calls a querographer, by means of which a person is able tq 
draw in perspective with the greatest accuracy, and employ the vajrious 
tints accei4ing to the rules of chiaro-sciiro. In the first part of a worl^ 
which ho bas published on the subject, he gives a description of the in- 
strument .which is of very simple construction. In the second he shew^ 
its use, and how it is to be applied to every kind ofjagg pective. ','' 

Method to restore the z»hite in Paintings. — M. nkared has applied bis 
oxygenated water, with great effect, for this purpose. \rhe whites are often 
rendered brown, or even black, where paintings are acted on by sulphurous 
vapoucs, especially by sulphurized hydrogen, which is very abundant io, 
some situations. Recollecting that the oxygenated water converted bbuck 
sulphurate of lead into a white sulphurate, he furnished an artist who 
wished to restore a design of Raphael's with some of it. By applying it 
with a pencil, the spots were instantly removed. . 
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An Inquiry, chiefly on the Principles of Religion^ into the Nature and 
Discipline of Human Motives. By Rev. J. Penrose, A.M. Svo. lOs. 6d; 

An Attempt to illustrate those Artides of the Church of England, which 
the Calvinists improperly conbider as Calvinistical ; in Eight Sermons, at the 
B^mpton Lecture, in 1804. By R. Lawrence, LL.D. ^o. 
^Sermons. By Rev. T. Boys,^ A.M. 8vo. lOs. 6d. 

The Book of Enoch, the Prophet ; an Apocryphal Prodaction discovered 
at the Close of the last Centary in Abyssinia: now first Translated from an 
Btbippic MS. in the Bodleian Library. By Richard Lawrence^ LL.D., 
ftegius Professor of Hebrew, &c. 9s. 

, Correlative Claims and Duties; or, die Necessity of an Estal^Itshed 
Church, and the Means of exciting Devotion among its Members, being 
^ St. DavidVPrize Essay for 1820. By Rev. C. S. Wilks, A.M, 

An Exposition of the Book of Proverbs. By the late Rev. G^Uiwsoh, 
DJ). 8 vols. 12mo. . 12s. 

The Cliristian Preacher's Assistant, designed to conduct him to the most 
eligible Method of preparing and delivering Sermons. By Andrew Ritchie. 
13mo. 3s. 6d. ... 

The Clerical Vade Mecum ; or, Ogle, Duncan, and Co.*s Catalogue of 
Oriental and Theological Books for 18S1. 

Ess^ on Church Patronage. By T. Chalmers, D.D. 8vo. Ss, 

Christian and Civic Economy of large Towns. By Thomas Chalmers, 
DrD. No. VIL On Church O&ces. 8vo. Is. Published Quarterly. 

The Natnfe apd Obligation of Personal and Family Religion. By 
Daniel Dewar, LL.D. A New Edition, greatly enlarged, with au Extensive 
Variety of .Prayers fQjr Families ap^ Individuals. 8vo, 8s. 
. . .• ' ' 

VOYAGES AKD TRAVELS. 

' Journal of a Voyage for the Discovery of a N. W. Passage frota the 
Atlantic tp the Pacific, perforinec} under the Orders of Qapt. Parry.. 4to. 
5h 13s. 6d. 

Notes on th^ Cape of Good Hope^ ma^e in the Year 1020. 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

The Jonnial of a Residence in the Burhman Empjre. By Capt. Hir&m 
Cope. 8vo. 16s. 

A Narradve of the Chipese Embassy to the Khan of the Tourgouth 
Tartars, in 1712-15. Translated from the Chinese, with other Miscel- 
laneous .Translations from the sapie. By Sif Thomas Geoi^e Staunton, 
B^rt., I;L.D., F.R:S. 8vo. 18s. 

'travels in Northern Africa, froip Tripoli to . Moprzouk, and to .the 
Sb^tbern extremity of Fezzan. By George Francis Lyon, Lieut. R. N., and 
VPinTOinl6n to the late Mr. Eitchi^. ' 4to. ,31. ,3s. 
' AtqptCnt of the Shipwreck of the Medusa Frigate, the. Ocpunrence9. pn 
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Bojui the: Raft, i»c th^ D^iert of Zahaniiy &:c. Bj Two of th^ Survivors, 
ato. - 10s. 6d. 

M A. Tour througb the Soutbcm Provinces of Naples. By ttie Hon. R. K. 
Csaven. 4to. 11.158. 

' . Jparaid of a Voyage of Discovery to the Arctic Regions, in tbie Hecla aod 
Griper. By Alexander Fisher, extra Surgeon R. N. 8vo. 13s. 
V A Bibliographical, Antiquarian, and Picturesque Tour in France and 
Germany. By Rev. T. F. Dibdin, F.aS. S.A. 2 vols. 8vo. Id. lOs. 
. Travels in Georgia, Persia, Armenia, Ancient Babylonia, &c. during the 
Years 1817, 18, 19, 20. By Sir Robert Ker Porter. 4to. 41. 14s. 6d. 
V, . Sketches of Manners and Scenery in the French Provinces, Switzerland, 
and Italy, with an Essay on French Literature. By the late John Scott, Esq. 
j8w). 128. . . ; 

> Views of Society and Manners in America, in a Series of Letters froih 
|hat. Country in 1818, 19, 20. 

^. Travels in Various Countries of the East, particulariy Persia. By Sir W, 
Osseley, Knt., LL.D. Vol. XL 4to. 31. I3s. 6d. 

A Geographical and CooHnercial View of Northern Central Africa, con- 
iataing a particular Account of the Course and Termination of the Niger in 
the Atlantic. By James McQueen. .8vo. lOs. 6d. 

Xetters on (be Scenery <>f Wales. By Rev. R. H. Newell, B.D. 2 vols. 
8vo. 15s. . . ' 

^ An Account of Wallachia and Moldavia. By^ W. Wilkinson, Esq., late 
Cansul in those Principalities. 8vo. Os. 

A Second Journey through Persia to Constantinople, between tS%Q tmd 
lai^ By James Morier, Esq. Royal 4to. Si. Ids. 6d. 

History of Voyages into the Polar Regions. By J. Barrow, F.R.S, 
;. Letters from the Continent. By Sir E* Brydges. 8vo. lOs. 6d. 



RELIGIOUS AND PHILANTHROPIC 

INTELLIGENCE. 

Sundflff School Society far Ireland, — The following extract is from tfa^ 
Report of the year ending April lltb, 1881. '^ At the commencment oif 
the past year, the number o^ schools assisted by your society was 1091 ; 
the number of scholars reported in attendance 113,525 : the number of 
schools which have now been assisted, is 1353, containing, by tlie last 
returns, 135,600 scholars; the increase during the past year, taken in this 
point of view, amounts to 262 schools, and 22,075 scholars. Of these 
1353 scliools, 106 schools, containing 7 T03 scholars, are considered as 
kliving either failed from untoward circumstances, or as having merged 
into other scliools. During the last year gratuitous assistance has been 
afforded to 610 schools, (of which 348 had received similar assistance in 
former years;) this number exceeds that of the preceding year, by 
^schools." 

■^ Wesleyan Missionary Society, — The annual meeting of this society was 
held in the New Chapel, City-Road, on Monday the 30th of April ; in the 
Ma voidable absence of Mr. Butterworth, Col. Sandys in the chair. The 
i^eport stated, that near 150 missionaries are now employed under th^ 
direction of the committee of the society, on more than 100 highly inn 
fiorUnt^iUitionfj land upwards df "27,0(36 members b^ye biscin imited in 
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j^ligious societies. In addition to the advantages dierived to the heathen 
.firom the pastoral labours of missionaries, extensive and prosperoos schools 
,h|ive been established by them, both in the East and West Indies. In 
the island of Ceylon itself, nearly 5000 native children are under daily 
instruction;' and many thousands of the children of the negroes and slaves 
(^the West India Islands, regularly attend the numerous Sunday schools 
^wlHch are established in those colonies. 

Church Missionary Society. — The Slst. anniversary of this society was 
h^d at Freemasons* Hall, on Tuesday, May 1st ; Right Hon. Lord Gambler 
in the chair. The report stated, that during the past year, the assistant 
^Secretary had travelled through most of the counties of England, for the 
formation of auxiliary societies and associations ; an object in which he 
bad been very successful. Among other encouraging cn-cumstances, the 
archbishop of Tuam had accepted the office of vice-president of this society. 
The Mediterranean mission is going on with success. Mr. Jowitt has lately 
>^umed in consequence of ill health; but be is most assiduously engaged in 

freparing the Scriptures, in the Maltese language, and in the Ahyssmiaxi. 
n Calcutta, and the North Indian district, there are twelve schools under 
,the direction of the Calcutta committee, in which about 2000 children are 
educating. The Madras and South Indian missions are still going forward 
successfully; several native schoolmasters are there engaged in teaching; 
several thousand copies of tracts have been circulated ; and a very great 
desire prevails for the reading of the Scriptures. At Travancore the jwre- 
judices of the people seem very strong; there is, however, a manifest 
improvement among them. The metropolitan enters warmly into the views 
of the society^ and the missionaries seem pleased with their work, but, to 
use th^ir own language,, they *' still want time, time; patience, patience; 
faith, faith.'' — After alluding to the state of the mission in Bombay, Sierra 
Leone, and other places, the report concluded with a statement of the 
receipts and expenditure of the past year, by which it appeared that the 
amount of receipts arising from subscriptions, collections, occ. amounted to 
^83,921. 10s. 8d. and the expenditure «£31,991. 5s. lOd. 

British and Foreign Bible Society, — The 17th anniversary of this society 
was held on Wednesday, May the 2d, at Freemasons* Hall, the Right Hon. 
Lord Teignmouth, president, in the chair. The report stated, that within 
the last two years, the interest of the Bible has been taking deep root in 
X^ermany, and other parts of the continent, so that the committee trust the 
Continental Bibl^ Associations will be the means of opening the way for 
the spread of the Gospel in Asia. The Prussian Bible Society is in great 

Sosperity, and has distributed 40,000 Bibles and Testaments. His Prussian 
[ajesty declares his continued attachment to the cause, and his unalterable 
ijlip^ernunation to support it. In Denmark the discouragements were great, 
|>ut they have been all overruled ; so that at this moment its Bible Socie^r 
19. not exceeded by any in point of activity and organization. The Swedish 
Bible Society continues to a/dvance in the course marked out for it,*in every 
mirt of the kingdom. Norway has at length embraced the institution. 
The emperor of Russia continues not only to patronize the Russian Bible 
Society, but also to co-operate with* it. Under all the discouragements and 
causes of counteraction, arising firom the prejudices of some ofthe {(riests^ 
ibe Word of God runs and prevails among the Cathqlics. — In the islea of 
the M^iterranean and the countries around, much has been done for car^ 
xjuig the plans ofthe society very extensively into effect. In the East, the 
committee has also the satisfaction of seeing its benevolent views well 
INiGOuded. vA complete translation of the whole Scriptures into the Chinese 
language has been nnished. With regard to West Africay the Bible Society 
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jn Sierra Leon6 continoes to prosper under the aospices of the Governor. 
The sum of c£2S5. has been remitted to the parent Society. In New South 
^ales, the circulation of the Scriptures is making an extensive progress 
among the settlers. From the West Indies, the most satisfactory accounts 
|iave been received. The inhabitants assemble together, and endeavour to 
instruct each other to read the Scriptures. Several of the negroes who 
cannot read, carry their Bibles for several miles to hav^ a portion of the 
Word'of God read to them. The American Bible Society furnishes all the 
evidences of ripening into a prosperous and extensive institution. By the 
parent Institution in England, 104,828 Bibles, and 142,129 Testaments 
'tra,ve' been distributed during the year, which, added to those of former 
yefU3, make a total of 3,201,978. 

Prayer Book and Homily Society, — On Thursday* the Sd May, the 
pinth anniversary of this society was held at Stationers' Hall; in the 
absence, of the president and vice-presidents, Joseph Wilson, . esq., the 
treasurer of the society, in the chair. The repoit stated, that the com- 
mittee have distributed 8982 bound Prater Books and Psalters, and 
49f02^ Homilies and Tracts. The receipts of the year amounted to 
,f 1993. 13s. lOd. and the expenditure to ,£2170. 5s. lOd., the extension 
of their operations to foreign nations having caused a deficiency of 
JEllQ. 12s. in their funds. 

. London Society for promoting Christianity among the Jetos. — The 
13th anniversary of this society was^held at the King's Concert Room, in 
the Haymarket, on Friday, May the 4th ; Sir Thomas Baring in the chair. 
From the statement of the society's accounts it appeared, that the expen- 
'diture of the past year had amounted to about c£l3,140., while the receipts 
bad only amounted 16 «£10,789. 18s. lOd.; to make up the deficiency they 
had been under the necessity of disposing of some Exchequer bills, which, 
^ the last meeting, they had stated were in hand. 

• London Hibernian Society, — The 15th anniversary of this institution 
was held at the City of London Tavern, Saturday May 5th, the Right 
Hon. Lord Viscount Lorton, vice-president, in the chair. The report com- 
menced with the pleasing information^ that the funds of the society, so 
deeply in arrears at the last anniversary, had been happily replenished by 
collections, donations, and legacies, to a considerable amount. Among the 
former is c£2394. collected in Scotland by Mr. Steven, and ,£152. by 
Mr. Dealtry, at Clapham church : — and among the latter a legacy, to the 
amount of more than e£6000. stock. The schools at present assisted by 
^e society, are. stated at 534, and the pupils at 54,520; a much liess 
/reduction than might have been expected, from the opposition they hay^ 
iQaet with. _ 

London Itinerant Society, — On Monday evening the 7th of May, this 

rdety held their 24th annual meeting at the City of London Tavern, when 
Robinson, esq. the treasurer, presided. The report stated several pleasing 
iastances of the success of the labours of its agents, under the blessing of 
Ood, in testifying of his truth among the congregations and children, in 
some of the villages in the neighbourhood of London ; though ui others there 

'Were rather discouraging appearances. At two or three of the villages, 
arrangements are' expected to be made shortly, for the inhabitants to take 
tbe work into their own hands, which will enable the committee to turn their 
sttCHOtion to other places, which they have been long anxiCus to do. The 

'. deik of the society exceeds £600, which has partly arisen by the purchase 
or the erection of two or three places of worship: on this head the repre- 
tenta^ons of some of the speakers were powerfully made, and the friends 
of tba institution appeared heartily- disposed to unite to -^o their utmost^ 
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\jl^ the next aimiversary, in order to free the society from it8 bucdeni and 
60 fumtsh the committee 'with means to warrant their attention to varioiw 
calls for the services of the active agents of the society in new stations. 
&y^ral ladies pledged themselves to raise «£5. each among their fnends- 
The collections, subscriptions/ and donations at the door aoAOunted to 
^bo9t«£'60. 

Tort qf London Society, '•^Tht third anniversary of this society was 
held at tne City of London Tavern, on Monday, May the 7|^h ; Admiral 
l^d Gambier, president, in the chair. The report stated, that within the 
Hst y^ar sticcessful exertions had been made in different parts Of the conntnr 
to forward the oljects of the sopiety , and amongst ptliers Liverpool, Hull, 
Bfistol, and ^Leith might be distinguished. Similar exertions had been making 
in "North America, that had been crowned with great success, and places 
tll^worshfp had already been opened at New York, Philadelphia, Charleston, 
iMd' Boston. The report gave a flattering account of the efiects which the 
ptt»motion of religion bad had, in many instances, on the crews of vessels in 
the port of London, and the progntes that religion was Making amoiig|st 
them. It instanced, that in the ships bound to Davis's Straits^d other 
qirartersy divihe service was regularly performed. 

' Nitvat nnd Military Bible Society, >-^The annual meetmg of the friends 
Rtid subscribers of this society took place on Tuesday, May 8, at the King's 
Concert Room, in the Haymarket ; Admiral Lord Gambier in the chair. 
The report stated that branch societies had been formed in various parts 
of England, Ireland, Scotland, and Gibraltar, and that the most salatary 
r^Ults were anticipated for the future from those auxiliary institutions. 
Ujiywaids of 1600 Bibles and Testaments have been distributed amongst the 
meral regiments stationed in Ireland. In Scotland, 1000 copies of^ the 
Scriptures had been supplied to persons in need of them. TJp wards of 
9000 Bibles and 4800 Testaments had been distributed by the Naval and 
MHitary Bible Society of London! Through these efforts to circulate the 
Word of Ged, as well as from the daily increasing demands upon the society, 
albahince of jf 1000. was against them, and an energetic appeal was made 
CO^. the liberality of a highly respectable meeting, to enable the society, to 
follow up their proceedings with increased vigour. 

'London Missionary Society, — ^.The annual meeting of the society at 
Queen-street Chapel, on Thursday, May 10, was rendered unusually interesting 
by the presence of Ratafe^ a prince of Madagascar, attended by his secre- 
t^iy, interpreter, &c. He was addressed in French by the treasurer of the 
8«;iety, and the tbreign secretary read the following letter from Radaraa, 
tlie king of that island :^- 

■ ■** Gentlemen, — When the treaty was concluded between tne and 
CSovernor Farquhar, which has for its object the cessation of the exportation 
of slaves from the island of Madagascar, the missionary, Mr. David Jones, 
accompanied the commissioner from the British government, and arrived at 
Tananarive, the capita] of my'kingdom; with the intention of paying me a 
visit to solicit from me leave to settle, with other missionaries, in my domi- 
irions. Having informed myself of his profession and mission, I acquiesce 
wi^h much pleasure in his reqdest. 

y Mr. Jones, your missionary, having satisfied me that those sent out by 
jour sodety have no other object than to enlighten the people by persuasion 
apd conviction, and to discover to them the means of o^ooming happy by 
evftngelizing and civilizing them after the manner of European nalionS) ana 
this, not by force, contrary to the light of their mtderstandings, — therefore, 
G^tlemen, I request you to send jme, if convenient, as many missuHMuies 
aa f^ tfmy deem* proper^ together, witt^ their &nuU^ if they ^ei^Q it; 



{irovidted jott send skilful artisans to mak« my peopKi wodcmen, as well in 
goocTChnstians. . ' 

■^ I iKvail oiyself of this opportunity. Gentlemen, to promise alt the pro-? 
te^ion, the safety, the respect, and the tranquillity, nvhicfa missionaries ina^ 
require from my subjects. 

^* The missionaries who are particularly needed at present, are persons 
who are able to instruct my people in the Christian rehgion, and in various 
tir*ades, such as weaving, carpentering, gardening, &c. 

*^ I shall expect, Gentlemen, from you a satisfactory answer by an early 
oi^rtunity. 
; ** Accept, Gefttlemen, the assurance of my esteem and affection, ' 

(Signed) " Radama, King.** 

The meeting was farther enlivened by. tlie presence of the Rev. John 
Caqapbellf who has visited Southern Africa a second time, on behalf of thq 
society. He has penetrated into the interior 350 miles north-east of JLat- 
taloQ, and discovered very considerable cities, on^ of which, Kurrechane, 
dq^tains .i6,060 inhabitants, where he found a manufactory of iron gpgdsp, 
and another of pottery. This gentleman gave a brief but interesting 
account of his travels. The jreport gave a very interesting account , of the 
process of the society at its various stations in the South Sea^;•^at 
Macao, in the vicinity of China, where Dr. Morrison re^des at present; at 
Malacca, where the society have a missionary printing-office, under the 
superintendence of Dr. Milne, for the printing of the Scriptures, tracts, 
magazines, &c. in the Chinese, Malay, and other languages ; and at Pulo- 
Penang, where religious services have lieen established in the Malay and 
Chinese languages,* and schools instituted; on the continent of India, and 
various islands' in the Indian Seas ; in Siberia and Russian Tartary ; in the 
Greek Islands; in South Africa; the African islands, and particularly Mada-r 
^scar ; and among the negroes in the West Indies. The receipts l^st yeair 
have been «£26,174. 4s. 3d. and the expenditure ^27,790. 17s. Id. To 
meet this deficiency, we rejoice to learn that the liberality of the religious 
public, notwithstanding the pressure of the tknes, was more extensive than 
ever, as will appear fVom the subjoined statement of the collections : — 

Surry Chapel, (Rev. G. Clayton, of Walworth) ............ ^441 

Tabernacle, (Rev. T. Craig, of Rocking) 142 9 6 

Great Queen Street Chapel •••»•• .•.»**^«« »•••>•••• ^%g is q 

Gate Street Chapel ...f*. -32 9 

T<tttenham Court Chapel, (Rev. John Brown, of Whitburn) « • 300 10 

St. Bride's Church, (Rev. Dr. Williams, of Stroud) 108 S O 

SionChapel * — •• 134 14 6 

Qraoge Street Chapel * -•,•..•....,.. 80 16 d 

Silyer.StreetCbapel *f .•••«.••..-•• -.^.* 42. 5 3 

Tonbridge Chapel *••*• — * ..•••••••••.... 40 10 

W^elsh services at Sorry Chapel, (Rev. David Peter, of Car- 
marthen, a&d Rev. John Elias of Lanfechel) • 34 9.1 

V . , 

f ■■ « ' I I • ■■ 

jfl476 17 

'Home Misthnary Society. — Tlie second annual meeting of the above 
institution was held on Monday evening, the 14th of May, at the City of 
London Tavern, Thomas Wilson, esq. m the chair. Previous to the com-' 
uiencement of business, the great room in which the meeting was to be held 
yf€m iso crowded, while nuni^iers'were still advancing towards -it, -that it was 
thought expedient to open the lai^est room on the first floor for the accom- 
mbdatioil^tbose whocwfk^not'bei'emTed fthove, iu which Robert Hdmphry^ 
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M airtiil, esq. presided. The report stated that the sbctetjr liad been forified 
only 31 months, and now employed 16 missionaries, beside other agents, 
lib^ally assisted from its funds. For its support «£30Ck> have been already 
mised, and one lady has subscribed no less than 50 guineas per ahnuioa. In 
Sussex the society has three stations, in Wilts one, in Oxfordshire two, in 
Cheshire one, in Devon two, in Herefordshire two, in Staffordshire, Glou- 
iWBtershire, Nor&lk, and Cornwall, one each. These missionaries preach 
in no less than 100 villages, to above 12,000 souls, and have 1800 diildren 
iHider religious instruction. 

Merchant Seamen^s Auxiliary Bible Society,— Mondsiyy May l4th, the. 
third anniversary of this society was held at the City of London Tavern ; 
Lord Viscount Exmouth, in the chair. The report gave an encoura^ng 
ontline of the proceedings of the committee during the last year, and of the 
support which they had received in their exertions from several corporate 
bodies ; the testimonies to the ameliorated habits and conduct of that in- 
teresting class of society, the merchant seamen, were every day accumulating, 
and the steady course pursued by this institution in circulating the Holy 
Scriptures, co-operating with the labours of other l^ocieties^ kindred in their 
Object, though not ii^ the means adapted to accomplish it, afforded a fair 
hope, that perhaps the only ^tain that rests on this portion of our countrymen 
would ere long be removed^ and that they would, in a few years, bear a 
C|omparisoh in respect of morals and religion with any other class of men 
in this highly-famed country. The society had distributed during the last 
year, at the Gravesend station only, 816 Bibles, and 1096 Testaments. 

The Cambrian Society — On Thursday evening. May 17, the first anni- 
versary of this society was held at Albion Chapel, Moornelds ; R.H. Marten, 
esq. in the chair. The report stated, that there were always in the river 
^rom 20 to 30 vessels, containing from 2 to 300 persons, who can receive 
instruction, or unite in devotion only in the Welsh language. As soon as 
tKese ships are cleared out, they are used alternately for preaching or prayer 
meetings in the Welsh language, and these warm-hearted Cambrians attend 
|D number from 9 to 300 every Sabbath-day, or oftener. Several Welsh 
cmptains and mariners addressed the meeting, with much pious fervour, in, 
^ir native language. This society rose out of the exertions of the Port of 
lEiOndon and other so^ietiei^,' for the spiritual benefit of sailors. 
' Society for proMciting Christian Knowledge, — Tuesday, June 5, the 
members and friends of thfs Society dined t6gcther at Freemasons* Tavern. 
His iloyal Highness the Duke of York in the chair, supported on the right 
Mid left by his Grace the Archbishop of Canterbury, and the Lord Bishop of 
London. The company were numerous, and of the highest respectability ; 
atoong whom were noticed thd Bishops of Bangor, Exeter, Salisbury, Llan- 
'Aiff,' and Glocester ;' Lo'rd^ Hbtham and Kenyon ; Sir R. Vaughan, bart.; 
& T. D. Ackland, bart. ; Ml*. Justice Park, Mr. Justice Bailey, Mr. Baron 
Richards ; the archdeacons of Middlesex, Essex, London, and Colchester ; 
the chaplain of the House of Commons, &c. — Several speeches were deli- 
^red in the cbt'rse of the evening by the archbishop of Canterbury, the 
bishops of London, Bangor, Exeter, and Gloucester; Lords Hotham, Ken- 
ybn, &c. &c. in support of the institution, and a very large collection 
was made. 

. Homeless Poor, — On the 21st of March the doors of this institution 
were closed for the season, and we have great pleasure in being enabled to 
State, that during the 77 days it was open, 440 women and children, and 
769 men, were sheltered, and about 50,600 meals were distribot€Ki : a 
considerable number of persons received permanent relief, and many were 
]^ftc«d in situations for obtaining a livdihood; some were removed to lliar 
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respeictive parishes and countries, and others restored to Uieir friends under 
circumstances of great injterest. 

African Institution,— On WednevdvLjy March 88th, a meeting was con- 
vened at Freemasons' Tavern, of the friends and supporters of this instir 
tution. The Duke of Gloucester in the chair. The report, which was of 
very considerable length, commenced by deeply lamenting, that notwith- 
standing the abolition of the African slave trade by almost every other 
power, yet the inhuman traffic was carried on, to an incredible extent, 
under the French flag. It proceeded to detail some facts relative to the 
|11 treatment received by some of the poor wretches who were thus torn 
&om the bosoms of their families, and referred to a French medical pamphlet 
^recently published in Paris, in which an account was given of the Retour, 
a French vessel employed in this traffic, havine brought to Guadaloupe a 
cargo of slaves, all or whom, together with the crew and captain of the 
ship, excepting one seaman, were attacked with the ophthalmia, and became 
jblind. The slaves were brought on deck for fresh air, only beins allowed 
[lalf a wineglassful of water per day, and many of them tnrew themselves 
mto the sea, locked in each other's arms. Some were hanged, and others 
punished severely, to prevent it, but it had no effisct ; and the slaves were 
^lierefore kept below. The whole of the' slaves and crew of another ship 
had gone blind from the disease, and the ship > was left to the mercy of the 
winds, without any power to direct it. The JEletour saw its situation, but 
Jts crew being themselves nearly in the same condition, were unable to affi>rd 
relief. The ship has not since been heard of. Another French vessel, the 
Jeune Estella, also a trader in human flesh, was boarded by an Englisli brie, 
the Tartar, and afler a long search two female slaves were found stowed in 
a, hogshead, in the last stage of suffocation. Before reaching the J^eune 
^tella, the captain of the Tartar had seen a number of casks floating in the 
aea, which he now imagined to be also filled with slaves : having gone too far 
10 leeward, he was unable again to find the casks. The report then continued 
to observe upon the attempts which had been made by England, and some 
pther powers, to put a stop to this inhuman trade, and concluded by alluding 
to the prosperous state ot Sierra Leone at the . present moment. In 1820 
(be population was 1^591, being an increase of 2956 since 1818; and of 
these 2907 were educated in the schools. 

Royal Humane Societi/.—'The 47th anniversary of this admirable insti- 
tution, was on Wednesday, March 28, celebrated by a numerous and highly 
respectable assemblage of noblemen and gentlemen, at the City of London ; 
tbe Duke of Northumberland, president, in the chair. The cases which 
have come under the notice of the society during the year amount to ^50, 
of which number 131 were successful, and 19 unsuccessful. The number 
of auccessful cases added to that of former years, amounts to 5020, apd 
tb«L.number of claimants rewarded, also added to the total of former years, 
ainounts to 20,340. 

Freemasons* Female School, — Wednesday, April 4, the anniversary of this 
fistablishment was held at Freemasons' Hall, H. K. H. the duke of Sussex, 
G. M., in the chair, supported by the duke of Leinster, and lord Dundas. 
r^early 500 gentlemen sat down to dinner, and the gallery was filled by 
ladies : 70 children of this school were introduced, by whom a hymn was 
^ung, accompanied by Mr. Wesley on the organ. The collection amounted 
to near o£*775. including «£20. from his majesty. 

\ Westminster Irish Free School, — On Friday evening, April 7th, a respect- 
fi)\e meeting of the friends of this institution was held at the Swan Inn, 
tVestimnster; Benjamin Shaw, Esq. in the chair. In November, 1^819, and 
^liqg d)^ ^ter of that year^ sopie £ii(^8 visited the poor Irish families at 
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dieir tvm habitatiobs : and such was the cBstress tbey ^ndoredy -that if 
would be difficult to convey any clear idea of it to |)er8on^ who' bad not 
Iritnessed the scene. The report states — *' That under these circiimstances 
it was proposed to make an appeal to the public in behalf of these sdfferersy 
Co provide food for the parents, and education for their children. This was 
done by public advertisement. The sum of c£112. was contributed. Some 
necessary articles of clothing and bedding were redeemed ; and the rest of 
the money was expended in coals> herrings, potatoes, and bread. An Irish 
triaster and mistress were obtaiued, and instructed in the British system of 
education -^ two schools were opened. The children daily increased, and 
the committee made the experiment of raising a permanent Irish Free 
Sichool at Old Pye Street, Westminster; after the example of the St. Giles's 
Irish Free School, on the same basis, viz* : That no books be used in reading 
but a spelling-book, and the Holy Scriptures ; and that the children be at 
liberty to attend such places of worship, on the Lord's day, as their |»rents 
prefer.'' As yet the committee had obtained but few subscribers; but wer^ 
desirous of being able to show proofs of the practicability of collecting a 
number of poor children, who could not pay any weekly sum whatever; and 
whose parents, being chiefly Roman Catholics, have strong objections tp 
their children being taught the Catechism used in the National Schools. 
Their worthy treasurer was willing to advance the requisite supplies for 
fitting up the schools, the rent, and pay of the master and mistress. This 
encouraged the committee to persevere, not doubting but it would appear 
to the nrst annual meeting, that the children would be essentially, improved 
in their morals and conduct. They are now enabled to present before ih& 
meeting, both boys and girls, who. could not tell their letters when thW 
entered the school, and who now can read the Bible, and write an intelligibfe 
hand. They can produce girls who never handled a needle, who n6w 
exhibit good specimens of needle-work. Some of the scholars attenaed, 
and fully justified the report of the committee. Since the commencement 
of the schools, in Jan. 1820, 400 children have been admitted, 180 continue 
6n the register. The rooms are completely full, and were the funds suffi- 
jbient, there is no doubt a much greater number might be collected. The 
expenditure, for one year and a quarter, has been ^6*142. 5s. 3d. ; towards 
which ^30. lis. 6d. only has been collected, leaving a balance of o^lll, 
l$s. 9d. due to the treasurer. 

. Mr, Owen's Plan, — Mr. Owen has presented to the county of Lanark a 
report of his plan for the relief of the poor and working classes, to which is 
subjoined an Appendix, in which is contained extracts from the minutes of 
a county meeting, held on the 16th of last November, approving many of 
the practical parts of the said plan, particularly' the spade nusbaiidry, and 
h»commending experiments to oe made thereon. At the same timei, diat 
they avoid sanctioning Mr. O.'s peculiar theories, they pay a respectJAil 
compliment to his philanthropy. At the same meeting, Mr^. HamiltoUt of 
Dalzell, made the offer of letting from 500 to 700 acres of land tit a grain 
rent, on condition of the county expending o£*40,000. in formmg the settief 
ment, for which they are to receive mterest, and a return of the principal in 
twenty years. Mr. Hamilton undertakes gratuitously to superintend the 
whole, and intimates his opinion that this economy might save the expense 
of erecting a bridewell ; but Mr. Owen objects strongly to delinquents being 
mixed with the industrious classes. On the 9th of April, a respectable 
meeting of the noblemen, freeholders, justices of the peace, comxnissibQers 
of supply, and cler^ of the county of Lanark, was held at HaniiItoh| to 
take into consideration Mr. Owen's repiort and plan fbr giving permanent 
productive employinent to the poor and working classes; Sir J, Stewart ih 
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ilie chair; wheoy after some Oj^ositlonfrQm Ibid Belhfivea and Mr. Brown, 
who pressed* an aidjournment for a month, to give time for conslderidg the 
matter, on a division of 23 to 7, a committee was then appointed to pffepare 
petitions to Both' Houses of Parliament^ praying, them to take the plan into 
cnnsideratioiiV and, after sbine delay, petitions Wer6 produced, read, and 
adopted'., 

SeameWs Hospital, — ^Tuesday, April 17, a meeting was held at the City 
of London Tavern, for the purpose of receiving the report of a committee de- 
puted to make the preliminary arrangements ror the establishing of ia floating 
hospital for the relief of sick and diseased seamen, a laige number of whom 
are annually left destitute in the metropolis; th^ bishop of Chester in the 
chair, supported by admiral lord Gambler, lord Calthorpe, and several naval 
and mercantile characters^. The report, which enforced 'the necessity of 
spch an institution as that alluded to, was read ; and stated, that th^ hospital 
%vill be formed on board the ship Grampus (a two-decker) which has been 
liberally presented by his majesty's government for the purpose. A -naval 
surgeon will reside on boai-dj it will also be attended by visiting physipans 
and surgeons, who have kinaly offered their gratuitous services, and will be 
rendered as congenial as possible to the feelmgs'of the individuals for whose 
benefit it is intended. 

Society for ihe Improvement and 'Encouragement of Female Servants. — 
On Wednesday thelUth of April, this society held their eighth anniversary at 
the London Tavern : at whfch the lonf mayor presided. The report stated, 
that five servants hud received gratuities on their marriage, with consent of 
their mistresses ; and 364 others, for their continuance in the same service 
for i^rtM bf frdrti'dne t6 eight years, since their nomination on the societ;y'8 
books. Many of thfem had lived in service several years previous to that 
time. Near 400 engagements between' ladies who are' subscribers, and 
servants, had been made at the gratuitous registry of the society. It con- 
cluded by regretting that a society calculated to do so much good, should 
be limited to about 600 subscribers only, while, at a very small additional 
expense, three times that nuitiber of fanCiilie^' and servants might be mate- 
rially served: 

Koyal UniveYtal Dispensary fot Children, St. Andrew* s Hillf Doctors* 
Commons, — This important institution, founded in the year 1816, by Dr. 
John Davis, for the sole purpose of affording prompt medical and surgical 
aid to the sick children of the necessitous poor in all parts of the metrppolis 
aod its vicinity,' without recommendation' where' danger exists, has been 
recently hohoured With' the approbation' and patronage of his majesty. A 
apecial general meiefing of the directors' &nd governors was held at the Man- 
sion House, on Thursday the 19ih of April; the lord mayor in the chair, to 
receive a communication from the king, addressed by lord Sidmouth to the 
dake of Beaufort, one of the vice patrons, in which his majesty was 
graciously t>le'as^d* to signify that he had tak'eh this' charity uivler his royal 
protection. '' Since ' its opening no less than 13,202 objects have been 
relieved, and with a vlefW tb'ibcrea^e the facilities to the poor for assistance 
for their children, stations have been opened in Lambeth and in Southwark, 
offering the same benefits as the Parent Institution. 

' Tke Public Hospitals.— On Easter Monday, at noon, after a gnnd di^euni 
given by thelprd mayor, the usual procession of the Christ's Hospital and 
Srid^well boys took place from the Mansion House to Christ's Church, 
Mewflrte Street, where a sermon was preached by the bishop of Llandaff, 

af§ Hat>r®ws, x. 22d and 28th verses. Aftter the sermon, the state •'of the 
ereot hospitals was read as jbllows :-^ 
VOL. 1 11.^— NO. 6, p - .. 
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Christ's hospital. 

Children apprenticed last year •••• • •••• 181 

Buried last year 11 

Now under care in London and Hertford .#•.... 1058 

To be admitted this time • • . . • ••••••••• 140 

1390 

8T. BARTHOLOICEW'S HOSPITAL. 

In-patients cured and discharged 4057 

Out-patients do. last year • .• • • • • 5700 

In-patients under cure 480 

Out-patients ditto 330 

Buried after much charge • 314 

10,881 
ST. Thomas's hospital. 

In-patients cured and discharged 2974 

Out-patients ditto •••• 7528 

In-patients under cure • • • *....: 439 

Out-patients ditto • 285 

Buried after iduch charge •♦-*••• 225 

In all, during last year ♦ . . . . li,451 

BETHLEH HOSPITAL. 

Remaining the 1st of Jan. 1820. 

Curables, men ^8 ; women 41 • • • • 69 

Incurables, men*4 ; women 7 • • • • 11 

Criminals • 62 

142 
Admitted in 1820. 

Curables • • • • 124 

Incurables n 

Criminals #••-•.••.• •..• 12 
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Discharged in 1820. 

Curables 135 

Incurables •• •• ••..... • 15 

Criminals ••••.»...♦ .•.......*....#.- 10 
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Remaining in the Hospital to Jan. 1, 1821. 

C urables • • • • * • 70 

Incurables •..•••••....•-•- .■ ii, 

Criminals ...^..^ ..•.•••,. . H 



las' 

London FeimtU Penitentiary. — ^Monday, May 7th, the anniversary of this 
^QSfeitation was held at Stationers* Hall; W. Alers Uankey, E^q. in the 
clair. Tba report stated, that the committee bad great reason to hop^ that 
J]M>;^ efforts to restore helpless females who. were in imminent danger of 
irretrievable destruction, had in many cases been effectual ;. and represented 
the necessity of supporting the society by an increase of subscription^ as the 
ftiiKte had fallen «f 200. short of the expenses^ in the. last year. 
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OBITUARY. 

Mr. John Scott. — This lamented victim to a false sense of honour, and 
to the toleration of a barbarous custom in ChristieTn countries and civilized 
life, was a native of Scotland, and received liis education in the University 
of Aberdeen. On leaving his native country, he obtahied a situation in the 
War Office, which he soon relinquished for the hazard of a literary life, 
though in his case, an unusual degree of success^ rendered the change no less' 
advantageous to his interests, than it was congenial to his taste. For some 
time he edited the Stamford News, a provincial paper in considerable repute 
amongst the opponents of the present ministry ; but returning to London, he 
conducted for a while the Champion, a weekly paper, which he himself 
established. In 1815, he published his '^ Visit to Paris,'' the most popular, 
perhaps, of all the tours, with which, on the opening of the continent, English 
eitriosity was so abundantly supplied. The rapid sale which it experienced, 
enabled him to take another trip to the French capital, and the result of his. 
acute, though somewhat prejudiced observations, upon the manners and 
institutions of our gay and volatile neighbours, was soon presented to the pub- 
lic in a lively and animated work, called " Paris re-visited," which, alsw>, 
deservedly obtained a wide circulation. Shortly afterwards, he experienced 
a severe domestic calamity, in the decease of one of his children, when he 
gave vent to his grief in a poem, entitled " The House of Mourning," a pro- 
duction which did more honour to his feelings as a man, than to his reputation 
as a literary character. On the estabiishmenj: of the London Magazine in 
the beginning of the last year, he was engaged as its editor, an office for which 
his talents and his industry eminently qualified him; Under his able 
conduct, the work rose into considerable repute, and its increasing sale 
afforded him the prospect, not only of a comfortable livelihood, but of 
making some provision for his family. In an evil hour, however, he inserted 
in its pages an attack upon Blackwood's Edinburgh Magazine, in the course 
of which he made some very severe animadversions upon Mr. Lockhart, a 
Scotch advocate, who is generally supposed to be one of its editors. For 
those animadversions, that gentleman called Mr. Scott to an aCcount,-or in 
the language of the world, demanded satisfaction, through the medium of a 
friend in London. That satisfaction Mr. Scott refused, until Mr. Lockhart 
should disavow the connexion with the Edinburgh Magazine, imputed to 
him ; and on his declining to comply with this preliminary demand, a state- 
ment of the correspondence was published on both sides, in the course of 
which, Mr. Christie, the friend of Mr. Lockhart, who had originally waited 
on Mr. Scott, made some remarks, which the latter gentleman conceived to 
be derogatory to his character; and thereupon, after all explanation had 
been refused, called him to the field, in which he. himself met with his death- 
wound ffx)m the second pistol-shot of his opponent, on the 523d of February. 
The place of meeting was Chalk Farm — the time between eiglit and nine 
o'clock on a moonlight evening. Mr. Christie fired his first shot iii the air^ 
and meant not to have taken aim the second time, but a lamentable want of 
consideration on the part of the seconds, and of Mr. Scott's, captcially, 
seems to have prevented that expUnatiou, to which the prioeipab were,, evi- 
dently, both favourably isclined. On this point we wish not, however, to 
cfnlarge. The survivors of this unhappy party have been put upon their 
trial for murder, and aci^uitted by a jury of their country, of whose verdict^ 
as the law now stands, we do not complain, specially as a technical 
objection, founded in the main upon just and correct principles, prev^ited 
the chief evidence against them from being. given. But on the tjther.hand) 
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we deem it more than time, that an express provision of our legislature 
should pronounce all duelling, on which the death of either party follows, 
to be murder, as it must now be deemed in the judgment of every man of 
proper feelings upon the subject, and unquestionably will be in the 'sight; of 
God. Strong, indeed, must be the hold which this false sense of honour, 
and fear o( the world's laugh, has gained on society, when those literary: 
men, who ought to be the foremost to point out its absurdity and its ruinous, 
effects, are amongst the first to give it the force of their example. Christian 
countge is, however, of another and a higher mould ; and professing to .conduct 
this journal upon the principles of our holy faith, we have availed ourselves 
of the melancholy occurrence, which has deprived the public of a man well 
calculated to instruct and improve the age m which he lived— a wife of an 
affectionate husband — his children of their father and their chief support, to 
enter our decided protest against this barbarous practice* '^ Thou shalt do 
no murder; thou shalt not kill/' is the express command of God, the clear 
language of revelation, which no evil passions of man can abrogate — no* 
practice of society can ever change. 
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Deathsi — Jan. 23. M. Gauteret, who on the 10th of the same month had 
Irisited Mount Vesuvius, in company with a friend, with whom he had Ira* 
veiled from Marseilles. On his return to the hermitage, he effaced his name 
from the hermit's hook, in which he had previously written it, but made air 
engagement with his friend to re-visit the mountain, and called on him for 
that purpose^/ but found him not able to go, on account of the injury his 
health had sustained by their former ascent. Somewhat disappointed at the 
circumstance^ on the Sunday (three days afterwards) he came to the hermit- 
age, where he slept, after passing the whole day on the mountain. On 
Monday he employed himself in collecting pieces of lava; on Tuesday, aft^r* 
telling. the hermit he must go once more to see the source of the lava, he 
ascended the mountain, accompanied by his guide. He had no sooner 
reached the crater, than he gave his watch, his hat, and a piece of money, to 
the guide, desiring him to impress the lava ; a common practice, l)ut probably 
done to divert his attention. He then enveloped himself in his mantle, and 
plunged into the burning crater, whence he was immediately thrown out, and 
presented a most horrid spectacle, all in flames. The guide saw him de»- 
Bcending the river of fire till he could see him no morel He has left a 
memorandum in the book, exonerating the guide from all suspicion of guilty 
and stating it to be his voluntary act, he having been always unfortunate. 
— Feb, In the workhouse of St. Giles's in the Fields, the Rev. Mr. Blatel,* 
R. L. S., formerly of Trinity College, Cambridge, and late curate of Lyss 
Hants. He^was an excellent classical and mathematical scholar, but ha\aii£ 
QO employment during the last three years, was greatly distressed, ana 
ultimately died of a wound in the leg, too long neglected before he threw 
himself on the paiish.^-S. At Tschetschelsck, in the government of Podolsk^ 
at an advanced age, Field Marshal Count Gudrovitch. — Suddenly, at St. Fe* 
tersburgt Adaiirsu Sir George Tate, Knt. of St. Wvldemar, a native of £ng^ 
landf who' bad spent the last 55 years of his life in the Russian service. — 29. 
At Rome, in a decline, John Keats, author of ^ndymion, and other poems. 
— >S4. At Bourdeaux, Ro.bert Harding Evans, esq., editor of the parliament- 
ary reports for 1818, 19, &c.-r-27. In Bolton Row, viscount Chetwynd, ^.- 
— ^la €a|iBet|uence of an apoplectic fit, in the 78th year of his a^e^ his serena 
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arid royal highness, William, elector of Hesse Cassel. He was immensely 
rich, 12,000,000 of francs, in specie, having been found in bis private trea- 
sury. He is succeeded by his only son, William, a prince now in his 44th 
year. — March 1. At an advanced age, John Venn, esq., F, AS., nearly 40 
years treasorer and a trustee of the royal academy. — 4. The prii^cess Eliza- 
beth, daughter of the dqke and duchess of Clarence, aged 2 months and ^3 
days. — 5. In Somers -town, at an advanced age, Richard Twiss, esq., well 
known as the author of " Travels through Portugal and Spain ;** " A Tour 
through Ireland;'* " Anecdotes of Chess ;*' " A Trip to raris;" " Miscel- 
lanies," and other works in the lighter walks of literature. His fortune, 
originally ample, had been materially injured by an unsuccessful speculation 
in the manufacture of paper from straw. — 15. At Stockholm, baron Nieldo 
Edelcrantz, a native of Finland, and president of the board of trade at Stock- 
holm. — 17. At Paris, M. de Fontanes, translator of Pope's Essay on Man, 
and successively editor or one of the conductors of Le Moderateur, Le Me- 
raprial, and Le M^rcure de France. For his concern in the second, he was^ 
during the revolution, sentenced to be transported, which he avoided by 
escaping to England ; but his property was confiscated. He was a member of 
the Institute, and under Buonaparte grand master of the University of Paris, 
and president of the legislative body. Hd was a zealous advocate, however,' 
for the restoration of the Bourbons, and on their return, was raised to the 
peerage. — 21. At his house in Portman-place, in his 64th year, Michael 
Bryanj esq., author of "The Biographical and Critical Dictionary of Painters 
and Engravers." — 25. At Halifax, Nova Scotia, the right rev. Edmund Burke, 
^K. C. bishop of Sion, and V. A. in Nova Scotia. — The princess Charlotte of 
Aj^varia. — 31. At his house in Pall-mall, in his 8 1st year, Sir Thomas Charles 
^^Bunbury, bart. He is succeeded in his title and estates by his nephew. Sir 
Henry Edward Bunbury, who was knighted for his services at the battle of 
Maida. — At Rome, in his 72d year, cardinal Anthony Maria Do^ia Pan^ 
1l|>hili. — April, At Hanover, A. Herschell, esq., well known as a profounc) 
and elegant musician. He was brother to Sir W. Herschell, the celebrated 
astronomer. — 6. In the 58th year of his age, after an apoplectic seizure, tl^e 
rev. George Ford, upwards of twenty-five years pastor of the independa^it , 
con^gation at Stepney. — Charles Pieschell, esq., aged 70. His life was 
distinguished by a constant display of acts of benevolence. By his will he 
bequeathed of 33,336. in the three per cent consols, with the compound 
interest to be accumulated for three years after his death, for the foundation 
of a school, in or near Magdeburg, where the testator was born, for poor ' 
boys and girls born in the neighbourhood. — 12. Sir J. Charles Richardson, 
bj^rt.-. Commander R. N. — 14. In Berners Street, Mr. Bartleman, the cele- 
brated bass singer, 53. — 16. At the College of Arms, G. Harrison, esq., late 
Ciarenceux king of arms, and nearly 40 years treasurer of that corporation, 
81. — 20. At Rome, Lieut.-Gen. Read, of Crowood Park, Wilts, His death 
was occasioned by poison, administered by a Venetian servant whom be had < 
hired at Paris, and who was afterwards fomid to hare been seven years 
in the galleys. — 23. In Margaret Street, Cavendish Square, H. Edridge, esq., 
A, R. A. — 25. At his house in Bruton Street, in the 78th year of his age, 
Henry La wesLuttrell, earl of Carhampton, governor of Dublin, patent . 
customer at Bristol, a general in the army, and col. of the 6th reg. of 
draeoons. His lordship was eldest son of the first lord Irnham, celebrated as 
the liero of ^he Diaboliad, and brother to the beai)tiful Miss Luttrell, after* 
wards dijchess of Cumberland. He has himself obtained 9 conspicuous place 
on the page of history, by his having been the candidate opposed to Wiikes, 
at the JMiddlesex. election^ ^fter his second ejtpulsjon, whom the vote of the 
House ^f Commons seated, as the duly elected membef for the county, 
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though he bad scarcely a fourtii of the votes of his opponent. For bis con- 
duct on this occasion he was amply rewarded by ministers, and as liberally 
abused by what were then termed the patriotic writei-s for the press, and by 
nQne more bitterly than by the unknown author of the Letters en Junius. His 
lordship dying without issue, is succeeded in his title and estates by his 
brother, the hon.John Luttrell Olmius, who assumed the latter name, 6n 
succeeding to the estates of lord Waltham. — 30. At the advanced age of 91, 
the marquess of Drogheda. — May, At Brussels, the right hon. Randall 
Pliinkett, thirteenth lord Dunsany, who is succeeded by his eldest son, 
Edward Wadding Plunkett, an officer in the guards, who distinguished him- 
«elf during the late arduous contests, and was severely wounded in £g>'pt. 

'Ecclesiastical Preferments, — Ilev. R. H. Barham, K. of Snargate, a minor 
canon in St. Paul's Cathedral. 

Ordinations, SfC.—Jan. 1 . Rev.W.Young, over the baptist church, in Alfred 
Place, Kent Road. — April 23. The congregation of the Scots' church, 
Swallow Street, gave an harnlonious call to the rev. John Marshall, to be 
thfeir minister in place of the late rev. Dr. Nicol. — May 6. On SuiMiay, at 
the parish church of St. Paul, Covent Garden, a converted Jew was ordained 
by tne right rev. the lord bishop of St. David's, in the presence of a very large 
congregation. 

'Sew Chapels. — Oct. 31. A new meeting-house at Somers'Town, in lieu of 
that burnt down, March 8, 1820, was opened for public worship ; preachers, 
rev. Drs. Waugh and Rippon; and the rev. Mr. Ivimey. — Noro. 1. A new 
baptist chapel was opened in Alfred Place, Kent Road ; preachers,' rev. 
Messrs. Stoddart, of Pell Street; Shenstone, of Silver Street; and Chin, 
of Walworth. .':Jk 

BEDFORDSHIRE. «P 

. Death, — May, Rev. W. Freeman, pastor of the baptist church at Car- 
dington Cotton End. 

JEcclesiastical Preferment. — Rev. T. Barber, B. D. Houghton Conquest, ^• 
cum Houghton Goldople annexed, R. 

BERKSHIRE. 

Deaths. — March 9, At Maidenhead Bridge, N. Pocock, esq., the cele- 
brated marine paipter, 81. — April 22. At Windsor, rev. J. Graham, M. A., 
Titar, and chaplain to the duke of York, 65. 

EcclesiasHcal Preferments. — Rev. J. S. Clarke, LL. D., domestic chaplain 
to the king, a prebendary of Windsor. — Rev. Isaac Gossett, A. M., chaplain 
at Windsor Castle, and minister of Datchett, New Windsor, V. 

BUCKINGHAMSHIRE. 

Deaths. — March, At Tyringham, rev. J. Praed. — April 5. J. Johnson, 
esq., of Seymour Court, near Marlow, author of various political letters, &c., 
under tlie signature of Timothy Trueman. — 16. In his 74th year, rev, 
Thomas Scott, R. of Aston Sandford, Bucks, author of the well known Com- 
mentary on the Scriptures, the " Force of Truth,'* and many other valuable 
theological works. He retained the full vigour of his mental faculties to the 
last. — May. At Olney, aged 65, Elizabeth Robinson, better known by the 
humble appellation of ** Poor Bet Robinson." She was considered in the 
town and neighbourhood to have been the Crazy Kate of Cowper's Task. 

Ecclesiastical Preferment. — Rev. £. M. Willan, Oving, R. 

V CAMBRIDGESHIRE. 

Deaths. — March, At Thorney, aged 76, rev. J. Girdlestone, M. A., 
incumbent curate of Thorney Abbey for more than 50 years. — April 23. 
At Landbeach, rev. T. C. Burroughs, M. A., R. 

Eccl^iojstical Pr^ermen^s.— Rev. Edward Addison, B. D.^Landbeacb, R. 
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. University Intelligence, — May 1. The first stone of the new observatory 
was laid by the rev. Dr. Wordsworth, vice-chancellor. 

CHESHIRE. 

Deatht. — March, At Macclesfield, rev. J. Norbury. 

Ecclesiastical Preferments. — Rev. W. H. Galfeldiro Mann, B. A., Bow- 
don, V. — Rev. Joshua King, M. A., R. of St. Matthew's, Bethnal Green, 
Woodchurch, R. 

Ordination, — Oct, 12. Rev. J. Swinton, and James Bradford, as pastors 
with rev. James Thompson, over the particular baptist church at Hill Cliff, 
vnth its branches at Cheiry Lane and Little Leigh. 

CORNWALL. 

Deaths. — March. At Wick St. Mary, rev. Edward Baines, R. 

Ordination. — Jpril \%, Rev. Alexander Good, late of East Bergholt, 
Sluffolk, (grandson of the late rev. Peter Good, of Havant) over the Inde- 
pendent church and congregation at Launcestou, Cornwall. 

CUMBERLAND. 

Deaths, — March 20. AtWigton, Sarah Johnstone, 110. She was a native 
of ScotliJid. — May. As the eldest sun of Mr. R.Armstrong, of Brampton, 
was returning home from Hawistle, he was struck down by lightning, and 
both he and his horse were instantaneously killed. When he was found, 
all his clothes, with the exception of his stockings and shoes, were torn to 
pieces, and some of the fragments were picked up at nearly an hundred 
yards distance. There were deep wounds m the neck and thigh, and the 
•few clothes which remained, were burning when found. The saddle was 

ro torn to pieces, and the hair nearly singed off the horse. 
DERBYSHIRE. 

Ecclesiastical Preferment. — Rev. S. Butler, D. D., head master of 
Shrewsbury school, archdeaconry of Derby. 
,^ Miscellaneous Intelligence. --SW G. Crew, high sheriff of this county, 
lately called on the nobility and gentry to discontinue the assize balls, as 
being held at a most improper time for gaiety and pleasure. He proposed the 
kin]^ birth day and the Michaelmas ^session?, as more proper periods.' 
The example he has so laudably set, will, we hope', be speedily followed in 
other counties. 

DEVONSHIRE- 

Deaths, — March, Rev. C. B. Daniel. — April 2. At Sidmoiith, rev. W. 
Jenkins, 72. — 12. At the chapel-house, Stonehouse, of ap apoplectic seizure. 
Rev. A.J. Simon, minister of the lai^e I^map Catholic congregation of 
the three towns. — 16. Rev. J. V. Brutton ; he was at church on Sunday,, 
and appeared in usual health ; but was found dead in his bed on the following 
morning. — May, At Cornwood, near Plymouth, aged 100, J. Sherrill^ retaiti- 
ing the use of all his faculties to the last. 

Ecclesiastical Preferments.'— Vitv,T,'LBmt^^ Halberton, V. — Rev. W, 
Jenkins, M. A., Sidmouth, V. — ^Rev. J. Townsend, Taunton, St. James's; 
patron, sir T. B. Lethbridge, bart. — Rev, W. Chanter, Welcombe, P. C— . 
Rev. T. Hobbs, Templeton, R. 

' Ordination. — Dee, 13. Rev. M. Pulsford, ov«^ the baptist church at 
Great Torrington. 

Miscellaneous Intelligence, — ^The episcopal palace of Exeter is under- 
going a thorough repair, at an expense of apout <;£*S000. which is to be de* 
frayed jointly by the dean and chapter, and thelate and the present bishops. 

DORSETSHIRE. 

Death, — Teh, Aged 101, a woman of the name of Stanley, widow of the 
late Peter Stanley, well known in the counties of Wilts, Hants, and Dorset, 
s king of the Gyfteies, of which she was qu eeir dowager. 
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New Church, — A new parish church, dedicated to St. James, has lateljr 
been opened in the towp of Poole. 

Philanthropic Intelligence. — The magistrates have ordered a com mill 
to be erected in Dorchester Gaol, for the employment of the prisoners 
sentenced to hard labour. From its peculiar construction, while it forces 
a(i active continuance of work, it will prove a source of emolument to the 
<J6anty. 

DURHAM. 

Death,^-March 23. At South Shields, Mrs. Hannah Marshall, 101. 

New ChurcheSf SfC. — I1ie chapel belonging to the establishment at Hylton 
Ferry, near Sunderland, erected and endowed in 1817, at the sole expense 
of captain Maliki^, R. J^., having had a number of free seats for the neigh- 
boiuring poor^ added by a grant of «£500. from the society for enlarging and 
baikling churches and chapels, was lately consecrated by the bishop of St, 
David's. 

ESSEX. 

Death. — May 8. At Laytonstoue, of a rapid decline, rev. W. Hanbury, 
M.A., chaplain to his majesty's palace court. 

Ecclesiastical Pref'ermenis.-r^ev. T. Mills, chaplain in ordinary to the 
Jjing, Little Henny, R — Rev. R. Hoblyn, R. of All Saints, Colchester, St. 
Lawrence, Newland, R. — Rev. F. Corsellis, M.A., Tingrinhoe. V. 

GLOUCESTERSHIRE. 

JEcclesiastical Preferment. — Rev. J. Mayo, M.A., Qzleworth, R. 

HAMPSHIRE. 

Deaths. — April. At Bearbridge Farm, near Winchester, Mr, Km*ght, a- 
very eccentric character, in the 80th year of his age. He had not been at 
church for many years, his house having been formerly robbed whilst he 
attended divine service ; he kept no chair in his house, his only seat being a 
sack of com, which was also his pillow : he always got his corn in on sledges 
made of boards nailed together; he never baked loaves of bread, but had 
lus corn ground one way, which he had made into cakes. His house 
appeared as if never cleaned. He has left the whole of his property to a 
niece, who lived with him from a child, and was accustomed to his habits. 
—SO. At Belle Vue, near Southampton, admiral sir Richard Rodney Bligh, 
G.C.B. Born in Cornwall, in 1737, of an ancient and noble family, he 
entered at a very early period of life the naval service of his country, to 
virhich his godfather, the celebrated lord Rodney, had been so distinguished 
a^ ornaqjeut. In November, 1794, having attained to the rank of post 
oiptain, and to the command of the Alexander of 74 guns, he exhibited, in 
a most uneqqal combat with a French squadron, consisting of 5 ships of 74 

gaps, 3 large frigates, and a brig, such courage and abilities, a» have never 
een surpassed in the annals of the British navy. He has left behind him, 
besides several daughters, all married, one son, captain George Miller Bligh, 
R.N,, who was severely wounded by a muskeg shot through the breast, in 
the memorable battle of Trafalgar, in which he served as lieutenant to the 
Victory, to which ship he was appointed at the express desire of lord 
Nelson, fron a merited regard to his gallant father's distinguished conduct 
in the service. 

HEREI'OKDSHIREt 

Ecclesiastical Preferments.r-r-Reyr W, Evans, A,M., Wigraore, V,— Rev. 
£dwai;d Howells, Preston cum Bli^kemore, V. 

^Ordinations. — Dec. 14. Rev. Siarnuel Blackmore, late a student a' 
Bristol, over the Baptbt church -mL^ytaa.— April 13. Rev. B. Coombs* 
frqin Stepn«y Aca^eray^ over the Baptist c^arch A Ross. 
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' HUNTINGDONSHIRE. 

On Monday, the 23d of April, the rev. T. Wilsr^cton, rector of Colne, 
relused to read the burial service over the deceased body of John Astwbod, 
because he had not been tmptized according to the ceremonies of the church 
of England, his parents being Dissenters. ■ We doubt not but that his 
diocesan, pn the representation of the Protestant Society for the Protection 
of Religious Liberty; will soon, teach this reverend bigot, that his knowledge 
of the ecclesiastical law of the land is on a p^r with his Christian charity. 

KENT. 

.Deaths. — Feb. At Stonehouse, in the 108th year of her age, M. Clarke, a 
native of Dundee. Tea was her constant beverage, and she never drank 
either beer or sfurits.— *15. At Ettham, rev. Dr. Wilgress, R. of Rawretfa, 
Essex, and late reader at the Temple Church. — March. At Bromley, in hiff 
6jcth year, rev. W. Girdlestone, R. of Killing cum Salthouse. — At Hin- 
nington, rev. M. Preston, D.D., vicar. — April 5. At Greenwich Hospital, 
admiral sir John Colpoys, governor of that asylum. — May 15. At Woolwich, 
John Bonnyc«stle, esq., long eminent as the author of very able treaties 
on Arithmetic, Geometry, Trigonometry, Algebra, Astronomy, and other 
valuable elementary works in Mathematics, and for many years professor of 
Mathematics in the Royal Military College. 

Miscellaneous Intelligence.'^An aperture, nearly two miles and a half 
in length, is now effected for a tunnel under the hills between Gravesend 
and Rochester, to complete the canal uniting the Thames and Medway. 

LANCASHIRE. 

Jf^ Death,^—May 4. At Manchester, where he was to preach on the 8uc« 
' ceeding Sabbath, the rev. Noah Blackburn, for many years the laborious ^ 
and exemplary pastor of the Independent congregation at Delph. So sudden , 
and so tranquil was bis death, that when his wife rose from his tide in the 
^ m^orning, she supposed that he was asleep — but it was a sleep which koews 
' no waking, until the resurrection of the just, in which the uniform evidence 
of his faith and works leaves no room to doubt that he will have a part. 
Tbe two last texts he preached from, on the Sunday preceding his death, 
were remarkable : ** My times are in thy bands,^' and *' I heard a voice 
froin heaven saying, Blessed are the dead which die in the Lord.'' To him . 
may we well apply the remainder of the latter passage, ** He rests from his 
labours, and his works do follow him.** 

Ecelesiasticai Preferments. — ^Rev. Lowther Grisdale, Walrasley, P. C,-:^ 
Rev. Dr. Williams, of Stroud, to the church of St. Matthew, Hiveipodl; on 
the nomination of rev. Dr. HoUiday, V. of Stanton, Salop, 

LEICESTERSHIRE. 

Death. — March, At Billesd/en, Hugh Philips, ;105* 

LINCOLNSHIRE. 

Deaths. — Feb, 14. At North Cockerington,Mrs. J. Foster, 100, — At Deep« 
ing St. James, Mrs. E. Cook, 100.-^ JfrfrcA 2* At Telford, near Homcastle, 
rfiv. J. Dymoke, rector of Brinkhill. — -May. Rev. J. Myers, R. of Wyberton, ^ 
&c. many years chaplain fit Grimsthorpe Castle.— :6. Whilst attending divine 
service, at Horbling Church, the rev. Bernard Cracroft, rector of East Keel, 
and vicar of South Elkington; he expired whilst surrounded by his family 
in his pew, from an attack of oiigtna pec^om. 

Ecclesiastical Preferments. — Rev. Matthew Bamett, of Market Rasen, 
North Witlingham, V. ; patron, Ayscoghe Boucherett, es<|., of WiUingham 
House. — Rev. James Ginard, M.A., V, of Wooton, Caboilme^ V. — ^Rev. T. 
f uruessy B^W 03(C«iK(bj H -^Hon^^ad few. J. Fortncuey M. A., • Andsrby 
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cum Cumberworth, R. — Rev. R. Sessons, head master, and rev. Richard 
Thomas^ under master, of Lincoln Grammar School. 

*Nea Chapel, — March 22. A hew chapel was opened at Ilomcastle; 
preachers, rev. Messrs. Byron, of Lincoln ; Pain, of Hoxton Academy ; 
abd Uaynes, of Boston. 

MIDDLESEX. 

/ Deaths, — March. Mrs. Evans, at the Post Office, Hampstead; an old 
add respectable inhabitant, and a native of Dorchester. — Mrs. Jane Wat- 
kins, of the same place, after a long illness, which she sustained with 
anmurmuring resignation. — 15. At her house, on Holly Bush Hill, Hamp- 
stead, Mrs. Priscilla Lepper, aged 71; she was universally respected and 
beloved by all who knew her. These three individuals belonged to the 
congregation and church of the rev. J. Snelgar, and died within the period 
of three weeks. 

^Ordination, — Oct, 26. Rev. Joskih Durham, late of Stepney Academy, 
over the Baptist church at Bromley. 

MONMOUTHSHIRE. 

Deaths, — Teh, 10. At Caerwent, near Chepstow, Charles King, a 
labourer, 107. — May. At Tregerog, rev, J. Williams, 29. 

170RFOLK. 

t 

Deaths. — May. At Stalham, rev. J. Bemey. — ^Rev, R. E. Brown, of 




History and Antiquities of the Cathedral of Ely. 
through his patronage that Mrs. Elizabeth Bentley, a self-educated poetess 
of Norwich, was first known to the public ; and shortly before his death, a 
second selection from her compositions was printed under his superintend- 
-aiice. 

EccUsiastieal Preferment, — ^Rev. W. Ewin Girdlestone, Relling, with 
• Salthouse annexed, R. 

KORTHAMPTONSHIRE. 

• Denth. — March. Rev. W. Stalman, son of rev. W. Stalman, of Stoke 
Bmeme, fellow of Brazen Nose College, Oxford. 

Eccietiastical Preferment. — ^Rev. R. R. Bloxam, A.M., to be master of 
the school at Gainsborough. 

NORTHUMBERLAND. 

Deaths. — March. At North Shore, near Newcastle, Mrs. Elizabeth 
Dryden, 107. — At CuUercoats, Mrs. Armstrong, 103. 

NOTTINGHAMSHIRE. 

Deaths,— May, Rev. J. T. Jordan, B.D., R. of Hickling.— At East Ret- 
ford, rev. R. Morton, 77. 

Ecclesiasiical Preferment, — ^Rev. T. Beckwith, East Retford, V. 

OXFORDSHIRE. 

' Deaths,— May, Rev, James Griffiths, D.D., master of University Col- 
lege, and prebendary of Gloucester.— Rev. W. T. Beer, of Worcester 
College. 
Ecclesiastical Preferment, — ^Rev. J. Cleobury, Piddington, V. 

RUTLANDSHIRE. 

Death, — May. At Oakham, of an abscess in his head, rev. M. Mac- 
^rlane, curate, 33. 

SHROPSHIRE. 

, Death. — April 14. In th^ act of retiring to rest, at Oldbury, near Bridge- 
north^ r«v. 'Ci Mos^s Lyster^ R. of Nuiito% Billtngsley^ and Oldbarj, 68. 
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Ecclesiastical Preferments — Rcfv.T. H. Lowe, A.M.» second portion of 
Hol^te, R. — Rev. J. H. Bromby^ V. ofHullyChenwardine, V. 

SOMERSETSHIRE. 

Deaths.'^March. Rev. L. H. Luxton,'B.A., prebendary of VVells, rarnister 
of Taunton St. James, and Ash Priors, and vicar of Holcombe Baniell, 
l)evon. — At Crewkerne, rev. Mr. Blake.r— W. Meyler, esq., 4b; joint pro- 
jprietor'and editor of the Bath Herald^ whose poetical productions early 
obtstined the prize at Bntheaston villa. — 9. At Bath, S. Ram, esq., of j^ams- 
fort, CO. of Wexford, a bencher of the Middle Temple, 77. — 16. In his 27th 
year^ at the Lodge, Weston-in-Gordano, rev. Kdward Newcome, A.B., of 
Jesus College, Cambridge, son of the late archbishop Newcome. — May 2. 
At Clifton, in her 82d year, Mrs. Hester Lynch Piozzi^ formerly Mrs. .Thrale, 
the friend and chit-chat biographer of Johnson, and one of the, Delia- 
Cruscan poets deservedly lashed by Giflford, in his Baviad and Msviad. 
She was also a leading member of the Baa Bleu sisterhood. — 15. In a house 
for the insane, near Bristol, Dr. Calcott, the celebrated composer . of glees.*-- 
13. At Bristol^ rev. Dr. Ford, V. of Melton Mowbray, 79. 

Ecclesiasticul Preferments. — Rev. W. Proctor Thamas, LL.B., Hol- 
combe, prebendary in \yells Cathedral. — Rev. P. A. French, Thorp Ft^lcon, 
R.^— Rev. R. T. W bailey, M.A., prebendary of Wells, Ilchester, and Yeovil- 
ton, R R. — Rev. J. Turner Corston, V. — Rev. W. Harvey, LL. B., * Crow- 
combe, R. — Rev. J. Townsend, Taunton St. Mary, P. C.^ — Rev. Richard 
Porter,' master of the Chapter Grammar School, Bristol. 

'Ordination. — Dec. 20. Rev. W. H . Guy, from Hackney Academy, over 
the Independent church assembling at Hope' Chapel, Bristol Hotwells. 

STAFFORDSHIRE. 

Ecclesiastical Preferments^ — Rev. J. J. Drewe, Alstonefield, V. — Rev. J. 
Roberts, curate of St. Michaers, Derby, Quamford, P. C. — Rev. J. T. Law, 
A.M., son of the bishop of Chester, mastership of St. John's Hospital, Lich- 
field. 

SUFFOLK* 

Ecclesiastical Preferments. — Rev. T. Holmes, A.M., Holbroke, R. — Rev. 
H,> W. Rous Birch, Yoxford, V., and.Bedfield, R.; patrbn, lord Rous.*^ 
Rev. Sterling Moseley .Westhorp Sibton, V., with Peasenhall chap. 

SURREY. 

Deaths. — March 9. At his seat. Ham House, near Richmond, Wilbraham 
Tollemache, earl of Dysart. His sister, lady Louisa Manners, becomes the 
representative of the ancient and noble family of the Tollemaches, succeed- 
ing also to her brother's titles.-^Moy. At Kennington^ rev. M. Breton, 
D.D., 74. 

Ecclesiastical Preferment. — ^Rev. Henry St. John, Putney, P. C; pn the 
nomination of the dean and chapter of Worcester. 

SUSSEX. 

• Deaths.— March. At Chichester, rev. J. B. Carpenter, R. of Elsted. — ' 
.April 1. At Brighton, sir Charles Bdnaonstone, of Dunheath, hart., M.P, 
for the county of Stirling. — 7. At Milan, rev. VV. H. Campion, R. of West- 
meston and Street. . 

Ecclesiastical Preferments. — ^Rev. R. Chester, A JVI., Elstead, R. ; patron 
lord Selsey. — Rev. U. Proctor, A.M., head master of Lewes School. 

Ordination — t'eb. 28. Rev. James Puntis, late student at Stepney Aca^ 
demy, over the Baptist church at Battle. 

- • Afczp Chapel.— Feb. 27. A new Baptist place of worship, called Zioi^ 
Chapel, was opened at Battle; preachers, rev. Messrs. Shirley^ of Seveii 
Oaks ; Ivimey, and Hoby, of London. 
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'Alitcellaneous Intelligence. — An additional service is to be performed al 
Uie parish church of Brighton every Sunday, to commence at seven o'clock 
in tiie evening. This important regulation has been adopted at the sug- 
cntion of his majesty, who maintains the extra curate, necessary for the 
fulfilment of the ^uty, from his privy purse. 

WARWICKSHIRE. 

Deaths, — March B. Rev. J.C. Townsend, R. of Allerton. — At Birchfield 
Ikmse, near Birmingham, sir Mark Sanders, bart., 70. 

Ecclesiattical Preferment, — Rev. Laurence Panting Gardiner, D.D., St. 
Philip's, Birmingham, R.; patron, the bishop of Lichfield and Coventry. 

■New Chapel, — Nov. 15. A new Baptist meeting-house was opened at 
Naptou, near Southam; preachers, rev. Messrs. Franklin, of Coventry; 
Gnffiths, of Long Buckby ; and Bottomley, of Middleton. 

•Miscellaneous Intelligence, — N early o£2000 has already been subscribed 
towards establishing a society for the encouragement of the fine arts at 
Birmingham* Sir.R. Lawley, bart., the first projector, besides a^handsome 
subscription, presented to it^a valuable collection of casts from tbe antique. 

WILTSHIRE. 

'I)eaths,' — March. At Shirston, Jacob Taylor, ased 103. He was a native 
ofCalne, and in early life was a drover to Smithfieid market. He had 
laboured under no bodily infirmity, except a defect in his eyesight, until the 
day preceding his death, having, during the last year of his lite, freauently 
j^iime^ed 10 miles to procure lime, which he afterwards disposed of in 
the neighbourhood. — May, At Broad Hinton, rev. W. Andrews, M.A., 
chaplain to lord Blauey, sometime assistant lecturer at High Wycombe. — 
3. 'At Calne, the rev. T. Greenwood, 80. 

Ecclesiastical Preferment. — Rev. W. Jennings, V. of East Garston,, 
Berks, living of Baydon ; patron, sir F. Burdett, bart. 

WORCESTERSHIRE. 

Death. — Feb, 25. At Worcester, in his 74th year. Admiral West. 

YdRKSHIRE, 
■ Deaths.'^March. Rev. Mr. Moss ; rev, J. Thompson. — At Brompton, 
J.Howard, carpenter, 101. — 2. Rev. C. Hunter, pastor of the Baptist church, 
at Richmond. — At Thornton Hall, ;iear Bedale, in the 8Sd year of his age, 
F^erick Dodsworth, D.D. senior canon of Windsor^ R. of Spenilthome, 
BodP. C. of Cleasby, in the county of York.' — 9. At an advanced age, rev. 
J^hq l\Iyers, of Shipley-hall, near Bradford, and R. of Wyburlon, Lincoln- 
shire. — 21. At Dore, near Sheffield, Mr. George Wainwright, 107. — ^At 
Whitby, in the 43d year of his age, Thomas Datenian, M.D. late of Blooms- 
bury ^uare, Loudon, physician to tbe Public Dispensary and ta the Fever 
Hospital. He was very assiduous and skilful in his profession, and con- 
tributed to its literature the following valuable works: — " Delineations of 
the Cutaneous Diseases." '^ A Practical Synopsis of Cutaneous Diseases, 
according to the Arrangement of Dr. Willon.'' •* A succinct Account of 
the Typhus or Contagious Fever of this country, with the appropriate Method 
of Treatment as practised in the House of Recovery, &c." " Reports 
on the Diseases ot London, and the State of the Weather, from 1804 to 
1816, including practical Remarks on the Causes and Trea^ent of the 
fonner.*'-^3ffly. Rev. W. Northend, late dissenting miilister of Brighouse, 
neafr Halifalf^ — 17. In the 77th year of afee, rev. W. Richardson, sub-chanter 
of the Cathedral, incumbent C. of St. Michael-le-Belfrey, and V, of St. ' 
Sanlpson's, York, where he had exercised his: ministry within a few days of 
50 years. 
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Ecclenaslicat Preferment. •— Rev. J. Sniytli, Keyinghamy P. C. ; rev* W» 
Wyvill, B.A. Spenithome, R. ; rev. W. L. Rickard, Ru6R)rUit P. C- ; rev. 
£• Jones, Donnington, R. ; rev. C. Musgrove, A.M. \yhitkij;k„ V. ; rev. 
W. Baiobridge, of Tweedmoutb, to be head master of Knaresborough 
Grainrimr School. 

Ordination. — Nov, 7. Rev. B. Nightingale over the two Independent 
churches at Newton and Whymond Houses. 

New Qhurches, 4«.— ^The plans for the erection of three new churches 19 
Leeds, are finally agreed upon, and ^10,000. is expended upon eacii churoh. 
iSe^. 20. A new chapel. in the Independent denomination was opened 
at Ecclesfield ; preachers, rev. Mr. Bennett, of Rotlierham ; Dowden and 
Smith, of Shemeld. — ^March 15. A new Baptis.t chapel was opened at 
Steep Lane, So werby; preachers, Dr. Steadman, of Bradford ; rev. Messrs^ 
Mann, of Shipley ; Cockin, of Halifax ; and Dyer, of Bacup. 

Philanthropic Inteliigence, — A new house of correction, upon an iin* 
proved principle, is about to be erected on the Humber Bank at Hull, at aft 
estimated expense of «£* 19,000. In it the prisoners are to be employed itt 
such labours as they are competent to undertake. 

Wales.- 

Deaths.-^Feb. 2^» Risv. J.^fubb, of Presteign. — March, At Baritiouth^ 
Rev. T. Edwards. — At Maes y Groes, near Bangor, rev. J. Roberts, M. A;, 
R. of Llanllechyd, Caernarvonshire, and of Kjddington, Oxfordshire. — May^ 
At Swansea, at an advanced age, Rev. Dr. Jenkins. -^N ear Brigend, Gla- 
morganshire, rev. C. Galley, A.M. R. of Crokorne, Devon. 

Ecclesiastical Preferments. — Rev. Robert Williams to the living of 
Uandyfrog, Anglesea. — Rev. J. Jones, Llanvyrnnch and Penrith, RR; 
Pembrokeshire. — Kev. J. H. Cotton, to the living of Llanfleched, Anglesea. 

Ordinations. — June 1, (1820). — Rev. Tibothy Thomas, jun. over the 
Baptist church at Newcastle Emlyn, Caermartheushire.-^j^ttgttjf 1 . Rev. 
Mr. Ashford over the newly formed Baptist church at Welshpool. — May 16» 
Rev. W. Hammerton, at Bethesda chapel, in Gower, Glamorganshire, t6 
assist in the churches gathered together by several ministers under the 
patronage oflady Barham. 
' New Chapels, — Oct. 10. A new Baptist chapel was opened at Pen-alt, 
near Monmouth; preachers, rev. Messrs. Fry, of Colefonl; Phillips, ofCaep* 
leon; Lewis, of Chepstow; and James, of Pontrhydyrun., — 25. A ne^ 
Baptist chapel was opened at Monmouth ; preachers, rev. Messrs. Fry, of 
Coleford ; Williams, of Ryeford ; and Hawkins, of E^stcombe.— ^ot). 21. A 
new Baptist chapel, Called Glasgoed Chapel, was opened in the parish of 
Llanladock; preachers, rev. Messrs. Heley, of Uanweamoth; Evans, of 
Peny-gam 5 Thomas, of Abergavenny; and Phillips, of Caerleon. — Dee, i\ 
A new Baptist chapel was opened at Ragland ; preachers, rev. Messrs. 
Dyke, of Abergavenny ; Phillips, of Caerleon; Jones, of Monmouth; and 
Davies, of Hereford. — Jlfoy 14. The foundation-stone of b new chApel, t6 
be called Immanuel Chapel, the fifth erected in Glamorganshire at the 
expense oflady Barham, was laid by rev. W. Hammerton.^ 

SCOTLAND. vv*. 

Deaths, — Feb, 2. Rev. James Innes, minister of Vestefv ^st Lothian, in 
the 88th year of his age, and 61st of his ministry. — 7. At Sti^ Manse, 
rev. Alexander Ker, jun.— JWorcA 12. At Banff, rev. A. Gordon, 62. — 28 At 
Paisley, rev. John Fmdlay, D.D. minister of the High Church for upwards of 
40year&. — Apr,^. At Edinburgh, Dr.James Gregory, professor of the practice 
of niedicine i\\ the university of Edinbui^li, and first physician to bis majesty 
for Scotland. The remains of this highly distinguished and amiable man 
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Were interred at the Ciinongate chdrcli-yftrdon the 7th," attended* by -the 
•lord 'pix)vdst and inagistrates, all the m^.rnbeis* of the- uufversity, and'. an 
immense number of sorrowing friends; - He' was tiiefoUith prOi>essor-of his 
famiJy, in a iiiieal decent; and from his imcftstor, David Gregory,- of 
Kinairdy^ he waa.the 16th descendant who had held a professorship in k 
British miiYersrty. — Apriit2. At Apjrfegirtti,- sir Alexander Jardine, bart. 
— IS. At Greenock, suddenW, the rev; RctmetbB&yne, minister of the GaeH* 
chapel, in the 54th year of his a§e^ and 39th of his ministry. — Mff^. At 
Shoal-house/ Anne M^Rae, 112. 

Eceleskistieal Preferments.^Ret, Mark Aitkins to the anited parisihes of 
Dyke and Moy, Morayshire.— -Rer. W. Proodfoot,- minister of Shott9> to the 
parish of A vendale, Hamilton ; - pHtron,' the duke of Hamilton. ' ' 

Ordination.— 'Bjev. David Yoang, called to be pastor of the associate 
congregation of Barrhead. 

University Intelligenee.-^The provost, magistrates, and council of Edin- 
bar^y on a leet, presented by the faculty of advocates, unanimoosl]^ 
'appointed sir Wm. Hamilton, bart. and Wm. Frascr Tytler, esq. advocates; 
to be joint professors of civil history and Roman antiquities, in the timversityv 
with benefit of survivorship. — Dr. Home has been chosen lo fill the chair of 
the practice of medicine in the university of Edinburgh^ vacant by the death 
of Dr. Gregorys 

IRELAND. 

Deaths, — Feb.^S. At Rockingham, in his 88th year, hon. col. King, 
governor of the county of Sligo, brother of Edward, earl of Kingston, ana 
uncle of the present earl. His charitable donations in the town of Balina 
alone are said to have amounted regularly to at least of^OOO. per anuum.'-r 
March, At Dublin, rev. Thomas Smyth, D,D, R. of Enniskillen, and V^. ol 
Santry.— 29. At Sumerville, near Cashel, Ireland, the most R*^ Dr. Patrick 
Everard, R. C. archbishop of Cashel. — April Q, At Mount Stuart, Rober^ 
marquess of Londonderry, Who is succeeded in his titles by his eldest sun, 
viscount Castlereagh. W« have great pleasure in communicating the fol- 
lowing information relative to the late marquess of Londonderry. ' On the 
estates, now his son's, there are no risings, no burnings, no nightly mob', 
no searching for arms, no putting people at the hazard of their lives — ^in'a 
word, there is no disturbance, because there are no grievances. Being 
informed by his factor that the tenants were unable to pay .their rents, he 
assembled tbeni, and inquired what tliey were able to pay. They made 
their estimates. He ordered their old leases to. be cancelled — gave them al) 
receipts in full — and desired new ones to be made out according to the 
fair value of corn, and under the new leases his tenantry at present occupy 
their lands. But his lordship did not stop here. Sqme of the tenants had 
paid above the fair value of the land, in accordance with the terms of their 
agreement. '* These tenants must,*' said the venerable nobleman, '* have 
depriv$;d themselves of ihe comforts and even the necessaries of life. We 
must refund them a proportion of the rents.*^ A great part was accordingly 
refunded, One widow lady received j£^QO, and odd, back, and with the 
rest has tier land at present on easy terms. This is doing the thing like a 
nohlemaq^ like a man of humanity. It was almost the last act of the late 
lord Londonderry's life. — 26. At Belfast, in the 46th year of his age, i-ev, 
W. Ncilspn, D.D. M.R.I.A. professor of Latin, Greek, aiid Hebrew, and 
head masitor of the classical school in the Belfast Academical Institution. 
He was apthor of the "Greek Exercises and Idioms," and of the ** English 
and Irish Grammars,'' published under his name ; and about a year before 
his death jave to the world an edition of" Moore's Greek Grammar," with 
large additions and iujprovcments, an elementary Work already ado^ ted as 
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A test book in some of the universities of Scotland, and which has met with 
the decided approbatioQ of the most competent judges^- His literary cha- 
racter, rnvrticnlariy as a linguist, stood so high that the university of Glasgow, 
in whicn he had been educated, conferred upon him the degree of doctor in 
divinity, an honour as unexpected as it was unsolicited. From 1797 to 
1818, he was the Presbyterian minister of Dundaik, from which place he 
removed in the latter year to Belfmst. 

Eccletiattical Prefermenti.-^BjQy, R. M. Mant, Mountsea V. and Kil- 
lodarwan K. in the diocese of Killaloe.*— Dr. Laffin to be archbishop, and 
the very rev. Dr. Wright to be vicar capitular of the Roman catholic arch- 
diocese of Cashel. 



SUMMARY OF MISSIONARY PROCEEDINGS. 



In resuming our Summary of Missionary Proceedings, unavoidably 
omitted in the last Number, we are happy, on the whole, to have abundant 

- Cause for congratulating the Christian public on the endouraging complexion 
of the information communicated by the various societies, within the lakt 
six months. 

The SociETT FOR Promoting Christian Knowledge has recently 
received a very large addition to its funds, in the munificent legacy of 
<£30,000. 3 per cent consols, bequeathed by the rev. Edward Parkinson, 
late rector of Great Leigh, £ssex ; and of other considerable bequests. Of 
it^ large, though not rapidly increasing revenues, <;£* 1000. has been granted 
to the special fund, for counteracting infidel publications, whose operations, 
if .they have not been as effectual as could be wished, have, at least, been 
most zealous. In India there are now five dibcesan and district committees 
in connexion with this society, and they are actively engaged in the establish- 
ment of schools, in circles consisting of five native, and one central English 

1 school. The first circle in the neighb9urhood of Calcutta is nearly com- 
ideted : and, under the direction of the active bishop of that diocese, a 
Christian schbol, somewhat on the footing of an English parochial one, is 
about to be erected on a spot, liberally granted by government — ^from funds 
left by will at his lordship's disposal, for some charitable purpose. Depots 
for the sale and distribution of the books and tracts of the society, haVe 
also been established in difterent parts of Bengal, and new ones are esta- 
blishing, for the supply, amongst others, of the military hospitals, orphan 
schools, and other public establishments ; and also of the pilot schooners, 
of this extensive and thickly populated commercial district. A considerable 
increase has lately been observed with pleasure, in the demand for Bibles, 
a supply of which^ with other religious works, has been sent to John Adams 
and his little interesting colony on Pitcaim's island — whence it is hoped, 
that some opportunity will, ere long, be found of conveying the knowledge of 
the Christian region to some of the neighbouring islands, whose thhabitan^ 
never heard the name of God or of his Son. Eight bundred school books 
have also been placed at the disposal of the chaplain at New South Wales, 
who estimates tne number of children of European parents there, at 5,000. 
To meet the increasing demands of these new fields' of operation for its 
^exertions, the society has placed a further sum of «£ 1,000. at the disposal 
of the bishop of Calcutta, and adso voted £6yOQO. towards the establishment 
of a missionary college in the metropolis of that see. The district cbnMnittee 
at Bombay has lately had a considerable augmentation of its resources, in 
an annual grant of the governor in couBcil^-of 643 rupees, for the supply. 
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/through the committee, of a certain niimher of books to the English troops 
. in hospital, and the Eoglish seamen of the company*s cruisers. Co-ope- 
^ irating most cordially with the Bombay education society, they have (also 
engaged to supply all schools in any way connected with it, with books 
gratuitously, as they accordingly now do for 600 children, of whom about 
loo are natives. Ine committee at Madras are also equally active with the 
two already referred to ; they are carrying, on the establishment of book 
depots wjth vigour, and (be ancient missions of this venerable society in their 
-district are about to be re-established and increased with every prospect 6f 
. success. On their behalf, the chaplain at Palmacotta has recently visited 
those in that remote district, and reports of the condition of the two stationSy 
Nazareth and at Mothalloor, that he had seldom witnessed so much religion 
in a town in England, as was conspicuous there ; indeed, such was the effect 
of .the order observed in these two proteistant villages in the midst of a pagan 
land, that some of the Flinduos of the neighbourhood candidly admitted that 
they were very quiet and safe places. At present they are under the sole 
care of the native priests; one of them (Vissivarsemadur) converted since 
the last report of this society, a man of considerable abilities, as welf as of 
gtQuine piety, the clviplain heard deliver a sermon to his own congregati(^, 
that would have done credit to a minister of superior and more regular clerical 
education. Both to him and to Abraham, (the other native priest) their 
. flock and the surrounding Christians seem to be very warmly, attached, and 
if properly encouraged, they may be the means of doing much good. % 
a religious tract society, established in this presidency, in 1818, and having 
now an annual revenue of about ^140. three tracts, of 4,000 copies each, 
have been printed in Telogoo and Tamul, -in which last language Dr. Roitl§r 
has completed a translation of the liturgy of the church of England, now 
about to be introduced among the Palmacotta churches. 
• Our Moravian brethren are still proceeding slowly, but surely, in their 
lionourable work of at once evai gelizing and civiliziug the Hottentots of 
Southern Africa. At their flourisliing settlement of Gaudenthal, a garden in the 
niifUt of a desert, they have now 1,400 inhabitants, and 500 communicants, 
and are f^-equenUy cheered in their exertions by the dying testimony of these 
pDn verted savages to the truth i|i Jesus. The whole settlement evince ; 
in their conduct, the beneficial iafiuence of the instruction tlxey have 
. received,^ io changing them from worse than idle rovers, into industrious 
labourers, and us^iul members of society. In the re-established settlement 
of Eauon, rapid progress is making towards providing tlie missionaries^ 
and their interesting protegees, 162 in number, with the necessaries, and 
such of the conveniencies of life, as are (o be obtained in a region where the 
tiger, the. elephant, and the lion* dispute with them the possession of the 
soil, and the prqperty in their flocks and lierds, whilst they must live in 
constant jeqpardy of a repetition of the marauding incursions of more cruel 
men, hy which they were recently driven from their humble and peaceful 
colony in the pathless wild. Well, indeed, may it be said of them, that 
they go forth to their great work with their lives in their hands, but they 
go. forth, we rejoice to know, .beneath the guardian protection of Him who 
never slumbereth, but whose eyes are always upon those who do his wil(, 
and that to bless and to protect them. By His blessing on their endeavonrf, 
the prospect is widely changed since they came hither. Corn is now 
growing, where, four mouths before, the bushes were so thick, that a dog 
could scarcely have n^e his way through them. The Cafiirees hav^ 
not ye^ exhibited any symptoms of a wish to break the treaty of peace they 
have entered into, and hopes are entertained that^ this disposition will be 
lasting. Li this hope we the more willingly indulge^ in that a race as wilcj. 
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%eem in knottier piirt of the world to have been subdued, by the blessing of 
Odd oh theif exeirtiohs, to habits of peace, order, and i^ligioo. 'The 
tnisdion to the Cherokee fikliafns, after kieariy twenty yeArs brpatieot wuting 
for the d(it-poui4hg of the spirit, and of ho]nh|it against hopif, has I'tbeentiy 
proved a most eminently successful ipne. Chiefly by k steady perseverance 
in educating the children of the natives, even iafter many of the warm IH^adb 
"of the mission had considered the measure hopeless, a general inquiry after 
die better road in which they were taught to tread has been excited in theif 
Jparents, especially in their mothers, who have here, as every where, the 
greatest influence over, and connexion with, the rising generation. A new 
station is about to he formed at Oustolochy, the capitsi, as it may well b^ 
termed, of the Cherokee nation, for there the national government holds itil 
meetings in a new council-^iouse, which, before the first talk was held there^ 
was, at the request of the assembled chiefs, dedicated by prayer dnd a sermon, 
to the living God. With that liberality and soimd policy which so emi* 
taently marks its condae^4fikchristiani^ing and civilizing the savage hordei 
by whom its states are surrounded, the American government has made 
this mission an annual allowance of 350 dollars, with a promise of an 
increased contribution, and an engagement to defray two thirds of the 
expences of whatever buildings may be erected by its agents. By ther con* 
tinned and combined exertion's of those agents, and of the government resident 
limongsd: the Cherokees, this wild and savage race are daily advancing in 
civilization. The English is now the bificl^ language of the country, and 
hot a few of its chiefs have adopted it as their vernacular one, discarding 
with their ludian speech, the more objectionable national customs in which 
they have most of them been trained trom their youth. Many of them have 
quitted the bow and the spear, for the scythe and the pmnihg-hook, and from 
mighty, hunters, have been converted into peaceful husbandmen. All their 
ehie)s, the younger ones especially, zealously espouse the cause of civiliza- 
fioh and instruction ; as the principal means of promoting which-, tfiey look 
With favour dud with confidence to the schools and chapels of the mis-' 
sionaries. 

In the great fidd of its exertion, the East Indies, the Baptist Misstok 
h still, we hope, making progress, though, from th6 deep-root^ prejudice' 
6f the people, that progress must, to all human apprehension, necessarily* 
bis slow, llie Scriptures and religious tracts are widiely distributing, and* 
Mm to be exciting inqniijes in every direction, though biit one' here ahd 
ihere seems openly to embrace the truths they inculcate. To bur apprehen* 
sioii, however, on^e of the most encouragiiTg prospects which presents itself 
for the general diffusion bf the Gospel amongst the countless millions of 
Hindostan, is the rapid progress evidently, made amongst -the hii^her classes 
by the Vedantic or monotheistical doctrines of their owif philosophers ; for' 
ceir^tiinly pore Deism' itself were far better grebnd to wotk ppoil, than the 
dorDl^icated and abstruse mythology — the num'erous rites aaa cefemonifes, 
8i)d porifidations and casts of the folio viers of Brahma, and his ten thousand- 
gods. One of the missionaries, who has travelled more than SOO miles 
N.W. of Delhi to the borders of the Punjab, distributed, in his way through: 
ditfr fruitful but benighted region, a' thouisand religious books and tracts,' 
flid amongst them copies of the Scriptures, in the various languages "spokeii' 
by the people whom he was likely to meet with in his intended route, arid' 
Who generally received them with thanks, as was especiiilly the cai^e* with* 
Ae Sikhs.. At Benares, and ih its neighbourhood, and indeed in many 
other districts, several Brahmins and TVIussulmen are visiting'th^ missioiraries' 
to get instructed in the new 'way bf $alvatidh bf which they- have lately* 
lleaiid ; and foi'the most part, receive gladly the copiies of the SNpriptares thid- 
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tracts oresented to ibem. At Serampore severe) copv^rtf bav^ ncpni^y 
•been aoded by baptism to the visible, as we hope by T^fM§r^fiOf^ (iiey are 
iKlded also to the invisible, church of God, some of wQoin ar^ Brahmins, 
one a Ciunese, and another, the devotee mentioned in the last summify. 
An Ascetic has also been baptized, who lived for years in the Soniilff>- 
'«bunds, among the wild beasts, wearing round his neck an amulet made 
■of the vertebra of serpents. At the valuable nnission press there the.Mah- 
ratta Bible is abnost finished, as are also the historical books in Punjabee, 
4md the Pentateuch in Telinga, Pushtoo, and Kunkeena. Ere this wel^ave 
also every reason to conclude that the New Testament has been printed 
.there in-Goojurattee, Bikaneer, Kashmeer, and Kumata. Five native young 
men have offered themselves as missionaries in the neighbourhood ot their 
^pective dwellings, and tender their services gratuitously. , In Java no 
very visible progress is making, excepting the preliminary measure of trans- 
lating the New Testament into Javanese, which is already done, as far as 
the epistle to the Colossians. Four members constitute the whole of the 
church there, but its paster is diligent in preaching and teaching, and is 
labouring hard fit the Herculean task of reducing the Malayan language to 
fome regular rules of orthography, and is translating from writings m it. 
At Sumatra a wider field has opened. Not long since the inhabitants of the 
neighbouring islands of Pulo N ias, containing a population of 100,000 souls, 
sent to Sir Stamford Raffles, to ask of what religion they should be, a question 
to w^ioh.tlie most appropriate answer was returned, when, at the sugr 
gestion of this enlightened governor, one of the two missionaries of this 
society lately arrived in Sumatra, determined to commence his labours 
amongst them ; with how fair a prospect of success Sir Stamford's letter 
|o one of the editors of this work, published in our last number^ will 
evince. , 

. Jn Jamaica large congregations are collected, and larger still might be 
gathered,, could accommodations be provided for the hundreds who are 
obliged to. go away from the missionary chapels unable to get admis>^ion 
there. Rules have been drawn up for the moral conduct of the negroes, 
and notwithstanding the opposition of some of their leaders, we are happ^ 
tfi hear that they are very generally observed. As many as 74 of this 
oppressed and long neglected race have at one time been received into the 
Christian, church, by baptism, and there is good reason to conclude, from 
the report of the missionaries, that due precaution is taken previous to the 
administration of this initiatory rite. Two nights in the week, for six weeks, 
had they been entirely engaged in examining candidates for communion, 
between forty or fifty of vtrhom were remanded on further probation, in t^e 
hope that many of them would soon be able to give, more satisfactory 
1^18 wers to the questions propounded to them. 

Of the extended exertions and encouraging, prospects of the Lovdqn 
^issioNART Sgciett vfe have already given a summary account in Mother, 
part of our work^ and to that we have comparatively little here to add. 
>he protecting hand of a kind Providence has again been manifested in 
preserving Mr. Campbell from all harm, on a journey 250 miles farther into 
the interior .of Africa than any European baa previously penetrated. The 
qistricts he visited are evidently more civ ilized than any of the native states 
of Southern Africa witn whicn we are acquainted, and there is therefore 
reason to hope that the missionaries whom the chiefs of Kurruchanee have 
consented to receive, may be the means of .doing much good n^ore speedily 
than has hitherto been the case in these inhospitable regions. It is probable, 
•blOf that the establishment of this new andtnost important mission ..may, 
ifa4 to t^^^s^ttlement of an English colon jt at Dela^ Bay, which pre- 
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' tents unusual advarniges to settlers, and such as in the hands of the Poitti- 
* puese, and for the uses of the South Sea whalers, have hitheitb beeii but 
: utUe improved in comparison with what may be done. In Lattakeo -but 
- little advance seems hitlierto to have been made in real piety; and pferhaps 
it is as much as we could expect, to find the missionaries well received and 
' accommodated by -the king and his people, who are said by Mr. and Mrs. 
Mbffiut,' who have arrived among thenl^ to be nnich sujf)erior lo othek* tribes 
-.<^the same savage race. Of the pleasing prOspc(its6penl&d in Mtildagds6ar 
we have already given an account in our report of the Society's an^ivei-sary, 
fimd no time will be lost in endeavouring to realize them. In Chirttf the 
. Word of life will, there is every reason to expect, ere long', be given in the 
? native language of its millions of population, the finishing stroke to- the 
translation of the Scriptures having been put by Dr. Morrison, on the S9th 
vof Nov., 1819. I'he mission, of which he is so distinguished an ornament, 
'notwithstanding the trials and opposition it has to contend with in so distant 
'ft region of the globe, goes on, upOn the whole, so prosperously,- that a species 
of tontine has been formed by the missionaries, for the providing a fund for 
.their widows and orphans. It affords us satisfaction to know that they are 
•.able to do this, and that they are also willing, though we are fuHy satis- 
.fied that the Christian public would never suffer the wives and children of 
•those to want tlie bread which perisheth, who had been their messengers in 
conveying to a world lying in darkness the Word of life. At Pulo relaiVg, 
aschool'fbr Malay and Kling children and adults has been opened by the 
.missionary of the Society, under the assistance of a native teacher. In fhe 
<£ast Indies the Society has sustained a great loss in the removal of -Mr. 
Pritchett, the indefatigable translator of the New Testament into the.Te- 
loogoo language, from his labours to his rest. His former colleagues ' are, 
however, endeavouring, by extra exertions, to make up, as far as possible, for 
his loss. A new chapel has been opened at Seringa patam, and a printing press 
-erected at Bellary, furnished bot-h with Canarese and European typies, so 
that it is reasonably hoped, that considerable progress will soon be made in 
•priating the Scriptures and tracts, at a spot possessing such petuliar ad- 
«vantuges' for their circulation through immense and thickly populated dis- 
tricts. Similar facilities for printing in the Taniul language have also been 
laffiorded to the mission at South Travancore, whence we are gratified 'to 
learn that the rajah of Tanjore has contributed 550 rupees towards the 
«xfience of a Christian place of worship now erecting at NagarioiJ,- whence 
' the missionaries itinerate to the neighbouring villages with some pleasing 
firospects of not labouring altogether in vain. At Seringapatam, Complee, 
-fieWam, and Hydrabad, missionaries are much wanted, and would be most 
cordially received. 

1 A tropical climate not agreeing with the state of Mr. KnilPs health,- be 
has been removed to St. Petersburgh, with an ultimate view to the deserts of 
Siberia, as the field of his useful missionary labours. 

Shortly after the London Missionary Society commenced its operations, 
a similar institution was formed, on a smaller scale, in the -sister kingdom, 
boderthe title of the Glasgow Missionary Society, coroperating with 
the former in a mission to the Foulah country, on the-N.W. coast of Africa, 
Mid also sending forth, independently, a few missionaries into the neighbour 
h^od of Sierra Leone. At both these stations the Society's agents laboured 
without any permanent success, and their zealous patrons at home stru^eid 
for many years in obscurity, with difficulties of no ordinary operation, silp- 
oessively opposed to the advancement of their defsign, which still, howetlEfr, 
they did not abandon, and at len^h they have suci^eeded in estabiisbt^ a 
fegular Christian missidn to the Caffres^ in whose savage hordes tlieir phti- 
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dpal Bfj^ is QQWy ve trusty labcfurip^aa a '^ minister adioiigit theCaffres^'^ 

ficqredited and SMp$)orted by the colonial goverameiit of the Cape, who faafe 

^fiir some time alsp maintained a fellow-Iaboiuwr in the. aame extensive^but 

. kMig neglected vineyaid, originally sent out from Eiigland by the London 

> )tfi$sjlonary. Society. It b reasonably hoped, that they wiileiiteod the same 

liber^ an4 et^ligotened patronagje to another minister, supported by the 

6h|s|;iow. institution, at whose cost two or three students are now training 

in the university of .that city, for laboripus exertion in (his, or some other 

. |iQttion;pf the heathen world, 

,To (fur . abstract of the report of the annual meeting of the CHuacfi 
Missionary Socibty there is not much further informatipn to be collected. 
Jb the Mediterranean Mr. Connor still continues his valuable labours. 'At 
Aleppo, lie sold a considerable number of Hebrew testaments to the Jexs; 
but the chief JRabbi soon issued a prohibition a^inst their ^purchasing the 
bpok^ though a cheap edition of the Old Testament would have met with 
an, easy sale. At Cyprus the consul has taken upon himself the distribution 
of the Scriptures, and the archbishop has bought andjpaid for 250 Greek 
Testaments., The Albanian translation of the New Testament is fintsbed, 
and Mr. Connor proposed to spend the winter in revising Hilarion's Turkish 
translation^ for the types of which the printer was waiting with mnch aiaiety. 
He very justly considers that Jerusalem' is not a proper place for a per- 
manent mission, thongli he strongly recommends its being visited; at the 
passoyer by one or other of the missionaries. He urges, with ' equal 
judiciousness,, that nothing but the Scripture should, at least for the present, 
Jbe circulated in Syria. Religious tracts, he justly observes, however well 
they may be intenaed to act, or though ever so cautiously written, wookl 
be very likely to excite jealousy in a people already sufficiently jealous of 
the operations of those whom they account heretics. 

At the anniversary meeting pf the Missionary Society at Regent's Town, 
i^erra Leone, on the S^th February in the last year, the gratifying spectacle 
Was exhibited of no less than five Chrislian i^ro commuuicanis appearing 
as public advocates of the cause, to which, under God, they owe their own 
conversion* Several, pleasing instances Imve also occurred of deep, and 
it is to be hoped that they will prove lasting,. impressions having been made 
911 the minds of the Africans ofall ages, and both sexes, by the preachmg 
and reading of the word. 

TJnder the ministry of the Methodist Missionaries in Hindostan, sooie 
of the native converts ifrom the worship of Rrahma to the faith of Christ, 
have died in the Lord,.. and one of these was a widow, who according to 
the horrid rites which ^he had abandoned* ought rather to hdve offered her- 
self up a suicidal victim on the funeral pile of her husband, whose death 
shp, on the other hi|nd,''.ws^ enabled t& bear with resignation to the will 
or him who has prpmised to be a father to the fatherless, and a husbandto ". 
the widow, and in whose promises he also exhibited satisfactory evidence of 
a saving faith. 

Directing our view across the Atlantic, we find that similarly encourage 
ine results and prospects crown and await the exertions of our brethnen and 
fellow-labourers there. • The two missionaries despatched to Smyrna, by the 
Amsrica.n Boabd of FoaEicN Missions, have arrived safely there.; and 
are now making considerable advances. in the study of the B^omaic, or 
|l^m Greek, into, which, by the .assistance of their kind tutor, professor 
Stamba^, of Scio, they have already translated the '' Dairymaa^s Daughter," 
with ^irhpse simple history; the. professor was so much anected, as to -weep 
at itsj>erusa), .and to give a pmference to her humble chamber ovier the 
apaslmfnU .of the splendid mansiopinwhicb he saL. With tbaassistaiiice 
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ef this inost useful mari) other tracts were speedily translated and printed ; 
.and -.under bis fnendly sanction, were distribqtea to every student in the 
University, and a large elementary school attached to it ; by whom they 
.wene^ indeed, received gladly. Teachers of 1e>tlier part^ of ttie isiaijd, Wnd 
of other and Jarger isles^ have appli^ for them for their scholars ; nod beeii 
partially . suf^ied with the first books which their jpupils were ever taught^ 
:8t;oace^ to read and to understand: their learning, if learning it night be 
oalled^ jiaving hitherto been confined to ceading the books used^^^^ the 
service of the church, which is altogether conducted in the nncient G^lt 
.tonguB) of which they know but the clmracters and the sound, as is th^ 
ssitse. with the poorer and ignorant Catholics, and the Latin prayers and 
iiesponses of tlieir sbter church. To the professor the missionaries al^m 
presented Paley's Evidences of Christianity, which he promis^ to re»d 
attentively, not only for his own advantage, but for the liene6t of his pupils; 
and also the .'' Young Minister*s Companion,*' from whfch he has somd 
thoughts of. making a printed selection for the use of ecclesiastics ; and 
jKhidb- the missionaries were delighted to hear him, in the lecture room of 
'idle University, read in Greek to his pupils, who dtiigently wrote down what 
he read. Bibles and Testaments have also been distributed by them in the 
Grecian isles, and on the continent. Nor is it one of ti>e least affecting 
4;ircumstances connected- with the progress of this new mission, that such h 
$he mutability of all earthly things, the once flourishing cluirches of Thes-^ 
salonica and Philadelphia, some of the earliest scenes of the apostolic 
labours, have been applicants for copies of the Word of God, which com* 
paratively few of the Greek churches possess eutire, and fewer still uiicor-* 
cnpted. After a residence of £ve months in Scios, these active missionaries 
returned to Smyrna which they very justly consider the fittest central 
station for a mission to the eastern shores of the Mediterranean — to a 
Christian, one of the most interesting portions of the globe. The Turkish 
government seems not likely to interfere with them, and agninst the ravages 
of the plague 4t is no longer doubtful that those ordinary precautions which 
the Turks are so infatuated »s to despise and reject (glorying mther, as they 
madly deem it, in such a sudden removal to the paradise of their licentious 
prophet) will, humanly speaking, sufficiently protect them. " Merchants,* 
justly do those active evangelists observe, '' come with their faiuilies and 
reside here at all times of the year. Let not, then, the servants of God be 
afraid.V They are . naturally • anxious for otlier labonrers in this extensive 
vineyard, once watered by the. choicest dews of heaven ; but since, for ages 
and for centuries, choked up with the rankest and most noxious weeds. On 
the establishment of a printing press, for the circulation oi' tracts, chiefly 
from the first fathers of^the Christian church, whose writings the Greeks 
hold in high estimation, they very properly lay great stress; and our readers 
will perceive with pleasure, from our American intelligence, that very 
vigorous efibrts are making by the board, whose agents they are, to meet 
tneir wishes on this important point. In that department of our labours, we 
have also inserted the interesting letter of the king of one of the Sandwich 
ifllands to the secretary of this society ; and our readers will be pleased to 
learn, that it - was accompanied with the gratifying intelligi&nce of the- 
eiaraple- of the Society islands having been cheerfully and promptly fol- 
loweci, throughout the -Sandwich islands, in casting their idols to the nraies 
and -to -the bats,-r- levelling their altars and high places to the dust, and 
lending an attentive ear to the glad tidings of the Gospel of peace. Within: 
sis months nftert the death of Taroaamah, the young king, who, to preserve 
his succession, had been appointed high priest iri his father's life-time, came 
to. the resolution^ fully; santtioued by all his chiefs, and cheerfully acquiesced 
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in by the peopU, of destroying the whole system of idolatry t>iroughout his 
dominions. I'his determfnatioh «vq« immediately carried into complete 
elocution, the idols, with the buildings and inclosures consecrated to their 
urorsbip, in some of which human sacrifices had not long since been offered, 
being consumed by the flames of iires kindled by order of the king. Ou the 
siune day, the entire Taboo system,' by which the king interdicted- the dse of 
■certain food, ^he doing of certain things upon particular days, men and 
wonteii eating together, or even of victuals cooked at the same fire ; and, in 
•bort, whatever whiih, the most wild, or the grossest superstition could 
prompt him to forbid, under the penalty of death, always rigidly enforced, 
Ms abolished, we flatter ourselves, for ever, amidst the shouU of the 
people^ who had long groaned beneath so intolerable a burden. In all- the 
islands the chiefs and people are expressing the most anxious desire for the 
frrrival of missionaries, to teach them to read and write, as the people of 
the Society's inlands had been taught. Tarooree, king of Attoi, the mithor 
of the letter referred to, has joyfully received back his son, who lived for 
some time in America; and has intimated a wish to visit Potitare, at 
Otiiaei, to see for himself the wonderful change effected there. He is 
peculiarly anxious for -missionaries and teadters, with which, we trusty he 
will soou be abundantly supplied. In the meanwhile, those already stationed 
in Wouhoo, where they arri%'ed on the 23d of July, are proceeding prosper- 
ously in their work. Idolatry is there abolished, and as it respects religious 
impressions, the minds of the people are a perfect blank; sooi^ we hope, to 
be deeply and lastingly impressed with the saving knowledge of the one 
only living and true God, and Jesus Christ, whom he has sent. In the 
capital, the km«ris their first- pupil, and already begins to read intelligibly in 
the New Testament, to which he devotes incessant attention, being animated 
with the laudable ambition of outstripping all his subjects in the acquisition 
of useful knowledge. Two of his wives (for polygamy is a vice which 
remains to be abolished by the slow, but cei tain, influence of the pore pre- 
cepts of Christianity) and two stewards under their instruction, are exercis- 
ing themselves in easy reading lessons. At another station on the ishuid, 
the missionaries have about thirty natives under, their instruction, amongst 
'whom are the governor, or head chief of the island, and bis wiie. Here, 
bowever, as in all the islands, what is doing is trifling indeed in col|fiparison 
to what might be done had the missionaries already there assistants ade- 
quate to their wants; and these Europe and America will surely npt fail 
speedily to supply, llie fields are indeed ripe unto the harvest, bu^ the 
labourers are few; pray we, therefore, the Lord of the harvest, that he 
would send forth labourers unto his harvest — for this pre-eminently is bis: 
Yea, of this mighty revolution it may emphatically- be said, '^ This is the 
Lord's doings, and it is marvellous in our eyes." 

Of the progress of the interesting family sent by the .United Foaeion 
JJissiOKARY Society to the Osage Indians, of whom we gave some account 
in a fonner number of our work, we are sorry to have to report, that after 
Yoyaging some hundred miles up the Mississipi and tlie A rkansas, they were 
most of them attacked by a fever consequent ou the state of the weather, 
and the lowness of the country, through which they were slowly bending 
their way ; and which, notwithstanding the active and skilful exertions of the 
physician, carried off two females attaclted to the mission, and one of their 
Voatmen. By the last advices, dated December 1, the virulence of theiever 
seems considerably to have abated, though in consequence of the low state 
of the river, most of the family had been detained at Little Rock, one of 
the first stations in the higher Arkansas territory, sii>ce the 2dd of July, and 
veire likely to remain ther^ until February. Mr. Chapmaii} the assistant to 
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.the misson had, hpwerer, set oiTin October, accoqapfliiied by sererai othenty 
towards Union, the projected station of the tannily ; but after stemming tho 
current for 150 miles, they were compelled, for want of water, to abandon 
their canoe, and proceed on horseback, but no further intelligence has been 
.received of their progress. 

'the American B\PTisT Missionaries, vyho have laboured for some 
time with but little success at Rhau^on, in the Burman empire, on the sue* 
cession of the new emperor, determmed to approach the ''golden throne,*^ 
and present a f>etition for liberty to promulgate their tenets. They were 
jadmitped to his imperial palace — " the golden foot approached,'* where th^ 
knelt, amidst his hundred courtiers prostrate in the oust; — they presented 
the word of life, ns what they wished to teach, but this modern Ahasuenis, 
.'surrduuded by all the pomp and splendour of. an imperial court, dashed it 
to the ground, and all but trod.it under foot. After such a reception at the 
Imperii court, nothing but scorn was to be expected from its satellites; and 
jthe-roissionaries therefore returned to their former residence, ji^aining nothing 
for their toil of walking eight miles a day beneath the scorqliijtg hea^ns of a 
tropical sun, hut the satisfaction of having dpne their duty ; and were cheered 
)n the failure of its anticipated results, but in the firm conviction that all 
things are working together for good. 

» An Episcopal Missionary Soci£Tt has been formed in America, niid 
four of its agents^ two of them, clergymen, have arrived with a new colony 
pf emancipated. negrojBS in the Sherboo country in Western Africa, but by 
ihe advice of one of the principal agents of the Church Missionary Society 
of London, they have sailed for a spot about 400 miles from Sierra Leone, 
situated in the Bassa country. Two interpreters accompanied them well 
acquainted not only with this region of Africa, but with its chiefs^ and they 
were expected to render essential service to the infant colony. 
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For the last si: months, at least, the gloom which hnng over our public 
allairSy and the apprehensions which, more than the existence^of any very 
serious evil was, perhaps, the cause of it, have been gradually dispersing;^ 
IMid are now well nigh, if not altogether, dispersed. The unhappy- affair of 
the Queen seems to be settled in the best way in which, after the measures ' 
imprudently and incautiously taken against her^ it could be settled ; except 
that we still think that her name ought to be restored to the liturgy, m 
addition to the handsome provision made for her, which she was, at iirst,'So 
ili advised as to refuse, in l\m vain expectation that her partizans would 
make a suitable^ if not an equal j provision for her; but soon afeerwards 
accepted, much to the mortihcation of many of those partizans, who yet 
either could not, or would not, do any thing for her support. With the 
radicals she is still closely linked, tliough the most dangerous of this tribe 
are too sai'ely incarcerated to allow of any great mischief from so unequal a 
connexion, beyond that which operates untavourably but upon her Majesty 
herself, in keeping at .a distance Irgm her many. most respectHble individuals, 
especially amongst the Whigs; who, in consequence of their honest conr 
viction of her innocence, would otherwise have gjven her — we regret to 
apply such a term to the Queen, consort, but under the circumstances in 
vthtch she is uqhappily placifd, it. is the correct one — tlie countenance of 
their support. The coronation is^ at length, fixed for the 19th of July ; and 
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fa mij^lit 'reasonaol^^ be exj^ected, afler what has passed^ the Ring is to be 
oroyrned without the Queen, as by the constitution of the coantry he has 
aa unquestionable right to be. Parliament h^sbeen actively enti;aged dur- 
inp; ittusittings on many points of great national importance, at a few only of 
wnicb will either our plan^, or our limits, permit us to glance. The bill for 
ibe reiDoval of most 6( the disabilities under which ItDman Catholics still 
Uiboisr, after having passed the Commons, was, as might be anticipated, 
Ve^ected in the Lords, and that even by a majority of lay peers; but as the 
gnfat question of Catholic emancipation is one upon which the Editors of 
this Work have, agreed to differ, they make no observation here on the 
recent failure of its friends. A bill has been introduced by Mr. Scarlett, 
£>r the entire repeal of the poor la\%9; a measure founded, as v^e conceive, 
a» little upon principles of sound policy, as of justice and humanity^ The 
poor we are assul'ed, from the higher authority, shall never cease out of the 
iund, and there are obvious reasons why they should not; nor is the 
obligation on the rich to maintain them,' when they cannot work, at all 
equivocal : bnt it should be only then, and it is from a gross abiise of the 
original and expressed design of the poor laws, that the loud outcry against 
tbem in the senate, and throughout the country, has originated. Return to 
the principle and the letter of the act of Elizabeth, ancf the evil may easily 
be remedied, indeed, will cure itself. We are no friends to every wild 
veheme of reform in Parliament, which has from time to time been advo- 
cated within and without the doors of the House of Commons; but yet we 
fee enough of a disproportion in the representative system, difficult to have 
prevented, and as hard to remedy, with a due respect to vested rights, not 
to rejoice at the partial reform which has taken place in transferring the 
fight of the borough of Grampound (justly forfeited by the frequent cor- 
ruption of its voters) to the populous county of York ; in whose freeholders 
this additional elective franchise is, in our judgment, more safely lodged, 
than, conducted as elections now are, it would be in the payers of scot and 
lot at Leeds. To another species of reform, the attention of ministers, and 
of the public, has been eonstaiitly directed during the present session — 
that which mi^ht be eiTected by a due regard to economy in the various 
departments oi government, and though comparatively little has been 
efie'cted by the gentlemeii who have with unwear^ perseverance proposed 
these, retrenchments, as far as we can judge, from the immediate eflR)rts of 
their exertions, we are not without strong hopes, that their more remote 
operations will soon be apparent. Whilst we regret to find, that sir James 
Macintosh has again failed in his humane attempts to ameliorate oof 
^minal code, by the substitution of a milder punishment than that of death 
for other forgeries than those of Bank notes, we rejoice to see that an 
appeal has not been made in vain to a British House of Commons, for the 
institution of some inquiry into the horrid custom of permitting the inam(^ 
lation of Indian widows on the funeral piles of their husbands, m a Country 
subjected to the British »way. This is a barbarity — a legalization of de- 
liberate suicide, at which no Christian government can ever be justified, by 
any considerations of human policy, and still less of commercial or terri- 
torial aggrandizement, in conniving for a moment. Before we conclude our 
bastv glance at the state of affairs at home for the last six months, and turn 
to those of other states, there is one subject incidentally brought before 
Parliament, on which we should think it a proof of great cowardice to 
»ln*ink from delivering a decided opinion, we allude to the formation of a 
constitutional association for the suppression of blasphemous And seditious 
Works. To alt such productions we are most decidedly opposed, holding in 
equal abhorrence and contempt Wooler, Flinders, Cobbett, Carlisle, and 
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llooe ; the Examiner, the Black Dwarf, aDd John Bull, (the most abusive 
of all, and perhaps the worst, because supported, and there is but too much 
reason to suppose, conducted by men in power); but we are equally 
opposed also to all unconstitutional and unusual modes of proceeding, for 
\ci8itins with punishment, however merited, the publication of their ribaldry 
:^d abuse. There is a state prosecutor, whose duty it is to check tho 
lipentiousaess of the press, and to do this he is etfectually arm^d withi 
iinwonted power. If ne neglects to use it with due vigour, tempered with 
discretion, let a man of firmer nerves (though we would not even insinuate 
that there is at present any need of such) be appointed in his place; but let 
US hear, or at the least, let us see, nothing of a vigour beyond the law; — > 
pf knots and bands of private individuals, self-constituted prosecutors, for th^ 
public and the state» who eventually may be the jurors (and in cases of 
libel they ar^ by law the judges also) to try their own indictaieuts. Thi^ 
DO friend to the just liberty of the press will, from any morbid, or even a 
well founded tear of the rapid progress of its licentiousness, tolerate, — or 
patiently endure. Some of the most ^ active members of the old constitu- 
tional society made very profitable stalking horses of their loyalty- — a duty of 
a Christian in which we will yield to none: — let those of the new one 
beware lest it be even so with them. We are not the only persons wiio 
iqspect their motives; if they would prove us and the public mistakeq, let 
them attend without delay to the general dislike expressed by men qf ^1 
parties to their procecdiaM, and thus give the most satisfactory proof that 
we liave mistaken them, ^f^ 

France is at present peaceful, but how long her peace qiay continue is 
extremely problematical, as thQ parties in the Chambers seem nearly equally 
balanced, and both the ultra royalists and liberales are too strong fur th^ 
ministry, who seem to be forming rather too close an union with the former, 
to be long popular with the great majority of the people, who are reasonably 
jealous of the ascendancy of that party in restoring the feudalties, and nio«»^ 
of the abuses of the old regime. The great prevalence of the slave trade, 
under the French flag, is a dijii^race to the nation and the goverament, as it 
would and must be, to any state or people professing to be civilized, and 
still more professing the Christian faith. 

Spain is still the theatre of uitestine commotions, which have, in several 
instances, broke out into acts of open and lawless violence. Neither the 
royalist nor the democratical party seem to possess that moderation wliicli 
ought pre eminently to be the guiding spirit or the present times, and 
l^tween them the king, and his ministers, are placed in an awkward 
dilemma, the one party accusing them with having done too little, and the 
other as loudly reproaching them for having donf! too much. Most of her 
colonies seem lost to her tor ever, Mexico being the only one that is firm 
in her attachment to the parent state. 

Portugal presents at present one of the most gratifying sights that a lover 
of his race can witness, a nation establishing for itself a constitutional 
liberty without the effusion of blood. This has been the case also m Ma- 
deira, whence deputies have been sent to the Cortes, and even to a certain 
extent in the Brazils, where the province of Bahia is said to have declared 
in favour of the new constitution, and a more Lheral order of things. 

The struggles of the Neapolitans and the Piedmontese for constitutional 
independence is already a tale of other times, and we have reason to ouserve 
upon It now that it is over, that those, who alter all their vaunting and 
gasconading, struck not a blow in defence of their rights, but dispersed at 
the firing of the first shot, were not the men to have enjoyed the freedom 
for which they professed, and ou\y professed to fight. We had hoped that 
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the chains of Italy were hurst ; hut under the auspices of the holy alliance 
there is too much reason to fear that they will be ri vetted even more firmly 
than they were before. We are no friends to revolutions, yet we cannot 
bat hope that the spirit of national freedom that is abroad upon the earth, 
'Will soon walk on a more congenial soil, and find the im penal autocrat, 
and emperor, and king, who have presumed to dictate in what manner the 
internal affairs of other states shall be administered, work enoush for 
reibrmatiouy if not for contest (for that, in arms, we hope they will have 
prudence to avoid) nearer home. 

Nearer to Russia, at least, that may even now be cutting out ; for tl>e 
insurrections in Wallachia and Moldavia may lead to other attempts to 
cast off the yoke of tyranny, in which she will not be a mere looker on, as 
hhd the insurgents been successful, she would not long have remained in 
the contest now lingering, rather than raging between theTuikish goverti- 
inent and her revolted Greek provinces. In that contest it seems roost 
probable that the crescent will be triumphant, the Porte having evinced 
unusual energy in her contest with the Greeks, who seem to have made that 
mere show of resistance which stems but too much the order of the day. 
Viewing the subject in this light, we cannot therefore but regret an insur- 
Tection to which we should wish the most complete success, were it likely 
to issue in any thing more beneficial to the freedom of Greece than the 
niurder of all its natives, and amongst them the most venerable of its priests, 
and the massacre or plunder of all foreigners ii^dyicriminately, save only the 
£n<;lish, saved by the firmness of our ambassamr at the Ottoman court, in 
ordering some British cruizers into the Dardanelles for their protection. 

Ameiica, amidst many collateral proofs of increasing prosperity, bears 
her share in the general pressure of the financial concerns of most, if not all, 
the states of the known world ; and in the amount of their revenue for the 
last year a deficiency appears, estimated at no less than 7,400,000 dollars, 
or about ^1,660,000. 
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Necrolo^lcal Retrospect of the Year 1820; incliiding Biogra- 
phical Sketches of Sir Joseph Banks, Bart., and Dean 
Milner. 

. In the course of the year in which our labours com- 
menced, many persons, eminent for their rank, talents, or 
usefulness, were removed from the world, to which they were 
an ornament, by the hand of death. At the head of these 
was our late lamented monarch, whose virtues aire too in- 
(jielibly impressed upon the hearts of his people to require 
any record of them — imperfect as it must be, at the best, in 
our pages. Of the son, who trod so closely in the steps of 
his beloved and venerated father, — with whom he may almost 
be said to have descended to the grave, so near were thejp 
periods of their deaths,' — we have endeavoured to preserve 
some memorials, which, at least, are authentic ; whilst, from 
his becoming, through the medium of his correspondence> in 
so great a measure, his own biographer, we may without 
vanity indulge the expectation, thTat they will be interesting 
to all who knew, and duly estimated, that benevolence of 
disposition, and jactive philanthropy, which were the ruling 
principles of his life. Nor was our own the only royal house 
of Europe, in which, during the past year, the ravages of 
death have made a void that cannot be supplied ; for com- 
paratively few are there, on the contrary, but have suffered 
from his resistless stroke ; though we shall only allude parti- 
cularly to that of France, which the hand of a.ii assassin 
plunged in the deepest grief, by cutting off, in the prime of 
life, and at the moment when he was quitting one of Plea- 
sure's gayest haunts — the duke de Berri, a prince from whom 
the nation was expecting much. 

- If from kings and princes we pass to the great and the 
noble of the earth, we shall find that death has spared them 
not. Cardinal Carracciolo, the firm friend of Pius VI. in his 
adversity — the companion, indeed, of his captivity ; Cjprian 
y Valde, pg^tnarch of tl^e. Indies, and grand almoner of ifhe 
^ing of Spain, a^ojthei ^ember of the sacred college ^^ji^4 
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Father Thaddeus Bogozowski, general of the order of the 
Jesuits, an office whose possessor, half a century since, was, 
in fet^i^fa'^H powerful {ban tM ibost powerful of princes; 
because his ififlnence iruled theiir Coufacils, aiaid often thwarted 
or promoted their measures a)i|kis will, were nearly about the 
same time laid, with all theif nonours, titles, and dignities, 
in the silent and the iihc^onscious giave. Thither they were 
soon afterwards followed by cardinal Litta, bishop of Sabina, 
whose iiame is often introduced into the state papers of the 
pontifical court, during the unjustifiable confinement of the 
pope ia I^ranc8i 

Amongst the nobles of our olvn country, the dukedom of 
Richmond, and that of Hamilton, and Buccleuch ; the marquis- 
kte of Orinotid ; the earldoms of Suffolk, Leven and Melville, 
Hardwoodj Stamford and Warrington, Malmesbury, Sel- 
kirk, (of whose late possessor we have already given some 
HCcoUnt) Lisburne, Strathmore, Roden, Eglington j the vis- 
Counties Our2on, Ranelagh, and Doneraile ; the baronies of 
Sherbonie, Dundas, Gwydir, StaWell, WjUoughby de Broke, 
^d Eiioank, were, during the year 1820, devolved by deaths 
Upon tlie peers who bear those titles now. 

The bench of spiritual peers has also, within the same 
^riod, lost one of its ornaments, in as far as extensive learn- 
ing, and great political activity, can ornament it, in Dr. Lort 
ManseU, bishop of Bristol^ and master of Trinity College, 
Canibria^e;.a prelate who owed his elevation to the pa- 
tronage of Mr. Pitt and Mr* Perceval, the latter of whom 
was his tellow-coUegian, aiid gave him his bishopric, and the 
Valuable rectory of carwick. In Yorkshire, worm £2000 per 
annufh. We hope, however, that he owed none of his prefer-^ 
ments, at least in the church, to the report generally believed 
of his having materially contributed to the composition of 
that very witty,, but malignant political satire, the JPursuits 
of Literature. In the venerable Dr. William Bennet, bishop 
of Cioyne^ the church, in which he was a prelate ; the country, 
to which he was an ornament — literature and Science, which 
he assiduously cultivated, and liberally patronieed-^philan-. 
thropy, whose claims, he was ever ready to advocate by his 
eloquence, to support by his purse-^have aUke sustained a 
loss not easy to be repaired. We fear that Ireland wiU not 
soon be supplied with a new bishop as liberal in his, senti- 
itMents and conduct-^ as laborious in the discharge of hh 
duties -T- as beloved wherever he lived, and wherever he was 
knoWn, by tho$e who were not, as by tiiose who were, of hi^ 
dock— without^ as within the pale pf the establishment, viho^ 
hig^eit digtlity no one bettel* could nA&M^ In;i^ |dod'bl4 
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age, having nearly completed his 80th year, the hon. Brown* 
low North, prelate of the rich see of W inchester for six^and-^ 
thirty yeaf s ; but who bad been seated on the episc(^«d 
bench of England for near forty, has also been gathef^dtto 
his fathers, leaving behind #itn a high character, for thd 
mildnesi^, beneficence, and hospitsdity, with which he filled 
his dignified station in the church for so Idng a period '^f 
years; and for the talent displayed in several occasional 
sermons, of which his lordship was the author* 

In France, count Volney, the celebrated infidel author of 
the Ruins of Empires, has also finished his career ; dying as 
he had lived, an enemy of Christianity, and a philosopher of 
the new school. But science probably, and society certainly^ 
there sustained a heavier loss in the baron de Beauvois^ a4 
enterprising traveller^ and celebrated botanist, the only Eu-^ 
ropean who ever traversed the district of Oware, one of 
Anica's unhealtbiest climes< 

From the lower house of the British parliament, one of it3 
most distinguished members has been removed, in the person 
of the right hon* Henry Grattan; a man as distinguished by 
his patriotism as his eloquence, in which, atlesit since the 
death of Pitt and Fox, he has been unrivalled in the senate 
of his country. Want of materials to illustrate his pdvat^ 
Kfe and character — in our view of the subject, the mo>st 
valuable part of the biography of a great man^ becp.iise the 
most instructive, has done prevented our introdticing fC 
Memoir of tins distinguished individual into otrr Workl *^ 
Should this deficiency be supplied, as we have i^eason to 
expect that it will from the pen of his son, we shall, in all pro« 
baoility, give a detailed account of the active life of this 
illiistrious Irishman, (for so dearly did he love his countfv, 
that thi6, we are persuaded, is the name by which he wonid 
wish to be rememoered) in our pages. Two other individuals, 
who acted as conspicuous, or even a more conspicuous, part 
on the political theatre of Europe, though a very different 
one to tnat of Grattan, — Fouche, duke of Dtranto, the politic 
minister of Buonaparte ; and Tsdlien, the celebrated revolu^ 
iionist, have been called also to their a6c6unt-— aii account, 
fre fear, of retribution for the blood which they ished, and 
the crimes they committed, in the name of liberty, and for 
ihe rights of man. 

In sir Vicary Gibbs the law lost one of its brightest t)mai 
ments in modem times. Eloquent, astute, and learned as 
an «dvopftte^-^firm and fearieiss in the discharge of his duty 
M ilie importaait^ b^t arduouii office of first law officer of l3ie 
tffawtui as « jtidge l^ miiiixff^i^i, ifigtafied; iiid ]^olk»v 
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Scotlandi irl the person of the honourable Fletcher Norton; 
senior baron of the Exchequer there, has also lost an able 
and an impartial judge, who had sat on the bench for no 
shorter a period than forty-four years ; and it is rather a 
singular coincidence, that the tery next day another of the 
cotemporary judges of the same court, during a part of this 
period, should also have been removed by death, though he 
had some time previously retired from the bench. Mr. 
Mac Nally, the intimate friend of Curran, and his able junior 
counsel in most of the important state trials which have 
inpimortalized his name, has not long survived the great orna- 
ment of the Irish bar ; leaving behind him, as a proof of his 
legal knowledge, especially in that walk of his profession to 
which his practice chiefly was confined, a " Treatise on 
Evidence in Crown Law,'' held in considerable repute as a 
text book, until it was superseded by more recent ones ; and 
also some dramatic pieces, characterized by the humour for 
which he was remarkable. 

Amongst those who distinguished themselves in the mili- 
tary profession, marshal Lefebvre, duke of Dantzic, and 
marshal Kallerman, duke of Valmy, two of the generals of 
Buonaparta; and prince Charles of Schwartzenberg, the victor 
of th^t mighty conqueror, whilst in the command of the allied 
army which entered Paris in triumph, have finished theit 
career ; whilst England has lost of its generals, distinguished 
in active service, sir David Dundas, sir Alexander Maitland, 
sir Graney Thomas Calcraft, sir Ewan Baillie ; and of its 
navial heroes, admirals sir Home Popham, and sir Benjamin 
Caldwell, and vice-admirals sir Richard Grindall, and Edward 
Oliver Osborn. To these gallant warriors we may also most 
justly add Spechbacher, the celebrated Tyrolese patriot; who 
greatly signalized himself in the unequal war of 1809. 

During the period to which we have referred, the labours 
of many of the wise, the learned, the active of the earth, have 
. been brought also to a close ; and it is not a little remark- 
able, that one and the same year should have deprived two 
of the principal literary societies of our country of their 
president; both of them gathered to their fathers, full of 
nonour, and in a good old age. Of the venerable president 
of the Royal Academy, we have already given an obituary, in 
our first Number ; whilst a biographical memoir of his illus- 
trious cotemporary, sir Joseph Banks, will form a part of the 
present article^, , . • 

The cause of letters has likewise sustained a loss, more pn 
less. severe, M the repioval by death of many, individoab^ 
assiduously* devotied to the cidtivattcm of various departmentft 
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of literature, and of the arts. The antiquary will deservedly 
lament the Rev. Rogers Ruding, the learned author of " the 
Annals of Coinage ;*' M. Leveque de Pouilly, a French 
antiquary of great research, and the author of several in- 
teresting and valuable works ; and John Croft, Esq., F.S*A., 
author of " a Treatise on Medals," and some lighter essays 
of a miscellaneous nature : — the mathematician, major-general 
Mudge, of whom we have given a brief notice; Thomas 
Wilkmson, of Curigg, a self-taught genius, and an emineint 
geometrician ; and Mr. John Dawson, of Sedbur^b, the suc- 
cessful antagonist of Emerson, Stuart, and Wildbore, on 
several mathematical points. 

The science of medicine has been deprived of any further 
benefit from the acknowledged skill of Drs. Moseley, Under- 
wood, and James Sims, the last a man as extensively known 
for hig benevolence and philanthropic exertions, as for his 
medical knowledge, which .was great; John Bell, the cele-f 
brated anatomist, and very useful anatomical and -surgical 
writer ; Henry Cline, jun., who, at the age of thirty-nine, bade 
fair to rival the deservedly high reputation of his father ; Ja^es 
Towers, professor of midwifery in the University of Glasgow ; 
and Thomas Baynton, author of the well known treatise on 
Ulcers, and an eminent surgeon at Bath. Chemistry oould, 
in Great Britain, scarcely have sustained a heavier I083 than it 
did sustain, during the last year, in Dr. John Murray, eminent 
as a public lecturer in Edinburgh, and as the author of a valu- 
able treatise on the science, wherever that science is studied, 
as in private life he was amiable, and excellent as a man. 

The kindred pursuit of botany has also lost the further 
researches of Mr. Woodward, the ingenious author qf several 
valuable papers in the Transactions of the Idnnaean Society, 
of which he was an original member, and a material con- 
tributor to the Botanical Researches of Dr. Withering, and 
of those of the Rev. J. Benedict Prevost, professor of philo- 
sophy, to the protestant faculty of Montaubon, and author 
of several valuable memoirs in this and other branches of 
natural history and philosophy. 

In Dr. Thomas Brown, professor of moral philosophy in 
the University of Edinburgh, the world was deprived of one 
of the most acute metaphysicians of his age--^of a respectable 
poet, and of a most valuable man, in all the walks of public 
and of private life. The loss of Arthur Young virill also, we 
doubt not, be severely felt, at a period when the interests of 
agriculture seem to require the. attention and exertions of 
all its friends, to devise means to extricate it, if possible, from, 
its ppesent depression ; .and few, we jBtpprehejidI, could be qC 
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more effectual assistance, in such a crisis, than one who had 
'successftilly devoted so much attenlion to the study, iUustra- 
lion, and improvement of this important science, as he had 
done. Of his excellencies as a man, an imperfect sketch 
.would have b^en attempted in this article, but that want oi 
rcfovci compels us to defer it. The perseverance with which 
the Rev. Dr. Richardson, late rector of Clonfleckle, cultivated 
•and urged the cultivation of fiorin ^rass in the reclaitned 
l)Og8 .of Ireland ; his skill and diligence in the various 
^pursuits of natural history, but above all his philanthropy 
Md, his patriotism, render his death also, a loss to his 
country, and to society at large. Another u$e(ul individual, 
and able writer, was removed in Dr. Patrick Colquhoun, 
an 9X)tive magistrate of the metropolis, well known to the 
world, by his able works on the Police of London, the 
Resources of the British Empire, and other illustrations 
of the Statistics and Political Economy of Great Britain. 
The memory of the Rev. William Tooke, the historian of 
Russia, and the translator of ZoUikoffer's Sermons, and otb^ 
writings from the German, and of Lucian from the Greek, 
will long survive in his works, as will that of his excellen^t^^s 
as a pian in the memory of the wide circle of his friends. 
Nor will the long and valuable services of John Hatsell, Esc(., 
as clerk of the House of Commons, be forgotten, whilst his 
valuable Precedents of the Proceedings in Parliament shall 
remain in existence. 

Few writers of the last half century enjoyed, deservedly 
or undeservedly we question not here, a more extensive re- 
putation as a poet, than Hayley. We had nrepaied a short 
memoir pf his life for the present Number of our Work, but 
the length to which those of the two other celebrated 
men, with whose biography we had connected his, has un- 
expectedly extended, compels us reluctantly to defer the 
puolicafion pf our ojbituary memoir of this amiable man, 
and popular writer, with the brief critical estimate of his 
literary merits interwoven with it, to our January Number. 
In the prime of life, Eaton Stannard Barrat, the author of 
** All the Talents," a satirical poem, which made a greater 
noise in the world, at the period of its appearance, than its. 
merits deserved that it should do ; of '* Woman," a phrasing 
production of the Muse ; and the '* Heroine," a novel, with 
whose merits we pretend not to be acquainted,: — wa^ out off 
early in the spring, by a rapid decline, brought on by the 
bursting of a blood-vessel. Poetry is confined to no country, 
or clime^ or age ; it will not, therefore, be thought s^rprisipg, 
or {ncopgrHous/ tha(;w& shpidd nex( record the ^Iq^ of 
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JborlaskeB, the vepen^bl^ (jcelandic poeti whp tipandatied into 
his rude native tongue th^ Paradise Lost of Milton^ and the 
Mes^iftb of Klopstock, Irelsind has also lost a patriotic bard 
in Dr. Drennan, thoueh his p^UiQtism ipost pobably ex- 
iselled his poetry, whi^ ffovlqi have been better known* and 
more highly esteemed, h^ he written^ or at least printad, 
less of it. 

. Aa miscellaneous writers* we must Aot omit \o add to piqr 
list of losses. Miss Magnall, authoress of the well known 
^' Miscellaneous Que8ti<^is/' for the instnictipQ of yoi^th; 
and of a volume of poems, entitled '* Leisure IJo^rs/' highly 
creditable both to ner head and heart ;-rrMnif EUeu Devis, 
authoress of the very useful *' English Gramttiar for Young 
Ladies/' and. other schpol books for her se^.; M* CatesJu de^ 
Calleville, the traveller in, and historian of,.Swedep, Dei^n^ark, 
and Norway ; Jean Thomas Herressan^ des CarriereSi a French 
refugee, long domiciled in this country, and well known there 
as the author, or editor, of some of the most useful elementary 
books on. the grammar, of his ns^tive tongue, of which he was 
long a successful teacher; and alsp K>r a histpry of the 
country which g^ve him birth ; Sir Alexander Mackenzie, th^ 
^venturous tourist in the desert wilds of North America; 
Mr. Blagden, secretary to the iRoyal Society, and author of 
several popular works; the Rev. Samuel Burdy, the bio- 
grapher of Dr. Skelton, and author of a history of I^dand, 
less known than from its merit it deserves to be ; Dr. 
M'Leod, the physician attached to lord Amherst's embassy, 
of which he puolished an account; the Rev. John Reeve, ^ 
venerable CathoUc priest, and the author of several most 
temperate and judicious pamphlets on what is coumionly 
called the Catholic emancipation question ; Dr. John Trusler, 
writer of the famous sermons resembling MS$. for the 
olergy, and too wholesale a compiler of other works to 
permit the enumeration of any of them; John Bowles, almost 
as voluminous a writer of pamphlets on the side of govern- 
ment, and, therefore, for the same reason, onlv named; and 
die Rev. S. Lyon, for many years an eminent Hebrew teacher 
ip the Universi^ of Oxford, and author of a compendious 
grammar of that language, and of some curious observations 
en antique medals. 

. Amongst the lightest of the writers of the day who have 
died within the year, and, therefore, perhaps the least to be 
regretted, is major Topham, the eccentric oiographer of the 
eccentric El wes ; and author of other works of an evanescent 
gepularityy if. popularibr they Jiad any, now not undeservedly 
forgotten. He was also the proprietor of the World, th^ 
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fashionable iiewBpaper, in whicU the IWla Cruscan poets 
iand poetesses, of twenty years ago, warbled their ridicidous 
strains, till the pungent satire of GifFord put an end to the 
Bickly and the sickening race. 

In music, Meyer ; — in statuary^ Percy, well known for his 
excellent models in miniature ; — ^in architecture, M. Balzac, 
celebrated for his beautiful designs from Egyptian monu- 
ments, and also a successful cultivator of the kindred art of 
poetry; — in painting, Mr. Keeling, of Barlaston, the Vandyke 
of his native county, Staffordshire ; and in engraving, the 
elder Ashby, constitute, we believe, all the professional culti- 
vators of the fine arts, who died during the last year.- 

Many.faithful and laborious ministers of the Gospel were 
also, during that year, summoned from their labours to 
their rest ; not, "we would hope, without having done much 
good in their day, and generation, from the pulpit, or the 
press. Amongst those of the established church, we would 
particularize Dr. Haweis, the venerable rector of Aldwinckle, 
well known to the public as chaplain to the late excellent 
t^ountess of Huntingdon ; and to the religious world in par- 
ticular, by his numerous theological publications, and by his 
iearly and unwearied devotion, through evil report, and good 
report, to the cause of missions to the heathen world. We 
have already inserted a short account of him in our pages ; 
but we are not without hopes of being able to enrich them 
vnth a much fuller memoir, at some future period, when we 
shall endeavour to do justice to the spirit of Christian 
-charity, and brotherly love, which formed one of the loveliest 
^features in his character. That church has also, more or less 
severely felt the removal of the Rev. Matthew Haynes ; the 
Rev. J. P. Hewlett, of Oxford ; the Rev. John Farrer, the 
Bampton lecturer of 1803, and author of a volume of Sermons 
on the Parables ; archdeacon Thomas, who, notwithstanding 
his active opposition to the Bible Society, was, we have reason 
to believe, a man conscientiously anxious to discharge his duty 
€W a minister of the Gospel, and certainly not a bigot in other 
points than that which brought him unfavourably in public 
view ; and the Rev. Charles Lewis Shipley, vicar of Grimly 
and Hallowe, Worcestershire. The Rev. Charles Edward De 
Coetlogon was well known also in the religious world, and was 
ence very popular there-; but from the comj^arative obscurity 
which had rested on his name for some years, he has passed^ 
we hope, to the glory and felicity of a better world. In Dr. 
\Busby, dean of Rochester, the church also lost a learned 
clergyman, and the world a man of considerable literary 
'al^inmen1)6;'a8 was thex^se too, when Dr.v' William. Pesifce, 
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dean of Ely, and formerly master of the Temple, was removed' 
from the head of the chapter over which he had long pre-' 
sided. The kirk of Scotland has to lament the loss of 
several of its clerical members, distinguished for their talents 
and their piety. Such, Ve believe, were the Rev. Henry 
Garnock, first minister of the Ganongate, Edinburgh; the 
Rev. David Dickson, another of the ministers of that city ; 
Dr. Henry David Hill, professor of Greek in the Univeii- 
sity of St. Andrews; the Rev. Andrew Walker, forty- 
eight years incumbent of CoUessie ; Dr. Alexander Downie, 
of Localsh ; the Rev. John Henderson, of Qileensferry ; th^ 
Rev. John Johnstone, of Crossmichael ; Dr. William Ruther- 
ford, of Muirkirk; Dr. Douglas, fifty-one years incumbent 
of Galashiels ; the Rev. W. Rankin, of Sanquhar ; and many 
others whose names, were we better acquainted with their 
lives and doctrines, we gladly should record with those of 
many faithful, learned, and laborious ministers of the esta- 
Wished church of England, omitted here for no other reason. 
The ranks of the ministers amongst the various denomina- 
tions of Dissenters, who preach the common ^ faith and 
salvation of the Gospel, have, during the same time, been 
thinned, by the removal from their labours to their rest, of 
the Rev. Messrs. Joshua Webb, of Hare Court, London ; 
Joseph Wilcock Piercy, of Woolwich ; Isaac Tozer, of Taun- 
ton ; Joseph Bod en, of Leeds; Sibree, of Frome ; Yockney, 
of Staines ; Cornell, of Painswick ; Banfield, of Bromyard ; 
John Martin, the venerable pastor of the Baptist church in 
Keppel Street, Russell Square; Isaac Kitchen, forty yeara 

?astor of the Associate Antiburgher church of Nairn, If. B. ; 
ohn Blair, for as long a period minister of the associate 
congregation at Colmannell; the venerable, learned, and 
pious Dr. George Lawson, of Selkirk, pastor of the associate 
congregation in that town, and professor of divinity in the 
academy there, supported by the denomination to which he 
was an ornament; well known also to the religious world, 
throughout the United Kingdom, by his theological works ; 
N. Dunn, of Dumfries ; S. Jones, the Independent minister 
at Chalford, , Gloucestershire ; W. Harrison, pastor of the 
church, in the same denomination, at Great Wigstone, Lei- 
cestershire ; Samuel Douglas, of that at Chelmsford ; Richard 
Owens, the Baptist minister at Southampton ; James Bowers, 
pastor of the Independent church at Haverill ; and Thomas 
Jones, of Syrrer, a preacher amongst the Welsh Calvinistic 
Methodists. These, we trust, all died in the faith. They 
rest from their labours, and with all the ministers of the 
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9stabliflhed chutcbes departed in t}^ faith, form now a part 
o£ the gloriouB company of the redeemed in heaven, where 
their works do follow them. 

i Proceed we now to give a brief memoir of two individuals 
whom we have singled from this loAg obituary, as requiring 
some particular notice at our hands; and furni&hing, in the 
ipcidents of their lives, materials for instructive and in- 
teresUng biography. 



^HE VjsrV Rev. Isaac Milneb, D,D., F.B.S., Dean of 

Carlisle. 

: This venerable and exemplary divine was born in the 
Deigbbourhood of Leeds, in tne year 1751. His father was 
H m$m of strong understanding, who^ having felt in his own 
Oase the want of a ^ood education, formed an early resolution 
to remedy that de^t^ as far as in him lay, in his children; 
of whom Isaac, the youngest, was sent, at six years of 
age, with his brother Joseph, to the grammar-sphool of his 
native towi^ where he made a very rapid progress in classical 
limning. Juat as he was entering upon the study of the 
Clreek language, in his tenth year, the death of his father, 
who ha4 . been unfortunate in business, and had suffered 
materially in his circumstances from the incidents of the rebel- 
lion of 1746, blighted, however, all his prospects of a literary 
education ; his mother being under the painful necessity of 
ticking him from school, and placing him in a situation in 
li^eds, in which he would have an opportimity of learning 
several branches of the woollen manufactory. His father 
had been a master weaver, and when he fell into difficulties, 
hi^ sons, lads as^ they were, rose early and sat up late, to 
tpontribute, by the produce of their spinning wheels, to the 
aupport of the family ; which was placed in such straitened 
leirc.umstances, that Joseph re(]^uiring a Greek book whilst 
4it:3chool, to enable him to pass into a higher class, his faUier 
aei^t it home one Saturday night, instead of a joint of meat 
• {qt their Sunday's dinner, not having the means of procuring 
Wth. When his death deprived his wife and children of the 
niat^rial advantage of his assistance, Joseph, during the 
intervals of school, and Isaac, before he went to his work as 
an apprentice, and after he came home from it, rising in 
winter many hours before day-break, and working by candle- 
light, plied the shuttle incessantly, for the better suppprt of 
their mother, left in an ill state of health, to get a sctoty 
Itiing by, the labourof her hands., He i^emained with his nilister 
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Spr several years^ until his brother Joseph^' — who, ffom the 
jbiumble station of chapel clerk of Catberine-hall> Cambridge, 
in which capacity, supported by a subscription of (several 
fidmirers of nis extraprainary learning in Leeds^ he entered 
that university, soon aftei^the death ofhis father/ had become 
the head master of the grammar-school, and afternoon lec- 
turer of the principal church in Hull, — from an income of 
;6200 a-year, generously resolved to take upon himself the 
charge of his education for the church. Before, however, 
he had him removed to Hull, he com,missioned a clergy- 
man at Leeds to ascertain what were his attainments, and 
the promise of future excellence which his genius ^aveu 
7his gentleman found the young weaver at his loom, wi& a 
Latin Tacitus lying by his side, and after examining him for 
fK>^e time as to the extent of his attainments, —r the degree of 
knowledge which he exhibited, the accuracy of his ideas, and 
the astonishing command of language which he possessed, 
fully satisfied him of the competency of the lad for the situa- 
tion in which it Was intended to place him ; and a few 
days after, at th^ age of 17, he left Leeds, and thiK>ccupation 
of a weaver, for his brother's dwelling, and the more congenial 
p:ursuits of a literary life. Though still but a boy, he was 
found to have been so well grounded in the classics by Mr. 
Moore, the usher of the grammar-school of Leeds, as to be 
enabled to render material assistance to his brother, in teachr 
ing the lower boys pf his crowded classes. Whilst not thus 
engaged, he pursued his own studies with his wonted dili* 

5;ence, and soon became a complete and accomplished classic, 
n mathematics, also, his attainments must at this time have 
been considerable, as his brother, whose pre-eminence as a 
scholar lay not in these pursuits, on the occurrence of any 
algebraical difficulty, was in the habit of sending to him for 
i^ solution. Having thus redoubled his diligence to make 
up for the time he had lost, — ^well prepared by a most laborious 
and successful, if not a long course of study, aided by natural 
talents of unusual depth and splendour, to make a conspi- 
cuous figure at the University, he. was entered a sizar of 
Queen's College, Cambridge, m the year 1770, where he 
greatly distinguished himself by his learning and application. 
He took his patchelor's degree in 1774, when he attained 
thj^ high honour of being at once the senior wirangler of hia 
year, and the first Smith's prize man. So strongly, indeed, 
was his superiority over all his competitors marked upon this 
occasion, that, contrary to the usual practice, it was deeme4' 
right by the exanuner&4p intei:pO£»e a blank space between 
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'them, and he was honoured with the designation of Incom- 
fparabilis, a distinction which has never been conferred, but 
in one other instance. Nor was his academical fame con- 
fined to his mathematical proficiency, for he was not less 
.eminent in other walks of literature and science. In theology, 
we learn from bishop Watson, that he was so deeply read, 
that when he kept his act, the divinity school was thronged 
with auditors from the top to the bottom, and their curiosity 
,was amply gratified by listening to what the prelate terms 
a real academical entertainment. The circumstance of these 
disputations being held in Latin, proves also that Milner 
must have made great progress in classical knowledge. 
.' Such high academical honours were sure of meeting with 
their reward ; and we accordingly find, that in the following 

fear he was elected a fellow of his college. In 1783 and 
785, he acted as moderator in the schools ; was nominated, 
in 1782, one of the proctors, and in 1783, a taxor of the 
University. In the latter year he was also chosen to be the 
first Jacksonian Professor of Natural and Experimental Phi- 
losophy and Chemistry, in which sciences he had previously 
given several courses of public lectures in the University, 
with great acceptance. 

. Whilst at College he formed an intimacy with Mr. Wilber- 
force, whom he is said to have been instrumental in bringing 
to the decided adoption of those views of religion which he 
has since so steadily maintained, and adorned by a life 
consistent in all points with the profession which he makes. 
By his means Mr. Milner was introduced to the acquaintance 
of Mr. Pitt ; and in the year 1787, these three eminent men set 
put together on a tour to the Continent, in which they had 
D^ot proceeded far before Mr. Pitt was recalled home in con- 
sequence of some change in the ministry, which led to his 
elevation to the premiership. His companions accompanied 
him to England, where their intimacy was continued unin- 
terrupted by any differences, until first Mr. Pitt, and then 
Dean Milner, were removed by death ; leaving, we fondly 
hope, the survivor of this interesting trio to linger long 
behind his departed friends, cheered in the close of a 
long and useful life, by a recollection of the good which 
he has been permitted to effect, by the active devotion of the 
strength and vigour of his days to the cause of religion and 
benevolence. 

, In the following year, (1788) he was elected President of 
the College, to which, as a student, he had been so bright an 
Qniajuent, and about the same time took j;iis degree of jSoctor 
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in Divinity. He imitiediately set himself vigorously to tvptk 
to effectuate some reforms, which a less independent mind 
than his would have been deterred from attempting, by the 
senseless but appalling cry of innovations. Whilst a student,v 
he had witnessed, — in the early part of his collegiate residence, 
he had indeed personally felt the mortifying influence of 
aristocratical pride, in compelling the: sizars to wait as; 
servants behind the chairs of the fellows at their dinners ; and 
as soon as he had the power, he wanted not the spirit, to abolish 
so degrading a distinction. He also freed this meritorious 
class of students, whose only crime was poverty, from some 
other servile obligations imposed in the days of monkish 
ignorance and civil bondage, when priests had their villains, 
and rich men their bondmen, sold and bartered with their goods 
and soil. Of late years, the college, which had been ^iii4, 
asylum of Erasmus, was rapidly retrograding ip its reputation 
for learning and discipline ; but from . the moment of hi$ 
assuming the reins of its government, he laboured incessantly 
and successfully to restore its ancient character for both. lA 
its interior arrangements, he resolutely corrected all the 
abuses which had crept in by the laxity or negligence of his 
predecessors ; whilst he exerted his influence, nor did he 
exert it in vain, to introduce to its fellowships men eminent 
for their talents in other colleges, and who always found in 
him a steady patron and a zealous friend. During his prek 
sjdency, it became especially celebrated for the number of 
pious young men who studied there for the Christian ministryi 
and who are now some of the most popular and zealous cler- 
gymen of the establishment, amongst that class of its teachers 
termed opprobriously by some, but as an honourable disr 
tinction by others, evangelical. In this view, his long resi- 
dence at Cambridge, and that of his pious and liberal friend, 
the Rev. Charles Simeon, senior fellow of King s CoUegej 
may certainly be considered highly beneficial to the church 
of God. 

By the splendour of his reputation, and his uncommon 
zeal and activity in the progress of science whilst in the 
vigour of life, fir. Milner aided also, in no slight degree^ 
the causjB of learning, by giving a strong impulse to the study 
of mathematics and the various branches of experimental 
philosophy in the University of which he was one of the bright^ 
est ornaments. In 1791, he was raised to the deanery of 
Carlisle; owing, there can be little doubt, this lucrative aii4 
valuable ecclesiastical appointment, to the friendly patrpnagQ 
jbfthe then prime minister, Mr. Pitt. ' - ; * 
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In 1798, he wds placed in the chair of the Lucasiati professor 
df mathematics, a situation worth about £360. a-year, which 
had been' successively filled by Isaac Barrow, sir Isaac New- 
ton, Whiston, Saunderson, Colson, and Waring, the most 
eminent mathematicians of their day. He twice served the 
Office of vice-chancellor of the University, first in 1792, and 
afterwards in 1809 ; and^ during his first vice-chancellorship, 
j^resided at the extraordinary trial of Mr. Frend, who was 
^ipelled the University^ for what was considered a libel on 
Ae 'liturgy of the church of England. 

A$ an author, dean Milner is advantageously known to the 
Ml)li<;/by the life of his brother Joseph ; a beautiful piece of 
mftemail biography, and an honourable memorial of his owA 
gratitude to th^ beloved earthly architect of his fortune. He 
tbo published some animadversions on the Ecclesiastical 
History of Dr. Haweis; and in "Strictures on some of the 
Publications of Dr. Herbert Marsh," gave to the world a 

CW<^rful and taasterly defence of the Bible Society, of which 
was at all times, and in all places, the liberal-minded and 
doquent advocate ; materially assisting its interests, by form- 
ing, in conjunction with Mr. Dealtry, professor Parish, and a 
few other senior graduates, an auxiliary to the institution. 
In the town and University of Cambridge, which has 
triumphed over the opposition excited against it ; as the holy, 
devoted, and consistent walk and conduct of its supporters 
Ihere^ has long since lived down the prejudices which 
tAiat Opposition, in a great measure, originated; He also 
edited his brother's Works, and published from his manu- 
ieripts the third, and a part of the fourth, volume of his 
valuable Church History ; completing himself tlie latter, and 
adding a fifth likewise, entirely of his own composition. He 
communicated, principally between the years 1778 and 1800, 
ft' feW papers to the Transactions of the Royal Society, of 
Which be was a fellow. Amongst these are short treatiseil 
on the communications of motions, by impacts and gravity; 
the limits of algebraical equations, containing a general 
demonstration of the rule of Des Cartes, for finding thl^ 
iltiniber of affirmative and negative roots ; and the precessioA 
of the equiik)Xes* These labours of his pen Were aOcom- 
plished tunidst weighty Itnd accumulating public duties, and 
uhder all the disadvantages of a state of health, which would 
ikddom permit him to ouit his chamber. Or to use great 
teertion of any kind, without danger, to use his owii words, 
fO *' his poor fragments of health.'' For upwards of forty 
years that health bad been in a pr^cariotis dtateil ' ShattiArM 
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by excessive application to study during the early period of 
his residence at the University, inattentioti to the first indi^ 
cadons of disease, tended to fix in a constitution naturally 
robust, and even Herculean in its sttength, some of those 
numerous distressing complaints whi6h flesh is heir* td« 
Spasms in his stomach, severe and almost uninterrupted 
headachs, oppression of thei breathy broken slumbers, dis* 
turbed by the most frightful dresmis^ — ^these were the unwel* 
come companions of his studies/ and interrupters of hi» 
repose. Slowly, but surely, del3ilitating his frame, at times 
they assumed such alarming appearances, as to threaten him 
every moment with dis8omtion< A great flow of animal 
spirits sustained him, indeed, during the presence of a friendr^ 
or when any »udden emergencies of dutf demanded an ntrt* 
usual effort; yet were his sufferings often tery acut^^ and^ 
they reduced him, as he advanced in life, to a state of cotoi' 
parative incapacity for any laborious effort. To their pre-* 
valence are we to attribute the unfinished state of his Church 
History, which would have been greatly increasefd in valuejr 
had his health permitted him to conelm^ it. From tbe sam^r 
cause he but rarely exercised the admirable ttients which h0 

Possessed for pulpit eloquence, it being with great difficulty that 
e was enabled to preacn, even in a sitting posture^ eight, teny 
or at the furthest a dozen times at Carhsle, and four Or five 
times at Queen's Gqllege ; and the same cause ptevented hm 
being so constant an attendant on the public ordinances of re^ 
ligion> as he wished to be. For the last few yea*s of his life, hij# 
health and strength rapidly declined^ though lie witnessed 
their decay with the utmost resignation and composure ; en« 
deavouring, as he himself wrote to a friend, to *' make it hiar 
prayer, that the afflictions which he suffered might not bet 
removed, until they had brought about arid finished the work 
which our gracious and merciful high Priest intended them 
to perform/^ , Informed by has physicians some years befot© 
his death, that with such a pulse as his/ a man^s life was not 
worth one minute, he could say, without fear or regret^ 
'* how loudly all this says, prepare to meet thy God !'^ A 
few weeks before bis decease, the dean had come up to town 
on business, and to6k up his abode as usual in the house of 
hid old and valued friend, Mr* Wilberforce. He embraced 
the opportunity of a short residence in London to have 
medical advice, but the gentkmen who were called in iiad 
no idea of his disease being attended with any immediate 
danger ; nor did he himself appear, indeed, to entertain more 
tbanr hU» general and long fixed conviction of , the extreme 
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'uncertainty' of the continuance of a person of his shattered 
Jiealib in this world. His conversation^ however^ was at 
times peculiarly serious ; and he lost no suitable opportunity 
of bearing his testimony to the importance of the, doctrine of 
grace, of personal piety, and an entire submission to the will 
of God. At times he seemed to have a conviction of hisi 
approaching end. On pne occasion he said to a clergyman 
long known to him, and who was about to return into the 
country, ** God bless you ! take care where you and I meet 
kgain — that is every thing." Not many days before he was 
jKbilfined to his room, on taking leave of another friend, who 
.iK^as setting out oii a long voyage, after bidding him farewell 
,with the rest of (he company, the dean called him back ; and 
as. he. shook hands witn him again, said, *' Farewell! God 
bless you — my heart will be with you, apd with all, i trust, 
"who love the Ix)rd Jesus in sincerity. Time is short, — ^let us 
hope to meet on durable ground." A day or two before his 
death, he made an attempt to engage m prayer with bis 
pervant who attended him, desiring him previously to read to 
him the fourteenth cj^apter of St. John's Gospel ; a portion 
of Scripture which many years before he had pointed out to 
a friend as a favourite with him, especially that verse of it in 
which our Lord assures his disciples, '^ In my Father's house 
are many mansions, if it were not so I would have told you." 
When the reading was over, the dean put his hand to bis 
forehead, and said, '^ I cannot tell what is the matter with 
me, but I cannot think^ my mind is gone. ' The night pre- 
vious to his removal, the oldest, and one of the most ra^^ 
tionate of his friends, came to his bed-side, when he utter^^i 
with great bodily weakness, a word or two, which convinced 
him that he was looking for another and a better world. On 
Sunday momine, the 1st of April, about eleven o'clock, he 
suddenly extended his limbs, and in three sighs closed his 
earthly pilgrimage, and entered on his heavenly rest, having 
attained the 70th year of bis age. 

Thus terminated the mortal existence of Isaac Milner, 
who, in intellectual endowments, was, unquestionably, ope 
of the fir^t men of his day. He possessed, indeed, what 
might truly be termed agigantic understanding. Such was 
the comprehension and vigour of his mind, that it cpijild 
embrace the most extensive and difficult subjects—such the 
clearness of his conception, that it enabled him to contem- 
plate a long and intricate series of argument with distinct- 
ness, and to express it with precision. Gifted with a very 
extraordinary memory, he was enabled to retain the large 
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iitores of knowledge which he ha^d simassed; and to brm^ 
*ttmBi^ wilii the other powers of his mind, into complete 
action at Us will. Nor was his knowledge confined id one 
jor two branchoU of science, but spreading itself over the 
whole field of hunmn inquiry,-^in experimQptal philosophy^ 
and the yarious useful arts, he had pushed his researches to 
an extent that would have raised other men to distinctio]^, 
but which in him seemed only the accompaniments and 
attendants of still higher gifts'. As a mathematician, he wa^ 
one of the first, if not the very first, of his age ; whilst, as a 
theologian^ be had few> if any, superioA He bad also 
a great partiality for mechanics; and/ spendihg most of 
his leisure, during the lifetitne of his brother, at Hull, his 
lodgings there were a complete workshop, filled with all 
•kinds of carpenter's and turner's tools. Here he was acCush- 
tomed daily to relax his mind from the fatigues of study, ffj 
some manual labour ; and so much was he interested in these 
pursuits, that his lathe, and appendages for turning, Were 
hot only extremely curious, but very ^pensive, having cost 
hiin no less a sum than a hundred and forty guineas. He 
vhad also a very ingenious machine, partly of his own inven- 
tion, which '. formed, and polished at the same time, wat(^ 
wheels of every description, with the utmost possible exact- 
ness. As a chemist, too, he ranked deservedly high, and tfce 
Trench are said to have availed themselves of his discovery 
of: the decomposition of nitre, to supply, without foreign 
assistance, the vast consumption of that article in the manu- 
facture of gunpowder, for the work of death in their con- 
tinued and destructive wars. It may treasonably be doubted, 
iliowe'ver; whether, with a strength of understanding which 
seemed to grasp at will whatever was within the sphere of 
human knowledge, he combined, at least in any high degree, 
perhaps the most splendid, and certainly the most iitfp6sing 
and attractive faculty of the mind, invention; whilst, in 
matters of taste and imagination he^ unquestionably, dis- 
covered little sensibility; 

With these jpowers and attainments, he combined a felicitous 
talent for conversation, but seldom united with an ardent 
devotion to the abstruser sciences ; so that the flow of his fami- 
liar chat, the cheerfulness of his disposition, and his easy com- 
municativeness, were as attractive as his mental faculties were 
commanding. There was a sort of dignified simplicit)r, and 
unafifected frankness of manner, about him^ which, without 
abating the respect, won the affections of those who were in 
•liis company^ • All his statements were characterized by U 
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forci and plainness, which was strongly contrasted with that 
indecision of sentiment, and those affected invoIutioiiB of 
style, natural to inferior minds. Expressing what bS thought 
liilly, with a clearness of conception, an aiithotfty of intellecb, 
and a vigour of language, which, at once, instructed and 
convincea, he seemed to have an almost instinctive dislflce 
to the tricks and trappings of disputation ; and would hardly 
fcnffer the person with whom he ironversed to proceed, if he 
^wandered after secondary and unessential points, or if he 
liesitated and lingered in making a fair and perspicuous 
iexposition of t^pit he really^meant. No one, however, was 
'more ready to A«pj>le with a great question, and to meet 
the most powerral opponent on mir grounds of argument. ; 

Owing partly to the peculiar character of his understands 
thg, and in part to his having addicted himself chiefly to thfe 
-i^^verer studies, in common conversation bo^was less ready 
than might have been expected in apprehending the meaning 
of those who, instead of expressing themselves in distinct 
propositions, seemed merely to hint at their opinions. It 
Ivas, perhaps, too, this love of certainty and precision which 
led nim to investigate every subject that presented itself to 
Ua^mind ; a habit which might sometimes lead him off froin 
tne fixed and unbroken pursuit of greater and more adequate 
<>|Mects of inquiry. 

He possessed a surprising insight into human nature, and 
would put himself into the situation and circumstances of 
others, comprehend the process of their rea^onings^ and 
iievelop the errors of their judgment, with a facility almost 
^Itppifoachmg to intuition. 

Of a man thus rarely gifted, and ptofoundly learned, it is 
highly gratifying to record that he bore a. uniform testimony 
to those great truths of the Christian religion^ which md 
puny wits, and would-be philosophers of the age, think it an 
indication of a noble mind to ridicule and despise. The fall 
und totstl corruption of man ; salvation by ^ce ; the neces- 
sity of repentance, and of a living faith m the death and 
merits of the Son of God^ justification by faith alone ; the 
regenerating imd sanctifying influences of the Holy Spirit in 
the souls of men; the indispensable obligation oi the coh- 
. verted Christian to holy obedience in heart, tenoiper, and* life ; 
ibese were the truths which he considered to constitute the 
•essence of the Gospel of Christy and to form the foundation 
stones of the reformed Protestant church. The indistinct 
statement of these important, doctrines, if not the-denisd of 
them, by too jaany of the clergy; and the still more pre- 
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val^nt ueglect of enforcing themy ancl applying them doubly: 
•to .the Q(»iscieilce& of their hearers^ he regarded as a dan-^ 
gerous defection from sound doctrine. In addition to tbo 
above essentia)^ truths^ he held the doctrine of personal elee-- 
tion ; but^ at the saibe time, he was no less firm a believer in 
that of universal redemption ; conceiving that he thus gave: 
it* due weiglit and. place to every p^rt of the word of Sgd^. 
whilst he was very far from admitting those absurd positiOna 
which the opponents of the doctrine of election affirm to be: 
the necessary consequences of that tenet. The diffioultiete 
confessedly adhering to the questions coimected with the 
Divine purposes he very fully admitted, rand was only suj:-*. 
prised when men; who had ODviously never studied the sub''<^ 
ject, dogmatized upon it, and affected to regard every point 
as clear and free from mystery. 

As connected with the power and influence of religion .Qii. 
the heart, thrdugh the agency of the Holy Spirit — a topic Oft 
which he frequently insisted with great force — ^the deanjivas 
disposed to view the late controversy on baptism as oi^ 
of the utmost moment. He thought, mdeed^ that the ques* 
tion of the grace accompanying the sabrament, had always^ 
been one. of considerable difficmty ; but that to pretend .that 
nothing was more clear than that regenetati^n alwayd 0!^ 
tended baptism, was an absurdity at once contrary^ to fh^ 
real state of the fact, and to the general sentiments of our 
reforiners. 

Entertaining views and opinions thus decidedly evangelicals 
Bn Milner .ranked amongst the most impressive preachers of 
our day. The ^mple dignity of his manner, his senousness, hi# 
richness of thougnt, his perspicuity, the solidity and weight of 
Hs observations on human life, hisforciblereasoning, his clo^e 
and overwhelming appeals to the conscience, were calci;-^ 
kted, with the blessing of God, to produce a powerful effect 
«pon thd^e who candidly attended to him*. His isentim^nt^ 
and feelings with regard to the tenor of bis minisixy, were 
such as bepaine a faithful ambassador for Christ.. In a letter 
wiitten to a friend, in August, 1*813, he says> 'VTh/ere is^ one^ 
thing evidehdy talcing place^ at which it is lawfi4 for me ta 
jpejoice ; and a;t which,, therefore, I will rejoice ; namely^ thai 
I liear more and more every year of die bless^ed effects Qf 
gomie of my labours. These ^smiles of the Head of iihe- 
dmrch are, to iny miiid, the most delightful . thing by. far 
that I meet with in this world ; and, I thank God| that tjbo: 
effect which they seem to.have on my mind; is to dispose m^ 
to be more simple in my addresses^ to use less disgtpg[e;^a^ 
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16 rely less and less on any human schemes and artifices for 
.making the Gospel more palatable. Such plans never ^id 
answer; they do no good at the time, and aftefWardEt^tlie 
remembrance of them is sure to prove either'^ burden or 
a snare^ or both^ to the conscience. To live the life of 
the disciple of Christ in all our intercourse with men, and t6 
act the faithful part, I find a much harder task ; and, t must 
say, that I invariably succeed better by coming out from 
among them. I do this much more than I have done^ 
though t never gave very greatly into the practice." 

^These are sentiments worthy of a dignitary of the church, 
and remind us fiemtrfully ©f some of the dignitaries of 
the church of Engfend in it* best days-^days which it wants 
but s,uQh men as Milner^ for its bishops and its deans, to 
revive again. Placed as he was in a situation which pecu- 
liarly exposed him to opposition, and to ridicule for preach- 
ing and maintaining the unfashionable doclrines of our 
ven^able reformers, dnd of the articles and homilies of the 
churchy of which they were the ornament and pride, he was 
not deterred by the senseless charge of Methodism from 
lipldly and fully declaring the whole counsel of God. Con- 
riticed, ad he hfmself avowed, that *^ the preaching of the 
W6rd is stilly ,as it always was, the great means used by God 
in briiigine about conversions ;" he prepared, in the latter 
years of his life, many more discoursed for die pulpit than 
his strength permitted him to deliver. That strength, how-' 
ever, he tried to the utmost ; and when he was engaged in 
the Wotk iitrhich he loved, the importance of his subject 
would sometimes lead him to preach for an hout at a time, 
jttiough he was well cohvincea such an exertion wa^ tod 
much for his weak state of health. His friends, immediately 
after his death, gave us reason to hope, however, that his 
labours Would not be lost; but that some of the ser^ion^ 
which he cOuld not deliver from the pulpit^ would be per^ 
mi tied to edify the Ghtistian public from the press: and w^ 
kye happy ta record the partial fulfilmetii of that promise, id 
the recent appearance of one volumfe of those discourses, 
whpse merit has induced a general wish^ in. which we most 
cordially participate, for a continuance of th^ selectipn.- 
]|^xpectations are alsor held out, by their editor, of th^ 
publication, at some future, and we trust al; tio very distant 
period, of a treatise, left behind hi^i iii a tolerstbly prepared 
state for the prei^d^ on some* of the most important of thos^ 
doctrines of me Gospel, which formed the basis at once o£ 
^e dean'i miiti8tirs(tionan4 his faith. ::,'..- . :, 
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The seriousness and earnestness of his pulpit addresses 
fbllow^fl him into the social party, whenever theological snb- 

{'ects were th,e topic of conversation. The pleasantry and 
lumour whicii predominated in hi^ ordinary discourse to a 
degree that seemed, to those who knew him not thoroughljk, 
%Q border on levity, never for a moinent mingled with his 
consideration of religion, or his mode of treating sacre^ 
things. It was probably, indeed, his deep sense of th6 
importance of the subject, a:dded to a consciousness 6f his 
own constitutional tendency to hilarity, that induced him, in 
general, to abstain from religious questions in mixed; com- 
panies, and to reserve himself upon suos points tor oppor- 
tunities of more private intercourse. If, however, he found 
^e attention of the' company into which he was thrown, 
drawn towards these subjects, he would expatiate with great 
ability and delight on any important point in divinity fniifth,. 
might be proposed to him, though it was his more yjsuat 
^ourse to confine himself to one or two brief, but impoitstnt 
remarks upon it. When, however, any individual seemed 
really desirous of obtaining information, ot to have his 
<}oubts upon any particular point removed, the deari alway^ 
took great pleasure in conferring with him al6ne, and in 
fully explaining to him his views, and the reasons pii 
which they were founded. *' In these conyersatioi^,^' says 
a friend t who enjoyed the high privilege of being engaged 
with him in many, and those on the most interesting subjects, 
*' he poured out, not only the riches of a full, but the instruc- 
tions of a most pious mind, fraught with practical observations 
on the internal springs of human conduct, and liipited by a 
conscientious regard to the prescriptions of sapr^d writ." 

There is one other amiable feature in his character which 
merits particular notice ; and that is, his fraternal affection; 
which, towards his brother Joseph in particular^ was unusually 
warm. Through the whole course of their lives, these 
brothers, in spirit, in talent, in pursuits, as well as hy the ties 
q( blood, appear to have been inseparably united in heart. 
The mutual affection which they displayed, is, indeed, de- 
lightful to contemplate ; whilst nothing can be more touching 
than the manner in which the survivor alludes to their separa- 
tion. ** Perhaps," says he, " no two brothers were ever more 
^losely bound to each other. Isaac, iii particular, remembers 

t The author of the brief but excellent memoir of Dr. Mihier, inserted in the. 
Christian Observer for May, to which we are indebted for most of the mate- 
rials of this character, and tor which, we 3troi)g)y suspect that, both the pi:^>KG 
anci ourselves are still' more deeply indebted to the pen of-Mr. WilberfotcQ^ 
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.no. earthly thing without being able in some way to connect 
it tenderly with his brother Joseph. During all his life, he 
;ha^ constantly aimed at enjoying his company as much as 
circumstances permitted. The dissolution of such a con- 
^nexion could not take place without being severely felt by the 
.survivor. No separation was ever piore bitter and afflicting; 
.with a constitution long shattered by disease, he never 
respects to recover from that wound." 

;In all the othei; relations of life which he was called upon 
to, sustain, he displayed the same affectionate disposition. 
.Kever, indeed, did there, perhaps, exist a man whose heart 
contained more of4he milk of human kindness than did his, 
, or one whose affectionate concern for every living creature 
about him was more remarkable. This was particularly 
qianifested in the warm sympathy and incessant assiduity, 
.tvhich the illness of a friend, or even an inmate of the family 
in which he might happen to be residing, excited ; tbougl^ 
.on the other hand, his simplicity, both of mind and manner, 
rendered him. almost rough and blunt in. the treatment of 
fi trivial complaint, or such as be thought rather imagin* 
lary than real. He was ready at all times to manifest his 
l^indnesB in the liberality or his pecuniary contributions, 
and in any call upon his time or his purse for charitable 
objects, either of a private or a public nature ; and so cheer- 
fully was his assistance given, that there was much justice in 
^e remark of one of the oldest and most intimate of his 
friends, that his liberality might be said to be the effect rather 
pf nature than of principle. 

. Humility was also another striking feature in his character. 
Never at any. period pf his life was he ashamed of his former 
lowly station ; and after be had become the head of a college, 
$1 dignified member, of the clerical order, and proved himself 
one of the first scholars; in the country, whenever he passed 
through Leeds,, as he genemlly did on his jounieys to the 
north, he never failed to visit the obscure friends of his boyish 
days, and by hia well-timed acts of generosity towards theiti, 
often did he 'V deliver the poor and the fatherless, and cause 
the widow's heart to sing for joy." Isaac Milner, the poor 
fatherles)^ weaver, and the Very Reverend Isaac Milner, the 
president, the professor, and the dean, rich in the. world's 
goods, as well as. in literary fame, (for notwitl^standing his 
fiberality, he accumulated, from the savings of his prefer- 
ibents, a fortune of from fifty to sixty thousand pounds), 
n^veir wore' even the semblance of two dinerent men. Through 
Uffi be maoife^d in hi^ deportment the unaffected sim- 
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plicity of manners^ and affability of disposition, appropriate 
t6 his early station in socijety, but not less adorning the 
high sphere in which, by the providence of God, he after- 
wards was called to move. Employed in the laborious 
occupations of a mechanic, as was tnat portion of his life in 
which habits are generally formed, there was nothing vulgar, 
or low in his ; for in his rapid elevation, his manners and his 
sentiments eminently and uniformly displayed the refined- 
taste and true politeness of the scholar and the gentleman; 
so that the disadvantages with which he struggled in hi^ 
youth, only enhance our admiration of the conduct and 
attainments of his maturer years. 

In, so bright a character we must eitpect some specks, 
though they were few and easily accounted for. In the esti- 
mation of some, his habitual cheerfulness was too nearly 
allied to levity; but we have already remarked, that this was* 
laid entirely aside whenever religion was the topic of his 
discourse; and so fully was he aware of his constitutional 
tendency to hilarity, that he exercised great vigilance over 
the indulgence of this disposition. The tendency to this 
course which he strongly felt, he declared it to be our duty 
to repress, if not to stifle, assigning as a reason for doing 
so, that ^* this world is not a place of mirth ;** neither, we 
would add, if its comforts are enjoyed in a right spirit, is it 
a place for perpetual gloom. 

The inactivity of the latter years of his life, compared with 
his herculean powers of mind, has also been objected to him 
by others, and was often a subject of painful reflection to 
himself. The wretched state of his h^lth will, howevef, be 
a sufficient apology for this, to those who know what an 
exertion it is to keep the mental powers in vigorous action 
when those of the body are but the wrecks- of what they 
were. In his case disease, real and excruciating in its paiigs, 
and incessant in its attacks, to use his own energetic ex-= 
pres^ions, had, indeed, certainly clipped his wings, and laid 
a cold hand on many of his schemes. 

He has also been charged with assuming an air of undue 
severity in his controversy with Dr^, now bishop Marsh, on 
the Bible Society ; but even here, it may be urged- on those 
who make this objection, that his apparent harshness was 
rather the effect of a commanding intellect, exercised on* a 
(Question which it had thoroughly examined, with f)etiiap8< 
some little remainder of the unpolished roughness of his early 
life, which occasionally appeared not only in his controvei^sifu 
vtritings, but in his conversational ncierriment, than of any 
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design of being rude or severe. In fact^ be bad too great a 
minoC was too well read in history^ and too warmly and con* 
scientiously attached to the Bible Society, not to wiitQ on 
diis subject, as though it was his'object to crush and destroy 
his opponent. And if the Bible Society be that powerful 
engine for doing good^ which he believedi, and which we still 
Believe it to be, who that considers it so but will think the. 
sooner all opposition to its operations is crushed and destroyed^ 
flbe better ? 

Witli d^an Milner, one of its ablest advocates has now 
dosed his career ; and whilst we rejoice that he has left many 
of his fellow-labourers in so good a cause behind him, we are 
sure that they will join with us in lamenting his loss^ with 
the conviction that m him a standard-bearer has indeed fallen 
in the army of the living God, though fallen but in death, to 
nse in glory. 

THE RT. HON. SIR JOSEPH BANKS, BART., G.C.B. F.A.S., , 
&C. &C. &C. PRESIDENT OF THE ROYAL SOCIETY 

OF LONDON. 

This celebrated n^uralist is said to have been originally * 
descended from a noble Swedish house, though he could not. 
^ace^his pedigree higher than to an ancient and a respectable 
English family, seated, at least since the reign of Edward III.,* 
in Lincolnshire and Yorkshire; several of its members having: 
represented in parli^iment different cities and boroughs 
of those and the adjacent counties. Amongst these was a 
Joseph Banks, of Raisby or Reresby, Esq., tlie grandfather 
of sir Josephs who was more than once returned for Peter- 
l)orough, and who served the oflSce of high sheriff of the 
county of Lincoln in the year 1736, His second son, Wil- 
liam, who bad assumed the surname and arms of Hodg- 
kinson, of which family was his maternal grandfather, m 
order to succeed, during the lifetime of his elder brother,. 
Joseph, to an estate at Overton, was the father of the subject 
6f the present brief memoir, whose mother was Sarah,: 
daughter of William !Bate, esq. He was bom at Reresby 
Abbey, in the county of Lincoln, on the 13th of December, 
1743, and at the proper itge was sent to Eton, and thence 
removed to Oxford, where, at the age of eighteen, he was 
l^ft in possession of an ample fortune, by the death of his 
ftither in the year 1761. Soon after this period his mother 
removed to Chelsea, and resided there for many years, in a 
house near the College, and fronting the river. There she 
obtsun^: the gralitvide; and esteem of the neighbouring/ 
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poor, to whom her charities were at once libefal, extensive, 
and judicious. What progress Mr. Banks made in his 
collegiate studies we are not able to state ; He appears not, 
however, greatly to have distinguished himself in them, and 
indeed his entire devotion of the chief energies of his mind, 
and the ample resources of his fortune, to the pursuits of 
Xiatural history, to which he manifested a decided predilec- 
tion at an early period of his residence at the university, 
will abundantly excuse his not having done so. On his 
occasional visits to his mother, durirfg the vacations, 
the neighbouring botanical garden of the Apothecaries' 
Company, arid the gardens and nursery grounds of Messrs. 
Lee and Kennedy, at Hammersmith, afforded him abun- 
dant specimens of cultivated plants and flowers, for the suc- 
cessful pursuit of his favourite stady,— whilst iFor those of 
wilder growth, and oftener of fairer hue, he extended his 
researches over the neighbouring hills and dales, and to 
more distant woods. In one of these scientific excursions, 
while botanizing in a ditch, he was rudely seized on by a 
body of constables, who, finding him busy, or, as they 
fancied, concealed among nettles, briars, aiid thorns, con- 
cluded that he must be the robber for whom they were! 
making diligent search. Accordingly, without deeding his 
remonstrances or protestations^ they pinioned and hand- 
cufied their breathless prisoner, and, nolens volens, dragged 
him before a neighbouring magistrate ; but on searching his 
pockets^ great, we may imagine, was the surprise, not only 
of these harpies of the law, but of its sage administrator, 
— when, instead of money, and watches, and jewels, and 
pistols, and picklocks, they found his pockets stuffed to the 
full with plants, and roots, and wild flowers, of different 
species, which he earnestly requested to have returned to 
him, as was of course done on ascertaining his rank and* 
pursuits, with many apologies for the mistake which had 
placed him in so awkward a predicament. This extraordinary 
adventure had no effect, however, in damping the ardour and' 
avidity with which he followed up his practical researches* 
in his favourite science. To these he added a grieat fondness- 
for angling, which he frequently indulged on Whittlesea Mere, 
an extensive sheet of water in the neighbourhood of his 
paternal seat. Whilst there engaged in his pleasure-boat,' 
trolling for pikes, casting the net, or watching the motions of 
the line, during the livelong day, a kindred devotion to this 
rural sport introduced to his a<k]uaintance the celebrated' 
lord Sandwich, afterwards first lord of the Admiralty; who! 
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spending all his leisure hours on the water, formed an 
intimacy with the subject of this memoir, more beueficial, it 
is to be apprehended, from the infidel and licentious character 
x)fthis nobleman^ te^ the prosecution of his scientific pursuits, 
than either to his morals or his principles. In company 
with him, during their residence in LondoUi Mr. Banks 
passed whole days upon the Thames, and even at night, 
when fish are said to bite more readily, were often to be 
found in a punt at their accustomed post and sport. Whilst 
they luxuriously quafied their Champagne and Burgundy-— 
ifor nothing could divert or lessen the devotion of my lord 
Sandwich to his wine — thpir rods were regularly ranged 
jQund the . boat, with bells affixed to the extremity of 
each, whose tinkling sounds gave notice of that most im- 

Eortant incident in a p^ient angler's life, a nibble at his 
ook. When summoned thus to watch the uncertain con- 
yersion of those nibbles into bites, and of bites to the capture 
of the prize, the sportsmen were so eagerly bent on their 
pursuit, that the morning has often dawned upon them at 
their labours. We are. no anglers ; and are indeed so little 
sensible of the delights of this diversion, — without any 
disrespect be it spoken to those who are, — that when watch- 
ipg one of |heir tribe intent upon the slightest motion of his 
float, on asking what he has caught, or how many bites he 
may have had, we have been told nothing, but some capital 
nibbles for four, five, or even half a dozen hours, — we have 
been tempted to consider the definition of one of their 
number given by Swift, a stick and a string, with a worm at 
one end and a fool at the other, though somewhat severe, 
but half a libel. In the case before us the diversion had, 
however, its incidental use in procuring for Mr. Banks the 
important patronage of his brother angler, who, on all 
pccasions, forwarded his schemes for the advancement of his 
favourite study, and eventually most materially assisted him 
m their progress. Possessing facilities for following up his 
qhosen pursuit, denied to many a votary of science as ardent 
but not as rich, that gentleman, confined not his inquiries 
IjO the study or to books, but on quitting the university in 
1763, crossed the Atlantic, to visit the coasts of Newfound- 
l$ind and Labrador, with the sole purpose of examining their 
productions in the various departments of natural history. 
His enterprising spirit was rewarded by the accumulation of 
ipuch practical knowledge, and of many rare and valuable 
specimens for his cabinet. In the, year 1768, an ar- 
qent desire to increase bis information^. and to add ta the 
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.riches of his collection, induced him to join the expedition 
then about to sail under lieutenant, afterwards captain 
Cook, oh a voyage of circumnavigation and discovery, 
particularly in the southern seas. The English govisrnmerit, 
.at whose order and at whose expense this important ex>- 
peditioa was undertaken, through the instrumentality of hi$ 
friend, lord Sandwich, readily furnished to our scientific 
adventurer every facility for the prosecution of his inquiries, 
and for rendering his situation as comfortable as possible 
during a long and a perilous voyage. He however wa/s 
ready, on his part, to contribute largely out of his private 
fortune towards the general purposes of an expedition, which 
had for its object the promotion of the cause of science ; 
;he accordingly engaged, at his own expense, a most desirar 
ble compagNon du voyage in the person of Dr. Solander, a 
learned Swede, educated under Linnaeus, and generally sup- 
posed indeed to have been his favourite pupil. He was, at 
this time, assistant keeper of the collection of natural history 
in the British Museum, a situation which he had obtained 
x^hiefly on the credit of the letters of introduction which he 
brought with him to England, from hi^ illustrious tutor. 
The scientific attainments of this gentleman, and his zealous 
devotion to the same pursuits, rendered him peculiarly 
eligible to direct and to assist the inquiries of Mr. Baiiks', 
who also took with him two draftsmen, one as a delineator 
of views and figures, the other of objects in natural history. 
Besides these, he was attended by a secretary, iand four 
Servants, two of them negroes. He also provided himself, 
at a considerable expense, with the scientific instruments 
necessary for his extended observations; with every con- 
venience for preserving such speciihens as he might be able 
to collect of natural or artificial objects; and with a variety 
of articles of our domestic manufacture sui4:able for distribu- 
tion in the remote, and, in many cases, the savage regions 
>vhich he. was about to visit, for the improvement of the 
condition of their inhabitants, and the introduction among 
them of some of the comforts of civilized life. 
. On Friday, the 26th of August, 1768, the Endeavour, the 
only vessel employed in this important expedition, sailed 
from Plymouth ; and before its arrival off Cape Finisterre, on 
the 5th of the following month, the tv^o celebrated naturalista 
wTio had attached themselves to it, had observed and ac- 
cumtely examined several spades of marine animals hitherto 
unnoticed by their predeqessots, though several of tliem- 
were found in great abuzidanGe within twenty league, of l the 
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Spanish coast. Few individuals had, indeed, hitherto 
traversed the seas, either willing or able to describe the 
thousand varieties of animal and vegetable life floating on 
tiieir mighty waters ; we need not, therefore, be surprised 
that comparatively little wks known of their forms and 
$abits. Amongst those which Mr. Banks and his com- 
panion first introduced to the notice of naturalists, from these 
isegions, was a new species of Oniscus, found adhering to the 
Medusa Pelagicay and 9. new genus of marine animals, to 
which they gave the name of Dagi/sa, from the resemblance 
of one of their species to a gem. These latter were some- 
times taken adhering together for the length of a yard or 
Biore, and shining m the water with very beautiful and 
variegated colours. To another animal, excelling these in 
the beauty and vividness of its hues, they gave the name 
of Carcinicum Opalinum, from its brightness equalling that 
of the opal. At a distance of about ten leagues from Cape 
Finisterre, several birds were caught amongst the rigging of 
the ship, of a species undescribed by Linnaeus, and supposed 
to come from the coast of Spain. To these Mr. Banks 

fave the name of Motacilla velificans, because, as he good- 
umouredly observed in doing so, none but sailors would 
yenture themselves on board a i^hip that was going round the 
world. In the passage from Teneriffe to Bona Vista, these 
atctive naturalists §aw several flying fish, appearing from 
the cabin wi^dow glittering in a splendid variety of colours 
feeyond imagination, their sides having the hue and bright- 
uess of burnished silver. They did not, however, supceed 
iri catching any; but a few days after Mr. Banks went out 
in the boat, and caught one of those very curious and beau- 
tiful fish, the Hoiutheuria Physalis of Linnaeus, a species of 
the Mollusca, called by seamen Portuguese men of war. 
It is a kind of bladder, of about seven inches long, very 
much resembling the air-bladder of fishes, with a number of 
bright blue and red strings descending from the bottom, 
Sfpme of them from three to four feet in length, and which, 
on being touched, stung like a nettle, but with much more 
force. On the top of the bladder is a membrane, marked 
with black coloured veins, used like a sail, and turning to 
receive the wind, whichever way it blows, whence, no doubt, 
the seamen's name. Three days afterwards he shot the 
black-toed gull, then undescribed in the Linnaeah system, to 
which he gave the name of Larus Crepidatus. In the 
evening of the 29th of October, the adventurous voyagers 
were gratified by a sight of that luminous appearance of the 
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sea, so often noticed by preceding navigators, and by them 
ascribed to various but erroneous Causes ^ the true ongin of 
these flashes of light, bearing an e±act resen^bl^ilce to light- 
ning, and emitted from the sea so rapidly that sometimes 
seven or eight were seen at the.samfe moment^ having been 
satisfactorily traced by Mr. Banks and his companion, to a 
luminous animal. of the Medusa speciesj a great quantity of 
which was brought up in their nets^ and lirhen laid upon the 
deck, had the appearance of metal violently heated. With 
these were also taken some gmall crabs of three difFerent 
kinds, but each giving as much light as a glow-worm| thaugh 
none of them so large as that insect by nine-tenths. Upon 
examination, they were all found to be of a species entirely, 
new to the naturalist. On their an^ival at iRio Janeiro, the ab- 
surd j ealousy of the Portuguese vicetoy prevented their making 
those discoveries which they had expected in a country so 
fruitful in productions of the earth, then but little known. 
Not only was permission refused to Mr. Blanks to go up the 
country to gather plants, but neither he nor Dr. Solander 
Were allowed to land ; for when they attempted to leave the 
ship, to risit the viceroy, they were stopped by a guard- 
boat, the officer of which informed them, that he had par- 
ticular orders, which he durst not disobey, to suffer neither 
officer nor passenger to go on shore, or even to pass his 
yessel. Conduct like this can scarcely be thought sur- 
prising in the agent of an absolute and jealous government; 
yvho was so little likely to be interested in the pursuits of 
science, that on being told that the English expedition was 
bound to the southward, to observe a transit of the planet 
Venus over the sun, he could form no other conception of 
such a movement, than that it was the passing of the north 
star through the sovith pole. Captain Cook and Mr. Banks 
iidiemorialized the governor against the absurdity and injustice 
of his conduct, but without effect. The servants of the latter. 
did, however, contrive to steal on shore at day-break, and 
to' remain there till dark, when they secretly returned to the 
phip with a quantity of plants and insects, which they had 
^Uected. Encouraged by this success, that gentleman him- 
self, four, days afterwards, found naeans to elude the vigilance 
of the, soldiers in the guard-boat, and got on shore, where 
the people round the town — for neither his pursuits nor his 
inclination led him into it — treated him with great civility, 
which was evinced also in the behaviour of those in the town 
to his companion. Dr. Solander, who, on a request for the 
^sistanc^ of a surgeon being sent on board the Endeavour; 
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l^siiy obtained admittance, in that character. Bat die 
jealousy of this unconscionable goremment was awakened 
by these visits. Captain Cook received intelligence thei 
tiext day, that search was making for some people who had 
^been on shore without the viceroy's permission j and Mr. 
Banks and his associate thereupon wisely deteru^ined not to 
venture any mote, lest their zesd in the cause of science 
should procure them an unpleasant and ^n indefinite lodging 
in a Brazilian gaol. On the 7th of December, the ship left 
this inhospitable port and its illiterate governor, and on thi^ 
iftlieering off of the guard-toat which had hovered round 
them, an unwelcome companion from the first moment of 
her arrival to the last of her stay, our indefatigable natu- 
ralist hastened to avail himself of its departure, for the 
examination of the neighbouring islands, in some of which, 
particularly in one at the mouth of the harbour of Ranza^ 
he gathered many curious plants, and caught a variety of 
insects. For the latter pursuit this was, indeed^ a fruitfol 
clime, for we find that for three or four days the air wa& so 
loaded with butterflies — and those of Brazil we know ar^ 
the richest in the world — that thousands were in view in 
eveiy direction, and the greater part of them but just abov^ 
the ship's mast-head. Whilst off the Brazilian coast, scarcid 
a day passed in which some one or more fish of anew species 
was not brought to him* Immediately after leaving Rio; 
the navigators observed a singular phenomenon in the sea, 
which was covered with broad streaks of a yellowish colour^ 
several of them a mile long, and three or four hundred yards 
wide ; and on taking up some of the water thus curiously 
coloured, it Was found to be full of innumerable atoms of 
i yellowish hue, pointed at the end, but none of them mor^ 
than the fortieth part of an inch in length. In the microscope 
they appeared to be fasciculi of small fibres intetwoven with 
each other, not unlike the nidus of some of the phyganeas; 
called caddices ; but whether they were animal or vegi^table 
irabstances, whence they came, or for what they Were de- 
signed, neither Mr. Bank's nor Dr. Solander could* guess. 
The same appearance had however been observed when 
the circumnavigators first reached the continent of South 
America. In a bay, to which they gave the name of 
Vincent's Bay, in the strait of Le Maire, they folind some 
curious sea-weeds, over some of which fourteen fathoms^ bir 
eighty-four feet, had been sounded, but as they made a very 
itcute angle with the bottom, they were thought to bfe at the 
least as long again. The leaves were four feet in length, and 
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some of their 6talks, though not thicker than a man's hand, 
one hundred and twenty: the foot-stalks were swelled into 
an air vessel ; and our naturalists very appropriately gave to 
so large a plant the characteristic name of FucusGigwiteusi 
Landing on the adjacent shore in four hours, they collected 
alcove an hundred different plants and flowers, all of them wholly 
unknown to the inhabitants of Europe. Early on the next 
day, accompanied by the surgeon of. the ship, an astronomer^ 
three attendants^ and two seamen to carry their baggage^ 
they set off with a view to penetrate as far as they could into 
the country, near the coast of Terra del Fuego, intending Id 
return at night ; but after passing through a thick wood and 
swamp, the weather, which had hitherto been fine and bright 
as one of our days in May, became suddenly gloomy and 
(pold. Though assailed at every step. of their progress, by 
piercing blasts of wind and falfs of snow, they pushed 
forward for the top of the rock, which from the lower hills 
they had conceived to be but about a mile before them. It 
proved however to be furtfier ; but at length the greater num-r 
ber of the party — for some were left behind with Mi*. Buchan, 
the draftsman, who had been seized with a fit — reached the 
summit, where, as botanists, their expectations were amply 
realized, in finding a great variety of the alpine plants of 
this southern hemisphere. But whilst, busily occupied in 
collecting them, the day was far spent, the cold became 
more intense, the snow blasts more frequent, and, satisfied of 
the impossibility of reaching the ship, they were compelled 
to pass the night on this barren mountain, or rather on the 
naked rock ; but such was the intensity of the cold, and the 
difficulty of keeping the party from sleep, which, from, the 
torpidity it brought on, was almost certain death, that it 
was not without extraordinary exertion and resolution on the 
part of Mr. Banks, that most of the party were got to a spot 
where a fire could be kindled ; even Dr. Solander,.who had 
Warned his companions against the imminent danger of 
not keeping in motion, havmg been nimble to contend witk 
the strong tendency to sleep^but on giying way to it for five 
^liimtes, he lost the use of nis limbs, whilst the muscles were 
00 shrunk in so short a time that the shoes fell off his feet. 
Jf ear that fire they passed the night, in a dreadful situation, 
for they, had no provisions left, except a vulture which they 
had shot in their journey, which they divided amongst them, 
and cooked as each thought fit ; obtaining thus about three 
mouthsful of food apiece. Liquor they had none ; for the 
•ailors who were left behind in that part of the mountain 
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iTirhere Dr. Solander fell asleep with Richmond, Mr. Banks's 
black servant^ who was so fatigued that though warned that his 
going to sleep would be instant death, he asked but permis- 
sion to lie down and die, — ^had made free with the only bottle 
of rum which they had brought. The sleet continued to fall 
ill considerable quantities, though it was then the midst of 
summer in that part of the world ; and when the morning 
dawned they saw nothing around them but snow and icicles, 
collected as thickly on the trees as on the ground, and the 
blasts of wind followed each other with such rapidity, that 
they found it impossible to commence their journey to 
the ship. At six o'clock, however, they descried the place 
of the sun in the heavens, and about eight, a small regular 
breeze sprung up, which>- with the gradually increasing^ in- 
fluence of the solar rays^^ cleared the air, and brought on a 
thaw, but so slowly operative, that it was ten o'clock before 
they set out upon their return, when, after a tedious walk of 
three hours, tiiey were greatly surprised to find themselves 
upon the beach and near the ship, a| a time when they thought 
themselves at a considerable distance from it. But they re^ 
turned with the loss of the poor black, and one of the sailors 
whom they left dead on the mountain, having fallen sacrifices 
to their inability to contend against the torpidity produced 
by the extreme cold. 

. Undeterred by this dangerous adventure, three days after 
Its occurrence, the naturalists went on shore again, and col- 
lected many plants and shells, several of them till then tin- 
known ; paying also a visit to an Indian town, lying abofit 
two miles up the interior, where they were kindly received 
by the rude mhabitants, who seemed, however, to have been 
tireviously visited by other Europeans. On the 12th of A^ril 
1769, the expedition reached Otaheite, the great object of 
its lengthened voyage ; and on landing there on the following 
day, Mr. Banks was honoured with some advances on the 
part of the Tomio, wife of one of the chieftains, not exactly 
dccording with European ideas of female delicacy, and whicn 
he did not, therefore, meet with all the complacency v^hicft 
the lady seemed to expect; though on his return to Europe; 
4^is, and a somewhat similar episode on the voyage, which 
.will hereafter be alluded to, formed a fruitful subject of harm- 
less bantering to his friends, and even of some satirrcal lam- 
poons by Peter Pindar and others, to whom this title could 
Hot properly be applied^ 
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Tfafi$l(ttion of the Cingkalese Book called Rajewaliye (RiLJ&* 

*vdli). Aflutorif y Ce^lon^ compiled from the Historian 

• graphic RecoYdi of the Kingdom. ,«r « 

(Communicated by Sir Alexander Johnston, Knt., late Chief Justice of that Island.) 



[PART IL 

From the Arrival of the Malabars in Ceylon, to the Jirst 
Extermination of their Religion there,'] 

. In the days, of king Retia Rajah, two brothers (Malabars) 
came on a message to Ceylon, and by treachery they killed 
the king, and taking upon themselves the government of the 
kingdom, governed for the space-of twenty-two years ; aftef ^ 
which they were pursued and slain, by the younger brother 
of the famous king Deweny Paeti&sa feajab, who thereupon 
became king,. and was called Ayola Rajah, and reigned for 
the space of ten years. In the days of the said Ayola 
Rajah, the Malabar king of Saly Rata, whose name was 
Elala, with a great army of Malabars, came and disembarked 
at the mouth of the river calleid Mawwille Ganga, at which 
time the said haven went by the name of Maha Wato Totte. 
The said Elala pushed his way to Anuradhapura, killed the 
king, assumed the reins of government, raised thiity-twb 
bulwarks, built cities, kept twenty great giants, and ten 
hundred and eighty thousand armed Malabars ; which people 
destiroyed the Paugobs of Anuradhapura, which had been 
biiilt py. Deweny Paetissa Rajah, and reigned wickedly for 
the space of forty-four years. In these days, the above said 
Kawan Tissa Rajah, the king of Runa Magam Nuwara, paid 
tribute to the Malabar king; nevertheless, the kingdom of 
Calany, and the kingdom Kpoma Maugama, remained as an 
inheritance for the kuigs on Ceylon. 

. Tissa Rajah, who built the city, and was king of Ceylon, 
had a younger brother who lived in criminal connexion with 
his elder brother's wife, the queen of Calany, which the king 
discovered ; and not willing to inflict any punishment upon 
his brother, sent secretly for a Rodia, that is, a person of the 
lowest cast that can be; and after having instructed him 
what he should answer, invited a number of people, and 
among them his younger brother, and then asked the Rodia 
if any person could be more vile than himself; upon which 
the Kodia answered, in the midst of the assembly, according 
as he had been taught, that a younger brother having con- 
versation with his elder brother^s wife, was more despicable 
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than him; and this answer made the young prince sa 
ashamed, that he immediately left Galany^ and went to 
residean the place called Qedagampala. At this time, th^re 
was a high priest, and five hundred subordinate priests, who 
were constantly fed in the king's house at Calany, and who 
offered flowers, and taught in the temple of Calany. Now, 
the brother of Tissa Rajah, king of Calany, had learned to 
#rite with the said Teroonancy *, and made such pirogresd, 
that he could write like the Teroonancy himself; and after 
having gone to Oedagampala, he called to him a common 
man, and dressing him like a priest, gave him a love letter 
to drop to the queen. The prince instructed him, saying, 
•* When the Teroonancy, and the five hundred priests, go to 
the king's house to eat, go thou in the midst of them, and 
sit thou to the last ; and, on coming away, the queen will 
move out seven paces from the palace, and the king will be 
out of the palace, then drop this lettelr near the queen.** 
And so saying, he sent him away. When the Teroonancy, 
and the five hundred priests, went to eat in the king's house, 
the said false priest went also amongst them ; but in place of 
doing as he had been instructed, he hid himself, and as the 
queen passed, dropped the letter near her, and she picked it 
up ; but the king, who was somewhat advanced, hearing the 
sound of the letter falling, turned about, took it from the 
aueen, and looking at the same, said, " This is no other 
than the writing of the Teroonancy, and does the thief (or 
villain) send love letters to the queen?" And immediately 
the Teroonancy was apprehended, and put into a caldron 
of oil ; and while fire was put to the same, the counterfeit 
priest was likewise apprehended, killed, and cast into the 
river; and also the queen was laid hold of, and bound. 
Thus the unwise king of Calany, not knowing that the writ- 
ing was his own brother's, took it to be the writing of his 
brother's master, and kept him seven days in a caldron 
of oil, with fire thereunder, which, however, remained cold 
as the water of the river. 

The Teroonancy, in the mean time, foreseeing that on ac- 
count of some sin which he had comniitted in a former st^te of 
beiiig, it was ordained that he should now die such a death ; 
and at the same time, deploring that he should die under 
a charge of such guilt, and thereby tarnish the dignity of 
the priesthood, calling the people around him, revealed the 
truth of the matter, and his own innocency ; and having so 
done, was instantly consumed to ashes. 

In these days the 'sea was set en league's distant ttotii 

♦ High priest. 
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Calany> but, on account of what had been done to the, 
Teroonancy, the gods, who were charged with the conser-i 
vation of Ceylon, became enrc^ed, and caused the sea to 
deluge the land ; and as during the epoch called Duwapa- 
rayaga, on account of the wickedness of Rawana, the whole, 
space from Manare to Tutoreen, in which space was con-; 
tained the fortress of Rawana, twenty-five palaces, and four/ 
hundred thousand streets, was overflown by the sea, so now* 
in this time of Tissa Rajah, king of Calany, one hundred; 
thousand large towns of the description called Patanyam^ 
nine hundred and seventy fisher's villages, and fonr hundred 
villages inhabited by pearl fishers, and thus altogether eleven-> 
twelnhs of the territory which belonged to Calany, wexe> 
swallowed up by the sea : many towns, however, and of th^' 
large ones Catupity Madampe escaped. 

When the king heard that the sea had thus encroached Ou 
the land, he took his virgin daughter, washed her, an^yedH 
her in clothes and jewels, put her into a thoney ^^ closed upi 
the same, and fixing a writmg on the thoney, intimating that 
a. king's daughter was inclosed therein, he made an offering- 
c^ her to the waters ; and the king himself, mounting his 
elephant, went to behold the approach of the overwhelming 
flood. While thus going to behold the approach, of the 
desolating waves, the earth opened her jaws, and the fire o£ 
hell, like a raging billow of the sea, rolled forth, and involved: 
l^oth the king and his elephant ; and thus the king descended 
to the hell called Babala Dia Nasana, there to be tormented ; 
the hell which is covered with a surface of burning copper^, 
so hot that the waters of the sea rolling over the same aro 
dried up. The princess who had been offered to the. sea, by. 
virtue of her good works in a former state of being, was noijir. 
so fortunate as to be preserved ; for Walahaka, the god <A 
the winds, and Mooda Manunecalawa, the goddess of th^; 
sea, beholding the thoney, conspired together to drive the. 
same to the southward till the thoney went ashore at then 
place called Roonoogama; and the tiioney having beetv 
espied by the fishermen of the king, Kawan Tissa Rajah^ 
how the same was covered, and the inscription that waa 
thereon, they carried the tidings to the city. The king, 
discovered by the writing, that me princess contained in the 
thoney was the daughter of Tissah Rajah, king of Calany; 
who had. been offered to the sea. The boat was uncover^„ 
Ae princess taken out, and placed upon gold, water p»t 
upon ber hand, and thus made wife to the king ; and th^ 
mt king caused a temple to be built, die aaioe of isrbijBh tUI 
• ■- . . » SmaHbdat* -• » ■-:.■- :•..:;- fivT/oIi 
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gave to hi» said queen, viz. Wikara Maha Devi, and thus he 
carried her to his capital. 

The said (young) queen of Kawan Tissa Rajah, became 
pregnant, and was taken with a longing, viz. she longed for 
a honey-comb, sixty cubits long, which the priests were first 
to eat of, and then herself. She longed next to bathe, 
while standing on the sword of the chief of the twenty giants 
of the Malabar king Elala; and, thirdly, to be dressed with 
a sort of tank flowers, called mawnel, from the city of 
Anuradha Pura. 

Kawan Tissa Rajah had one giant called Welusumana; 
but, besides him, he had no other, and the king having 
called the said giant, told him of the longings of the queen. 
The giant began his search for a bee-hive, and in searching 
along, came to the haven of Migamuive, that is, Negombo, 
where a large fishing thoney having been bawled ashore, 
lay on the beach, and tlierein he found a hive, sixty cubits 
in length, which he took and presented to the queen ; and so 
her first longing was satisfied. From that day forward the 
said place was called Migamua (which signifies bee-viRage). 

The giant, in the next place, repaired to Anuradha Pura 
in the habit of a beggar, and, walking about, looked for an 
occasion of taking advantage of the Malabars. He entered 
into the premises belonging to the king's palace, and found 
his way to the stable, and examined the horses ; he then 
went and plucked such flowers as his mistress longed for; 
returned into the king's stable, took a horse from thence, 
and, mounting upon the same, said, (to those that stood by) 
I am the giant Welusumana, catch me if you can ; and so 
rode off*. The Malabar king, hearing of the matter, instantly 
called for the chief of his giants, and ordered him to catch 
Welusumana; and accordingly he mounted upon a horse, 
and began to -jiursue. The horses flew with such velocity, 
that in tHe tac'e the. dust of the ground began to rise so thick, 
from the- hof^fi's feet, that the hinder rider could not see him 
who was in the" front, and Welusumana, taking the advantage 
of the dust which blinded the other's eyes, stepped out of the 
middle of the road, and took his stand unperceived behind the 
branch of a tree^ which was on the road side, and^ drawing 
his sword, held the same across the road, and thus when the 
Malabar giant came up, he rushed with all his might upon 
the edge of the sword, was cut in two, and fell to the 
pound. The giant Welusumana cut ofl^the head, and took' 
fte sword of the Malabar giant, and came, to the city of 
Roonamagama^ and presented himself, and /the. sword ^and' 
flowers that t^e queen had i longed for^ to the king. t%e 
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queen^ after ten months' pregnancy, brought forth a prince, 
and he was called Gemunu Cumara. On the same day that 
this prince was born, there came a she elephant from the 
place called Chadanta, in Damba Deiva, (which sort of 
elephants can fly) to Tuttocoreen, and from thence to 
Ceylon, and near the sea side at Roonamagama, in a jungle 
of Cadol, brought forth a young one, and having so done, 
returned to whence she came. A fisherman^ who was wanr 
dering about the shore fishing, having seen the younfc 
elephant, came and informed the kingy and the king cslused 
the same to be caught, and brought up, and gave the same 
to the young prince, Gemunu Cumara. The queen. after- 
wards brought forth another prince, which prince was called 
Tissa Cumara. These two princes having grown big, it 
happened on a certain day, the king their father took a dish 
of rice, and divided the same into three parts, and then called 
his two sons, and told them, in token that they would never 
fall out with one another, to eat one of the said shares ' of 
rice; and accordingly the princes obeyed. He then told 
them, in token that they would never molest, or act contrary 
to the priests, to eat another share of the said rice ; and 
accordingly the princes obeyed. He then, in the third place, 
told them, in token that they, like him, would never molest 
the Malabars, to eat the other share of rice ; upon which 
Tissa Cumara, the younger brother, dashed his share of the 
rice against the wall ; but his older brother, Gemunu Cumara, 
left his rice in the dish, and went and lay down, shrinking 
himself together. The mother,, seeing Gemunu Cumara iii 
that manner upon his bed, asked him the reason hereof? 
upon which he answered, I am here, confined on the right 
hand (or south side) by the great blue sea, and from the 
other side by the great blue sea, and from the other side by 
the (river) Maw-willi ganga, and there live the Malabars, and 
thus, where shall I extend my limbs ? 

There was on the south of Anuradha Pura, a village calkd 
Cadarenda Gama ; in this village there was a child of the 
vellala cast, playing in the sand, and his mother fastened the 
end of the girdle which was about the child's middle, ta the 
curric-stone, and went to the well to bring waters. The 
child, in his mother's absence, crept to the door, dragging 
the stone after him ; but the stone being held fast by the 
door, the child pulled, and the girdle broke, and the mother, 
on returning and discovering the strength of the child, gave it 
the name of Nandy Mittraya ; and the said Nandy Mittraya> 
growing up, discovered signs of great might and strength. 
This Nandy Mittraya went to the city of Amir^haPur^ 
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.and offered flowers and light to the Bo-tree pleBttfoQ^, aitd 
afrom thence to the temple called Tupau Ranui, and did the 
'same, and then returned to his own house. The same day, 
Ihowever, that he offered flowers and lights, the Malabars 
cbroke and put out the same. The next morning Nandy 
tMittraya went and saw what they had done, and returned 
tEgain to his house, vowing revenge against the Malabars; 
-wad accordingly went that very night to Anuradha Pura, and 
'laying hold of the Malabars, pitched them over the bulwark : 
^and Uius he continued from night to night to kill the Mala- 
^bars, and so their numbers became greatly reduced. 
> A Malabar adigar at last gave information of this matter 
>to the king, and accordingly the king ordered that ^ard 
Should be kept at night, to prevent uiis evil ; accordmgly 
'guards having been placed, Nandy Mittraya was discovered, 
^SUid the Malabars sought to take him^ but he, killing several 
'^f the Malabars, returned to his home. He now thought 
iwithin himself, that he could not by himself root out the 
'Malabars, and therefore that it would be best for him to go 
to Roona Magana, and join himself to a virtuous prince, and 
'with his assistance, purify the religion of Boodha, which was 
<to endure for the space of five thousand years; and, accord- 
ingly, setting off in the morning, (notwithstanding the great 
^distance) he reached the said city before the sun had reached 
'to the middle of his journey, and presented himself to Kawan 
Tissa Rajah. 

The king made large presents to Nandy Mittraya, and 
introduced him to the prince Gemunu Cumara. It was 
'likewise discovered, that on account of his virtuous deeds 
^one in the time of Coevasanda, the first Buddha, and in the 
time of Conagama, the second Buddha, Nandy Mittraya 
"Was now endued with miraculous power. The youngest 
prince, in the mean time, went to the place called Casaw 
Totta, drove away the Malabars he found there, and posted 
liis own forces to guard the same. The king, Kawan Tissa 
'Rajah, gave orders that soldiers should be raised from all 
the casts, according to their families, for the service of the 
prince. 

In the village called Godigamuwa, there were found 
:9even vellalas of one family, one of which -was selected for 
the service of the prince ; the youngest of the sev^i was 
ealled Nermalaya, and he remained at home without any 
-employment, on which account the other six brothers re- 
quested their father and mother to send their youngest 
brothei*, who remain^ thus at home idle withoiit learning 
any trade, as a soldier to the prince. Notwithstanding the 
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services performed by the six elder brothers, their father and 
mother loved Nermalaya, the younger, still better than 
them. In the morning Nennalayau arose, and was fed, frojpci 
the hand of his mother *, with rice which had been boiled 
the night before. He then took'up his wallet, and taking a 
quarter of a measure of rice, took leave of his father and 
mother, and departed. His father and mother knew that 
Nermalaya was valiant, and now he.bega^ to show what he 
could do, by walking from Godigamuwa to Casaw Totta, 
being thirty leagues distant, the very same morning; fqr 
about seven o'clock in the morning, when the prince Diga 
Bala Cumara, having risen from his bed, and gone out;, 
returned again to his room, and was eating rice, he presented 
himself to the prince. The prince asked him what time he 
had left his home, and he answered, that very morning. 
Upon which the prince, doubting of the truth of what he 
had said, wrote a letter, which he dated eight o'clock, after 
eating rice, and gave the same to Nermalaya, saying, 
'* Take this to my friend, a Brahman of the village Dewate- 
gama, which is thirty leagues distant ; and having delivered 
this letter, bring the medicine which he will deliver to thee.'* 
Nermalaya accordingly set off, and before the sun reached 
the meridian he arrived at the Brahman's quarters, and 
delivered the letter. The Brahman having read the letter, 
asked if he had just then arrived, to which he answered in 
the affirmative ; and added that he was warm, and wanted 
some water. The Brahman then told him to go to the lake 
called Tisaw Wewa, which was four leases from the city 
called Anuradha Pura Nuwara, from which proceeded four 
streams, and there to bathe, and to bring from each of the 
streams a medicine to him, and that he would make ready 
rice and currie for him to eat on his return. Nermalaya 
accordingly set off, came to Tisaw Wewa, and bathed, pulled 
.some of the tank flowers, and gathered the medicine from 
each of the streams, viewed the whole city, and re*tumed to 
the Brahman at the time of eating rice, and delivered his 
medicines. The Brahman, seeing his valour, was much 
affected ; and giving him a hundred gold massoo, wrote a 
letter to Diga Bala Cumara, telling liim that this was a 
valiant man, and that it would be a very bad thing for him 
to fall into the hands of the Malabars ; and begged that the 
prince might not keep him near his own person, but would 
8|bxid him directly to the king Kawau Tissa Rajah. 

Kermalaya arrived with me letter in the evening, while it 

^ To be fed b^ a mother's hand b, among the Cinghalese, reckoned a 
great blessiiig. 
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was yet light, and delivered to the prince the medicine and 
the flowers. The prince having thus discovered what a 
powerful person this was, presented him with a thousand 
gold massoo^ told him to go and inform his father and 
mother^ and in order to go to Roona Magama, to return on 
the morrow. Nermalaya having returned home, and given 
the money he had received to his father and mother, his 
elder brothers came in ; and not knowing what a powerful 
person he was, began to chide him, and said, that the child 
without going to Casaw Totta, had merely returned from the 
road. The next morning, his mother again fed him with 
currie and rice; and taking his leave, he repaired again to 
Casaw Totta ; and there receiving a letter from Diga Bala 
Cirinara, went and made his obedience, and delivered the 
same to Kawan Tissa Rajah : and the king, having read th^ 
letter, and learned the valour of Nermalaya, made him d 
present of a lack of gold massoo, and introduced him to 
his son, the prince Gemunu Cumara. In this manner eight 
giants* more sprang up, and Kawan Tissa had now ten 
giants, whom he delivered to his son, the prince Gemunu 
Cumara, and also the Cadol elephant f. 

The king conferred on Tissa Cumara tihe country called 
Diga Medulla and Oewa; and now thinking within himself, 
that should his two sons at any time fell out the one With 
the other, through desire of reigning, and the said tea giants 
take part with the one against the other, the one would 
certainly be killed, he called the said ten giants, and made 
them swear by the religion of Buddha, that they wQuId 
never take part with one of the said princes against the 
other, which the said ten giants accordingly did. 

Gemunu Cumara now repaired to Casaw Totta with 
forces, and while there sent to his father, requesting per- 
mission to cross the river called Ma-willa Ganga. The 
father, fearing that his son would be killed, wrote a letter 
advising him, by all means, not to go; and informed hiin 
that the Malabar army consisted of one million and eighty 
thousand men, and twenty powerful giants, and that the 
territory on ttis side the river was quite sufficient. Th^ 
son, however, till three tipies, repeated his request to cross 
the river; and the father, out of love to his son, and regard 
for his safety, till three tinaes refused his confeent, iand advised 
him to abide on this side the river. The prince, dissatisfied 
with being thus restrained from giving reins to the ardour of 

• The word yodayau^ wfiich is translated ^ant^ does not signify so, n^ucl^ 
a man of great stature, as a man of great valour^ 
t A flying elephant. * 
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hijs-soul the fourth timd, sent a present of women's jewels, 
saying, "The king, my father, is a wpmaii, and no man!'* 
The father hereupon was grieved and enraged, and said that 
if the prince did go he would surely die } and lesl that 
should happen, he would put the prince in confinement ; but 
the prince hearing this resolution,' fled to the place called 
Gilunmla ; and having hidden himself there for several days, 
fled to Cbtmala. 

The king, Kawan Tissa Rajrfh, having worn the crown, 
and reigned for the space of sixty yeiairs, died, and went to 
Tositapura (that is, glory.) 

After the king's death, the youngier. son, namely, Tissa 
Cumara, returned to his home; and pretending that his 
father had conferred upon him the Cadol ielephant, took the 
same with his mother, and repaired, to the place called Diga 
Madulla. 

The elder son, namely, Gemunu Cumara, having heard of 
his father's death, returned from Cotmala to Malgam Nuwara'; 
and wrote a letter to his brother, Tissa Cumara, desiring him 
to send back his mother, and the elephant which bad been 
brought forth on the same day that himself was bom ; but 
Tissa Cumara refused to comply with the said request. The 
demand was repeated three times, and still refused ; in con- 
sequence of which, the two brothers took the field against 
each other. The battle having closed, thirty thousand of 
Gemunu Cumara's army were cut down ; and having lost the 
field, he rushed forward in a rage to revenge himself on his 
brother. Tissa Cumara fled, and Gemunu Cumara pursued, 
which pursuit was broken off by a party of priests, who came 
between, and would not suffer the two brothers to come 
together ; but Tissa Cumara having returned to Diga Ma- 
dulla, raised a fresh army, and '<lgain went forth to war. 

Gemunu Cumara, in the mean time, thought with himself 
that to be at war thus with his brother, and losing so many 
men, would make it impossible in future to go to war against 
the 'Malabars, and so wrote a letter to hi^ brother, desiring 
that the armies might be' set aside, and challfenging him to 
come out in ^ person, saying, that whoever should gain the 
day shduld reign ; and, accordingly, Tissa Ciimara, mounted 
upon the Cadol elephant, went forth to meet his brother. 
Gemuriu Cuniara went out to meet his brother on horseback, 
tod having met on the field of battle, he made the hbrse 
spring iip on the back of hiis brother's elephant ; and having 
thus g6t his brother in his power, began to strike at* him 
withijthe back, of his sword, to show that he did Aot want to 
|cill him; whereupon tfa^ Cadol elephant became aogrjr, and 
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as if he woidd iiave «aid^ ''I have got a woman iipon.iiiy 
back^ while the horse has got a man upon his/' bropght 
•Tissa Cumara to the gromid. Tissa Cumara took to flight, 
and Gemunu Cumara pursued; and lest he should again 
muster an army, and come against him, determined to seize 
and put him in prison; but Tissa Cumara took refuge in 
a temple among the priests^ and Gemunu Cumara,. in his 
pursuit, approached the said temple ; and when the priests 
saw him enter, all that were sitting stood up, and all that 
were standing sat down ; and when Gemunu Cumara ^a^ed 
where was Tissa Cumara, who had just entered, the priests 
;who were then sitting answered, that they had not seen him 
since they sat down, and those that were then standing, ,tbat 

'ttiey had not seen him since they stood up. 

The priests sdterwards wrapped Tissa Cumara in priest's 
clothes, and as if he had been a dead priest, carried him put 
to'bury him, which Gemunu Cumara having perceived, said, 
** There goes Tissa Cumara, whose life is uncertain, upon the 
shoulders of the priests * \" And leaving him in the h^nds 

;Of the priests, he took the Cadol elephant a^d his mother, 

•and repaired to the city of Magam Nuwara. 

Tissa Cumara requested the priests to go to his brother, 

.and sue for peace ; and the priests having, accordingly, cpme 
to Magam Nuwara, and fulfilled their commission, brought 
and delivered Tissa Cumara to his brother. Gemunu Cumara 
remonstrated, and asked what was the reason of this dis- 

;lurbance? *' I am the lawful king, the fault was none of 
inine, the fault was entirely in Tissa Cumara, and. through 
his fault thousands 6( Uves have been destroyed;" and 
having so said, the priests made their obeisance, and, he 

.permitted them to depart. The next day the palace was 
made clean from the filth which had been occasioned by the 

':death of their father, and ornamented ; the two brothers 
embraced and wept over each other, and lieing stgreed 
together, ceased to mourn for their father. 

Gemunu Rajah now repaired to the temple, paid his obei- 

<8ance to the priests, and expressed his desire of crossing the 
river Ma-willa Ganga, obtained their permission to do so,and 

:having called his younger brother, en^braced him with the 

.tenderest affection, and said to him, '' I am going to, war 

.with the Malabars, do thou stay at home, and apply thyself 

4o the cultivation of the land." The king now mustered his 
four kinds of soldiers, viz. riders on elephants, his riders in 

ichariots, his riders on horses, and his mfanti^, and ^went 

* Ta allow of my service, being done, «iid eflpeciaily to mink of iMing 
•cBvied,.l^'tbe pneati of Buridba, kxmikmi ik,hsiiioi» tin* 
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<for(h to war> He crosaned the riter frbm CfltoW Totta, imd 
coming to the place called Toomgam Pkia^ on the other 
side^ there halted with his forces. But here it must be 
observed, that when Buddha came to drive away the devils, 
tmd alighted at the place called Maian, on ihe very same 
day 9 the eod called Saman Dewa Raidi (one of the four 
coJservatfrs of Ceylon, and whose iesidVce is Adam's 
Peak) presented himself to Buddha, and paid homage ; and 
having received a handful of hair from Buddha^s head, he 
deposited it in the ground, and thereupcm a Dawgob temple 
of vseven cubits hi^h, of red and blue colours; and having 
Idone this, the said Saman Dewa Rajah worshipped, and 
made ' offerings. And afterwards it came to pass, that 
'Buddha died in the city called Cusinara Nuwara ; and, 
when going to be burned, the priest called Mahasap set fire 
to his nineral pile, and before the body was yet consumed, 
the high priest, called Sereijut, snatched from the flames the 
Oriwau Dhatoo (or wind-pipe) of Buddha, and having come 
to Geylon, h^ deposited it in the same place where we hair 
'had been deposited by Saman Dewa Rajah, and having 
built thereupon a dawgob of ^old, s^in departed for 
Bamba Dewa. After mis, at we desire of Mihauduwa 
-Teroonancy, the king, Deweney Paetissa Rajah, caused to 
•be raised on the same spot a dawgob of forty cubits in 
lieight. And now to this very place the Malabars had come 
'to take the gold, but through the power of the protecting 
deity, Saman Dewa Rajah, flames of fire issued from the 
-dawgob, and the resplendent colours of the body of Buddha 
•appeared, which, when the Malabars beheld, they trere con- 
founded with fear : and as it is at this day, till the expiration 
of five thousand years, by virtue of the religion of Buddha, 
Tays of gold, and blue and white, will issue from the said 
-place. 

The Malabars, however, with great triumph, entrenched 
themselves near the said place ; and now Gemunu Rajah 
.imgrchin^ his forces thither, besieged the Malabars, and havmg 
'surrounded them on every side, reduced their fortress in the 
/spsbce of six months; and, at this time, Gemunu Rajah 
•caused stones to be cut, and the dawgob to be rebuilt. In 
-this place, Gemunu Rajah paid his troops, and allowed them 
'to hold a rejoicing for the victory; and from thence 
■marched to the place Kihire Gama, wnere the Malabars had 
'ttooUier fort, which, being besieged, was taken in lliree 
^months, with great triumph. From tixence Gemunu Riejah 
:)t«rebe(d to* tiie mighty ibrtrMS' called TatbM €?otto f^ vdlufih 
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he surrounded; and baring killed many of the Malahars 
who were under the Seven Brothers, reduced the fortress in 
the course of foiir months. From thence Gemimu Rajah 
marched to the fortress called Atu Hobaii Cotta, which he 
surrounded and took in the space of six months. From 
thence Oemunu Rajah marched to the fort called Dena 
Qama Cotta, which he surrounded and captured, after a 
siege of two months. From thence he marched to the 
fortress of the city called Halawcola Nuwara, and surr 
rounded and captured the same, after a siege of two months. 
From thence he marched to the fortress called Powatta 
Cotta^ surrounded and captured the same, after a siege of 
three months ; after which victory the king paid his troops, 
and bestowed upon them gold and riches. From thence he 
marched to the fortress called Diga BayagoUa Gotta, sur- 
rounded and took the same, after a siege of four months. 
His victory was attended with demonstrations of great joy 
and triumph. From thence he marched to the fortress called 
Casaw Totta Cotta, surrounded and captured the same, after 
fi siege of two months. From thence he marched to the 
fortress called Maha Wetta Nuwara Cotta, surrounided the 
same and took it, after a siege of four months. From thence 
he marched to the fortress called . Banagam Cotta, sur- 
rounded and took the same, after a siege of two months. 
From thence he marched to the fortress called Nilagai^ 
Cotta, surrounded and captured the same. From theiice he 
marched to the fortress called Coombagam Cotta, and took 
it ; also the fortress called Nangigam Cotta ; also, th^ fortress 
called Wilbagam Cotta; and also the fortress oalled Tarn- 
bagam Cotta; and having conquered all these places, de- 
parted in gteat triumph.' 

Gemunu Rajah having, in like manner, surrounded the 
fortress of Mudurnarua, and the besieged, with the be- 
siegers, having joined in close fight, the confusion became 
BO great, that the two armies could not distinguish their 
friends from their foes; which Gemunu Rajah perceiving, 
became very sorrowful, and exclaimed, *^ I fieht not:& 
dominion, but for the sake of the religion of' Buddha, wUch 
must exist five thousand years ; 1 wilLdestroy and ciit down 
those my enemies who are of any other religion ;' and,* there- 
fore,' let the clothing of my soldiers an4 their arms shine like 
fire, ' in ■ olrder that they may distinguish one another finim 
their enemids:^' and thereupioh it was so, their clothes and 
theittaTms glittered ; they routed the M'alabars,f)utting' many 
of ihem tO'death; aikdaffep the victory, tbe^king, wito<:gceat 
rejoicing, again paid his troops. And made presents of gold 
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and riches ; and from thence, with acclamations of joy, the 
army of this king marched to the city called Wijita Jrura. 

The city called Wijita Pura was surrounded with three 
ditches full of water, and a wall of brass; and had a gate 
eighteen cubits high. The. reduction of the smaller forts 
was not a work of great importance^ excepting the fortress 
of Anuradha Pura, which was,, the greatest of all; and/ 
accordingly, in taking the former forts, there was very little 
occasion for the services of the ten mighty giants, as the 
business was done by the body of the army. W hen the tei^ 
giants came to present themselves before the king^ Gemur^u 
Rajah, the king thought of trying an experiment with the 
giant, Napdy Mitraya, and the Cadol ejephant ; he accord- 
ingly abused and threw. stones at the elephant, till he was 
agitated with rage like the fire ojf hell; and giving a roar, 
came ruiiniing to Nandy Mitraya. Nandy Mitraya seeing 
the elephant coming upon, him with such fury, reasoning 
within himself that it would ill become him to run away, or 
allow his hair to fly behind, determined now to show his 
bria.very, and accordingly met the elephant, and notwith- 
standing his rage and strength, took him by the two teeth, 
and made him sit on the ground like a dog : and the spec- 
tators having now witnessed the. bravery of Nandy Mitraya,. 
clapped their bands with joy, and filled thQ air with shouts- 
of applause. ,«. . 

The .CadoL elephant was of that sort which are ten milliou 
times stronger than the natural elephants of Ceylon, and 
Gemunu Rajah^ having seen the strength of Nandy Mitraya^* 
said, that there was no longer any reason to fear attacking 
Wijita Pura Nuwara; and, accordingly, having surrounded 
the same, and forded the ditches, the Cadol elephant opposed 
himself to the south gate, and the giant Welusumana op- 

E^osed himself to the east gate, and being mounted on horse- 
ack, put to death many of the Malabars. The Malabars 
were so struck with fear, from the havoc, which yVelusumana 
made amongst them,, ths^t they threw down their arms, and 
rushed into the fortress ; and raised works, whereby they 
could'discharge their arrows over the walls. Gemunu Rajah 
now gave orders that. the giants, Nandy Mitraya and ifer- 
malaya, with. the Cadol elephant, should attaqk the south 
gate ; that the giants, Sennam-Godinbara and Nerapuna^ 
should attack the east gate ; and that the rpst of the giants 
should attack th&. north ^nd west gate^.; The Cadol elephant 
gave most horrid shrieks, in, order to strike the Malabars 
with termor; but. they, wiftiout giviqg way,, kept.theirhul-i 
warl^s, aud[£rjQm:th^ toppqur^ upon the 
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elephant. The elephant^ not longer able to endure the tor^ 
ment he was in^ roared, and cast himself into the ditch ; and 
had his wounds^ which were occasioned by the melted iion, 
bound up with the cloth which the king himself wore, and 
oyeriaid with plates of copper. The elephant having re* 
covered of his wound, was dressed by the king, who said^ 
'' Thou wast bom on the s^me day with myself^ and I would 
l^dly deliver to thee the whole iidand of Ceylon, if tho« 
woulaest break the gate of the enemy's fortress/' The 
dephant thereupon ^ave a roar, which was like unto a peal 
of thunder ; and puttmg his two fore feet on the ground^ and 
his two teeth under the gate, began to lift it up ; aiid when 
the gate was about to fall back upon the elephant, Nandy 
Mitraya^ who was near at the time^ cried out that the vehicw 
of his king was in dang^ ; and laving his shoulder to the 

fate, to preserve the elephant, took the same with his two 
ands, and pitched it to the distance of eight isoomboo^i 
through this means the elephant was reconciled to Nandy 
Mitraya, and was no longer angry with him for having set 
him on the ground, and with a look of forgiveness took him 
upon his back. The ten giants, however, said among &em«< 
selves, that they would not enter the breach made by the 
ekphant ; and, accordingly, every giant made a breacn for 
himself through the waU, the outside of which viras brassy 
and about three furlongs in thickness ; and thus entering the 
eity of Wijita Pura, be^n to kill the Malabars. The 
elephant having also made his way \i^ the eity, seized d 
cart wheel with his trunk, and therewiOi began t6 kill the 
Blalabars on all sides of him. 

The siege of Wijita Pura lasted four months, in the eourse 
of which time many Malabars were killed ; and from thence 
the army of Gemunu departed, and came to the place called 
GKrimillan Cada ; and there halting, the king paia his troops^ 
and made offerings to the five hundred priests ; and ha:ving 
captured the said Girimillan Cada, marcned on to Anuradha 
Pura, and against the same built a fort at the place called 
Qasa Golugama. 

The Malabar king, Elala, on hearing that Gemunu Rajah 
had come to the said Gasa Golugama, and was then building 
a fort, called the Cinghalese Adigars, who were about his 
court, and addressed them, saying, ^* Gemunu Rajah has, 
from Mihiginau to this place, conquered thirty-two gar- 
risons, and even Wijita Pura Nuwara, and now he. is at (^usa 
Golugama, and there building a fort ; in case of going out to 
baMe to-morrow, how must we do 7" Th^ adigars -adviised 
*^«e. iiu)retlianoiie»tliiid<tf'ip£a|fiftb«de. -- ^ 
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him to ^ut his troops of all descriptions in array, and on the 
morrow go out to rattle. 

Elala Kajah wrote a letter to Oemnna Rajah, saving, 
''What dost thou sitting dpwn at Gasa Golugamaf to- 
morrow prepare for battle." The letter having been delivered 
to Gemunu Rajah, he read it, and wrote the following^, 
answer, viz. '' We are coming, cs^me thou also." Gemimii^ 
Rajah now called his ten mightjr giants, and observed to^ 
tbeni, that Elala Rajah had twenty mighty giants and a 
powerful army ; and asked what was best to m done, to go 
to battle on the morrow, or afterwards? The giants answered' 
Hke king, and said, '' Let not the king be daunted, for if all 
Damba Dewa were filled with Elala^ s^nny, he should not 
<)onquer us." On the morrow, ]^ala Rajah mustered his 
Khnj of mighty men, and his principal giant, Jiga Jantoo, 
and all his other giants, and sallied forth from the city of 
Anuradha Pura Nuwara, to give battle. Gemunu Rajah, in 
like manner, marched from his trenches, overshadowed with 
an umbrella of pearls, and over the same a canopy of the 
purest white. The sound of sixty-four different kinds of 
drums filled the atmosphere; the noise was like thunder 
breaking on the rock called Yugandara Parwata, from behind 
Which the sun rises. On the king's right hand marched the 
gwiit Nandy Mitraya, and on his left the giant Nermalaya, 
each of them wearing a shield of chank, while all the rest 
6( the eiants surrounded the person of their king, who, thus 
attended, took the command of his army. 

The kin^ Elala, mounted on the elephant called Maha 
iPiurwata (tnat is, ^reat rock) saw the fort at Casa Gama; 
lUid the principal giant, Jiga Jantoo, whose excellence was in 
leaping, seeing the king's umbrella of pearls, said that he 
Would first fall upon the king, and afterwards upon the rest, 
and, accordingly, began to spring up into the air, and make 
towards the king, which the giant Nermalaya perceiving, 
tiprane forward for the king's defence. Armed with sword 
and wield, Nermalaya rushing forward, and meeting the 
Malabar giant coming towards the king, addressed him, 
saying, *' Thou despicable Malabar, where goest thou?" 
And the Malabar ^ant making his way towards the kin^, 
now ran towards Nermalaya, and gave him a cut with his 
flHvOtd. Nermalaya warded off the blow with his shidd, and 
such was the force with which the Malabar giant struck, 
that with the rebound from the shield of Nermalaya, his 
htod became numbed, and his sword fell to the gromid ; vad 
Whfle stooping to ^rasp the samd ligab> NeMitttayay wMi « 
Mow ^Us sf^, tmt niBi ift t«*6.^ 
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The ten mighty, giants, and the army of Gemunu Rajab^ 
now closed on the Malabars, making dreadful slaughter, 
insomuch that the blood which fid wed from the Malabars 
that day formed itself into a tank. Gemunu Rajah^ in the 
mean time, gave orders that none of his army might kill 
Elala the king, which work he wished to be reserved for 
himself; and, accordingly^ iQOun ted on the Cadol elephant, 
be rode up to Elala, cietused the elephant to bend so as to^ 
put his two teeth in the ground, and telling Elala thaj; he 
should die, killed him on the spot; and there he caused a 
pillar to be erected, on which he caused to be engraven as 
follows :." Let no king, in future, pass this way with palan-^ 
queen, bamboo, or with beating drums;" and then having 
burned the body of Elala Rajah, Gemunu Rajah,, as if he 
bad been Sakra Dewindra himself, entered the city of Anu- 
l*adha Pura in triumph. 

During the siege of Wijita Pura, Elala Rajah, had written 
several letters to Damba Dewa; in consequence of which,, 
the younger brother of Elala, named Bullukaya, took ship- 
ping with thirty thousand men from Damba Dewa, and 
arrived at Maha Totta (or Matura) with the said army.. On 
bearing that his brother was dead, he said within himself, 
" Let me not return again to Damba Dewa ; but as my^ 
brother has died, let me die also :" and, accordingly, wrote- 
a letter to Gemunu Rajah, and prepared for war. 

The letter was delivered to Gemunu Rajah, who, upon 
reading the same, called his ten mighty giants, mustered his- 
troops of all descriptions, mounted the Cadol elephant, and 
went forth to battle ; while the rattling of sixty-four kinds of 
drums made a. noise like thunder breaking on Yagandara- 
Parwata, and made the earth to tremble. In going forth on 
this occasion, the. Cadol elephant made a stop, and recoiled 
backwards,, yvhich he had never done before in going out to 
tweuty-eighi battles. against Elala Rajah's forces; on which 
account the king began to think, that for this time the battle 
would go against him, and took counsel with his giants. 
The giants answered and said, " O king, the. elephant's going 
backward is rather marking out the vanquished ground,. and ' 
where he began to. recede we will make our stand." 

By this means the army of Gemunu Rajah did not descend 
to th,e ground of Ballukayau, and, therefore, he approached 
with his army to fall upon Gemunu Rajah, and cried out that 
he; would shoot the kmg. His intention, byt making use of 
these wojrds, was, ;if the king should attempt to speak, to 
shbot.^ 9Sx.om .intp his mou&. v Th^ king heard^the WQfd, 
and, as in the mean^ time,. tbQ giajat .palled Pufi^ iPfcfwa, yfha 
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sat behind the king upon the elephant, was ready to shoot 
Ballukayau, the king called to him, saying, ^' Why so, thou 
abject Malabar?" in the mean time, covering his mouth with 
his shield; and, upon these words, Ballukayau let his arrow 
fly ; but as the, mouth of Gemunu Rajah was covered with 
his shield, the arrow striking the same, fell to the ground. 
The king thereupon spit out of his mouth the spittle which 
he had masticated, which Balokayau mistaking for blood, 
cried out with triumph that he had shot, the king in' the 
mouth; but while thus uttering his joy, and boasting of his 
victory, the giant Pusa Dewa let fly his arrow, and shot him 
in the mouth, whereupon he fell to the ground ; and now the 
tea mighty giants. rushed into the middle of the Malabar 
army, and having made great slaughter, and routed the 
.whole, returned in triumph; and wiui great rejoicing, Ge- 
munu Raja and his army again entered Anuradha Pura. 

The number of Malabars killed, from the battle of Mihi- 

guna to the battle of Ballukaya, was ten hundred and eighty 

- thousand. Thus be it known, that in order to do much for 

'the religion of Buddha, this king was bom with great power, 

. and from one state of being to another, having abounded in 

good works for a space of time equal to the duration of one 

<asankha and a hundred thousand worlds; and, therefore, 

,may hope to come as the right hand, or first priest, of 

Mytree JBuddha. Know, also, that Tissa Cumara will be 

the left hand, or second priest, of the said Mytree Buddha^ 

The king, Gemunu Rajah, extirpated the religion impoirted 

into G^ylon by his enemies ; caused to be made the dawgob 

of Mirisawmy — caused pillars of stones to be cut, and placed 

in forty rows, and forty in each row — caused to be Qon- 

• structed nine hundred thoij^sand houses of mud, and eighty 
buodced thoiisaAd houses which were covered with tiles — 

. caused the pillars to be covered over with copper; and also to 
bebrought through the air from DambaDewa, the Dhatu of 
Buddha. ' He caused nine hundred thousand priests to be set 
down in the palace Lowau Mahapaweya, and fed them for 
seven days; supplied them also with clothing — caused the 

. Dhatu of Buddha, which were at the place of the snakes 

* called Naga Cawaua, to be brought to Kuwan Wella, where 
he caused to be built the dawgob called Maha Sawya — did 
not allow the commission of sin ; abounded in works of 
charity ; and, after a reign of twenty-four years, died, an,d 
went to the> city of God. r 
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Of^ the Advantage of affording the Means of Education to the 

Inhabitants of the further East. 

'(Qonupdnicated bj Sir Thomas Stamford Raffles, Knt., Deut^Gov. of fort 

Marlboroogb, Sumatta.) 

|t is the peculiar characteristic of Great Britain, that 
^herever her influence hnn been extended, it has carried 

^idyilization and improvement in its train. To whatever 

^quarter of the world her arms or her poHcy have led her. 
It Jbas been her object to extend those blessings of freedom 

"and justice, for which she terself stands so pre-eminent. 

/tyhether in assertinjg the rights of independent nations^ 
whether advocating the cause of the captive and the slave, or 

Srompting the diffusion of truth and knowledge, England 
as always led the van. In the vast regions of India, where 
she has raised an empire unparalleled in history, no sooner 
'V9.S the sword of conquest sheathed, than her attention was 
turned to the dispensing of justice — to giving security to the 
personis and property, and to the improvement of the con- 
aition of her new subjects — to a reform in the whole judicial 
and revenue administration of the country — to the establish- 
inent of a system of internal management, calculated to 
relieve the inhabitants from oppression and exaction— -and to 
tjie dissemination of those pnnciples, and that knowledge, 
which should elevate the people wnom conquest had placed 
u^der her sway, and thus to render her oWn prosperiW de- 
jpfendajit on that of the people over whom -she ruledf. A 
.idesiire to know the origin and early history of the people, 
iheir institutions, laws, and opinions, led to associations 
'le^pressly directed to this end; while, by the application of 
ihe information thus obtained to the present circumstuiees 
' of the country, the spirit and principles of British ride have 
Tapidly augmented the power, and increased the resouroes of 
ithe state ; at the same time, that they have in no leas degree 
tended to excite the intellectual energies, and increase the 
' individual happiness of the people. 

The acquisitions of Great Britain in the East have not 
been made in the spirit of conquest; a concunrence of ckr- 
Cumstances not to be controlled, and the energies of 'her 
'sons, have carried her forweord on a tide whose impulse has 
been irresistible. Other nations may have puraued the same 
course of conquest and success, but they have not,'Uke her, 
paused in their career ; and, by moderation and justice, con- 
solidated what they had gained. This is the rock on which 
her Indian empire is, pki^, lund it is on a pei:$ev^»aoe in 
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tibe principles which have dready guided her^ that she mtist 
depend for maintaining her commanding station, and for 
saving her from adding one more to the list of those \^ho 
have contended for empire> and have smik beneath thd 
tf eight of their own ambition. Gonq^uest has led to con^ 
quest, and our influence must continue to extend ; the tide 
his received its impetus, and it would be in vain to attempt 
to stem its current; but let the same principles be kept it» 
view ; let our minds and policy expand with our empilf«^ and 
it will not only be the greatest, but the firmest and most 
enduring that has yet been held forth to the view and ad-^ 
miration of the world. While we raise those in the scale of 
eivilieation over whom our influence or our empire is ex-* 
tended, we shall lay the foundations of our dominion on the 
firm basis of justice and mutual advantage, instead of the 
imcertain and unsubstantial tenure of force and intrigue* 
Such have been the principles of our Indian adi!niiiistratioiif 
wherever we have acquired a territorial influence ; it remaincr 
to be considered how they can be best applied to countriesf 
where territory is not our object, but whose commerce is not 
lesil essentid to our interests. With th^ countries east o£ 
Bengal an extensive commercial intercourse has alwayfir 
been carried on; and our influence is more or less felt 
throughout the whole— -from the banks of the Ganges to 
China and New Holland. Recent events have directed our 
attention to these, and in a particular manner to the Malayaa 
Archipelago, where a vast field of commercial speculation 
hai^been opened, the limits of which it is difficult to for^see.^ 
A variety of circumstances have concurred to extend our 
connexions in this quarter ; and late arrangements, by giving 
them a consistency and consolidation, and uniting them 
«K»pe closely with our best interests, botb in India and 
Ewrope, have added much to their importance and conr 
gideration. Our connexion with them, however, stands on a» 
Y^ different footing, from that with the people of India;, 
bowever inviting and extensive their resour<;es, it is con^ 
9tdered that they can be best drawn forth by the native 
energies of the people themselves, . uninfluenced by foreigot 
ru}^, and. unfettered by foreign, regialations ; and that it ia 
by the reciprocal advantages of commerce, and commerce 
alone, that we may best promote our owii interests and their, 
advancement. A few stations are occupied for the security 
«n4 protection oi oujr trade, and the independen/oe of all thik 
Burrounding sta4;e& is not (Hiljf ackaawledgedy butmaiutaioedf 
wd ftfipi^it^by usi 
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Commerce being, therefore, the principle on which our 
connexions with the Eastern States are formed, it behoves 
us to consider the effects which it is calculated to produce. 
Commerce is universally allowed to bring many benefits in 
its train, and in particular to be favourable to civilization and 
general improvement. Like all other powerful agents, how- 
ever, it has proved the cause of many evils, when improperly* 
directed, or not suflSiciently controlled. It creates wants, 
and introduces luxuries ; but if there exist no principle for 
the regulation of these, and if there be nothing to check their 
influence, sensuality, vice, and corruption, will be the neces- 
isary results. Where the social institutions are favourable 
to independence and improvement — where the intellectual 
powers are cultivated and expanded, commerce opens a 
wider field for their exertion, and wealth and refinement 
become consistent with all that ennobles and exalts human 
nature. Education must keep pace with commerce, in order 
that its benefits may be ensured, and its evils avoided ;' and 
in our connexion with these countries, it should be our care, 
that while with one hand we carry to their shores the capital 
of our merchants, the other should be stretched forth to ofier 
them the means of intellectual improvement. Happily our 
policy is in accordance with these views and principles, and 
neither in the state of the countries themselves, nor in the 
character of their varied and extensive population, do we find 
any thing opposed. On the contrary, they invite us to the 
field ; and every motive of humanity, policy, and religion, 
seems to combine to recommend our early attention to this 
iinportant object. 

*. A few words will be sufiicient to show the nature and 
extent of this field. Within its narrowest limits, it embraces 
the whole of that vast Archipelago, which stretching from 
Sumatra and Java to the Islands of the Pacific, and tl^etfce 
to the shores of China and Japan, has in all ages excited the 
attention, and atti*acted the cupidity of more civilized nations ; 
— whose valuable and peculiar productions contributed' to 
swell the extravagance of Roman luxury, and in more niodem 
times have raised the power and consequence of every suc- 
cessive European nation into whose hands its commerce has 
fallen : it has raised several of these from insignificance -and 
obscurity to power and eminence ; and, perhaps, in-4t« eariiest 
period among the Italian states, communicated the fitst 
electric spark which awoke to life the • energies and the 
literature of Europe. The native population of* these *in- 
teresting islands cannot be estimated at less than froiA ten to 
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fifteen millions, of which Java alone contains five or six, and 
Sumatra not less than three. In a miore extensive view muiSt 
be included the rich and populous countries of Ava ^ attd 
Siam, Camboja, Cochin-China, and Tonkin, the population 
of which is still more extensive than that of the islands. And 
if to this we add the numerous Chinese population which js 
dispersed throughout these countries, and through the means 
of whom the light of knowledge may be extended to the 
remotest part of the Chinese empire, and even to Japan, it 
will readily be acknowledged, that the field is, perhaps, the 
most extensive, interesting, and important, that ever offered 
itself to the contemplation of the philanthropic and enlight- 
ened mind. 

When we descend to particulars, and consider the present 
state and circumstances of this extensive and varied populat- 
tion, and the history and character of the nations and tribes 
of which it is composed, we shall be more convinced of the 
.necessity which exists, arid of the advantages which must 
result from affording them the means of education and im- 
provement. Among no people with whom we have become 
acquainted, shall we find greater aptness to receive instruc- 
tion, or fewer obstacles in the way of its communication. 

With the exception of Java, the Moluccas, and Philip- 
pines, nearly the whole of the native states of the Archi- 
pelago may be considered independent. The European 
settlements on the coasts of Sumatra and Borneo are con- 
fined to commercial objects, and the interior of these large 
islands has never felt the effects of European interference. 
A large portion of their coasts, and the whole of the smaller 
islands, as well as the states on the Malay Peninsula, are 
exclusively under native authority. 

Of the Malays who inhabit the interior of Sumatra, and 
are settled on the coasts throughout the Archipelago, it may 
be necessary to speak in the first place. The peculiar cha- 
racter of these people has always excited much attention', 
and various and opposite opinions have been entertained 
regarding them. By some, who have viewed only* the darker 
side, they have been considered, with reference to their 
piracies and vices alone, as a people devoid of all regular 
government and principle, and abandoned to the influence of 
lawless and ungovernable passions. By others, however, 
who have taken a deeper view, and have, become more inti- 
mately acquainted with their character, a different estimate 
has been formed. They admit the want of efficient govern- 
ment, but consider the people themselves to be possessed of 
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ihigh qualities^ and suoh as might, under mote favoiirable cir- 
rjoumstancesy be usefully and beneficially directed. They find, 
in the personal independence of character which they dis- 
,play, their high sense of honour, and impatience of insult, 
and. in their habits of reasoning and reflection, the rudiments 
of improvement, and the basis of a better order of society ; 
iprhile in the obscurity of their early history, the wide 
. diffusion of th^ir langufige, and the traces of their former 
;^eatnesS; they discover an infinite source of speculation and 
.interest. That they once occupied a high and commanding 
political station in uiese seas, appears to be beyond a doubt; 
and that they maintained this position un,til the introduction 
of Mahomedanism, seems equally certain. From the geo- 
>graphical situation of the more important countries then 
occupied by them, they were the first to come in contact 
with Mussulman missionaries, and to embrace their tepets ; 
to which circumstance may, perhaps, be attributed the dift- 
^memberment of the empire, and the decline of their power, 
previously to the arrival of Europeans in these seasf. At 
that period, however, the authority of Menangkabau, the 
ancient seat of government, was still acknowledged, and the 
states of Acheen and Malacca long disputed the progress of 
,the Portuguese arms. The whole of Sumatra, at one period, 
.was subject to the supreme power of Menangkabau; anfl 
.proofs of the former grandeur and superiority of thia stat^ 
We still found, not only in the pompous edicts of its sove- 
reigns^ and in the veneration and respect paid to the mo&it 
^stant branches of the family^ but in the compaTatiyely 
^igh and improved state of cultivation of the country, aua 
jqi the vestiges of antiquity which have recently b^en di^r 
covered in it. This country occupies the central districts of 
Sumatra, and contains between one and two millions of 
jinhabitantj^ ; the whole of whom, with the exception of suc]^ 
as may be einployed in the gold mines, for which it Ua^ 
always been celebrated, are devoted to agriculture. Th^ 
^remains of sculpture and inscriptions, found near the anc^enl^ 
,)capital, correspond with those aiscovered in Jaya ; and prpv^ 
^hem to have been under the influence of the same Hindgp 
faith whfch prevailed on that island, till the establishment of 
jyiahomedanism there in the fifteenth century. At "^hat 
period the people of Menangkabau embraced the dpc^nef 
jof the prophet does not appear, and would form an interest^ 
jing subject of inquiry. The conversion of Malacca cm4 
Acheen took place in the thirteenth century, but i^ i^ ^Ur 
*G|BTtain wj^ether Menangkabau ^as converted previous ig 
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this date, although the religion is said to have been preach^ 
in Sumatra as early as the twelfth century. It was abont 
ibis latter period (1160) that a colony issued from tlie^ 
interior of oumatra, and established the maritime state of 
Singapura, at the extremity of the Malay Peninsula ; wbeM 
a line of Hindoo princes continued to reign until the esta^ 
blishment of Malacca, and the conversion of that place im 
1276. Whatever may^ in more remote times^ have been tiie^ 
nature of the intercourse between foreign nations and Me-» 
nangkabau itself, we know that Singapura, during the peviod) 
noticed, was an extensively maritime and commercial statef^ 
and that on the first arrival of the Portuguese at Malacca^ 
that emporium embraced the largest portion of the comi^> 
merce between eastern and western nations. It is nott 
necessary to enter into the history of the decline and falL o£ 
Uie Malay states of Malacca and Acheen, or of the esta- 
blishment of Johor. The maritime and commercial entes-9 
prise of the people had already spread them far and widet 
through the Archipelago, and the power and policy oftheici: 
European visitors, by breaking down their larger settlofri 
ments, contributed to scatter them still wider, and to J^icei 
them to form still smaller establishments, wherever tiiejp 
could escape their power and vigilance. 

From this general account, it will appear that the Malaysia 
may be divided into two classes, agricultural and com?f 
mercial. Our acquaintance with the latter being more inr^ 
timate, and the opinion generally formed of the character q6 
Uiis people having been taken from the. maritime states,, it 
may be sufficient, on the present occasion, to advert to mm^ 

Sarticulars in the constitution of their goveimment, and to^ 
le habits and character of the people who compose them. 
The government of these states, which are established im 
more or less power on the different rivers on tb^ eaQterOi 
coast of Sumatra, and on the Malay P^nipsula, as well ^ qi^ 
ijxe coast of Borneo, and throughout the spialler islsmds^,. i% 
founded on principles entirely feudal. A high respect ift; 
paid to the person and family of the pi:ince^ who usually^ 
traces his descent through a lon^ line o£ ancestors, generally^ 
originating, on the Malayan side, from, Menangkabau, cmi> 
Johor ; and not unfrequently, on the Mahom^dan sidie, from^ 
the descendants of the prophet. The nobles aj^ chiiefs. at 
' the head of a numerous train of dej^endants, whose servi<^ej|> 
they conmiand. Their civil institutions, and internal, polipy^^ 
s^re a mixture of the, Mahomedan with their own inQ!^% 
ancient an4 peci^ar customs and usaj^es, the latteir^f wbicl^ 
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predominate: in the principal states^ they are collected in 
an jUrdigested code ; but in the inferior establishments, they 
ara trusted to tradition. The Malays are distinguished, not 
only by the high respect they pay to ancestry and nobility of 
descent^ and their entire devotion to their chiefs^ and the 
cause they undertake^ but by a veneration and reverence for 
the experience and opinions of their elders. They never 
enter on an enterprise, without duly weighing its advantages 
and . consequences ; but, when once embarked in it, they 
devote themselves to its accomplishment. They are sparing 
of their labour, and are judicious in its apphcation; but, 
yrhen roused into action, are not wanting in spirit and 
enthusiasm. In their commercial dealings, they are keen 
and speculative, and a spirit of gaming is prevalent; but, 
in their general habits, they are far from penurious. , 

With a knowledge of this character, we may find in the 
circumstances in which they have been placed, some excuse 
for the frequent piracies, and the practice of '* running a 
muck,'* with which they have so often and justly been 
accused. That European policy, which first destroyed the 
independence of their more respectable states, and. subse- 
i^iWtly appropriated to itself the whole trade of the Archi- 
l^ago, left them without the means of honest subsistence ; 
' vir^ile, by the extreme severity of its tortures and punish- 
mi^Yi^s, it drove them to a state of desperation. Thus piracy 
hec^tae honourable, and that devotion, which, on another 
occasion, would have been called a virtue, became a crime. 

Of the- Javans a higher estimate may be formed ; though 
wanting in the native boldness and enterprise of character 
which distinguishes the Malays, they have many qualities in 
common with them ; but bear deeper traces of mreign in- 
fluence, and at the present period, at least, stand much 
higher in the ^cale of civilization. They are almost exclu- 
sively agricultural, and in the extraordinary fertility of their 
country they find sufficient inducements to prefer a life of 
comparative ease and comfort, within their own shores, to 
one of enterprise or hazard beyond them. The causes which 
have contributed to their present improved state are various, 
and-however interesting, it would swell this paper beyond its 
due limits to enter on them. 

The Madurese, who inhabit the neighbouring island, are 
distinguished for more spirit and enterprise ; but the people 
in that quarter who more peculiarly attract our interest, are 
those of Bali, an island lying immediately east of Java ; and 
who, at the present day, exhibit the extraordinary fact of the 
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existence of an independant Hindoo government in this re-I 
mote quarter of the East, It was in this island^ that on the 
establishment of Mahomedanisni in Java^ in the fifteenth 
century, the Hindoos, who adhered to their original faith^ 
took refuge; where they have preserved , the recollection of 
their former greatness, and the records and form of theip 
religion. This island, no part of which has ever been suIh 
jected to European authority, contains, with Lombok imme4 
diately adjoining, a population not far short of a million* 
The shores are unfavourable to commerce, and the people 
have not hitherto been much inclined to distant enterprise* 
The island itself has long been subjected to all the horrors^ 
of an active slave trade, by which means its inhabitants have 
been distributed among the European settlements. A more 
honest commerce, however, has been lately attracted to it | 
and both Bugguese and Chinese have formed small esta-s 
blishments in the principal towns. In their personal cha-i 
racter, they are remarkable for a higlj independence, and 
impatience of control. A redundant population, added to 
the slave trade, has separated them into various states^ 
which are generally at war with each other. 

In the island of Celebes, we find the people of a still more 
enterprising character ; the elective form of their government 
offers a singular anomaly among Asiatic states, and is not 
the least peculiar of their institutions. The Bugguese are 
the- most adventurous traders of the Archipelago, to every 
part of which they carry their speculations, and even extend 
them to the coast of New Holland. They are remarkable 
for fair dealing, and the extent of their transactions. They 
were converted to Mahomedanism at a much later period 
than either the Javans or Malays, and not generally till after 
the arrival of the Portuguese, in the sixteenth century. 
This island contains an extensive population, but its interior 
and north western provinces are but little known, and ar6 
inhabited by the same description of uncultivated people as 
are found in the interior of Borneo, and the larger islands to 
the eastward. 

Of the population of the Moluccas, it may be remarked) 
that they are for the most part Christians of the Lutheran 
persuasion. The magnitude and importance of Borneo more 
peculiarly attracts our attention. Malay settlements are 
formed on its principal rivers, and extensive colonies of 
Chinese have established themselves in the vicinity of the 
gold mines, a short distance inland ; but the interior of th^ 
idand is yet unknown. Various estimates of its population 
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have been formed^ but the data are too uncertaia io be 
depended upon. The tribes which inhabit the interior diffei 
much in character, but the majority appear to be agricultural, 
and a race of people who might be easily improved and 
civilized. Others, again, are extremely barbarous; and it 
must be admitted, that the practice of man-hunting, for the 
purpose of obtaining the heads oi' the victims, is too frequent 
throughout. Of this latter description are various tribes still 
inhabiting the interior of Celebes, Ceram, and Gelolo, usuallji 
known by the name of Harafuras, or Alfoors. 
, If we add to the above the population of the Philippines, 
vhieh is not estima;ted at less than three millions, Magiur 
danao and the Soolo Archipelago, the Battas, and other 
interior tribes of Sumatra, and the woolly-headed race oc-? 
i^asionally found on the Peninsula and the larger islands, and 
more extensively established in Papua, or New Gruinea, some 
idea may be formed of the extent and nature of the varied 
population of this interesting Archipelago. But the numerous 
Chinese settlers, who now form a considerable portion of this 
population, and who have given a stimulus to the industry 
of its inhabitants, must not be passed over in silence. In 
the island of Java, the number of these settlers is not less 
than 100,000 ; a similar number is to be found in Siam ; in 
Borneo they are still more numerous, and they are to be met 
with in every well-regulated state. The valuable gold mines 
of the latter island have offered a powerful inducement to 
their establishment ; they are worked almost exclusively by 
Chinese : and an extensive population of Dayaks, from the 
interior, are rapidly extending cultivation ii^ their vicinity^ 
There seems to be no limits to the increase of Chinese on 
this island; the redundance of population in the mptber 
^country — the constant intercourse which exista with it— and 
the inducements afforded for colonization in a new soil, 
where, in addition to agricultural and commercial resources, 
the produce of gold and diamonds appears to be only pra-r 
portioned to the labour employed, are such, that to a specu- 
lating and industrious people like the Chinese, they must 
pontinae to operate, in spite of political restrictions, and 

Eartial exactions. It deserves remark, that of all the in-r 
abitants of the Archipelago, the Chinese, as well from their 
assimilating tnore with the customs of Europeans than the 
native Mahomedans, as from their habits of obedience and 
submission to power, are uniformly found to be the most 
peaceable and improveable. 
Frpm the review now taken, it will be seen how varied is 
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the population of this Archipelago, both in character and 
employments ; and that it consists both of agricultural an4 
commerdal classes, of different ranks in the scale of each, 
from the wildest tribes, who seek a precarious subsistence in 
their woods and forests, to the civilized Javan, who ha^ 
drawn foii^h the riches of his unequalled soil, and made lib 
the granary of these islands ; and from the petty traider, who 
collects the scattered produce of the interior, to the Chinese 
capitalist, who receives it from him, and disperses it again 
to more distant regions. Situated between the rich and 
populous continents of China on the one hand, and India on 
the other, and furnishing to Europe the means of an ex« 
tensive commerce, the demand for the produce of thosje 
islands is unfailing, and that produce is only limited by th^ 
extent of the population. By means of the variety of itit 
tribes, their intermixture and connexion with each other, ajnd 
the accessible nature of the coasts, washed by the smoothest 
seas in the world, while large and navigable rivers opisu 
communication with the interior, the stimulus of this comr 
merce is propagated in successive waves through the whole j 
and the inexhaustible resources of the country are drawn 
forth in a manner, and to an extent, that could not otherwise 
have been obtained. Each is dependant on the other, and 
receives and communicates a portion of the general activity^ 
Thus the savage and intractable Batta collects and furnishes 
the camphor and benjamin, the spontaneous produce of his 
woods; the equally barbarous Dayak, and wild Harafura, 
ransacks the bowels of the earth for its gold and its diar 
monds ; the inhabitant of Soolo seeks for the pearl, beneal^ 
the waters that surround him ; and others traverse the shores 
for the tripang, or sea slug, or descend into its rocky caverns 
for the Chinese luxury of bird's nests. Ascending fron^ 
these, we find the more civilized Sumatran, whose agriculture 
is yet rude, employed in the raising of pepper ; the native of 
the Moluccas in the culture of the nutmeg and the clove ; the 
still higher Javan and Siamese, besides their abundant har^- 
vests of rice, supplying Europe with their coffee and sugar ; 
and all impelled, and set in motion, by the spirit of com^ 
merce. Nqt less varied are the people who collect this pro-^ 
duce, from all these different quarters, till it is finally shipped, 
for Europe, India, and China; from the petty barterins^ 
trader, who brings it from the interior to the ports and 
mouths of the rivers — the Malay, who conveys it from port 
to port— the more adventurous Bugguese, who sweeps the 
remote shores, to concentrate their produce at the empori^ 
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— to the Chinese merchant, who sends his junks, laden with 
this accumulated produce, to be dispersed through the em- 
pire of China, and furnishes Europeans with the cargoes of 
their ships. Through the same divergingchannels are again 
circulated the manufactures of India and Europe ; ^nd thus a 
constant intercourse and circulation is maintained through 
the whole. How much this intercourse is facilitated by the 
nature of the countries, broken into innumerable islands, 
may be readily conceived ; and the vastness of the field may 
be inferred from the extent to which its commerce has 
actually been carried, under every disadvantage of monopo- 
lizing poHcy, and of insecurity of person and property, by 
whicn the condition of the people has been depressedj and 
their increase prevented. When we consider that they are 
placed at the very threshold of China, a country overflowing 
with an enterprising and industrious population, anxious and 
eager to settle wherever security and protection is afforded ; 
that it is this people who have chiefly contributed to main^ 
tain and support the energies of the native population, and 
have diffused the stimulus of their own activity wherever 
they have settled; and that protection only is wanted to 
accumulate them in any numbers, to create, it may be said, 
a second China, the resources and means of this extraor- 
dinary Archipelago will appear without limits. 

Viewed in this light, Borneo, and the Eastern Islands, 
may become to China what America is already to the nations 
of Europe. The superabundant and overflowing populatioh 
of China affords an almost inexhaustible source of coloniza- 
tion, while the new and fertile soil of these islands offers the 
means of immediate and plentiful subsistence to any num- 
bers who may settle in them. How rapidly, under such 
circumstances, these colonies may increase in population, 
where the climate is, at least, as congenial to the Chinese, 
as that of America to Europeans, may be readily conceived 
from the experience which the latter has afforded. The 
wealth of their mines, and the extent of their own native 
population, added to the greater proximity of China, are 
advantages which were not enjoyed by America, and must 
contribute to accelerate the progress of colonization. 

A scene like this cannot be viewed with indifference by 
the philosophic and contemplative mind ; the diversified form 
in which the human character is exhibited — the new and 
original features which it displays — and the circumstances 
which have restrained or accelerated the developement of 
our nature in these extensive and remote regions, offer 
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ftouirces of almost inexhaustible inquiry and research ; while 
the obscurity which darkens the origin and early history of 
the people ; the peculiarity of their languages, laws, and cus- 
toms; and the vestiges which remain of a higher state of the 
arts and of learning, offer^ in a literary and scientific view, 
pursuits of no less interest than importance. Placed as we 
shall be in the very centre pf this Archipelago, the life and 
soul of its extensive commerce ; and maintaining with its 
most distant parts, and with the adjacent continent, a con- 
stant and rapidly increasing intercourse, the means are 
afforded to us, above all other nations^ of prosecuting these 
studies with facility and advantage. 

. We here find human nature at its lowest point iri the 
woolly-headed savage, who roams his woods in absolute 
nakedness, deriving a precarious subsistence from roots and 
fish, and with no other habitation than a cavern or a tr#e : 
we can trace the progress of improvement in. those whose 
agriculture is yet in its infancy, who clear a portion of their 
woods by fire, and take a contingency out of it by planting 
a little rice in the soil thus enriched by the ashes. We 
dwell with more pleasure on those rich tracts of cultivation 
which adorn the slopes of the central districts of Java and 
Sumatra, where the mountain torrent is arrested in its course, 
and made to flow over and fertilize successive terraces, on 
which abundant harvests are reaped. We shall meet with 
states that have risen by commerce to wealth and eminence, 
and have now sunk, since her soil has been displayed on 
other shores. To the historian and the antiquarian, tne field 
here presented is unbounded. The latter will trace, in the 
languages and monuments, the origin and early history of 
these interesting people; he will find the Malayan language 
diffused, under various modifications, from Madagascar, on 
the coast of Africa, to the islands of the Pacific ; he will find 
it connected with Hinduism, by an influx of Sanscrit words ; 
and will trace the effects of subsequent conversion, in an 
accession of Arabic terms. In their ancient monuments and 
inscriptions, he will find proofs of the existence of the faith 
of Brama, or of Boudh; and of their greatness as nations, 
in the magnitude of their remains. He will find temples and 
sculptures which rival, in grandeur and extent, those of con- 
tinental India ; and, through the mists of tradition, will dis- 
cover the faint light of glories that have passed away. He will 
find languages of singular perfection and richness, that are 
no longer understood, except by the learned; in short, he 
will find abimdant proof of a former high state of civilization, 
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from which they' have fallen. The causes of this declension, 
the vicissitudes they have undergone^ and their history in 
fliore modem times, when the progress of the Mussulman 
faith, and of European arms^ overturned and threw mto con- 
fusion the ancient order of things, are subjects not less 
hiteresting than untouched. Three centuries of intercourse 
have given but little information upon these and other in- 
teresting points. War or commerce has hitherto absorbed 
the attention of those who have visited these regions, with 
iome exceptions, which have rather served to excite, than to 
Ratify curiosity. Late years have been more fertile, and 
have opened the way to further inquiries; and the spirit 
t?hich nas been awakened, should not be suffered to sleep. 
It would be endless to point out the desiderata which yet 
remain to be supplied, or the subjects of interest which yet 
remain to be investigated. The origin of Bouddhism, as it 
toay be traced in Siam, and particularly Laos, and other 
Countries, not yet visited by Europeans, but with which a 
commercial intercourse exists, is not the least of these. The 
dbjects of science are not less numerous, to say nothing of 
the vast field which the immense empire of China opens to 
the speculative mind. Through the means of her native 
traders, who frequent these seas, and are protected by our 
flag, we have it in our power to prosecute Ae most extensive 
Researches ; and to communicate, as well as receive, infonna- 
tion, which may be reciprocally useful and acceptable. While, 
tm a manufacturing nation, we are compelled to supply this 
empire with the raw produce of our temtories, we can never 
l¥ant an interest in inquiring into the principles and means 
1^ which they are thus able to supersede us, even with the 
Itavantage of our unrivalled machinery. The Chinese mind 
itself, the literature and character of this extraordinary peo- 
ple, of whom so little is known, that their place and ram^i in 
the scale of civilization is yet undetermined, are questions 
which have long attracted the attention of the western world, 
fhe current of their ideas — the mould of their minds — and 
the whole bent and direction of their powers, diifer so much 
from our own, that an estimate of them is no easy task. We 
find them dispersing themselves abroad, and carrying with 
tiiem a spirit of enterprise and speculation, combined with an 
industry and prudence, that makes them flourish, and acquire 
opulence wherever they settle. 

■ Such is the range of inquiry open to the philosopher ; but 
to him who is interested- in the cause of humanity, who 
thinks that the diffusion of the humanizvig arts is as cflsienp^ 
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tial to the character of our nation, as the acquisition of 
power and wealth ; and that wherever our flag is carried, it 
should confer tlie benefits of civilization on tho^e whom it 
protects, it will appear no less important, that in proportion 
as we extend the field of our own inquiry and information. 
We should apply it to the advantage of those with whom we 
are connected ; and endeavour to diffuse among them the 
light of knowledge, and the means of moral and intellectual 
improvement. 

The object of our stations being confined to the protection 
and encouragement of a free and unrestricted commerce with 
the whole of these countries, and our establishments being 
on this footing and principle, no jealousy can exist where we 
make our inquiries. When the man of science inquires for 
the mineral or vegetable productions of any particular coun- 
try, or the manner in which the fields are cultivated, or the 
mmes worked, no motive will exist for withholding informa- 
"tron; but if, in return, we are anxious and ready to dis- 
seminate the superior knowledge we ourselves possess, how 
much shall we mcrease this readiness and desire on the part 
of the natives.; and what may not be the extent of the bless- 
ings we may, in exchange, confer on these extensive regions ? 
How noble the object, how beneficial the effects, to carry 
with our commerce the lights of instruction and moral im- 
provement ! How much more exalted the character in which 
'we shaH appear — how much more congenial to every British 
feeling ! fiy collecting the traditions of the country, and 
afibrdmg the means of instruction to all who visit our sta- 
tions, we shall give an additional inducement to general 
intercourse; white the merchant will pursue his gam, the 
representative of our government will acquire a higher cha- 
racter, and more general respect, by devoting a portion of 
iiis time to the diffusion of that knowledge, and of those 
principles, which form the happiness and basis.of all civilized 
society. The native inhabitant, who will be first attracted 
%y commerce, will imbibe a respect for our institutions ; and 
When he finds that some of these are destined exclusively for 
'his own benefit — while he applauds and respects the motive, 
lie will not fail to profit by them. Our civil institutions, and 
'political influence, are calculated to increase the population 
and wealth of these countries ; and cultivation of mind seems 
alone wanting to raise them to such a rank among the nations 
of the world as their geographical situation and climate may 
tldmit. And shall we, who have been so fevoured alinong 
tiAier nations, refuse to encourage the growtii of ifitetlectasu 
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. improvement, or rather shall we not consider it one ,of our 
iBrsl duties to afford the means of education to surrounding 
'Countries, and thus render our stations, not only the seats of 
commercei but of literature and the arts? Will not our best 
inclinations and feelings be thus gratified^ at the same time 
that we are contributing to raise millions in the ^cale of 
civilization? It may be observed, that in proportion as. the 
people are civilized, our intercourse with the islands will 
Decome more general, more secure, and more advantageous ; 
that the native riches of the countries which they inhs^bit 
seem inexhaustible, and that the eventual extent, of our 
commerce with them must, consequently^ depend on the 
;growth of intellectual improvement, and the extension of 
'moral principles. A knowledge of the languages of these 
countries, considered on the most extensive scale, is essen- 
*tial to all investigation ; and may not the acquisition of these 
be pursued with mo^t advantage, in connexion with some 
defined plan for educating the higher orders of the inhabit- 
ants? May not one object mutually aid the other, and the 
interests oi philanthropy and literature be best consulted, by 
making the advantages reciprocal ? 

( There is nothing, perhaps, which distinguishes. the cha- 
racter of these islanders from the people oflndia more than 
the absence of inveterate prejudice, and the little influence 
iVIahomedanism has had over their conduct and mode of 
thinking. With them, neither civil nor religious institutions 
45eem to stand in the way of improvement ; while the aptness 
and solicitude of the people to receive instruction is remark- 
able ; and, in the higher classes^ we often find a disposition 
to enjoy the luxuries and comforts of European, lifts, <^and to 
assimilate to its manners and courtesies. The .states more 
•advanced in civilization have^ embraced the . Mahometan 
faith, which still continues to make a slow progress through- 
out the Archipelago. This faith was not introduced by con- 
quest, but by the gradual progress of persuasion exerted by 
active missionaries, on a simple and ingenuous people. It 
is on the Mussulman teachers alone, that they are at present 
dependstnt for instruction ; but these are now compa^tiyely 
few, and of an inferior order; many of them little better 
.than manumitted slaves, though assuming the titles of seids 
and sheiks. When we consider, that the whole of the Archi- 
pelago is left open to the views and schemes of these men ; 
that they promise the joys of paradise, in recompense .of the 
.slight ceremony of circumcision ; and, in. this world, eiqemp- 
tion from the pains of slavery, to which all unbelievera are 
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Uable ; we may account for the facility with which conversion 
]& still effected, and the little impression it makes on the 
people. Institutions of the nature of colleges were formerly 
maintained by the native princes of Bantam, and in- the 
interior of Java and Sumatra, particularly at Menangkabau, 
to which latter a visit was considered only less meritorious 
than a pilgrimage to Mecca. These colleges have disap- 
peared with the power of the native government which sup- 
ported them, ana their place is very imperfectly supplied by 
the inferior and illiterate priests who are settled among 
them. The want of an institution of this nature has long 
been felt and complained of by the higher orders, and a 
desire has even been expressed of sending their children to 
Bengal ; but the distance, and want of means to defray the 
expense, has generally prevented them from doing so. In 
iin instance, however, m which this has taken place, we shall 
find evidence of the capacity of the people to receive in- 
struction ; and are able to form some estimate of the degree 
of improvement to which they might attain, if similar ad- 
vantages were enjoyed by all. Shortly after the conquest of 
Java, two sons of the regent of Samarang were sent to 
Bengal, where they remained only two years, but returned 
to their native country, not only with a general knowledge 
of the English language, but versed in the elements of 
general history, science, and literature. The rapid progress 
made by these youths, not only in these attainments, but in 
their manners, habits, and principles, has been the surprise 
and admiration of all who nave known them. It may be 
observed, generally, with regard to Mahomedanism in the 
Eastern Islands, that although the more respectable part of 
the population pay some attention to its forms, as the esta- 
blished religion of the country, they are far more attached 
and devoted to their ancient traditions and customs ; inso- 
much, that in most of the states the civil code of the Koran 
18 almost unknown. In many of the countries which have 
not yet embraced Mahomedanism, such as those of the 
Batta&l, and other interior tribes of Sumatra, the islands 
along its western coast, and the Dayaks of Borneo, it is 
difficult to say what are their religious tenets. Faint traces 
of Hinduism are occasionally discovered, blended with local 
and original ideas ; and it has even been questioned, whether 
soiiie of them have any religion at all. 

The inducements and facilities which are thus afforded, 
fttigge^t the advantage and necessity of forming, under the 
immediate control and superintendence of govemtnent, aA 
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klstitution of the nature of a native college, which shall etn- 
bfac^, not only the object of educating the higher classes of 
the native population, but, at the same time, that of affording 
instruction to the officers of the Company in the native lan- 
guages, and of facilitating our more general researches into 
the history^ condition, and resources of these countries. An 
institution of this kind, formed on a simple, but respectable 
plan, Would be hailed with satisfaction by the native chiefs, 
Who, as far ad their immediate means admit, may be expected 
to contribute to its support ; and a class of intelligent na- 
tives, who Would be employed as teachers, would always be 
at the command and disposal of government. The want of 
such a class of men has long been felt, and is, perhaps^ in a 
Considerable degree owing to ^he absence of any centre or 
ieat of learning to which they could resort. 

The position and circumstances of Singapura, point it out 
ai^ the most eligible situation for such an establishment* 
Its central situation among the Malay states, and the com- 
manding influence of its commerce, render it a place of 
general and convenient resort; while, in the minds of the 
natives, it will always be associated with their fondest re- 
Collections, as the seat of their ancient government, before 
the influence of a foreign faith had shaken those institu- 
ikions, for which they still preserve so high an attachment 
and reverence. The advantage of selecting a place thus 
hallowed by the ideas of a remote antiquity, and the venera- 
tion attached to its ancient line of kings, from whom they 
are still proud to trace their descent, must be obvious. 

The objects of such an institution may be briefly stated as 
follows :— 

1st. To educate the sons of the higher order of natives* 

2dly. To afford the means of instruction in the native 
languages to such of the Company's servants, and others^ as 
may desire it. 

3dly. To collect the scattered literature and traditions of 
the country, with whatever may illustrate their laws and 
customs, and to publish and circulate, in a correct form, the 
xdiost important of these, with such other works as may be 
calculated to raise the character of the institution, and to 
be useful or instructive to the people. 

In order to embrace these objects, it will be sufficient^ ia 
the first instance, that an European superintendant and 
assistant, with Aree native professors, or head teachers, and 
i i^w native assistants, should be appointed to conduct the 
Attics. H^escaft^r, as the isatitution DeQomea more gonfion^ 
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known, and its advantages felt^ tin extension of thisi esta;-* 
blishment may become necessary < The immediate expe&&es 
may be estimated not to exceed two thousand rupees per 
month, and ten thousand rupees for the construction of an 
appropriate building. ' 

In the formation of the establishment, the utmost simplir* 
city will be necessary, as well with a view to economy^ as 
with reference to the character and circumstances of the 
people. The rules for its internal discipline will be few and 
obvious, and the means of exciting emulation^ such as inay 
be best suited to the condition of the students. The esta* 
blishment proposed will include a native professor in each of 
the three principal languages^ Malay, Bugies, and Siamese* 
with an assistant in each department ; and four extra teachers 
in the Chinese, Javan, Burman, and Pali languages. The 
course of education will be the acquirement of such of the 
above languages as the students may select, together with 
Arabic, to which the same professors will be competent ; and 
in the higher classes, the Roman character, smd EngUsh 
language, will be taught, together with such elementary 
branches of general knowledge and history, as their capacity 
and inclination may demand. The extra number of Moon-> 
shees are intended to afford instruction to the Company's 
servants, and others; and it will be the duty of the super*- 
intendant and native professors to form the collections, and 
carry into effect the third and last object, under such direo^ 
tions as they may from time to time receive. 

The more immediate eflFects which may be expected to 
result from an institution of this nature, have already been* 

Sointed out, and are such as will readily suggest themselves* 
fative schools, on the Lancastrian plan, have already been 
established at some of o\ir stations, and may be expected to 
spread in various directions : connected with these, an insti^ 
tution of the nature now proposed, is calculated to compliete 
the system ; and by affording to the higher classes a partici* 
nation in the general progress of improvement, to raise them 
in a corresponding degree, and thus preserve and cement the 
natural relations of society. After what has been said, it is 
needless to enlarge on the more obvious and striking advan^ 
tages which must result from the general diffusion of know* 
ledge among a people so situated. The natural and certain 
effect must be the improvement of their condition^ and a 
consequent advancement in civilization and happiness.. The 
weakness of the chiefs is an evil which has been long felt 
and acknowledged in tbe^ countries, and to cmhivati^and 
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improve their intellectual powers seems to be the most 
effectual remedy* They will duly appreciate the benefit 
conferred ; and while it must inevitably tend to attach them 
more closely to us, we shall find our recompense in the 
stability of their future authority, and the general security 
aiid good order Which must be the result. 

There are, however, some results of a more distant and 
speculative nature, which it is impossible to pass over un- 
noticed. These relate more particularly to the eventual 
abcdition of slavery -*— the moaification of their more objec- 
tionable civil institutions, particularly those relating to debts 
and marriages — and the discontinuance of the horrid prac- 
ticefl of cannibalisnv and man-hunting, but too prevalent 
among some of the more barbarous tribes, as the Battas and 
Aifoors. 

It is almost Unnecessary to state, that slavery is not only 
tolerated and sicknowledged by the Malay law; but, until 
recently, it was openly encouraged by the chief European 
authority in these seas. Batavia, for the last two centuries, 
has been the principal and fatal mart to which the majority 
were carried ; and the islands of Bali, Celebes, and Nias, 
are the countries whence the supplies were principally pro- 
cured. Many thousands of the victims of this lawless traflSc 
were annually obtained in much the same manner as on the 
coast of Africa, and the trade has always been a very profit- 
able one, and the principal support of piracy. Wnile the 
British were in possession of J ava, the act of parliament 
declaring the trade felony on the part of its own subjects, 
was made a colonial law ; this pronibition does not appear 
to have been repealed, and much benefit may be anticipated 
from the Batavian government not sanctionmg the practice 
by its authority* But when we consider the extent and 
varied interests of the Archipelago — the number of slaves 
still in Java* — and the right which every Mahomedan exer- 
cises, according to his ability, of converting or reducing to 
slavery every unbeliever he meets with-— tne extent of the 
population still unconverted — and the sanction given to 
slavery by the Malay custom, we can only look for the com- 
plete remedy of the evil, by the extension of our influence 
among the native states, and the effects which a better 
education may produce on the chiefs. 
. Throughout the greater part of the Eastern states, the 
Mahomedan law has never been adopted in its full extent. 
, In.s.ome it has been blended with the original customs and 
instklxtions, and in others- not introduced at all. The laws 
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regarding debts and marriages are peculiarly illustrative of. 
this; and however, in principle, they may have been appli- 
cable to a former state of society, are now, in practice»» 
found to be in many places highly oppressive and injurious 
to the increase of population. This fact is fully exemplified: 
in the vicinity of Bencoolen, where a large portion of tlifi: 
population is reduced to a state little better than that of 
actual slavery, on account of debts ; and fully one-fourth of. 
the marriageable females remain in a state of celibacy, from 
the obstacles which their customs oppose to marriage. The 
former arises from the custom which gives the creditor an 
unlimited right over the services of the debtor, for any sum, 
however small : in many cases, the family and relations of 
the debtor are further liable, in the same manner. In the- 
case of marriage, it may be observed, that the daughters are 
considered to form a part of the property of the father ; anct 
are only to be purchased from him by the suitor, at a price 
exceeding the usual means of the men. The effects of 
education may be expected to be felt in t^e gradual modifi« 
cation and improvement of these institutions, especially if 
aided by our influence and example. However attached the 
natives may be to the principles on which these institutions 
are founded, experience has proved that they are by no 
means unwilling to modify them, in practice, on conviction 
that they are injurious in tendency. -In a recent instance, 
they readily agreed to lower the price paid for wives, on the 
advantage of such a measure being urged and explained to 
them. 

On the subject of the barbarous practices alluded to as 
common among the wilder tribes, it may be sufficient for the 

E resent purpose to state, that the Battas, a numerous people 
aving a language and written character peculiar to them- 
selves, and inhabiting a large portion of the northern part 
of Sumatra, are universally addicted to the horrid practice of 
devouring the flesh of their enemies whom they take in 
battle ; and that many tribes of the Dayaks of Borneo, and 
the Alfoors of the further East, are addicted to the practice 
of man-hunting, solely for the purpose of presentmg the 
bleeding head as an offering to their mistresses. A man i&i 
considered honorable according to the number of heads he 
has thus procured, and, by the custom of the country, such 
an ofiering is an indispensable preliminary to marriage. It 
is not to be expected that our scnools will naye any direct or 
immediate influence on people where such practices are pre- 
valent, but indirectly and eventually, as the chiefs of the 
more civilized states in their neighbourhood acquir^s^owei: 
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and stabilityy they may be expected gradually to be brought 
imder their influence, and eubjected. to the restraints o? a 
better state of society. 

From this it will appear how much more extensiTe are the 
advantages to be obtamed from educating the higher classes, 
to whom alone we can look for effectually promoting the 
progress of improvement among the lower orders, and for 
extending the benefits of civilization to the barbarous tribes, 
who would otherwise be entirely beyond the sphere of our 
influence, than could be obtained from any scheme which 
should reverse the order; and commence instruction from 
the bottom, rather than the top of the scale. In every 
country the lights of knowledge and improvement have 
commenced with the higher orders of society, and have been 
difiused from thence downwards. No plan can be expected 
to succeed, which shall reverse this order, and attempt to 
propagate them in an opposite direction, and more especially 
m countries where the influence of the chiefs> from the 
nature of the government, must always be considerable. 
*' In affording to such of the Chinese as are settled in the 
islands a participation in the benefits of this institution, the 
richer classes are particularly adverted to. Many of these, 
if not possessed of the advantages of birth, have raised 
themselves, by their talents, to opulence and a respectable 
rank in society. These men, at present, frequently send 
their sons to China for education, for want of an institutiow 
of this nature, which would supersede the necessity. A 
recent establishment of the kind has been formed at Malacca, 
under the superintendance of an enlightened missionary ; 
and a branch of it is already extended to Singapore. It has 
been attended with considerable success^ but must neces* 
sarily be limited in its operation, by its more immediate and 
direct connexion with the object of religious conversion, 
1?he rapid acquisition of the Ubinese language, which has 
been the consequence of this establishment, and the nume- 
rous tracts which have issued from its press in that lan-» 
guage, give the institution much interest; and the mieaps 
which have thus been afforded of opening what may be 
termed a litejary intercourse with this peculiar people, are 
gradually increasing. The advantage of extending the plan 
©n a broader and more general principle, is axjknowledged by 
those under whom it is conducted ; and tb^y may be ^^'^ 
l^ected, if not to combine their labours with the plan now 
proposed, at least to give it all the aid in their power, Th^ 
expense of tiiis branch of the instituticn will, probably* b^ 
lie'rtie fii^Gifally by ilif Chinese itheinA«Iv^^« .who 919 



wealthy enough to do so, and are sudiciently %^^t of th^i 
adyantagea of education. 

Having now shown the extent and objects of the proposfd 
institution^ and the field presented for its operations and 
pointed out some of the advantages which may be expected t9 
result^ it will be sufficient, in conclusiou, to remark, that the 
progress of every plan of improvement, on the basis of educv 
tion, must be slow and gradual ; its effects are silent an4 
unobtrusive, and the present generation will, probably, pass 
away before they are fully felt and appreciated. Few nationp 
have made much advance in ciYilization by their own uur 
assisted endeavours, and none have risen suddenly from 
barbarism to refinement. The experience of the world iur 
forn^s us, that education affords the only means of effecting 
any considerable amelioration, or of expanding the powers <rf 
the human mind. In estimating the results of any schems 
of the kind, the advantages must always be, in a great 
measure, speculative ; and dependant on the con<?urrencQ of 
a variety of circumstances, which cannot be foreseen. Thif 
is admitted to apply, with its full force, to the institution 19 
question ; but wnen it is oonsideredt that education affords 
the only reasonable and efficient means of improving th^ 
condition of those who are so much lower than ourselves i^ 
the scale of civilization ; that the want of this improvement is 
no where more sensibly felt than in the field before us ; and 
that the proposed plan has the double object of obtainin|( 
information ourselves, and affording instruction to Qthers ; it 
will be allowed to be, at least, calculated to assist in objeqts^ 
which are not only important to our national interests, bi^t 
honorable and consistent with our national character. Th? 
outlay proposed is moderate, when considered even wit^ 
reference to the immediate advantages, to s^y nothing of 
those which are of a more remote and speculative nature. 
One single family of rank, raised into importance and energy 
by ineans of the proposed institution, may abundantly repay 
pur labour, by the establishment of a better order of society 
in its neighbourhood — by the example it may set — and by 
the resources of the country it may develops. We are not 
plodding on a barren soil ; and while the capacity of the 
people for improvement is acknowledged, the inexhaustible 
riches of the country are no less universally admitted. 

If we consider also, that it is, in a great measure, to the 
influence of Europeans, and to the ascendancy they bavf 
Acquired in these seas, that the decline of the people lA 
lyealth and civilizationis to be ascribed ; and that the sani^ 

fmn^if^ b?tvQ ooijitiibuted tq t$^^ aw^y this wws of iiwtoio- 
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tion they formerly possessed, it is almost an act of duty and 

1'ustice to endeavour to repair the injury done them. The 
British influence in these seas is aheady hailed as bringing 
freedom to commerce, and support to the independence erf 
the native states ; and shall we not also afford them the 
means of reaping the fruits of these blessings ? Of what use 
will it be to protect the persons, and raise the wealth and 
independence of these people, if we do not also cultivate 
and expand their minds in the same proportion? Besides the 
inducements of humanity — besides the consideration of what 
is due to our national character, shall we not best preserve 
the tranquillity of these countries, and the freedom and 
safety of our own intercourse, by improving their moral and 
intellectual condition ? shall we not bind them to us by the 
firmest of all ties, and build an empire on the rock of 
opinion, where we neither wish nor seek for it on any other 
principle ? 

It may be urged, that the institution here proposed is too 
limited in its extent, and too inadequate in its means, to 
embrace the vastness of the objects contemplated. It may 
be said, — is the improvement of so many millions of the 
human race to be effected, and the light of knowledge 
diffused over such extensive regions by means so simple? 
The objection is, in some lespects, just; an establishment 
on a much more extended scal^ would certainly have been 
desirable, but many obstacles have presented themselves to 
the immediate adoption of any very expensive plan. The 
object has been to bring it to the very lowest scale consistent 
with efficiency, in order to avoid the chance of failure were 
too much attempted in the beginning. Voluntary endow- 
ments are what such institutions must depend on for sup- 
port, but it has appeared unadvisable to commence a plan 
of this kind in a remote quarter of the world, where its 
advantages are not yet fully comprehended, on any uncertain 
calculation which might risk its success. A centre, or 
nucleus, is wanting, which shall be placed on a footing 
beyond the reach of contingencies, or accidents ; and the 
support of government is necessary, in the first instance, to 
give stability and security to the infant institution : this once 
established, there can be little doubt of its extension, in 
roportion as the benefits become more and more apparent. 

he noblest institutions of mankind have arisen from small 
beginnings, and where the principles are sound, and the 
benefits of unequivocal application, such a commencement 
is, perhaps, better than one of more boastful pretensions^ 

The objeetj at present^ has been, with the leasts pre tension^ 
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to commence an institution which shall continue to grow 
and extend itself in proportion to the benefit it a£Fards ; a 
situation has been chosen the most advantageous for this 
purpose, from whence, as a centre, its influence may be 
diffused, and its sphere gradually extended, until it at length 
embrace even the whole of that wide field, whose nature has 
already been shown. That it will spread, may be considered 
almost beyond a doubt ; we know the readiness and aptness 
of the people to receive instruction — we know that they have 
had similar institutions of their own, in happier and more 
prosperous times ; and that they now lament the want of 
them, as not the smallest of the evils that has attended the 
fall of their power. It is to Britain alone that they can look 
for the restoration of these advantages ; she is now called 
upon to lay the foundation stone, and there is little doubt 
that, this once done, the people themselves will largely con- 
tribute to rearing and completing the edifice. 

But it is not to remote and speculative advantages, that 
the effect of such an institution will be confined ; while the 
enlightened philanthropist will dwell with pleasure on that 
part of the prospect, the immediate advantages will be found 
fully proportionate. To afford the means of instruction in 
the native languages to those who are to administer our 
affairs, and watch over our interests in such extensive re- 
gions, is surely no trifling or unimportant object. In pro- 
moting the interests of literature and science, not less will 
be its effect ; to Bengal, where inquiries into the literature, 
history, and customs of oriental nations have been pro- 
secuted with such success, and attended with such important 
results, such an institution will prove a powerful auxiliary, 
in extending these inquiries among the people of the further 
East. Many of the researches already begun can only be 
completed and perfected on this soil, and they will be for- 
warded on the present plan, by collecting the scattered 
remains of the literature of these countries, by calling forth 
the literary spirit of the people, and awakening its dormant 
energies. The rays of intellect, now divided and lost, will 
be concentrated into a focus, from whence they will be again 
radiated with added lustre, brightened and strengthened by 
our superior lights. Thus will our stations not only become 
the centres of commerce, and its luxuries ; but of refinement, 
and the liberal arts. If commerce brings wealth to our 
shores, it is the spirit of literature and philanthropy that 
teaches us how to employ it for the noblest purposes. It is 
this that has made Britain go forth among the nations, 
strong in- her., native; might, to ..dispense blessingB to. all 
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Around her. If the time shall come, when her empire ahaU 
liave pasEed away, these monuments of her virtue will 
endure, when her triumphs shall hare become an empty 
name. Let it still be the boast of Britain to write her nam^ 
in characters of light — let her not be remembered as the 
4;empest> whose course was desolation ; but, as the gale of 
spring, reviving the slumbering seeds of mind, and calling 
ibem to life from the winter of ignorance and oppression. 
Itet the sun of Britain arise on these islands, not to wither 
and scorch them in its fierceness ; but, like that of her own 
genial skies, whose mild and benignant influence is hailed 
fuid blessed by all who feel its beams. 
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Baffles, LL.D.y of Liverpool.) 



I. FRQ¥ THJB REV. PHIJ.IP HENBV, A.M. TO A F^lIflNP. 

{Dale unknown.) 

I AM glad to hear, by your Father, that God hath been of 
late at work with your soul, and I hope, it will prove th§ 
Good work, which, where hee once begins, bee will bee sure 
to perform until the day of Jesus Christ. Now, I send these 
few lines to you, from my affectionate love, & from the 
true desire which I have of your spiritual and everlasting 
welfare, to bee your Remembrancer, that you bee sure, by 
all meanes, to lay a good foundation, for want of which 
multitudes miscarry and come to nothing ; now that founda- 
tion must bee laya in sound Convictions of and hearty conr 
trition for Sin, you must bethink your self of the errour of 
your way, in how many things you have offended, and who 
can tell, in how many r you must lay before you the pure 
& holy, & spiritual law of God, and if the Commandr 
ment come to you, by the Spirit of God working with it, as 
^ came to Paul, Rom. 7. 9. it wil make sin to revive, & 
the reviving of sin, in that manner, wil bee the Death of all 
your Tdyn hopes & carnal confidences, you wil thea 
change your note, & from the Pharisees, God, I thank 
thee, I am not as other men are, you wil cry out with the 
poor Publican, God bee merciful to me a smner! 6: the 
numberless numbers of vayn thoughts, idle words, unprofitr 
able coiiimumcations, that have past you inaHyonf dq^ 
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^e bept of ypur <Jay^» ! th^ multitudeu gf OmieBion^ of I>uty 
to God, to msm m gQaeral, in particular ^elationi^! t}x^ 
oiuttitudefi of Commissions, whe^by froi^ tima to time you 
bave transgress'd and tqrn*d asid^, 'va tbe i^veral Ag<^^ & 
Stages of your life, through whioh you have pas$'d 5 thougb 
you are but yong and, therefore' free from much of that 
guilt which others lye under, yet conclude, I s?iy, conclude, 
you have enough, 8?. euough again, if God should enter 
into judgm^ with you, to sink you into the bottomless pit 
of hell, and, therefore you must enter into Judgm^ with 
your self, & condemn your self; and if you doe it aright, 
you shal not bee judged of the lord nor cQudemned with 
the world ; Bee free & full in your Confessions, & after all 
you must close with David's, ^t. Ps. 19. 12 who cau 
understand his errours, cleanse thou mee from secret Faults i 
let the streams lead you to the Fountayn, see a Root, a Root 
of Bitterness in your nature, bearing Gall & wormwood iu 
your life & actions, and bee sure lay the Axe to that & 
pewayl that & see an aosolute necessity of a change, for 
except you bee born again 8c become a new creature, that 
is, except a contrary principle of Grace b^e wrought in yp^i 
to work out that naughty piinqiple of Corruption, by degrees, 
you cannot enter into the Kingdom of God, And here all 
the creatures in heaven 8c earth cannot help yoi^, they musjt 
jBacb of them say^ it is not in mee, it is not in mee, they 
have neither a Righteousness for you wherein to stand before 
God for Justification, nor a Power to give you for the mortis- 
fying of one vicious habit or for the performing of any ohp 
Act of Acceptable Obedience, but blessed bee God, help is 
Jayd for us upon one that is Mighty, Able to save to thp 
Uttermost those that come unto God by him, the only 
Mediator between God and Man, the Man Christ Jesus, and 
therefor^ by him you must goe to God, I say, must, or you 
are undone, for there is no other name given under heaveu 
by which wee can bee sav'd, you must in the sight and sense 
of your own lost and undone condition in your self, by 
reason of the guilt which lyes upon ypu, resolve to cast 
your self upon the free grace of the Gospel, making this your 
pnly Plea at the Bar of his Offended justice, I have 6inne4 
but Christ Jesus bath dyed, yea rather is risen again, and i^ 
bim n^ercy is promised to the Penitent, and therefore t^ 
m^. Doe not suffer the Tempter, nor your own Unbelief, t9 
beat you from this Plea; these will tell you^ you are a great 
3inuer, it may bee a Back-sUder after Conviction^, and that 
often, and, therefore, 'tis to np purppse, but dpe not 
1^^€^ to ittem,; f^y, F^i;hfuji i» >e^ 4^t l^t}i P/Pi»is[fli, 
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& hold fast there ; say, the worse I am, the more need I 
have of a Saviour, the more his mercy will bee magnifyed in 
saving mee, remember David's ArgumS Ps. 26. 11. And 
when you have -in this manner by Faith apply'd Christ 
crucify'd to your soul, you are bound to believe that God 
doth accept of you, that your sins are pardon'd, and that you 
shal not come into condemnation ; And then your next 
work must bee, to study what you shal render, to love him 
that hath loved you first, arid out of love to him to forsake 
all sin, and to buckle to all Duty, to read, hear, 8c meditate 
in the word of God, that you may know what the will of 
God is concerning you & what you ought to doe ; and when 
you know it, resolve to doe it ; you'l say, I cannot ; I know 
you cannot, but in this also help is layd up for you in Jesus 
Christ, if you come to him daily, as you have occasion, in 
the ^ense of your own imjjotency, hee will strengthen you 
with all might by his spirit in the inner man, hee will plant 
grace 8c water his own planting 8c make it to grow 8c 
bring forth fruit, I can &oe all things, saith Paul, through 
Christ strengthening mee, 8c without him wee can doe 
nothing ; the termes of that blessed Covenant that wee are 
under are, that wee endeavour to doe as well as wee can, 
aiming at perfection and wherein wee come short, that wee 
bee humbl'd for It, but not discouraged, as if there were no 
hope, for we are not under the law but under Grace. I am 
glad to hear, you have those servants of the lord with you, 
who are better able than I to bee the Directors of your way in 
this mayn mater, and that God hath given you acquaintance 
with them 8c an interest in their love 8c prayers, which, 
I hope, you doe prize at a very high rate, and bee sure you 
doe, upon all occasions, make use of them, and bee guided 
by them ; If you have not joyn'd in the Fellowship of the 
holy supper, 1 would, you should not by any meanes delay 
to doe it; It is not Priveledge only, but Duty, commanded 
Duty, Sc if you love the Lord Jesus, how can you answer 
for your neglect so long of such a gracious Appointment of 
his, when you have Opportunity for it ; Behold, hee calls 
you; 'tis one thing to bee unworthy to come and another 
thing to come unworthily. Hee that is not fit to-day will 
bee less fit tomorrow; I know those that can witness, 
though there were Treaty es before, between their soules and 
the lord Jesus, in order to that Blessed Match, yet the matter 
was never consummated, nor the Knott fully ty'd till they 
came to that Ordinance, 'tis a healing Ordinance, God is 
there sealing to us 8c wee sealing to him in a precious 
Mediator, you cannot imaginie the Senefits of it and thetlBr 
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fore> put not off. So commending you to God & to the 
word of his grace, w«** is able to build you up 8c to give 
you an inheritance amongst them that are sanctify'd in 
Christ Jesus^ I rest 

your truly Affectionate and 

well-wishing Friend, 

Philip Henry. 

ii. from the rev. matthew henry to the rev. mr. 

tallents, of shrewsbury. 

Oct. 15, ..94. 
HONORED SIR, 

You can scarce imagine how much I please myself with 
the interest I have in your affections, signify'd by your fre- 
quent kind remembrances, your last endearing lines were by 
a stranger, it happened I was abroad when he call'd, so I 
saw him not. I am glad of this opportunity though I have 
no other business but to profess my continued respects for 
you, and to desire your continued prayers for me. I have 
a little daughter now about 18 dayes old added to my 
family, I trust in mercy, you wil lift up one Ejaculation for 
her, that God wil own her for his own, among his Esthers 
(that's her name) his hidden Ones. My wife is but weak and 
low, and recovers strength slowly, but I hope he that hath 
begun wil perfect in mercy. We are here driving on fair 
and softly, God grant it may go far, as far as heaven. I 
should more hope to see the Impressions of the Word strong and 
permanent upon others, did I but more experience the power of 
it upon my own heart. I had the Bristol articles sent m^ bj*" 
Mr. Showers, relating to a General Correspondence. The 
Min" in Lancashire concurred with them very much, 
those in Cheshire made several objections, and I am apt to 
think the thing wil fall to the ground. Mr. Traver's wil 
give you an account of the Providence which brought one 
Mr. Isaac Owen a young Preacher, to dy among us lately, 
in his return from Dublin, towards Mr. Woodhouse. As 
also of Dr. Sampson's project of a History of Nonconformity, 
which, if you have acquaintance with this Dr. I hope you 
wil encourage him to publish. The eyes of the Nation I 
suppose wil for a while be upon this County and Lancashire, 
what they wil do with the impeached Gentlemen, I cannot 
but see it hugely in their favors that they are sent down to 
be try'd in their own Country, where the evidence must be 
very palpable indeed if they come off otherwise than well — 
for I am sure it is not now as while the Tables were on the 
other side, when all the world saw that Blood was thirsted 
after. — It is said the Treason will be, proved yery home, but 
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it 18 Altogether ai secret. We had the arizes here last 
week, Judg Combs gave a very excellent charge, called th© 
Prot« Dissenters their younger Brethren. I rejoyce to hear 
Mr. Bryan recovers in any measure, and hope that God 
will perfect in mercy. Mine and toy wife's very affectionate 
respects to yourself and my dear friend Mrs. TaJlents, and to 
Mr^ Bryan^ and to good Mrs. Porter. I rest. 

Dear Sir, 
yours under manifold obligations 

Mat: Henry. 

For tl\e much honored Mr. Tallents, 
in Shrewsbury 

These. 



III. FROM SIR WILLIAM DAWES, ARCHBISHOP OF YORK, 
TO THE BISHOP OF LONDONDERRY. 

Cecil street, Feb'y. 
MY LORD, ye U^" 1718. 

I HOPE this will reach you time enough, to bring you 
niy best wishes & prayers, for a safe voyage to London- 
derry, & all manner of happiness there. Your presence, 
amongst your people & Clergy there, will, I dare say, give 
new life to them, at this Critical juncture. I should wonder 
at the Conduct of quartering a Presbyterian Regiment at 
London, derry, if it were not of a piece with all die metbodsn 
which have been used of late for the safety of the Church. 
God, in his due time, put us into better methods. I will 
trouble y' Lordship no longer at this busie (ime, than onely 
to desire you to let me hear of y^ health, 8c the state ofy' 
Irish affairs, at your leizure, and to believe me to be. 

My Lord, 
Y' Lordship's Affect:"*^ 
Brother, 8c Assured Friend, 

W; Ebor: 

IV. FROM COLONEL GARDINER TO THE REV. PHILIP 

DODDRIDGE, D. D. 

' Leicester y* 25th of 
MY DEAR DOCTOR, August, 1770 (1740.) 

No body can tell what a day, nor what an hour may bring 
forth, the one day you gave us great Joy that your children 
were in so fair a way ; and the next morning we had the 
Mellancholynews of your youngest child being in y* greatest 
extreamety. My wiie and I do simpathise with you most 
sincerely, but I hope it shall please God to bring the chUd 
from tlie gates of death, as he has done to our son, for I 
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bless God we have had very good news about him this 
morning; I dont think I n^ea to give you the advice X 
give to every body as well as to myself which is, to prepare 
for the worst &#pray for the best. I hope you have 
received y* one I sent you last night by your friend. My 
wife presents you her service in y* kindest manner. I need 
not tell you, my Dear friend y* I am 

Entirely yours, 

. Ja: Gardinbil. 
we shall long to hear from you. 



V. FROM THE REV. JAMES HERVEY, A. M. TO 

MRS. ORCHARD. 
MADAM, 

Before this can reach your Hands, the most joyfull of all 
Solemnities will commence. Permit me to pay my most 
sincere Compliments on the Occasion. Wishing, that You 
may see many, very many of these revolving Festivals 
below; &, at length, be admitted to enjoy the illustrious 
Authour of them in the Regions above. 

I hope my pretty Godson continues well, and promise 
myself, that by this time He is become a fine Reader. I don't 
doubt, but He can say some of his Catechism ; & has per- 
fectly learned, and constantly uses his Prayers. How should 
I rejoyce to see Him ! To hear his entertaining Chat. But 
cheifly to tell Him of his honoured Papa; and point out, as 
his little Mind should be able to bear it, his Father's Virtues 
for his Imitation. This woii*d certainly be the kindest office 
in the World, & therefore I dare say, his tender Mama is 
carefull to execute it. So that I the less regret the Loss of 
this Satisfeiction. Be pleased. Madam, to bid Him command 
my most reapectfull Services ; and inform Him, that the only 
Present I can make Him this Christmas, the only Testimony 
of Affection I can send Him, is the following prayer: " The 
Lord who made Heaven & Earth, give thee Blessing 
but of Sion ! 

Miss Orchard & Miss Betsy, I suppose, are almost Mis- 
tresses of the Harpsichord by this time. I am somtimes 
tempted to wish, that the Melody of its strings might reach 
to Weston ; for I have not once heard such an Instrument 
speak since my residence in these Parts. So little do I go 
abroad among the Polite. The cheif of my Visits are among 
the serious Poor, who give me leave to talk of Christ's 
Righteousness and Salvation; or else to a few ingenious 
Clergymen, who aw pleasM to honour me with their Ac- 
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quaintancey & improve me by their Conversation. I hope 
the young Ladies, among all their other Accomplishments, 
do not discontinue their Application to the Scriptures. The 
Knowledge of that divine Book will be a richer Portion than 
thousands of Silver & Gold. A conformity of their Hearts 
& lives to its sacred Doctrines, will be a nobler ornament, 
than the most costly & splendid Apparel. My 

old Friend, I imagine^ is grown a perfect woman. And 
if she grows in Sweetness of temper 8l innocency of Be- 
haviour, every Body will love her almost as well as I do. 
Our Hospital, lately erected at Northampton, is in a flourish- 
ing Condition. It meets with the desired Encouragement 
from the Wealthy, & has done corisiderable Service to the 
Poor. Wou'd you think it, Madam? I am 

foing to venture abroad in publick, and becopie an Authour. 
wo Letters, containing Meditations among the Tombs, & 
Jleflections on a Flower-Gardeu, after many Alterations for 
their Improvement, & the Revisal of several judicious Friends, 
are intended for the Press. They are to be comprised in a 
neat Pocket-Volume. Might the former of these Essays be 
^ Means of awakening some serious Considerations, in the 
mind of any Reader ; of convincing Him of the shortness of 
Time, the vanity of the World, the Littleness of every Thing 

but God Might the other Display some Traces of the 

Redeemer'^ Amiableness, of his complete Sufficiency for 
the Recovery of Sinners, and prove a means of stirring up 
in the Peruser & Writer some ardent Longings after his 
great Salvation, — I should then obtain my End. For in 
these things is the Wisdom, in these tlie Happiness o/ our 
Nature. — And I cannot think of a properer (Joncliisioh of 
my Letter, or a more real Expression of my most affectionatei 
Regard for Mrs. Orchard, than to wish Her an' abundant 
Encrease of these Blessings. Which is not only the Wish, 
but the. Prayer, of, 

Madam your most obliged humble Serv* 

JAMlHEaVBY." 
Weston^ Dec'i 22, 

, My humble service attends the young Ladies & Mrs* 
Dodd. If You please to make my Compliments acceptably 
to your Visitants, I shall acknowledge it as a favour. 

To 

M"^'. Orchard 
at the Abbey 
near Bideford ? . 
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REVIEW. 

Memoirs of the Life, Writings, and Religious Connexions of 
John Owen, D,D,, Fice-i^hancellor of Uxfprd, and Dean of 
Christ- Church, during the Commonwealth. By William 
Orme. Svo* London^ 182Q«. Hamilton, pp. 532. 

The talents and learning of Dr* Owpn— the extensive 
I'6plUt^,tion which his writings have obtained— «- the 8tid,tioii he 
occupied in the church, and in the principal University of 
the land — the times in which he lived, and the impoiiant 
events in which he took an active part> coi)^pir^ to give 
unusual interest to a faithful and well written n^tnoir of his 
1^; and though this has long and unaccountably been 
suffered to remain a desideratum in the literary tod religioud 
world, the work before us' has^ at length, V(^y ably arid' 
sittisfactorily filled up the void. 

' Dr. Owen appears to haVe been a lineal descendant-— foF 
itk a Welsh genealogy what can we say beyond appears-A-frottf 
Kewelyn ap Gwrgan, prince of Glamorgan^ lord of Cat-i 
cKffe-: — a scion of the last hranch of the five royal tribes tit 
Wales. Mr. Orme informs us,, that this Welsh prince Wa:i 
i^ee-chamberlain and baron of the Exchequer, about ihe^ 
niiddle of the reign of Henry VlII* ; and that he -continued* 
1^' until the 8th of Elizabeth ; but ah anci^-manuscript liS^' 
6S (his great man, in the possession of one of the editors dt 
Are Wo A, gives those united offices to Lewis Oweri, 6^ 
!D6lgeUy, Est}., und6ubtedly the same person with th^ Lewis- 
&W^ii> of Kwyn, n6ar Dolgelle, a gentleman of about ^0(K^ 
jS^ aiinum^ ^onsi whom our biogirapher derives ithe doctorV 
^ckligred, and who is stated by both these cotiflictiiig auf^ 
th)E>ti6es to have b^n sheriff of Merioneth: He Bvfed> 
accorditigto our MS., ^' in great credit aiid auth(>rity ih the* 
tUfae of Henry VlIL, Edward VI.^ and (^udeft !Vf^ iA 
fflMpfearis by l^eir letters t6 him, and John Winbaj^ Meredith^' 
<» Quedi, Esq., ^whef^ those letters are kept)> who wtftt^; 
both very active m apprehending felori^ and outiaws-; wht^ 
i^iferfe ejfceedingly increased by the civil wars of York' abtt' 
Lbftcaster, and theifeby keeping the coun'&y ih p&ce and^ 
i]pii4^tness.'' To Ins zeal in this important, but urigracioufi^ 
c^yice, he fell, hotfever, a lamented victim ; for in retunjitf^^ 
from tbe assizes at Montgomery, h^ was slam ''at.a rjiajb^' 
<^^d. Dugsed," s^s^ Mr. Orme; bat '^ in the Wooos Or 
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Monthrey," records our unknown author, whei*e " a cross 
was erected to his memory, which still goes by the name of 
the Gate of the Baron's Cross." Such, at least, is Mr. 
Orme's account; but our MS. simply states, that " his 
friends have since raised a monument in the place where he 
was mutthered, with aft inscription declaring the manner of 
his death.'* We learn also from it this additional character- 
istic feature of the times, — for the evetit occurned long before 
the abolition of wardships, and its attendant consequences of 
barteringa for daughters and for marriages, as for any other 
article of traffic, that the occasion of Mr. Owen's journey — 
there is no other ground for styling him a baron, than that 
he was, a baron of the Exchequer, which our author doea not 
represent him to have been — was ^' to treat with- the lord of 
Monthrey, for his daughter in marriage with John, his eldest 
son." This person was the great-great grandfather of Dr. Owen, 
whose father, Henry Owen, was rector of Stadham, in Ox- 
fordshire, and a strict and zealot^ puritan in the early days 
of the reformation of the English church from those grosser 
relics of popery, which, for a long period after it became 
professedly Protestant, adhered but too closely to its rites 
and ceremonies, and mingled for a while even with its 
doctrines. By such a father, there can be little doubt, but 
that his children, of whom John was the second son, were 
regularly initiate^ into the first rudiments of education, 
and most probably beneath the paternal roof; whence the 
subject of this Qiemoir was, at an early age> removed to the 
house of Mr. Edward Sylvester, the master of a private 
^tcademy lat Oxford, who seems to have been aii' able and' 
diligent grinder for the X/niversity — for hired makers of. 
yerses, and polishers of essays, and of themes, for stupid or 
for lazy scholars^ were not altogether unknown even in 
those days— and to have bad the still higher honour of num^. 
bering amongst his pupils bishop Wilkins, Chillingw:ortli« 
ond Dr« Henry Wilkinson, Margaret professor of divi^ify 
-during the Commonwealth, and afterwards a celebrated Noik- 
conformist minister* Sych was the early maturity of Owen*9 
talents,^ and such the diligence with which he availed himself 
of the advantages of so able an instructor, that at the age p^ 
twelve be was admitted a student of Queen's College, Oxford* 
There, as previously at. school^ he had a vefry useful and) 
most powerful incitement to activity and perseverance in;his 
studies — the conviction that from the spantine^s of. his. 
fis^^ef's income, he would have to poake his way Arongh tb^' 
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world by his own exertions, instead of hsLVing it Sitioothed 
for him by riches, which he would not have to accumulate, 
but to enjoy: — 

Nothing, perhaps," observes our author with great justice 
is more unfavourable to genius and industry, than being born 
to a fortune already provided, tt diminishes or destroys thai 
excitement which is absolutely necessary to counteract our tia->> 
^ tural indolence; while it too often encourages those feelings of 
pride and vanity which are destructive of application and suc- 
cess. Hence, while the heir to titles and to wealth has often 
passed through the world in inglorious obscurity, the younger 
son has frequently supported and increased the honours of his 
family.' Most persons who have risen to eminence in any pro* 
fession, have given early promise of future distinction. There are^ 
indeed, exceptions to this remark. Many a fair blossom has gone 
up as dusty and the seed sometimes lies so long under the surface^ 
that all hope of its resurrection is given over ; when some powerful 
cause suddenly quickens the latent germ, and developes the ener* 
gies and beauties of the future plant.'' [p. 10.] 

The latter part of these judicious remarks ttpplies not to 
tihie developement of Dr. Owen's talents — for they at all 
times seem to have shone forth with conspicuous lustre, but 
they will soon appear to have a very obvious bearing upon the 
direction which tney took, and the mode of their exhibition ; 
for during the greater part of his Residence at the University, 
his mind was very slightly, if at all, impressed by religiotra 
]^nciples, whilst his only ambition was to shine either' in 
dhiircn or state, he cared not which, provided he could shin^. 
Comiiai^d with his own aggrandizement, the honour of God, 
and the good of his country, were with him, as they still are 
With but too many, matters of very secondary importance. 
To this object he bent all the energies of his powerful mind ; 
foi* it, in the quaint language of our MS.j ** he plyed his 
flfndies hard," and certainly plyed them most isuccesisfully. 
Under the tuition of Thomas Barlow, brie of the ablest 
finguists of his time, then a fellow of Queen's College, but 
afterwards its provost, during the vice-chancellorship of his 
pupil, Owen studied mathematics and philosophy vHtn great 
diligence; pursuing, as a recreation, the study of music, 
under the celebrated Wilson, whom he afterwards made pro- 
fessor of that science in his alma mater ^ ** This,^ as Mr. 
Ottne very trtdy remarks, ** shows that the men of that 
period were neither so destitute of taste, nor so morose iatid 
tbisocial as they have been often represented.'*- He sds6; iit 
once diverted his mind, and strengthened his body, by 
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cTevbting a portion of his time to a variety of robust exer- 
ciseSy such as leaping, throwing the bar, ringing of bells, 
&c. ; diversions which none will condemn, iut tbode who 
kjaow not what hard study is ; and, therefore, can. have no 
i^ght to determine what relaxation should be. In the case, 
before us^ that relaxation was the more needful, in ths^t 
whilst pursuing his studies^, so great was his ardour, so 
unabated his diligence, that for some years he^ did not allow 
himself more than four houiV bleep in the coursa of the 
twenty-four:—* * • 

' .** It is impossible," sayd Mr. Orme, " not to applaud the ai€our 
t^hich this application discovers. The more* time a student can 
Redeem from sleep, and other ihdu%e^cies, so mudi the better. 
But it Is not every constitution that is capable of such an expen- 
diture ; and many an individual, in struggling beyond his streng^ 
fbr the prijse of literary renown, has procured H at the expense of 
his life, or of the irreparable injury of his future comfort; Owen 
Himself is said to have declared afterwards, that he would gladly 
part with all the learning he had acquired in younger life, by 
fljjitting up late at study, if he could but recover the health he had 
lost by it*. He who prefers mercy to sacrifice, requires nothing ia 
Qrdinairy circumstances beyond what the human system is fairly 
dapable of bearing.'' [p. 13.] 

• We transcribe these sensible rems^rks, in liie hope that 
ihey may arrest the attention of some young man tbought- 
^jie^sly pursuing a path^ leading through withering flowers 
^ an early tomb.^ ^The expenence of Owen shpidd not be 
recorded — his unavailing regrets^ in as far. as he was himself 
coi^cemedj ought not to be preserved in vain. . Ha being 
4ea(](, yet speaketh ; and one, who had he but profited by his 
error^-^n zeal» in leamii^, in devotedness to the cause of 
God^ and the salvation of imnK)rtal souls, might ha«ve fol* 
lowed in his steps, in. the sudden close of his active and 
^nourable career^ at the age of twenty-four, reads to us 
a lessen more ^npressive, becauise more new* . Ta Henry 
l^ir^e White> we could add the names of mor^ than oifije 
pf ^tbe partners af aur studies, the companions of our ypiithi 
^ho^ in catching with too grei^t avidity at the laurel wreath 
tot blpom upon t^ir vouthful brows, have clenched i^.a^ra^ 
l^atrcouldnot be unloosed, the cypress garland of iheigrave* 

, At sixteein, Owen took his bachelor's, and:, at aev^nteen, 
llis jpiSM^ter^s 4e^Fefe; and two years after Uie latter period^ an 
iiveat ociourred,' which had an imppijligit influeQce. on hiis 
&tm^ 4esti0y•^ About the time that be first appeal^ to bare 
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become the subject of religious convidions, thougU hoyr 
they were produced we have no meana of nscertainjing^ 
Laud^ the celebrated archbishop of Caaterbury^-r whose ^upr 
sequent &te nO one could have had occasion to regret, had 
he been deprived, instead of being beheaded,-— in, ibe fury of 
his zeal for pomps and ceremonies, which, if not direcUy 
popish^ were very closely allied to them, in hi^ aufUity of 
chancellor of the University of Oxford, one of to^ many 
good things 'which he haa monopdUzedf established hy 
statute some superstitious rites, to which the members vfevit 
required to conform on pain of expulsion. His^ recent poQr 
victions, and his early education in the principles of th^ 
Puritans, united in all probability in inducing our yoyng 
graduate^ then but just of age, deliberately, butresolutely^ 
and we may add heroically, to embrace an alteirnative ruinout 
to his prospects of .worldly advancement; as he then ws^i 
and had, indeed, for some time been, principaUy depepdant 
for his support upon an unmarried imcle, whose high ohur^iJi 
and king prejudices were not very likely to be gratified bjj 
his nephew's quitting the University — until he unexpectedly 
returned to be its head; or as Mr. Orme. has it, with a4 
affectation as needless as it is childish, '^ until He whp 
disposes equally the lot of nations and of individi^als, seni 
Haman to a scaffold> and restored Mordecai to fill his place" 
— a figure defective, by the way, in two points, :besidf 9 
being ridiculous; inasmuch as Haman. was exalted on f^ 

fibbet, whilst Owen never did fill the place of Laud. On 
is compulsory secession from Oxford, little, if ii) any degree 
less disgraceful to that University, than w^& the subsef 
quent expulsion of the immortal Locke, Mr, Ow^n havings 
shortly before, received orders from bifij^op Bancroft 
lived for some time with sir. Robert Dormer, of A^cot^ i|i| 
Oxfordshire, as tutor to his eldest son;, and afterwArdjf 
became chaplain to lord Lovelace, at Hurby, in Berkshire. 
This, no doubt, is the ** person of honour," whom ouy 
manuscript authority mentions as having, though a partiza^ 
for the kin^, used Mr. Owen with nvuch kindness. The 
latter, on the' first breaking out of the civil wars, had 
embraced the cause of the parliament; a measure which he^^ 
no doubt„ adopted from the clearest convictions of his 
conscience, since by it he knowingly forfeited all his ejf- 
pectations, by espousing sentiments diametrically opposite 
to those of his uncle, who was so incensed at his conduct, 
that he bequeathed the fortune, which he Had ^ways ia- 
tended for his nephiew, to another > leaving him in tne full 
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enjoyment of his new republican notions^ without a sixpence 
to support them. Under these circumstances^ we cannot 
wonder that his spirits were depressed, though his resplution 
Was unshaken, and his sense of duty clear. His former 
irieiids grew cold ; som^ of the butterfly train of his admirers 
, • — they too called themselves his friends — had, indeed, taken 
an earlier flight; for immediately after the change in his 
rieli^ous sentiments, and his general views, becape apparent 
tp his college companions, those who had been intimate with 
him, ^ looking on him,'* says the MS. we have so often re- 
ferred to, as infected with Puritanism, forsook him ; upon 
which, in connexion with his retirement from the University 
in consequence of this change, we are further informed,t on 
the same authority, .^^ a vicuent melancholy seizes hip), to 
such an extremity, that for a quarter of a year, sometimes he 
avoided all manner of converse, and it was ^e if a word 
could be drawn from him ; and when he spoke, it was with 
such disorder, and in such extravagant terms, as not seldom 
exposed him to the wonder of some, contempt of others, and 
pity of the most. This melancholy waa heightened by a 
sense of sin; many were the tumults and troubles of, his 
mind, with respect to his spiritual state. And thus he con-< 
l^inued for the space of five years : in which time God, 
perfected his conversion, and brought forth judgment unto 
victory ; settling his mind in that sweet serenity and calm- 
ness, as sufficiently recompensed his past sorrows.'' 

There is something so extraordinary, so indicative of the 
workings of Providence in its great designs, by the hum- 
blest and the niost unlocked for meajis, in the history of 
this happy and most important change, that we shall. give it 
in detail, as it is well related by Mr. Orme. , Qn, his j^atrbn 
and himself openly espousing the two opposite sides m the 
civil war, which issued in the public execution of Charles I., 
Had the temporary establishment of a commonwealth, they 
both proceeded to London; the former to join the standard 
of the king, the latter to seclude himself in obscure lodgings 
in Charter House Yard; where, says the unknown writer 
whom we last quoted, '* he was a perfect stranger, neither 
knew, nor was known of any." 

" During his residency in the Charter House," writes? Mr. Orme, 
'' he accompanied a cousin of hia own to Aldermanbury Church, to 
liear Mr. Edmund Calamy, a man of great note for his eloquence 
us a preacher, and for his boldness as a leader of the Presbyterian 
l^arty. By some circumstance, unexplained, Mr. Calamy was .pre- 
Tenfed from preaching thajb day. In coi^sequeo^e of w)^h^ s^ad of 
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not knoneing who vf2A to preach, manj left the church. Owen's 
cousin urged him to go and hear Mr. Jackson, the minister of St^ 
Michaers, Wood Street, a man of prodigious application as ft 
scholar, and of considerable celebrity as. a preacher.. Owen, how-7^ 
ever, being seated, and unwilling to walk further, refused tq leave, 
the church till he should see who was to preach. At Is^sf .a^ 
country minister, unknown to the congregation, stepped into th^. 
pulpit; and jifter praying very fjervently, took for his text, Matt' 
viii. 26. * Why are ye ^arfujT? O ye of little faith !* The very* 
reading of the text appears to hatre impressed Owen, and led him' 
to pray most earnestly that the Lord would bless the discburse to 
him. The prayer was heard ; for in that sermon, the minister was* 
directed to answer the very bbjections, which he had commonly 
brought against himself; and though the same answers had often 
occurred to him, they had not before afforded him any relief.' BW 
now Jehovah's time of mercy had arrived, and the truth wa» 
received; not as the word of man, but as the word of the living, 
^d true God. The sermon was a very plain one ; the preacher, 
was never known i but the e^edt was mighty through the l^lessing 
of God.*' [pp. 27, 28.] 

* To this aceount the document in our possession enablea 
us to make but few, and those not very important, additions. 
Mr. Owen's cousin is there described as " Mr. Owen the 
brewer,*' and he himself as " under disgust of mind, waiting 
in a convenient pew the coniing of the minister," whom he 
expected to be Mr. Calamy. Mr. Jackson is. represented to 
have been ** then' preacher at Faith's under rani's,'* but 
whether he was so we cannot say, though our author may, 
perhaps, think it worth while to ascertain. It is stated also, . 
that Mr. Owen made diligent inquiry after the country 
minister, whose plain discourse was rendered so useful t<^ 
him, but without success ; and, at the end of the narrative^ 
the following remarks are made: "When his melancholy 
first seized mm, besides other troubles that came upon him, 
viz. his being forced from the college, and the loss of hip 
uncle's estate, a visible impairing of his health followed it, 
and many distempers invaded him; though till' then he 
scarce knew what sickness naeant, but was of a vigorous 
strong constitution; but thi^ sermon proves a powerful^ 
cordial, that curing the distempers of his mind, much con^ 
tributed also to the restoring him to his outward health." 
. The same obscurity which envelopes, and must envelope, 
until that day when the secrets of all hearts shall be laid^ 
open, and the works of every man shall be made known, the 
humble instrument, if not- of John Owen's conversion,, at 
least of his establishment in the faith, aQd of his being nmde 
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m partaker of the condolatory, inflnence of the Gospel, ^<^ 
ceaU from us also the spot on which he himself first 
commenced his labours as a minister of Jetns Christ. It 
waiB most probably in London, but in what part, and to what 
churchy none of his biographers hare told us, and none noii^ 
An tell. Iliere is reason to suppose, that his ajppearance as 
a preacher and dn atithor were cotemporaneous, or nearly 
so; and, the imprimdittr to his first work, the '' Display or 
Armiiiiaiusm/' bears date March 3, 1642* This work efvinoes 
great abilityy and a considerable knowledge of ihe long 
^jtated controversy, both amongst English and fbreign 
writers, on the decrees of Ood ; divine foreknowledge ; Pro<« 
yidence ; the nature and resistitnlitj^ of divine mce ; original 
W, and other knotty points of divini^, which harts foimed 
the. groundwork of. disputes in the Christian church, long 
before the names of Calvinist and Arminian were- knbwtf 
as ^vision points, though certainly more extensively and 
more acrimtmiously prevfialing since. It discovers alsd 
a severity in many of its parts, which the author*« present 
biographer ascribes, not so much to his own temper, 
as :to the licentious freedom of the writers he opposes^ andr 
hiff strong conviction of the dangerous tendency of their 
opinions* Were these admitted, however, as excuses foK the 
want of Christian charity, and of .the common courtesies of 
li% in the conduct of a dieological controversy, in his case, 
they might be in all otbera; for what champion for any: 
particular creed, or favourite doctrine, who dips his pen in- 
gall for its defence, but thinks the hard blows, andrknott^ 
points^ of his opponents, licentious freedoms, an<| feels 
thoronghly satisfied of the dangerous tendency jof their 
tjsnets? 'fiat let such men, instead of vainly endeavonrlng to 
i^Iter themselves beneath the erroneous practice* of an 
Owen, bear in mind this admonition of his biographer, al^La 
applicable to him and to them :-^ 

* . ■ 

'' It is the dutv.of all who. know the Gospel, smd especially of 
thp9P who preach it, to watch the progress of error, and to 
encleavour to obstruct it ; but it is of infinite Importance that this' 
should be done trith Christian temper, and by the emplyym^ut* 
of those weapons which Christianity isanctions." [p. 35.J 

Nor was this the only important error in the first prodac«> 
tion of this great writei^s pen ; for in his epistle dedicatoiy tof 
the Committee of Religion, he implores the interfer^ice of 
parliament 'to check those divisions, and schisms, and fac- 
tioi% of the diurch/ which are but too often the subversion- 
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of the comrnonweallh ; thougli he «oon imbibed more correct 
sentimentB ^a this important point, and learnt^ and maia«f 
tained^ that tha «tate has^ nothing to do with the errora of 
the church; whidi can only :be rectified by the Mght of truthf 
not the arm of secular mighty nor by the sword, uhlesa; 
indeed, it be the sword jof the Spirit, which is the word of 
God; This book; says our jyiS./autbosity, ** was resy mudi 
taken notice of, .and highly approved, and laid the foandation 
of lus risinff;''. which is there somewhat more minutely stated 
than by Mr. Orme,. in the following .words: '^ Some time 
afiter the publishing of it« Mr. White, who was the chairman 
pf the committee for Scandalous Ministers^ sends one mom-* 
ing early to Mr. Owen's lodgings^ who, inquiiin^ for him^ 
was brought up into his chamber, he asks him, ' Sir, are yqo 
theanthor of the Display of ArminiimismT he replied, ' Yea^^ 
and desired to know why he asked ; die man tells him, * Mr; 
White presented his services to him, and desired to speak 
with him*' Mr. O. was surprised, bein^ wholly a strangei 
to him. . The man observing this, rephed, ^Sir, I have a 
commission from Mr. White to offer you a living (at Ford* 
ham) in Essex,, if you will accept it; and then he will excuse 
you the trouble of coming to him.^ This living was void by 
the sequestration of the incumbent (for the pariah had 
articled against him, and petitioned the committee for his 
removal, which was done ;) and the messenger told Mr. Oi 
that he had order from Mr. White to assure him that he 
should be presented to the place, and he would procure his 
confirmation therein. The messenger from Mr. White was 
one of that parish to which he invited Mr. Owen, and Mr. 0« 
consenting,. the man pursues the afihir with that expedition; 
that the same day he returns with an order of parliament for 
his settling ;in that living.: and Mr. O. comes down to the 
great satisfaction, not only of that parish, but of the whole 
country." This presentation Mr. Orme characterizes . as 
doing much credit, both to the committee who made, and 
the divine who accepted it; and as far as the mere presenta-r 
tion is concerned, we agree with hhn in this opinion. But 
he is very shy of entering into any examination of the lEnode 
in which the vacancy was created — the sequestration of the 
right of the former - incumbent, who, according to Walker, 
the historian of the suffering clergy of those days, was a 
person of great learning, religion, sobriety; and we are 
bound to take for granted that he was so, until the con-> 
trairy is proved; which has never been attempted. What, 
then> was bis crime ? He : was denounced by the comn 
mittee for purging the church of scandalous and insuf- 
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ficient ministers — and for what ? Doubtless, such of our 
readers as are but partially acquainted with the history of 
those times will conclude, that b, scandalous minister must 
mean a drunken, gambling, horse-racing, cock-fighting, 
hunting parson ; such as there always have been in the 
church, and «uch as we have reason to know, that here and 
there, at least, still are there, to the disgrace of their 
diocesan, and the great detriment of religion. But, besides 
the clergy who encouraged or jcountenanced, by words. or 
practice, any ." Whitsun^ales, wakes, morris daaces. May- 
poles, stage plays, or such-like licentious practices'* — scan- 
dalous enough we admit, though greater scandals were, and, 
we fear, still are permitted in some churches calling them-: 
selves reformed — such ministers and schoolmasters are, by 
the ordinance for their ejection, declared to be scandalous in 
their lives and conversations, as had publicly and frequently 
read the Common Prayer Book; and those were to be ac- 
counted ignorant and insufficient, as should be so declared 
and adjudged by the commissioners in any county, or .by any 
five of them, together with any five or more of the ministers 
appointed their assistants. Such was the sort of scandalous 
minister who was thrust out of the living to which: Owen 
was presented; certainly, great unquestionably as were his 
talents and his merits, by might, and not by right. For 
such scandals, and such alone, were hundreds ejected from 
their cures ; many of them, without any provision, cast upon 
the world with their relations, ** either,." in the words of one of 
their number, " to begge, steale, or starve.*' This is a point 
of history, a characteristic feature of the times, too prominent 
and important to permit, if, indeed, any consideration could 
warrant, a Dissenter in passing it by in silence, because they 
were Dissenters who did the wrong. Such are not our 
notions of justice, or of the truth of history ; such never has. 
been, and, we trust, never will be our course. For his own 
sake, we wish there had been a less strongly marked tendency 
to this partiality in our author's pages. 
« The acceptance of this living, of course, finally connected 
Mr. Owen with the presbyterian party, who had then seized, 
manu forte, on the benefices and revenues of th^ church. He 
seems not however — indeed, from his own account of it, it 
is certain, that he had not hitherto bestowed much atten- 
tion on points of church discipline, save only as far as the 
cmestion of episcopacy was concerned ; but removing to 
Coggeshall, about a year and a half after his first coming 
into Essex, on the death of the sequestered minister of 
Fordham, and the pf esentaticm of anotber by the patron, he 
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>iras cast, for the first time, into the, society, of the Inde* 
pendents, whose views of ecclesiastical government, he 
maturely considered, and eventually adopted. The principal 
ground of his dislike to that of Presbyterians was ". its intole-» 
ranee, or persevering hostility to liberty of conscience," the 
worst feature in its character in those times, .and which, as 
Mr. Orme very truly. remarks, ** ultimately ruined the body'* 
in this country. Convincing,— we had. almost said, and as 
certain active partizans on behalf of their immaculacy, where 
none were immaculate, have thought it necessary to be very 
wroth with our author upon this point, we will say most 
damning — - proofs of their indulgence in this unchristian dis- 
position, are adduced from Edwards's *' Gangrena," and 
*' Casting down of the last and strongest, hold of Satan ; in 
A Treatise, against Toleration.;" the ** Dissuasive" of prin-^ 
cipal Baillie ; and professor Rutherford'« treatise " a^inst 
pretended liberty of conscience." In these, toleration is 
characterized as '* the grand design of the. devil -^ the 
fundamental sin, having in it aU errors and all evils." . 

'f It is," says one of the writers referred to, " against the whole 
stream and current of Scripture both in the Old arid New 
Testament; both in matters of faith and manners ^ both general 
and particular commands. It overthrows all relations, political, 
ecclesiastical, and economical. And whereas other evils, whe- 
tfier of Judgment or practice, be but against some' one or two 
places of Scripture or relation, this is against all — this is the 
Abaddon, Apollyon, the destroyer of all religion, the aboniina- 
tion of desolation and astonishment, the liberty of perdition^ 
and therefore the devil follow^ it night and day; working 
mightily in many by writing books for it, and other ways ; — all 
th^ devils in hell, and their instruments, being at work to promote 
a toleration V 

This is strong language most, certainly ; clear also, 
intelligible, and not to be mistaken. Mr. Orme might, 
however, easily have produced much more frpm other 
authors, quite as strong; but he has forborne. We would 
forbear also, but the charges of bitterness, partiality, and 
injustice on this point, which have been elsewhere brought 
against him, in the very spirit which is complained of,jindiice 
us just to refer the partizan advocates of the mildness and 
the tolerance of Presbyterians in past ages, to the conduct 
and the sentiments of their great apostle, Knox, in hi^ 
justification of the murder of cardinal Beaton, because, he 
was a papist and a heretic; in his triumphant appeal to hisi 

• • £dwmrds>.0|uigreBa, pa(t j,.p..5!^, .... 
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fonowers, to tell him, duriiij^' the height of their influence; 
** quhat knawn messmonger, or pestilent papist, durst hav^ 
been seen in publict, within any reformed toun within Ihe 
realme ;'' and well they might not, when he goes on to tell us, 
^ that none within the realme durst more avow the hearing 
and saying of mess, than the theves of Liddisd^e durst 
avow their stouth in the presence of ane uprvcht judge ;'' 
and that after some priests in the westward had l>een ap- 
prehended for j;his enormous offence; intimation was ^''Oiaid 
unto uthers, that they should neyther complene to qnein nor 
counsaill, but shoula execute the punishment that God has 
appoynted to idolaters in his law, by sick meanes as they 
nofycht, quhairever they should be apprehendit/' What was 
their interpretation of that punishment-^-* what their defini- 
tion of idolatry, we may gather from an authority that cannot 
be gain^ayed — the act of the Scottish parliament against 
the 'mass, passed about this time, namely, on the 10th of 
July> 1660, in which it is " statute arid otdeined,'' thai *' no 
mauer of person shall say mess, nor yet hear mess, nor b^ 
present thareat, under the pane of confiscatioun of all thair 
guids, and punisching of thair bodies, at the disqretion of the 
magistrates within quhais jurisdictioun sickpersones happiii 
tb be apprehended, for the first fait; banisching of the 
realm for the second fait; and justefein^ to the deidfor the 
third fait." Such are the tender mercies of John Kiiox; 
Pass we to the proofs of those of his followers, when their 
faith was the predominant one in England, as well as in 
Scotland. In the first address of the commissioners of the 
estates of Scotland to the English parliament, lord Loiid'oii, 
the chancellor, says, " Let us beware of tolerating all re- 
ligions, which is the ready way to have none ; for there is 
nothing more divine in God than unity, and nothing mpre 
diabolical iii the devil than division^ who, therefore, i$ 
known to the vulgar, by his cloven foot, to be the father of 
division*.** In one of their despatches home shortly afler this 
inference, they accordingly report, " concerning religion, 
we have expressed the desires of the kingdom of Scotland; 
and given a testimony against toleration f.'' In the same 
spirit, and in the same unequivocal terms, in a remonstrance 
addressed to the house of commons, they complain, that 
*' strong endeavours are used to overturn the whole work of 
reformation, to cast off the ministry, and introduce a tolera- 
tion of all religions and forms of worship ; and so in effefetto 
destroy the cause wherein both nations have been engaged, and 

* Severall Speeches of the Earl of IfOudqa^ &c. p. 21« 
+ Thorioe^s State Fapen, i?4 111* • • * 
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frustrate all the ends of the solimn league and covenant*/'- 
As mildly, as charitably, and as unreservedly, do the framers 
of the *' Declaration of his majesty's forces on foot in the king** - 
dom of Scotland, under the earl of Glencaime,". exclaim: 
'* The party of sectaries setting up their idol of toleration, 
that abomination of desolation, hatn introduced innumerable 
[^arms of sects and heresies, defacing the truth .of religion, 
and destroying the tender vine planted by the right hand of 
the Most High'*— (so very modestly do they state the divine 
origin of presbyterianism, and the horrid impiety of dis^ 
senting, or from its doctrines or its discipline)—^'' to the 
neproach of the Gospei, the endangering of the souls of many 
thousands of siipple and unstable, the hinderance of reforma- 
tion according to the covenant, and the advantage ^nd 
rejoicing of the enemies of true protestant religion f. . 
:: These are a few, and but a few, of the decided protests of 
the official representatives of the lay presbyterians, against 
all, toleration of any creed or form of worship but their own : 
l^n we: now to those of the clergy, and we shall find thai 
l^ey have as little in them of the spirit of their divine Master^ 
or the gospel of peace^ charity, ,and love* In '* A serious 
and faimfuU repifesentation of the painisters of the Gospel, 
within tiiie . province of London, to the general and his 
council of warre,^' we thus find them venting their com*' 
plaints: " Instead of preserving , the truth and purity of 
religion and the worship of God, we fear you are opening^ 
door to desperate and damnable errors and. heresies againii^ 
the truth of God, and to many licentious and wicked pra<H 
ticts against the worship and ways, of God, How is religion 
made to stink by reason of your miscarri^es, and like to 
become a scorn and a reproach in all the Christian warldjf 
Was it o'nc^ a. crime of the highest nature to countenamee 
Afminians or connive at papists, and can it now be com* 
Biendable, instead of a few errors, to allow (as we fear aomet 
^tfBAongst you endeavour) a totall impunity and universdi 
toleration of all r^eligions? Be not deceived; God is not 
mocked.'' In another, petition presented to both houses of 
l^rliament, the divines of the assembly, the regular repre* 
•6htativ«s of the church, earnestly prav, in the same s^itit^ 
amount other things, ** that the bold venting of cofrupt 
doctrmes, directly contn^ry to the sacred law of God, and 
ibI^ous humiliation for sinne^ which open a. wide door to all 
KbbrtimsmQ and disobedience to God and men^ may be 
tfpeddily suppressed every whece,^. and- that in such it maanec 

« Thttlloe'i SfsMfiKtitn; it. t09« t ^^ ^^ ^H- 
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as may give hope that the cMrch may be no more infested 
with them." — " That all the monuments of idolatry and 
superstition, but more especially the whole body and practice 
of popery, may be abolished." A third proof, and it shall 
be the last of this official nature which we will quote, may 
be found in the sermon delivered at the coronation of 
Charles II., at Scone, in 1650: '* According to the second 
article of the covenant/' the preacher there reminds his 
sovereign, lest he should forget the Christian lesson, ** the' 
king is bound, without respect of persons, to exterpate 
popery, prelacy, superstition, heresie^ schism, and profane- 
ness,and whatsoever shall be found contrary to sound doctrine 
and the power of godliness ;" and therefore, he goes on tb 
add; " popery is not to be suffered in the royal ramily, ndr 
within his dominions ; prelacy, once plucked up by the root,, 
is not to be permitted to take root again ; all heresy ieknd 
error must be opposed by him to the utmost of his power ; 
and by the covenant, the king must be far from toleration df 
any false religion within his dominions/^ What is meant 
by false religion is sufficiently evident from another part 
of the preacher's sermon, in which he specially admo^ 
fishes his royal auditor, to look carefully to the conduct of 
'* sectaries, great enemies to the kirke, and to all the ordi- 
nances of Christ, and more particularly to presby terian 
government, which they would have altogether diBstroyed." 
*' A king," he adds, ** should set himself against these, because 
they are enemies as well to the king as to the kirke, and 
strive to make both fall together *•" 

' We shall give one, and we give but one, extract from the 
writings of an individual divine, and that is from ^' Pagitt'ff 
Heresographie ; or, a Dissertation on the Heresies and Sectiii- 
ries which have sprung up in these latter times/' There wie 
are told, in the true spirit of the sect and the times— foir 
these, be it remembered, in all our observations upon the 
intolerance of this or any other party, we never separat^y 
as they never should be separated — that '' heresies which 
ire blasphemous in doctrine, or dangerous to the state, 
deserve aeath; the reason is because they corrupt the faitt 1" 
What more, we ask, could the most bigoted papist desire 
to be acceded to him; whiat more sweeping denimciatiobf 
could the pope, in his supremacy, publish to the worid^ or 
the Vatican, in its^eal for the promidgation of th« only truief 
faith, and the suppression ot all fmse doctrine, thunder 
forth? But let us follow a little fnrther this protestant 

* Douglas's Account of tb» Coronation, p. T. 
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divine in his definition of the duty of a civil magistrate and 
a Christian, with regard to those who, on some points of 
faith or doctrine, may hold different tenets to his own. '* If 
9uch as do poyson waters and fountains," he argues, " at 
which men and beastes drinke> deserve capitall punishment,: 
how much more they that, as much as in them lyeth, go 
about to poyson men's souls?", Accordinffly, he imjplores 
the help of the parliam6nt,-^he invokes, in the name of God^ 
the aid of the secular arm^ to extirpate popery, prelacy, and 
other heresies, from the church ; and, for this purpose, 
reminds them, that '* the plague is of all diseases the most 
infectious ; the plague, of heresy is greater, and you are now 
in greater danger/' he goes on to add, " than when you 
buried five thousand a week : you have power to keep the^ 
heretics and sectaries from conventicles, and sholing to- 
gether to infect one another. Fire is dangerous: I have 
seen your diligence and dexterity in quenching it in th^^ 
beginning: hereby is as dangerous as firej use your best 
endeavours to quench it before it consumes us." In another 
part of his work, he as liberally and as mildly characterizes^ 
the Qpakers as ** a despei-ate; furious, bloody kennel, who, in, 
the general liberty, as it is called, of tender consciences, but 
indeed hereticall and atheisticall professions, have infected 
many innocent, harmless souls, and will, if in policy they be 
not suppressed, perhaps ere long, root out all piety, order^ 
and humanity amongst us." 

From , opinions and testimonies against toleration we 
proceed to acts and deeds; and considering the short, time 
that the Presbyterians held the chief authority in England^ 
the following entry in Whitelocke* will* we should presumoji 
be considered a suiBciently striking and decisive proof of tbe^ 
manner in which they would have exercised it against tbos^ 
who differed from them in matters of doctrine or of dis-^ 
cipUne. *' The day of the monthly fast, in thp eyeiMng,. 
the house met, and received a report from the committee of 
plundered ministers, of the blasphemies of one Paull Best, 
who denied the Trinity of the Godhead, and the Deity ot 
Christ and the Holy Ghost; the hpuse ordered him to bQ 
ti;ept clo^e prisoner, and an ordinance to be brought in to 
punish him with death." Fromc that punishment he was 
only, saved by the intervention of matters of deliberatian^ 
affecting the eqntinuance of the power of his persecutorf 
still more nearly than their faith. , 

, From facts and opinions, it is natural that we should turn 
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to the inferenees to be drawn from them; but heire we 
shall not. exercise our own judgment^ but refer to the kenti- 
metits of Presbyterians themselves, or rather to those of an 
historian of the sect — we use not the term offensively*— a 
man no less distinguished for candour thafi for learning; and 
^f whom any religious body justly might be proud. It can 
scarcely be necessary to add, thatw6 here refer to Dr/Cooke 
of -Laurencekirk^ wno, in speaking of the conduct of the 
founders and early supporters of Presby terianism iii Scotland, 
very fairly admits, tnat " they arrossited a right to decide 
ifiipon what the fundamental maxim of the Protectant reli^on 
declared should be left to the decision* of aU who estammed 
it ; and they justified, in as far as similar cbnduct could justify 
it, die atrocious cruelty of the (Roman CathoHc) ptiesthood 
to those unhappy men who had been eonvicted of heretical 
pollution*.'* *' That its establishment,'^ he elsewhere addsf, 
trith the same genuine adherence to the trutii of history, ''was 
loo much connected with intolerance ; that the antipathy to 
popery, and the nature of the opposition made to it,**— he 
itHght'have added, and afterwards to the Various sects of 
Dissenters, ** were illiberal, cannot be dotfbted. All this, 
liowever, was the fault of the times/* To this short but im- 
]^rtant sentence, we cordially subscribe, and wish the readev 
to carry it iyith him, as we turn us from the Sbottish'kirk to 
the Independents of our native isle* 

Our limits will not permit us to follow our author throtlffh 
bid elaborate dissertation on the origin of this por^on of the 
Christian chufch ; but justice and impartiality redldre that 
we should advert to the claim which he sets up on its b^Ual^ 
of having b^en the first religious body who openly declared 
for and firmly supported that leading principle Of religious 
kber(y,-«— a full and free toleration of all opinions oti matters 
alike of doctrine and of discipline. Certain it is, however, that 
Luther, Ziiinglitis> and some others of the early reformers;r^ 
il^rlain it equally is too, that even Catholics, when gmtuthije^ 
litfder the pains and penalties of l^eir inconsistent' Prdtesttof 
ftders, advocated the same principles, though the practice of 
bilt too many of them belied their profession ; as^ we ar^ hiXf 
IMtisfied wai^y until' comparatively of late years, the c^ee vrftoi 
m religious parties when in power, not excepting ev^n th0 
liidependents } though, from the very nature of theiF e6cled{tu!H 
fical government, and the want of any regular union, either to 
defend their own rights, or to attack those of their opponents, 
they would, in the very nature of things, (the Quwers ez- 

^ Hist, of the ReforaUdon, ii. t54. f Ibid. ui. 815. 
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iceptecl* whose is the honour iDf having been the oAly consist* 
fent advocates of toleration and the rights of conscience) ;their 
inconsistencies would be the least ^aring^ and of the least 
frequent occurrence. Yet let it not be supposed that they 
were either faultless, or that their sins in this respect were 
few. Whilst their leaders could maintain IffomL the pulpit and 
the press, propositions so revolting to the very first principles 
of religious liberty as that *' the prince Outght to compel all 
his subje()ts to the hearing of the word of God, in the public 
^iLiercises of the church*;" whilst they could arraign the 
conduct of the ecclesiastical commissioners of the times for 
punishing " the most execrable idolatries but with prisons 
dnd forfeiture, making it a pecuniary matter, contrary to 
God 's . word," instead of punishing them with death, as 
*' capitall mischieffs," so punished by the laws of God + ; 
whilst they could denounce the common naming of th6 days 
of the week as idolatry, and the use of the 'catechisms of the 
established church as blasphemy against the person of 
Christ;):, it must be conceded to the opponents, who point out 
these anomalies in their principles, that, as far at least as the 
individuals who maintained such opinions are concerned, it 
Inay truly be said of the new light which they pretended to 
liave within them, mreat indeed was its darkness. At then 
l^ame time, it must be remembered, that, though a work of 
Robinson's, on which Mr. Orme mainly reUes for proof of 
the correct views on the subject of toleration of the BrownistSi 
the immediate ancestors unquestionably of the Independents, 
maintains a sentiment so directly subversive of them, as that 
'' godly magistrates are by compulsion to represse publique 
ahd notable idolatrie^;" yet, inasmuch as these are but the 
{Sentiments of individuals, though leaders and teachers of the 
sect, it is admitted, and therefore fairly to be presumed to 
declare th6 sentiments of a great part of its members, they 
ii^yer can have the force of those public declarations or large 
and generally recognised bodies, which^ amoiigst the Episco-* 
j[>alians, Presbyterians, and other sects, pronounce authorita- 
tively the opinion of the community. These, from the very- 
nature of the constitution of their churches, can scarcely, a€ 
toy period, not even at the height of their power, have 
existed amongst the Independents, and will therefore be vainly 
Searched for now. Some curious documents partaking the 

♦ Barrow's Plain Refutation, pref. 

t Barrow's Brief Discovery of the False Church, 108, 165, 212. 
t lb. 132, 177, . § Jttstiacfttion of Separation, p. U% 143. 
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feature of the instniments refeired to a? evidence of the views of 
the Presbyterians, are indeed to be found in the neglected 
historians of the period, and in scattered pamphlets treasured 
up only in the libraries of the cufious ; and a few of these we 
snail quote, as nearly as possible in the order formerly pursued. 
The first of them is a ** declaration of the Lord Protector and 
both houses of parUanaent, for a day of solemn fasting;"* 
which states, that *' these nations are overspread with many 
blasphemous and damnable heresies again&t God himself, and 
his glorious, attributes ; against the Lord Jesus Christ, his 
person, his offices, and his merits ; against the Holy Spirit ; 
against the word of God, the only rule of faith and life, by deny- 
ing the authority thereof, and crying up the light in the hearts 
of sinful men, as the rule and guide of all their actions ; besides 
many other abominable errors which have opened a vnde 
door for the letting in of the most horrible contempt of the 
ordinances and inotitutions of Jesus Christ, of the ministers 
and ministry of his glorious gospel, together with the growth 
of gross ignorance, atheism, and profaneness of all sorts, for 
which the land mourns. And that which makes these 
abominations the more national, (and gives us the more cause 
to be humbled for them), is," continues this curious state 
paper, '* the too much remissness and connivance of the civil 
^magistrates, (to whom belongs the care of maintaining God 's 
^ubhc worship, honour, and purity of doctrine, as well as of 
punishing all sins against the second table), in permitting the 
growth of these abominations, by suffering persops, under 
the abuse of Kberty of conscience, to disturb the public or- 
dinances, and to publish their corrupt principles and practices 
to the seducing and infecting of others." This catalogue of 
heresies is assuredly quite extensive enough to include 
whatever its framers chose ; and though framed by Cromwell 
and his parliament during the triumph of Independency, 
contains any thing rather than a recognition of the rights of 
conscience^ or a toleration of all sentiments in religion. But 
at the same time that it is the mpst sweeping protest a^inst 
toleration^ it is not the only one which we have been able to 
discover in the worm-eaten records of the times. In a " repre- 
sentation of divers well affected persons in and about the 
^ty of London, to the parliament and council of the army in 
1649," application is made for " strict laws and courses for 
the punishing and restraining of all atheism, profaneness, 
heresy, idolatry, schism, and popery ;" and nearly all the 

« - * Sonien*s State Tracti, col. i. vol. iv. p. 458. , 
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petitions of 1;hose days presented in favour of liberty of con- 
science, or boasting of its establishment^ in as far as th0 
toleration of certain sentiments is concerned, bave a saving 
clause to the same effect. Thus, in an " address of the 

i'ustices of the; peace, gentry, ministers, and many of the free- 
lolders of the county of Chester,*' presented to Richard 
Cromwell soon after his succession to the Protectorate, a 
tope is very prominently expressed, " that God had designed 
him in special mercy to the advancement of his glory, th? 
propagation of his gospel, the vindication of his trnths 
Against heresie, errors, schism, the encouragement of magis- 
tracy and ministery," &c. ; whilst in another, " from tlie 
gentlemen, ministers, and freeholders of the county of North- 
ampton," presented on the same occasion, his highness is 
entreated to " consecrate the riches and forces of his domi- 
nions to the service of Christ against his enemies*." 

We will not, however, multiply instances under this head^ 
hut proceed to the acts of the parliament of the common- 
wealth, after the Independents became the prevailing party 
there. From the Memorials of Whitelocke, confessedly the 
most impartial historian of these times, and himself, there is 
every reason to believe, a real friend to toleration, when itd 
•real friends were very few, we find that *' the house debated 
the point of liberty of conscience upon the new government, 
^nd agreed to give it to all who shall not maintain atheism, 
popery, prelacy, prophaneness, or any damnable heresy to be 
enumerated by the parliament f." Changing the word par- 
liament for general assembly, convocation, or the pope, and 
ivhat more could the most bigoted Presbyterian, Episcopalian,' 
or even Catholic, require? Nor is this a solitary legislative 
enactment upon the subject during the Protectorate; for, 
-on. the 22d oi July 1650, an act passed '^ against atheistical^ 
blasphemous, and execrable opinions, and the unlawful 
jneetings of such persons ;" and on the 8th of October 1653, 
jtbe house voted that there should be " a declaration giving 
£tting liberty to all that fear God among themselves, without 
imposing one upon the other, and to discountenance blas- 
phemies, damnable heresies, and licentious practices J.'* Nay, 
so jealous were they of their authority in things spiritual^ and 
.of their power to restrain the liberty of conscience, which 
every man enjoys as a natural right, that they resolved, '* that 

-^1^ Catalogua of the places where Richard Cromwell was proclaimed^ 
p. 32, 51. 
t Whitejocke's Memorials, p. 566. J lb. 465^ 566. 
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tb bills touching liberty of conscience the Protector Bhoul^ 
hftye a negative, but not to bills suppressing hejresiesfU' 
That province was to be peculiarly and exclusively their own. 
fiow they exercised it in enacting laws we have already seen, 
Htid proof will not be wanting of their readiness to execute 
ifaera. 

We will pass on first, however, to the ministers, of the 
^ect; because it may be said^ that in these intolerant pro- 
ceedings and declarations they could have no part* In ''a 
petition of several churches in the county of Gloucester tp 
the Lord Protector,*' preserved in Nichols's State Papers t* 
we have complaints of'* the body of a corrupt, ungifted, and 
iseandalous ministry, yet left standing"— »(that of the church 
bf England stood not then; the Presbyterian must,4here« 
fore, have been intended;) '* blinding' and hardening the 
people against the work of reformation/' and these the Pro- 
tector, and " all the faithfull ones," were required to witness 
Against, and to remove ; the remonstrants adding, that i' there 
should be no covenants made with these hardened enemies 
against the Lord and his people/' In another clerical 
betition, contained in the same book]}:, request is made te 

tarliament, *' that those lawes and statutes. Which tend to 
inder godly, conscientious people, from serving God acr 
cording to their light, may be repealed ; provided that thit 
does not give liberty to any popisn and superstitious course^ 
hor yet {hy any ineanes) to those that contemne the ordi^ 
Jiances of /esus Christ, whose most dangerous and destructive 
principles,'' say the petitioners, *' (as we humbly conceive) 
call upon the nursing fathers of the church not to suffer 
i^em to vent their damnable blasphemies in any place of. the 
nation." That they might not vent it, they, recommend 
fesort to a measure, from which every Englishman in our 
day, whatever m&y be hi$ religious sentinieqts^ creed, or 
party, will, we should hope, instinctively revolt ; namely, 
^ that the presse may be regulated, and so a stoppe set to all 
tibellouse and abusive p^mphletts that dayly come forthe to 
Ae great prejudice of the Gospiell, atid the just griefe of 
many godly people/' The CathoUcd and Episcopalian^ 
Would, doubtless, be included m these prohibitory clauf^es of 
the Independent magna chaita of religious rights ; and that 
the Presbyterians would not have escaped their operation, in 
the event of their rivals gaining an undisturbed ascendancy, 
ieems, from cotemporaneous documents, to be, at leasts a 

• Wliitelocktt'f llemofials, p. CX4. f P» l^^* X P- lt9^ 
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matter of very strong suspicion. Thus, in a letter to Cron^ 
well, preserved ^mong the state papers of the times, the 
churches of Kent very distinctly express their hopes, thaf 
** wilful, rigid. Presbyters will jiever warme a jsea in th<^ 
supreme trust more," From their conduct whilst in poweiv 
this was a very natural wish for an Independent to fotm( 
but we doubt very much whether, had the connexion of thi; 
Congregationalists with the government been of longer com 
tinuance than it was, the Presbyterians would not have baa 
abundant cause to rue its accomplishment. It has, indeedy 
been contended by the advocates for the superior tolerancf 
©f the * Independents, that the very fundamentals of their 
discipline as churches forbade the establishment of their seqt 
as the religion of the state ; and certainly, as Independent 
novf exists, and is understood, this is reduced to a sellf 
evident proposition. We, however, have reason to doubt 
whether this was as demonstrably the case with the practical 
Independency of the middle of the seventeenth century, tbf 
era of Cromwell, its great patron, and of the commonwealth); 
however enlightened might have been the views and ccmduct 
of Dr. Owen, and a few individuals of the body; in con^ 
firmation of this opinion, unpalatable we doubt not a^ it wi^ 
be, in common with the whole train of reasoning .and of 
evidence pursued in this article, to the thick and thm 
advocates of the immaculacy of the denomination, w4 
refer to the address of the celebrated Dr. Thomas Goodwioi 
the friend of Owen, and one of his colleagues in the headshioi 
of houses at Oxford ; who, on presenting, at the lev^e of 
Richard Cromwell, on his succession to the protectorship) 
the confession of faith of the Independents, ^'in the nanif 
and by the appointment of the officers and messengers; of 
above an hundred congregational churches, from sever%| 
parts of the nation ;'^ addressed the then head of the state in 
the following remarkable, and very intelligible terms: *< Anq 
now we present to your highness what we have done, ^4 
commit to your trust the common faith pnce delivered to iiv^ 
saints. The Gospel, and: the saving truths of it, being ^ 
national endowment bequeathed by Christ himself at l>if| 
ascension, and committed to the trust of some in the natiop'% 
behalf, committed to mv trust (saith Paul) in the name ofih^ 
ministers ; and we look at the magistrates as custos utrtM^ 
que tabula, and so commit it to your trust, as ovr^chiof 
magistrate, to countenance and propagate *." The men whq 

^Catalogue of the places ^here Richard Cromwell wti prodaidiWdi 
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c6uld avow these sentiments had not certainly the fou&da- 
tion stone to lay^ on which all persecution for religious 
opinions rests— -for^ acknowledging the right and duty of the 
IMM^ular power to interfere in matters of faith and conscience, 
they left it to their own passions, and prejudices, and 
bigoted views, to rear on that anti-christian foundation what- 
(Bjrer superstructure of exclusion and intolerance they might 
liereafter choose. 

-With individual opinions upon these points, for brevity's 
fiake, we will not trouble our readers, though easy it were to 
famish them with strong ones. Facts, however, are admitted 
to be stubborn things, and to facts we must appeal. In 
1660, the parliament ordered the author, printer, and pub- 
lisher of a book recommending the observance of Si^turday,* 
instead of Sunday, as the Sabbath, to be imprisoned and 
otherwise punished ; sentenced one Clarkson, who had 
published an impious and blasphemous book, called the 
Single Eye (a treatise, we should presume, from its title, 
for we have never seen it, to have denied the doctrine of the 
•Trinity) to be sent to the house of correction, and after- 
ward^ banished ; his book, as was directed also in the precieding 
case, being burnt by the common hangman. About the 
tame tim^, they imprisoned an anabaptist> for absurdly 
pushing the doctrine of election to its extreme limit, by 
toaintaming that God could not damn him. In the follow- 
iag yeai^ a soldier was cashiered, by their authority, for 
asserting that God was reason, as the perfection of reaspn 
he may, without heterodoxy, be said to be. The well known 
case of James Naylor, a fanatic, certainly fitter for Bedlam 
than for martyrdom, deserves also to be referred to ; for though 
his conduct, from its actual disturbance of the public peace, 
and avowed tendency to overturn all authority, called for some 
punishment or restraint, it was, it must be recollected, for his 
olasphemy, (equalled in our own days by Johanna South- 
c6tt and others, who sank unpunished into obscurity or to 
tiieir graves,) that he was delivered over to the secular arm, 
and, in its mercy, suffered the barbarous punishni^it of 
having his tongue bored through with a hot iron, with which 
a brand was also set upon his forehead, in addition to a 
sentence to the pillory, whipping, and perpetual imprison- 
ment. It was only, indeed, by fourteen voices, that his life 
was saved. Some of the ordinances of parliament having 
IcMrbi^en the observance of Christmas day, Cromwell him- 
self, notwithstanding the remonstrances of Whitelocke, who 
very properly reminded him, that such a procedure was con- 
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Irary £o the liberty of conscience, which he and his friends- 
professed to maintain, directed the dispersion of some 
religious meetings on that day, by an armed soldiery^ 
a party of whom, in September, 1649, rode into the church 
of St. Peter's, Paul's Wharf, with their pieces cocked and 
iswords drawn, to take a minister into custody, and carry hiia 
to Whitehall; for no higher anoifence than that of read iiij^ 
the book of common prayer. On this occasion, they iir^d'at 
random among the crowd, shot an old woman in the head, 
wounded about forty more of the congregation, and rifled 
and plundered them of their clothes, and hats, and other 
** spoils of the Egyptians." These are a few of the acts and 
monuments of Independent ascendancy in England, to say 
nothing of the rigorous treatment of the Catholics, against 
whom, unhappily, established precedent might be quoted fdr' 
their wrongs — the state of wretchedness and want to which 
at least thirty thousand individuals were reduced, by the 
proscription of the rites and litui^ of the established church, 
the blame of which the Presbyterians may at least divide, 
— and the excessive severity exercised towards the QuakeiB, 
whose actual disturbance of the public worship of others 
certainly merited some punishment, though infinitely short 
of that mdiscriminate persecution of the sect, as a sect, which 
visited 3170 of their first members with imprisonment, setting 
in the stocks, whipping, confiscation of their goods, and othet 
wrongs, in the great majority of instances inflicted entirely 
for conscience' sake. From these wrongs, Jthirty-two «re 
said, indeed, to have died in prison or elsewhere. But in 
New England the sect, there called Congregationalists-^a 
name the most appropriate to its peculiar discipline of any 
by which it was ever known — earlier ajt^ained to power, and 
held it longer, than in the mother countiy. There, indeed^ 
it can alone be said ever to have been established; atnd it 
escaped not the vices of ail previous religious establishments, 
at least in their earlier days; — the love of domination, and 
that persecuting spirit which is not of Christ, or of hid 
Gospel, but of the world, and he who of its powers is the 
prince. It is necessary, therefore, to glance — and our 
limits will permit us but a glance — at the transatlantic prOf 
ceedings of those churches with which no candid Inde^- 
pendent can deny the identity of his sect. Their laws e3> 
eluded from all offices of the state, from eligibility to vote at 
elections, or to serve on juries and even from being made 
freemen, every person who was not a member '6f6o)aae 
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eliurch approved by the civil magistrate *. There members of 
the estabhshed churches of England and of Scotl^nd/thongh ' 
excluded from partaking the ordinances of the church, (and 
consistently enough excluded, we admit, if permitted ta 
communicate elsewhere^) were compelled, under k. heavy 
fine, to appear every Lord's-day as fellow-worshippere with 
congregations, to whose discipline, at the least, they 
bould not conscientiously conform; and for respectfully 
stating their intentions to appeal against those oppressive 

Sievances, if not corrected by the colonial government^ to 
e parliament of England, the courts of that government 
most iniquitously sentenced six of their number to fine and 
imprisonment t. A Presbyterian also — for the sufferers 
just alluded to were Episcopalians — was imprisoned for 
thirteen months, for venturing to question the scriptural 
origin of the Independent church ; a most dangerous experi«i 
ment in the right of exercising liberty of conscience and 
pf speech, in a country in which a law existed worthy of the 
Vatican or the Inquisition, enacting, that '* any person 
fidsely charging any congregational minister with error, 
should be punished by the secular courts, according to the 
duality and measure of the offence ; that all others," adds 
me ordinance, " may fear to break out into such wicked^ 
ness j;.'^ As liberal and as tolerant, but not more so, were 
the laws of the New England Congre^atiohalists agamsi 
heresy ; in one of which, introduced by this correct and broad 
avowal of the principle of reUgious freedom, that, " no 
creature is lord or has power over the faith and consciences 
of men,'' they most inconsistently enact, in the very teeth of 
tbeii^ own declaration, " that to restrayn, or provide against, 
such as may bring in dangerous errours or heresies, teqding 
to corrupt and destroy the soules of men, it is ordered, that « 
any Christian shall goe about to subvert or destroy the 
Christian faith or religion, by preaching, publishing, or 
maintaining any dangerous errors or heresy, or shall endear- 
vour to draw or seduce others thereunto, every such person 
^00 offending, and continuing obstinate therein after due means 
of cohvertion, shall be. fined, bani3hed, or otherwise severely 
punished, as the court of magistrates, duly considering the 
offence, with the aggravating circumstances and dangers 
likewise, shall judge meet||. Of what were dangerous 

♦ Robertson's Americsf, iv. 892. Newhaven's Settler in New England, 
t Neale's Hist, of New England, p. S15. t li^^ 28. || lb. 34. 
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heresied the civil magistrate was thus constituted the sold 
judge, and to his discretion was also left the punishment of 
such as he should brand as heretics. But other statutory 
enactments give us very satisfactory evidence that the limits 
of free inquiry and belief were there abundantly straight, fof 
vi^hoever denied the baptizing of infants was banished the 
jurisdiction of the state ; or professing the Christian religion^ 
but denying any book of the Bible to be the word of Qod> 
V7^s to be fined and punished as the court thought fit. A 
recantation of error, in the latter case, limited the fine of 
the offender to £10., but if he relapsed into heresy, he wai 
to be put to death, or be banished, as the court should 
determine. The knowingly bringing in a Quaker, or heretic 
of any kind, subjected the offender to be imprisoned until ha 
gave security for canying him away ; whilst the concealment 
of any such noxious people was visited with the merciful 
fine of forty shillings for every hour of their stay. Going to a 
Quakers' meeting-house was an offence finable in the sum of 
ten shillings, and dispersing or concealingtheir publications 
in that of five pounds for every book. Ordinances were 
indeed passed, and most rigorously executed, for the banish«r 
ing of the members of this persecuted sect, on pain of death 
if they returned*. Describing them in such terms of Chri&i 
tian moderation, as '- that accursed sect of heretics lately 
risen up in the world, called Quakers," their importation was 
prohibited under the penalty of one hundred p6unds, whilst 
such as rose among themselves were to be imprisoned; 
severely whipped, and forbidden all conversation with their 
fellow-creatures ; and on a second offence, if males, they 
were sentenced to lose an ear, and to be kept in the house of 
correction until sent away at their own charge; and for the 
third, to lose their other ear. Females, were to be whipped 
and imprisoned as the men ; and whether niales or females^ 
on offending for the fourth time, they were to have their 
tongues bored through with a hot iron, and to be imprisoned 
until sent away at their own expense +. But another ordi- 
nance went further still ; for it provided that " every inbabi-r 
tant of the jurisdiction withdrawing from church assemblies^ 
and, instead thereof, frequenting private meetings of their 
own, or adhering to, or appro vmg of, any known Quaker^ 
or condemning the practice or proceedings against Quakers^ 
should be committed to prison for one month; and if they 
did not afterwards voluntarily depart the colony, but refused 

* Neale, p. 683. f lb. 296> 7 ; Wynne*5 Brit Emp. in America, i. 79. 
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to retract and reform their opinions, were to be banished^ on 
pain of death if they returned*." The severe — we are 
justified in saying, the barbaroas -«- laws already quoted, are 
those of the state pf Massachusetts : in the colony esta- 
blished -under the Plymouth patent, whoever saw a Quaker 
was obliged to give immediate notice to the nearest con- 
stable, though he should live six miles or more from one, 
under pain of subjecting himself to the discretionary punish- 
ment of the court; and the constable receiving sucninfor* 
mation was required forthwith to apprehend the proscribed 
heretic, however harmless and inofiensive his conauct might 
have been, and if he did not depart the district, to whip him 
and send him from it, to wander where he might be whipped 
and cast out again, if indeed a worse fate did not befal himf. 
Such being the mild letter of the laws enacted by the Con- 
gregationalistd of New England, we shall content ourselves 
with an instance or two of the spirit in which they were 
exjBcuted. Women holding the proscribed opinions of the 
Quakers were not saved by their sex, or by any regard to 
decency, from smarting under the lash of the executioner, at 
the cart's tail or the public whipping post. Numbers of both 
sexes were banished for life, many of them after being 

. branded with the letter H. for heretic, and R. for rogue, for 
aB rogues and vagabonds they were treated, and were legally 
descnbed J. Two of their female preachers were stripped 
and exposed, in the most indecent manner, to a consider- 
able degree of torture, in the vain and ridiculous expectation 
of discovering upon their persons tokens of witchcraft, a 
crime, for which, in 1602, no less than nineteen persons were 
executed and 150 imprisoned, besides two hundred others 
who were under accusation. In 1658, three Quakers lost 

, their ears, and in the two next years three men and one 
woman of this persuasion were put to death, the bodies of 
two of the former being afterwards thrown into a pit in an 
open field, from which they were not suffered to be re- 
moved ||. Several others were condemned to this extreme 
punishment of the law, merely for the heretical opinions 
which they held and promulgated, when a stop was put.to 
the outrageous and unchristian proceedings of their Indepen- 
dent persecutors, by a letter from their high church; or — for 
such, we doubt not, that at heart he was — rather, from their 

♦ Neale, p.SOr. t Tb. 321. 
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pbpisli king, soon after his restoratiott *. * Nor was theit 
severfty confined to Quakers, for, in pursuance of thrir 
declaffed intention, of tolerating no faith or worship but their 
own, they banished a popular minister, from one of their 
towns, for maintaining, anidngst other heretical anderroneouft 
opinions, that which their descendant* most unwarrantably 
assert to have been as a fundamental in. their tenets, that 
" there should be a general and unlimited/ toleration for all 
religions, and that to punish men for matter of conscience 
was persecution f." Having also assembled a synod, (fdr 
synoQs were perfectly consistent with the notions of Indepen* 
dency held by many of the ^body in the seventeenth century,) 
in 1637, in which they sweepmgly ^oondemned eighty-two 
opinions, chiefly of an antinomian tendency, they fined 
several persons who maintained them;' imprisoned others; 
and banished sixteen of them, who, being by the- rigid 
execution of that sentence compdled to seek a shelter 
in the wild deserts of the country, were tomahawked and 
scalped by the Indian tribes, a fate which befel not a few of 
the Wew England sufferers for conscience' sake J. We will 
not multiply instances of the practical intolerance of the 
sect in America, for no multiplication surely can be needed 
to justify the adoption of the conclusion of an eminent 
historian of that country, that *' the people who, in England, 
could not bear being chastised with rods, had no sooner got 
free from their fetters, than they scourged their fellow- 
refugees with scorpions II .** With equal truth and justice 
does another, and a still more eloquent writer on the same 
subject observe, •* With an inconsistency of which there are 
many such flagrant instances among Christians of every 
denomination, that it cannot be imputed as a reproach pecu- 
liar to any sect, the very meq, who had themselves fled from 
persecution, became persecutors, and had recourse, in order 
to enforce their own opinions, to the same unhallowed 
>veapons, against which they had lately remonstrated with so 
much violence ^." 

The facts — the laws — the public declarations -^ tcr which 
we hate appealed, with a view of proving that the Indepen- 
dents of former ages are by no means exempt from the 
imputation of intolerance, which lies alike heavily on alit- 
or at least so nearly alike, that the degree of intolerance is 

* Neale, p. 813-15 ; New England Judged, 339, &c. Rose's Observations 
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not worth disputing about, and may be pretty accurately 
determined by the degree and continuance of power which 
«Ach''sect enjoyed-— are too conclusive, in our apprehension^ 
to need any copious citations of the opinions formed of their 
conduct by cotemporaneous writers. One or two, how- 
ever, for the sake of impartiality, we cannot but selects 
Iq reference to the barbarous punishment of Naytor^ and 
lliose who held his tenets, one of the writers of the times 
Very pertinently asks, whether other sects *' have any good 
ussurance they may not hereafter be dealt withal after the 
like manner? And whether the several professors amongst 
1)8,' that by the national faith shall be concluded unorthodox^ 
liiay not, from those beginnings and other foundations 
l^ready laid, expect to receive the like entertainment at the 
hands of this generation, as the godly and faithful followers 
of Christ have, at the hands of the worldly powers iemd 
national church in timies past'*'^?" From New England, a 
letter, written about the same time, observes, in a siniilai: 
strain, " Wd must now hare a state reUgion, such as the 
powers of this world will allow, and no other; a state 
nainistry, and a state way of maintenance; and we must 
worship the Lord Jesus as the world shall appoint us ; we 
must all go to the public place of meeting in the parish 
ivhere we dwell, or be prosecuted f/' But we appeal to 
authority still higher; die remonstrances to CromweH's 
government of Cromwells son, Henry, the lord deptity of 
Ireland, one of the few, the very few, consistent Indepen- 
dents of his time, and a man whose views of toleration — 
whose character and conduct— * would do honour to any 
s^ct or any cause. In one of his letters to his brother-in-- 
law, Fleetwood, be very justly asks, " Will not the laws of 
an. imposing Independent or Anabaptist be as imposing as 
the laws of an imposing prelate or presbyter ? Dear brother," 
he adds, with an earnestness which does equal honour to his 
head and heart, '^ let us not fall into the sins of other men, 
lest we partake of their plagues. Let it be so carryed that 
all the people of God, though under diJF<§rent fbnhs, yea, 
even those whom you count without, may enjoy their births 
right and civil liberty, and that no one party may tread' upon 
the neck of another |." These are the sentiments of a real 
iriend to toleration on its broadest basis, shackled. by no 
ifs or buts, exceptions or limitations: but we may be satis- 

• Narrative of the late Parliament. Ilarl. Miscel. iii. 245. 
t Neale, 331. i Thurloe's State Papers, iii. 464. 
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fied by another of this enlightened statesman's letters to 
secretary Thurloe, urging upon his father's government 
tenderness to sectarians, that these were not the gene- 
rally received opinions of the party which then had th^ 
upper hand. Speaking of his success in suppressing/ by 
mild measures, the excesses of the Anabaptists in Ireland, 
he remarks, ** The Independent was then above measure 
pleased, and the fresh joy of being newly delivered from 
the reign of the Anabaptists, gave him no leisure to thintt 
of setting up for himself, which nevertheless all parties will 
attempt in their turn *." 

With this sagacious obseiTation of the young lord deputy 
of Ireland, we shall close the evidence on both sides in thfe 
litigation between the Presbyterians and Independents, 
which others have provoked, and argued in the true spirit of 
advocates; and which we wish to suiu up with the imparr- 
tiality of the judge, though we have been under the hecessity 
of clothing ourselves in another and less dignified character, 
whilst collecting as amici curia much important evidence, 
which neither of the litigants adduced : and we have doiie so 
at great length, not only because Mr. Orme has made the 
point at issue a most prominent feature in his work,^ but 
because, chiefly upon it, he has been outrageously assailed by 
the champions of Prei^yterian perfection ; though on th^ 
score of intolerance we have shown, we would hope, even to 
their satisfaction, that their ancestors in olden times were,r ajk 
least, in pari delicto with the Independents, whose gross 
incongruities of practice and profession we attempt neither 
to vindicate nor excuse. But we have a higher object ii% 
view — an exposure of the folly of men of any sect contending 
warmly, and too often bitterly, for the exemption of their 
party from vices and inconsistencies, which they agree in 
admitting, in as far as all other parties are concerned, were 
common to the age. If intolerance be not consistent with 
the Independency of the days in which we live, (as most 
assuredly it is not) what interest or motive has an Indepen*- 
dent to distort the clear evidence of history, — to stoop to 
quibbles and to quirks, to prove that this was also the case 
with the practical Independency of two hundred years ago? 
Unquestionably he has none, save it be that inordinate selfr 
love, which in eveiy thing with which we are connected, 
would give us the pre-eminence. The like reasoning applies; 
of course, to Presbyterians, Episcopalians, and to alL We, 

♦ Tiwrtoe, V. 348. - 
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at least, haY6 acted upon it in referring to the past histocy of 
the sect to which we naturally feel the strongest preference, 
without caring what may be thought of us by its unreason- 
able zealots for having done so. Would those zealots of 
every church, established or protected, (alas ! though, that 
for any protection there should be need)' — Episcopalian, 
Pre«?byterian, or Independent, but do their best to carry the 
tolferatirtg principles of their sect into the practice of their 
lives, they would be much more profitably occupied, both 
for themselves and for others, than in raking up the musty 
records of the intolerance of those wha differed from them, in 
ages gone by, never, ^we hope, to return. That we ourselves 
have followed their example, we readily admit ; but every one 
must perceive, in a moment, that we have done it but to 
repeat to the angry claimants for pre-eminence, where pre- 
eminence, as a body, there was none, the admonition 
"of our Saviour, " He that is without sin amongst you 
cast the first stone ;*' '* cast the beam," we. should in some 
cases be justified in adding, " out of thine own eye, then 
shalt thou see clearly to cast out the mote out of thy 
brother's eye." 

Holding, or at least endeavouring thus to. hold, the scales 
with an equal hand ; and reading the records of the ages that 
are past with the eye of the historian, not that of the 
partizan, whilst we reply to the false accusation which has 
t>een advanced against Mr. Orme, of having purposely and 
uncandidly suppressed the fact of there having been, in 
Holland, a Presbyterian church established by law, which 
recognised and acted on the principle of toleration, before 
the Independents existed as a body to recognise it— by 
referring to the treatment of Grotius and Vorstius, for abet- 
ting heretical opinions, both of whom were exiled, and. one 
had a chance of being hung ; and to the position subversive of 
all toleration, adopted even by the synod of Dort, that heresy 
was cognizable and punishable by the civil magistrate ; — on 
the other hand, we would remind the writer whom upon this 
point we defend, that to deny the connexion, we will even 
say the identity, of the Congregationalists of New England 
with the Independents of the mother country, inx^rder to get 
rid of the argutnent derivable from their persecutions, is a 
subterfuge of which a candid historian should be ashamed. 
They had synoijs, says Mr. Orme: and so had the Indepen:* 
dents of the Commonwealth, with the approbation of Dr. 
Owen himself, or something of a similar nature under another 
name. O ! '^ but it i^- not the name," he afterwards con- 
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tends, " but the spirit hnA conduct, which discover the 
system to which we belong," This is begging the question 
with a vengeance ; and amounts to nothing more or less than 
an assertion that Independent churches disavow persecution 
— ergo — no persecutors could be Independents: a mode of 
getting rid of the inconsistencies between profession and 
conduct, which, if allowed, would exculpate every sect from 
every crime that has been laid to their charge. But Mr; 
Orme appeals to fact in proof of the non-identity of these 
two bodies, and the tolerant spirit of the English Indepen-* 
dents ; citing in support of his position a remonstrance c^ the 
ministers of London in that connexion with their American 
brethren, against their persecuting proceedings, and exhort- 
ing thejn to desist from such unchristian courses. This very 
interference— this very epithet of brethren, must give the go- 
by to the question, in as far as the identity of the two 
bodies is concerned, on which no one acquam ted with the 
history, the manners, the parties, and the language of those 
times, could seriously entertain a doubt. The Independents 
of Great Britain,-and the Congregationalists of New England, 
are essentially one and the same sect now ; and they were so 
in every thing that respected the marks of their distinction 
from other sects, a hundred and fifty, or two hundred years 

. ago. The remonstrance of the former body to the latter is, 
therefore, to be treated as a communication from one bmnch 
pf a sect to. another; and it is observable, that even that 
protest against intolerance contains a high commendation of 
V the care and vigilance of a very worthy magistracy to 
countenance and protect" the congregational ministry, though 
that very magistracy were the chief authors of all the wrongs 
ijiflicted upon other sects. In entreating that ministry, and 
their hearers, " to suspend all proceedings in corporal re- 
straints, or punishments on persons that dissent from them ;'' 
the qualifying expression " rigorous" is also prefixed to the 
word *' proceedings," and what should be thought rigorous 
^ho was to determine ? But the date of the remonstrance 
deprives it of all, or of nearly all, its weight as evidence of 
the tolerant disposition of the Independents as a body, even • 
at home. That date is the 25th of March, 1669, nearly 
seven years and a half after the letter of Charles IL to the 
governor of New England had commanded these . persecu- 
tions to be stayed. At this very time, the authors of the 
declaration in favour of toleration were smarting under the 

.. rigorous/laws enacted against them by the English parlia- 
Daent, where the high church and king party had again got 
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the ascendancy; we may readily conceive, therefore, that 
they felt for others similarly situated : and it was their 
manifest interest to protest against religious persecutions of 
every kind, as we could produce proof afterproof of every party. 
Catholic and Protestant — Presbyterians, Independents, Ana- 
baptists, Fifth- Monarchy men and all, having done more or 
less unequivocally, when they have been groaning under its 
pressure ; though they have unhappily forgotten, or widely 
departed from tlie principle, when in their turn they had the 
power to oppress. In vain, therefore, do w^ look for any 
interference of the Independents of England to check the . 
intolerant proceedings jof their brethren in America, during 
the fifteen years, at the least, in which they were hanging, 
branding, flogging, banishing, fining, imprisoning, those 
whom they denounced as heretics at their pleasure, until the 
king's letter checked them in their course ; alUiough during 
nearly the whole of that period those Independents had great 
power and influence in England, and for a considerable por- ' 
tion of it could have secured the effectual interference of its 
government. But, instead of this, for near eight years 
fonger, they passed over these enormities in silence ; and it 
is not until they are rigorously persecuted themselves at 
home for conscience' sake, that they think it necessary to 
bear their testimony against still severer persecutions, on the 
like eround, by their " brethren" abroad. 

With this remark we close the controversy, protesting, 
however, against any inference being drawn, either from 
what we have said, or what we have produced in evidence, 
on either side, to the prejudice of the tullest admission, thai 
both amongst the Presbyterians and Independents (and with- 
out partiality we may add, especially the latter) individual 
writers may be found, who advocated on a very broad, 
though few, perhaps, on the broadest basis, the sacred prin- 
ciples of the rights of conscience, which, a few ages after, 
began to be more ably and more fully urged ; until they 
were, at length, theoretically adopted by nearly every sect, 
and acted upon to a great extent by the legislature of the 
land. In the foremost rank of these, unquestionably, stood 
Owen ; and had Mr. Orme satisfied himself with asserting 
his claim to this honour, without claiming it so exclusively as 
he does for the sect to which the doctor and his biographer 
alike belong, we should not have had so long a digression to 
make from the regular course of the narrative before us; on 
which our observations now must needs be brief indeed, a 
circumstance which we the less regret^ from oar general 
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Goncurretice alike in the correctness of its author's facts, and 
the justice of his remarks. 

In reverting to the personal history of Dr. Owen, we can-, 
not but Tttiture a remark, that the gradual change which 
took place in Wt sentiments on religious liberty, abundantly 
proves what were the general opinions on the subject, at the 
time. Thus, after ha bad become an Independent, he de- 
scribes toleration ^' as the alms of authority ;'' and long 
afterwards tftlks of the people of God ** enjoying rule' and 

Protection as they are fitted lor employment,^' rorgetdng who 
as said, that ^' his kinu^dom is not of this world. 
Whilst residing at Coggeshall, where he continued for 
some time, useful and beloved as the pastor of an Inde'^ 
pendent church and congregation there, Dr. Owen was intro- 
duced, at the siege of Colchester, to Faitfax, at whose house 
Cromwell afterwards introduced himself to his acquaintance. 
The fairest prospects of promotion were thus opened to his 
view, had he been an ambitious man to avail himself of them, 
which, however, lie was not. But honours forced themselves 
upon him. He was more than once called from his retire- 
ment to preach before the parliament and the anny ; and was 
selected for the difficult task of improving, by a discourse to 
the former, the . execution of the king, dhe day after that 
event took place. His enemies, and the enemies of the sect 
to which he was an ornament, have referred to the semion 
dien delivered as a proof of his approval of this unjustifiable 
act; but no such approval is to be found m any part of it. 
When he printed it, as he did immediately after, he annexed 
to it his celebrated treatise on Toleration ; one of the earliest, 
though not the best essays on that important subject ; for it 
contains some positions on the duly of the magistrate in sup- 
porting ministers who preached the truth, and in discoura- 
gtn^'au external inducements to embrace erroneous tenets, at 
variance with the more correct'views upon those points adopted 
in the present day. At the earnest request, almost at the 
command, ifndeed, of Cromwell, he afterwards accompanied 
tiiat general as chaplain to his army, both to Ireland and 
Scotland. In each of thoi^e countries he preached with con-f 
siderable success, and in the former essentially promoted the 
cause of learning, by correcting the abuses which had crept 
into the government of Trinity College, Dublin, and placing 
it on fi respectable footing. In 1651, be was called to render 
the same services to his alma mater, Oxford, the parUament 
kaving appointed him, in the course of that year, tb tb^ 
deanery of Christ Church; from which, and from the idc&4 
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chancellorship, Dr. Reynolds, who had been put into those 
offices by the Presbyterian party, was removed, for refusing 
to take the engagement to be true to the government with- 
out king, or house of lords. Had the system of Independency 
been then what it is now, Owen could never have accepted 
this office, to which was attached some considerable portion 
of the temporalities of the church. But such was the fashion 
qf the time^; and hence Milton had but too good gfound to 
reproach the Independents with the inconsistency of vthe 
dependence of their ministers on a state hii'e in religion, 
Whilst in this situation he preached several times before the 

Parliament; once on the thanksgiving day for the battle of 
l^orcester, when he was more abusive of the Scotch thon 
was his wont in his public discourses ; and another time* at 
the funeral of Ireton, of whom he seems to have entertained 
a high, — we strongly suspect too high, an opinion. In 1652, 
Cromwell, as chancellor of the University of Oxford, ap- 
pointed Owen his vice-chancellor ; an office which he filled 
for five years with distinguished ability, highly to his own 
credit, and equally to the advantage of the boay over which 
he presided. Two years after his nomination, whilst in Lon- 
don, attending a meeting of some of the leading Indepen- 
dents and Presbyterians, convened by Cromwell, for the 
purnose of effectmg an union between the two parties, the 
University confcrr&i upon him the degree of doctor in 
divinity. Such, at least, is Mr. Orme's account of the 
manner in which his diploma was obtained ; and it is, pro- 
bably, the correct one. From our MS. it would appear, 
however, that he himself stood for it in the regular way ; 
and as it contains rather a curious anecdote, we will tran- 
scribe the passage: — *' Not long after which (his coming 
to Oxford) ne ta^es his degree of doctor of divinity. Birt 
Sjome of the Drs., who hs^ not nmch kindness for him, 
did intend to baffle him when he came to dispute^ thinks 
ing he had been so long absent from the University, that 
he would be unready both in speaking Latin, and in dis- 
puting. The night before, a friend of his having the in-: 
formation of this design, acquaints Mr. O. with it; upon 
which he prepares himself more thoroughly for the eii-^ 
counter, while he was at Edinburgh, conversing constantly 
with the learned men of the College, and otheri», in Latin: 
and in disputations. He was better prepared than they 
were aware of; and keeping them to the strict rule of diis-r 
pntation, he managed y* whole exerciae wiUi Buch exactness, 
aaimstrated their expectations.*'' 
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In his government of the University he evinced gfr^at 
liberality of sentiment and conduct, bestowing the livings in 
his giflL principally upon Presbyterians; and even suffering 
the proscribed Episcopalians to meet together for wonshif^ 
opposite to his own door, though urged by many to preverft 
their doing so. He carefully corrected aJl abuses^ and en- 
couraged learning in every, possible way ; even taking jioor 
scholars into his house, and supplying them witb^^oney 
from his own -pocket, to enable them to pursue their studied* 
He was also a diligent preacher, generally officiating every 
Sunday morning at St. Mary's church,^ where the members of 
the University attend, add at Stadham^ his native village, where 
he had some private property, in the afternoon. Whilst 
Holding this office, he also acted as one, of the tryers for ihti 
ejection of scandalous and insufficient ministers, in which 
situation he did himself great honour, and the church and the 
world real service, by rescuing the learned Dr. Pocock Troin 
the barbarian hands of some of his fellow commissioners, who 
were about to eject that celebrated oriental scholar from his 
living, as a scandalousj, ignorant, and insufficient minis tei^» 
Such was the conduct of some of the Independent tryers, the 
frequent injustice of whose proceedings is scarcely atoned 
for by th^ good which they avowedly did in many cases, and 
by their having had in their number such men as Owen and- 
Howe, without whose judicious tempering of their zeal mth 
a little knowledge and discretion, their conduct would hav^ 
been still more objectionable than it was. That of Dr. Owen 
himself,^ would seem, however, in another respect, to have 
been rather inconsistent with his professed love of retirement; 
add the duties of his office as a Christian minister. We 
ftilude to his standing for the representation of the University' 
m parliament in 1654, though he sat as its member but it 
short time, the committee of privileges deciding against his 
fitness, from his being in the ministry. In that decision we 
think them right; for certainly the less a minister of the 
Gospel has ta do with secular affairs, the better will he be 
able to attend to those spiritual ones which are his peculiar 

Erovii^oe. The evil of not attehdin^ito a sepeuration cleariy 
dd down, accor<^ng to our view of me subject, in Scripture^ 
exposed the doctor to much misrepresentation, and also 
placed him in situations by no means accordant with his 
»5tcred functions. Thus we. find him very active in raising 
trpopis and securing* prisoners, and performing, as some of 
his enemies not inaptly imputed; the duties of a major-^geneial/ 
lather than a teacher of the Gospel of pea^^e. On Ue appoial-( 
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meilt of Richard Cromwell to the jchancellorship of the 
'Umversity, Dx. Owen lyas superseded as vice-chancellor by 
Dr. Gonant; owing: his dismissal from the office l^eliad so 
eliiithfdlly discharged, to his having drawn up the petition 
ptresented to the house of commons by the officers of the 
-army ag^nnst Cromwell being appointed king. 
' Th^ remaining incidents in his public life are his actLvity 
10 ithe formation. of the Savoy Confession of Faith; his con^ 
iiexionwith the WalUngford-house party, by which Richard 
-Gcomwell was forced to resign the protectorate, which we 
'l>eUeve, by the way, io harve been more of a political nature 
than Mr. Qrme is disposed to admit ; the assistance which 
he :gave .to the restoration of th^ long parliament ; his un- 
fiucoessful joumejF 9S a commissioner to .the army, to know 
ithe intentions of the wary Monk ; and finally, his dismisssJ 
Irom the deanery of Christ Church, to make way. for i)r- 
Reyfioldsy when the Presbyterians again had the ascendancy 
ftn p^rhament. With that dismissal terminated his con- 
nexion with affairs of state, and the public politics of the 
time, in which he had long taken an active part ; one, indeed, 
!which Mr. Orme himself admits to have been in some mea- 
0Qre injurious to the full and faithful discharge of the duties 
of the Christian ministry.. * 

On the remainder <af Jiis life, as far as the character of this 
great and excellent man is conceimedy we confess that we 
loQtk with more unmingled satisfaction, though to him it was 
perhaps a harder path. We can cast, however, but the 
merest glance upon its incidents. Retiring, on, his depriva- 
tion, to S:tadham, he preached there to a small congre^tion, 
many of them from Oxford, until he was driven thence by 
t2ie militia of that city, and other persecutions raised agieunst 
him ; when he removed from plaqe to place for safety, repairing 
at last to London, where he employed his time in, preparing 
for the press many of- those works which have immbttaUzed 
his name. Some ef them» in favour of the Dissenters and 
tdefation, he was compelled to publish anonyxnously. So 
T?neoixifprtaible, mdeed, did he feel himself in England, as 
i^isU he might do in those times, that he readily accepted a 
oaR from osieoftSbe con^gational churches cu Boston, in 
Massacfausets, to -become tiieir. pastor, though he was pre* 
Teihted ^oing to America, it las been said, by a prohilutioa 
firom the govemmcint. The Declaration of Indulgence in 
167S, tiBoonstitutional as it w^s, i&eed, however^ both Dwen 
md his fellow-sufterers from tbeiiKust grievous of the restniBts 
to wh^ they had be^ long, and most imjjostly sabjeefed, 
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and be openly preached in London, where he was for some] 
years pastor of the Independent churoh and GOflgregatian^ 
assembling in Bury Street, amongst whom were sevferah 
noblemen, and pisrsons eminent for their rank, and for t1^^. 
part which thi^y had taken in public affairs^ Over t^ese Ji^:. 
continued to preside until his death, which, happen^ at lM8^ 
country seat at Ealing, on the 24th of Aug|]|st 1683,. in the 
67th year of his age. His remains were deposited in Bunhrli. 
Fields,, followed to the ceibetery of th^ despised and perse* . 
cuted Dissenters, by the carriages of 67 noblemeivand gentle- 
men, besides many mourning coaches, and persons on aorse- 
back; an abundant proof bow ibucli he must have been 
honoured through life, and lamentejfc at hifr death. 
: On his character we hate not root» to expatiate, nor is<* 
there any necessity for our doing so, fc* all the defects which 
his bitterest enemies attempted to poiivt out in it, have already 
been considered ; and its excellencia^, who does notr know I 
If any such there be, we gladly refer them tor the pages of 
Mr. Orme, where that character i« fairly and ably d^awnat 
length. His merits a« a writer are aigo too generally admitted^? 
and too correctly estimated, to require any notice at our 
bands of his works, which were numerous and elaborate" 
beyond any conception, which, without such prooi> we could 
have formed of the labours of an individual mind. DiffusenesSi^ 
prolixity, redundancy of thought and of expression ; a styl^ 
perplexed by long sentences, and encumbered by epithets ill 
chosen, and often unnecessary; these are the defect^s to be 
set off against the many eloquent and touching parages, — 
the forcible reasoning, — the stores of learnings wh(ch his 
writings profusely exhibit. With all his feultsy when shall 4 
we see his like again ? 

Turning from Dr. Owen to his biographer, it wouid^ be the 
height of injustice to close this lengthened article without' 
expressing the high gratification with which ^ve.have perused 
Mr. Orme's interesting memoir. In an age in which (his 
species of writing has been more successftiU^ cultivated than 
in any odier. We hesitate not in characterizing thi^ woi^c.as: 
oiie of the very best pieces of biography which haS; for some 
years been produced; The critical analysis of Dr. Owen's 
works which it contains, is as creditable to its author^ as it 
v^ill be useful in the highest degree to theological students, 
and' to the general reader ; whilst the notices of cotemporary 
writers, and of persons who took a part in the- public affairs 
of the times, possess no ordinary interest. Xhe reflections 
ijltersperBed tluoughout the volume are also, g^neraUy speak- 
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big, Bi once pertinent and judicious. The book, however, 
hais' some defects ; and^ earnestly and even somewhat anxiously 
hoping to see a second edition of so valuable a work, we 
shall direct the attention of its author to a few of the errors 
in his style which we have remarked, and could wish to see 
corrected. The sentence at page 3, *' No harm, however, 
ca^ arise from noticing, when it can be done with any degree 
of certainty, the particular line of the Adamic race, to which 

iA respected individual owed his birth," is aiSbcted in the 
extreme; so ridiculously so, indeed, as to border upon the 
bombastic. ^* A most important, but little understood and 
unjustly abused right,^ (p*?101), is a sentence composed of 
awkward compound epithets, very easily altered for the 
better. We ci^uld not but smile at the singular anachronism 
occurring at p. 169, where Mr. Orme, in giving the address 
of Dr. Owen to the University, puts into his mouth a passage 
from Terence, iii the iavc^ed translation of the elder Colman, 
who was not then in being. There is also as much pedantry 
ia the following short sentence as we recollect to have met 
with for some time. " When he discovers latet anguis. in 
herba, he makes no scruple to drag it out, and to strangle it." 
We recommend Mr, Orme to pursue the same course here, 
and in some other passages of his work, where scraps of 
Latin seem to be introduced, for no other purpose than to 
show that he understands the language. Some proofs! of. 
illiberality ; some instances of the operations of party, spirit, 
utterly indonsistent with the impartiality of the biographer, 
and the historian, have also attracted our notice, and we deem : 
it our duty to point them out, at least for the re-consideration; 

^ of Mr. Orme. Dr. Samuel Fell, the Margaret professor at 
Oxford, was too respectable and too learned a man to ba 
characterized merely as '* a parasite of Laud's." -At page 300, 
is a passage also on Popery, too long to quote, but which, in, 
our estimation, breathes somewhat of that intolerant spirit 
which Mr. Orme so unequivocally and so justly condemnis 
throughout his work. Reviling, we would remind him, is 
not the way to convert; nor proscribing a sect, to root out 
its errors: yet "followers of the beast" is one of the mild 
terms by wnich he designates the Roman Catholics.. We 
had not thought that any one living, who had read the history 
of his country, would, K>r a moment, believe the wicked and 
factious calumny which ascribed the fire of London to that 
religious hody ; though in this we are deceived, for Mr. Orme. 
seems to think that it was only " perhaps unjustly," laid to 
their charge. Let him carefully read the evidence upon the 
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subjecty and he will expunge his qualifying expression, atld' 
subscribe with us to the truth of Pope's well known couplet* < 

"Where London's column, pointing to the skies. 
Like a tall bully, lifts its head, and lies/' 

He will act prudently also in re-modelling a passage at page 
309, about " high churchmen in a rage '" as zealous partizans. 
of all sects, in a rage, are pretty much the same irascible 
and amusing beings. / 
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Th£ duty of a reviewer is bui^ half performed in pointing 
out to his readers the merits of good books, unless he, with( 
ecjual fidelity, warns them against encumbering their libraries 
with bad ones. And if this is the case where the literary 
merits of a work only are concerned; still more imperatively, 
and closely does the duty press upon him, when he is called 
to protect them against the moral taint of vicious principles,! 
clothed in all the charms that a depraved genius can give, 
themj or concealed with all the subtlety of an mfemal minister 
of destruction in a mortal garb. To some of these productionsi 
we have, therefore, determined to revert, and had selected for 
the commencement of our index expurgatorius two, we might 
indeed say three, works of Lord Byron and Bysshe Shelley, 
companions and fellow-workers in iniquity, (if to debauch the 
mind and deprave the heart, — if to destroy the surest safe- 
guards of virtue here, — the only hopes of happiness hereafter, 
be iniquitous,) and fellow-candidates for the just recompense 
of such a prostitution of the noblest gift of heaven, in a 
future state of rewards and punishments, in which they are 
too enlightened to believe; though, with the devils, they shall 
believe, and tremble too. An unforeseen accumulation of 
matter in another department of our work, compels us, how- 
ever, most reluctantly, to limit our present remarks to the 
first part of Don Juan, the production of Lord Byron's muse, 
to wnich we have thus referred ; leaving to our next Number 
the completion of the castigation of himself and his worthy 
friend, in which we promise them that they shall not hie 
spared. For that Number our unwillingness to leave th^ 
biographical memoir which we had commenced incomplete, 
induces us also, as the least of two unavoidable evils, to take 
out of the sheet for which it already was composed, our 
notice of a work of Hogg's, (his Mountain Bard) in which he 
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tibbappHy has pvoved biowelf aik kmnUe.bfif too^j»K«aieVM»te> 
imitator of the wretched school, to whose leader we iiow 
direct, for a short time^ the attention of our readers. 

The career of this nobleman, as a poet and a man, has been 
alrke singular, though on the latter we shall, for the present 
only, forbear to enlarge.. In the year 1807, be first appeared 
before the public, as the author of " Hours of laUness ; 
a Series of Poems, Original and Translated. By George. 
Gordon, Lord Byron, a minor." This juvehite produetion 
gave at least as flattering promises of future excellence, as is 
usually to be found ia the first production of a youthful poet ; 
yet, for some reasou or another, at which we never could form 
a neairer guess than that its author was an Englishman, a young 
man^and a lord, the wise men tf the north,— aphrase> courteous 
Ifetder, by which we doubt not that you will be aware of bur 
ihtention to designate tliose gigantic critics, the Edinburgh- 
Reviewers,wrthought proper to wreak upon it their direst 
vtepgeance. ** The poes^ of this young lord,** they told the 
public, whose oracle they assumed to be, ** belongs to that 
elass which neither gods tibr men are said to permit.'^ " His 
effusions,'^ they go on to add, *' are spread over a dead flat, 
and can no more get above or below the level, than if they 
#ere so much stagnant water." Poems " without even one 
iliouffht;" '* hobbling stanzas;" " things, and other things 
dalled translations;" these are a few ofthc laudatory epithets 
of a critique, concluding with this very witty and compli^ 
inentary conceit, *' again we say, let us be thankful ; and, 
with honest Sandio, bid God bless the giver, nor look the gift 
horse in the mouth." In a previous part of that choice and 
very curious article, after having most obligingly assured his 
lordship, that nothing but a regard to the saying of Dr. John* 
son, that ^' when a nobleman appears as an author, his merit 
should be handsomely acknowledged," could induce them to 
give his poems a place in thei^ review, they bestow ou him 
their friendly counsel, that " he do forthwith abandon poetry, 
and turn his talents, which are cbnsiderable, and his oppor- 
tunities, which are great, to better account." To that advice 
Ills lordship did not think proper to attend, but at once 
astounded the world, and confounded his critics, by pubhshing 
the "English Baids and Scottish Reviewers," a poeni as 
caustic in its satire, as nervous in its language, and as mer- 
ciless in its vengeance, as any that the English langua^ 
then had, or yet has, produced. To that indignant phihppic 
the reviewers vouchsafed not to reply : a still severer one was 
threatened, and th^y were silent, until the appearance of th^ 
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tW firsi cantos of CHttda Haroiid afforded ab o:p|>oHiimtY 
\thich they eagerly embraced, of soothing the irritated bard.^ 
The lordling waa now a lord^a peer of parliament, and, worse' 
tftid worse, a most decided Whig, a fact of which his reviewers 
had previously been ignorant, and which they learnt bn{ 
yrhenk it was too kte to repair the grievous mistake into^ 
which they had been led. Now light burst in upon* 
tliem ; the film wad^ removed from the prophetic eye ; ana he 
\^ho could neither write poetry for gods nor men, now wrote 
verses all worthy of the gods« Scott only could come near 
him, and even Scott was his inferior. His '* lines without a 
single thought," suddenly, and as. by magic, expanded into 
poetry, ** full of considerable power, spirit^ and ori^nality/* 
giving " promise of future excellence," say these infallible: 
judges of literary excellence, and of poetical talent, " t6 
which it is quite comfortable to look forward." Overpowered 
by the bea^ity of the prospect which met the enraplfcred gaze of 
lie seers, onlheir second peep into futurity,— and second sight 
is unerring in a Oael,-^wnen they came as critics to pronounccr 
again upon the poetical career of the minor lord, his defect9. 
Were converted into excellences, and, as did the sprites, and 
ftiys, and elves, at the crowing of the cock, so, at the lasb 
of his unsparing satire, did lord Byron's tamenesses and 
hobblings ; lines without a thought, and things without a 
name, evanish into air. His irreligious opinions wer^ 
merely " not more orthodox than his political ; " his **«peak-T 
ing witliout any respect of priests, and creeds, and dogmas; 
6( all descriptions,"— such " sentiments" as the reviewers 
Would " have thaught not likely to attract popularity in thcf 
^res^nt temper of die country ;" and his ** doubting very 
freely of the immortality of the soul, and other points a^ 
fundamental," but one of " the disadvantages under which 
tilis poem lays claim to the public favour," which, not^ 
withstanding this little demerit, if demerit it may, indeed, 
be called, they very confidently bespeak on its behalf. Not* 
ends the mar?ellous revolution here ; for in the -poems of thef 
noible lord, whose effusions they resembled but to dead flats 
amd stagnant pools, they now everywhere discovered " a sin- 
gular freedom of thought and expression ;" thought before, it 
will be recollected, he had none ; *' a great force and felicity of 
diction, the more pleasing that it does not appear to be the 
result either of long labour or humble imitation; a plain 
ttianlines& and strength of manner infinitdy refreshing, aftef 
tfie sickly affectations of so many modern writers, and recouM 
dilmg" these candid, gentle, willing to be delisted writefSTii 
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** ib\he asperity Into which It sdmetiines degenerates, and 
even in some degree to the unamiableness upon which it 
constantly borders." But even this was not enough for 
the ameridehonorflblef we will not call it^ for neither in its 
Frenc^fa or English acceptation, can the term honourable be 
applied to any thing so dastardly, so crouching, and so mean,**- 
as in the es^cess of their newly inspired aomiration, th^ inr 
offensive beings doubt whether there is not even " something 
piquant in the very novelty and singularity of that cast of 
misfinthropy'and universal scorn" which they could not but 
reckon as ^' among the repulsive features of the popiposition/^ 
From the year 1812, when this extraordinary, and, we would 
fain hop|ft> unique recantation, for such it is in substance, if 
pot in form, was published, down to the year 1821> in which 
we write, the Edmburgh Reviewers have been amongst the 
staunchest of lord Byron's admirers, the most shameless pal- 
liatersoftlfl grossly immoral and irreligious tendency of his 
productions ; though on both these points the Quarterly has 
not left them far behind. A smile has, indeed, been occa- 
sionally excited upon our countenances by the awkward 
attempts of the latter to reconcile its avowed respect for the^ 
laws and established religions of the country, with thatg^ntle^ 
and most tempered measure of censure upon my lord Byron 
for his daring contempt of them, and of all that is good, 
which was necessary to secure the continued imprint of 
** John Murray, Albemarle Street," to the very saleable pro- 
ductions of so irascible a being. His lordship, in one oi his. 
wayward fits, for which, in charity, we hope tnat he is not at 
all times accountable, determined to put the compliance of 
bis publisher and his critics to a severer test, by sending over 
to tne former the two first cantos of Don Juan, a poem, which, 
in spite of all his remonstrances, and we have reason, to 
believe they were urgent and repeated, Mr. Murray was 
compelled to purchase and to print, or to hand its titled 
autjior. oyer to some other publisher, to make as much of the 
thousand after thousand copies of his works, as, notwitbstand-: 
ing'all his liberality in purchasing the copyright, —r and no 
bookseller, we are persuaded, has more,-^-rhe had done of theses 
which he published. The temptation certainly was strong, 
the loss actual and incidental ; m case of an obstinate refusal, 
great apd certain ; the long hesitating publisher yielded to 
(he licentious bjard, but he had grace enough left not to put 
his name upon the title-page of a work, of which, we honestly 
belieye, that he was thoroughly ashamed. Thus did the 
publit^her of the Qijarterly act in this emergence; but how> 
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acted its editor — how did the Edinburgh ReviewofS/^^ gusir«r 
dians of the public taste and morals, proceed ? To their dia^ 
grace, their lasting discredit, be it spoken, they deserted tjie* 
post of duty; afraid of speaking what they thought, lest lor4 
byron, in the one case, should be offended, or Mr. Murray 
injured, in the other, by what they said. Three years have, 
rolled by since the first appearance of this most disgraceful, 
production; and both the leading journals of the day have^ 
in the interim, bestowed their usually abundant meed of 
praise upon subsequent productions of his lordship's pen, 
without any the most distant allnsion to this oliiyectionable 
poem. We tread not, however, in tHeir siteps ; for with 
infinitely humbler talents, we trust that we are actuated by 
far better principles, and, therefore, fearless alike of lor^l. 
Byron, of his mercenary or self-interested critics, and of the. 
whole host of his indiscriminate admirers, we adv;ance boldly 
to a charge infinitely more easy to substantiate than to meet.- 
Don Juan, the hero of bis lordship's tale, is as complete ft; 
rake, as entire a sensualist, as the world ever saw, or the 
prurient imagination of the most abandoned writer ever 
formed, or coqld form, in its wildest fits. Yet his debauche-; 
ries are not enough to satisfy the depraved taste of lord. 
Byron, but he must e'en paint the father and mother nearly as» , 
bad as their hopeful sou, and introduce them iin his poem, for 
the mere purpose of making them the vehicles of conveying . 
to the world the poison of his own immoral principles, aiid 
his irreligious sentiments ; with here and there a hit or twoj 
at his deserted and injured wife, too plain and palpable, foii 
any one to mistake, however his lordship may have found it 
convenient to insinuate, rather than to put upon record, aa 
evasive denial of the application. This dastardly conduct 
must disgust every one who has had the misfortune to read 
through the five cantos of this most objectionable and noiit. 
descript production. Slily and incidentally are these blow% 
usually struck; and subtly, most subtly, is the poison of 
which we have spoken, instilled into the minds of youth- 
ful readers, the likeliest to be injured by it, and the least 
likely to , beware of the danger to which they are exposed, 
where the object of the author seems but the raising of a 
smile at a ludicrous association of ideas, when, in fact, it 13 
to level the distinction between virtue and vice-^betweea 
the evil and the good. Few are the proofs of tbis assertion, 
— few, indeed, the extracts from this poem, of any descrip- 
tion, which we, in justice to our readers or ourselves,. can 
admit into pur pages ; but even to the titled profligate before. 
W jiiatice must not be denied, and that be; may have it,, we 
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will transci^e tiie following sneer at that charactei^, ott 
which, above all others^ save that of the Christian, from 
which, in the female sex, this cannot be severed, the happi- 
Hess of life depends — a virtuous and a. modest woman; a 
tace of which, could his lordship's wishes and principles 
prevail, even a specimen would not, we are persuaded, be 
^nd amongst us. 

"In short, «he was a walking calculation. 

Miss Edgeworth's novels stepping from their covers. 

Or Mrs. Trimmer^s books on education, 
Gr "' Ccelebsl Wife" set out in quest of lovers ; 

Morality's prim persomfication. 
In which not Envy's self a flaw discovers. 

To others' share let ** female errors fall," 

For she had not e*en one — the worst of all. 

Oh ! she was perfect past all parallel — 
Of any modem female saint's compansou ; 
r So far above the cunning powers of hell, 

Her guardian angel had given up his garrison ; 

Even her minutest motions went as well 
As those of the best time-piece made by Harrison : 

In virtues nothing earthly could surpass her. 

Save thine '< incomparable oil," Macassar! 

Perfect she was ; but as perfection is 
Insipid in this naughty world of ours," — 

But we will not continue the ribaldry, which finishes with 
an infidel sarcasm on the innocence of Paradise, expressed 
in a wonder, how, without sinful indulgences, our first 
parents " got through the twelve hours." At his wonder 
we wonder not, who, for the mere sake of ridiculing the 
Bible, and bringing, in as far as the wit which he has. perverted 
to his destruction, and would do to that of others, can do it, — 
leligion into contempt, could impiously write aiid print two 
such lines as these : 

" Tis strange — the Hebrew noun which means * I am,' 
The English always use to govern d— n.** 

Of the use of the one of these words, as well as the other, 
thus strangely, and we will add blasphemously, united, for 
the jingle of a rhyme, and the pointing of a jest — of the 
Barson, too, and the thing, which in Scripture they denote — 
iS he repents not heartily of having wntten these lines, atf 
we fervently hope he may — his lordship, may hereafter have 
a more accurate knowledge than he now possesses, or 
eboosea to avow; and will assuredly have It to his cost* 
Ihikssy also, he shall partake in that annihilatioii, in wUck, 
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from Ills writings aifitd his conduct, wei 6annot but^ concluetj^ 
that he believes^ he will then learn, that he might hil^ 
given a more correct representation of the character of an 
individual who kept, and regularly visited, his mistresseif, 
without dreaming that " his lady was concerned-' in his prcjr 
ceedings, — (he, by the way, could, perhaps, give a locri 
habitation and a name to tnis sketch of his pure imagina^ 
tion,) — than is contained m the following stanza of Im 
poem: — ' 

** Yet Jose was an honourable man. 

That I must say, who knew him very well ; — 
And if his passions now and then outran 
Discretion, and were not so peaceable 
As Numa*s (who was also named Pompilius), 
He had been ill brought up, and was bom bilious." 

This is very comical, and may> too, be very witty : its 

morality, the fashionable world, in its practice at least, does 

not condemn^ though those who have any regard to the 

mere decencies of life will not venture openly to defend it; 

but were the noble author of the stanza by chance to open 

a Bible at the passage which honest Latimer turned down 

for the perusal of his lascivious king, — in the sentence, 

" Whoremongers and adulterers God will judge,'' both as a 

poet and aa a man, he might find a short, but rather an 

awkward comment on his text. Amongst the mistresses of 

^his libertine husband — innocent, harmless creature as he is 

— seems formerly to have been numbered the mother of 

Juan ; — for it would ill have suited with the poet's views to 

degrade the sex which he pretends to love, to admire, and tp 

.adore, into the mere slaves of instincts, (for the passioH 

which he delineates is little or nothing more,) the instru*- 

inentp of gratifications possessed in common with the brute, 

to puffer the rigid virtue of this lady to have been any. thing 

/but a pretence, — and to treat his readers with the rich banquet 

of a triple adultery, her son becomes the seducer, or the 

seduced, of her gallant's wife. Such is the plot of the first 

jodfVXo of this celebrated poem; and in filling up an outline so 

boldly imagined, in outrage of all morality and decency, to 

say iiothing of religion, his lordship has evinced a contempt 

^f pyery thing that is correct and decorous in society— <- a 

jCertility of imagination and licentiousness of expression 

4a ;all that is the reverse — a grovelling delight in whatever 

is vicious and impure — a hatred of all that is good, formings 

we would, hope, a part of the privilege of the peerage, as we 

Ao not recoHect to have met widi any thing apjiroaching to 
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it since the days of the profligate and abandoned HocheiSBter, 
whom, if he pursues his present infatuated career, we would 
warn lord Byron that he may hereafter equal in infamy, as 
he now excels him in talent. He could set the table in a 
roar ; he could poison the puWic mind, and . debauch its 
taste, with His libidinous jests, and his indecent tales ; he, 
•Kke his brother lord, could laugh at priests, and revile the 
^ades of the living God — but a time came, and happy was 
it for him that it did come, in which he saw the error, the 
vice, and the folly of his ways, and, in the bitterness of his 
soul, cursed the days and the years which he had devoted 
to them. His covert commendation of the irreligion of Lu- 
cretius, the obscenity oT Juvenal and Martial ; his envying 
the transgressions of Augustine to sneer at his confessions ; 
his blasphemous use of the name of the Most High, and his 
dttring and contumelious jestings with his word ; his bold 
reviling and bolder taunts at all religion, and denial even of 
a future state, and the resurrection of the dead; his profane 
-atpplications of Scripture, and profaner parodies upon it; 
jhis impure double entendres, and hints, and sudden omis- 
sions, worse almost than any expression could be; his 
•ridicule of chastity and conjugal fidelity; his open justifi- 
cation of adultery and lasciviousness, or his artful palliation 
of them ias mere peccadillos; his subtle underminings of the 
£bundation of female virtue ; his contempt for all reforma- 
tion and repentance, — vices which we fearlessly charge even 
ripon the nrst canto of his licentious poem, (and we regret 
that the complete exhaustion of the little space we had 
left, will not permit us now to take notice of the second,) 
i^iH, at all events, have treasured up for lord Byron ample 
food for the bitterest remorses of conscience, if con-r 
Science here should be permitted, in mercy, to do its work; 
>^6r it may, and who can say that it will not? be of the most 
dt'eadful tad yet unavailing torments of a death-bed, when 
the envied, yet the truly pitiable being, amply furnished 
With all the blessings that this world could afford, and above 
hH, richly endowed, beyond most of his fellows, with intel- 
lectual gifts of the sublimest order, at thirty confesses that 
hcf ** has fepent his life, both interest and principal,** long, 
perhaps, before he hks attained the sixty years to which he 
fi^ems to look forward,— to avail ourselves of one of his own 
liiifes, with the single exception of an oath, or expletive 
in the nature of one,— 

" Will find a dreadful balance with the devil." 
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Two days after their arrival, in taking their first ex- 
cursion into the interior, he so' thoroughly surprised and 
alarmed the natives by firiiig at some ducks^ and killing 
three of them at a shot, that they fell suddenly to the 
ground as if they had been shot themselves, though they 
soon recovered from their panic. The accident, however, 
nearly produced more serious consequences; for one of 
the natives remaining behind at the English encampment, 
taking the report of the gun for a signal of a Ijoreach of the 
peace, hastily snatched a musket from the sentinel, whom the 
men left in charge, at the direction of the officer in command; 
fired in amongst a hundred of them, and killed the thief, 
without, however, either slaying or wounding any of the 
Others. It was with some difficulty that confidence was 
restored after this unhappy event ; but it was at length com- 
pletely so, and in a great measute through the conciliatoiy 
conduct of our naturalist, whose prudent advice and suavity 
of manners were frequently very serviceable to the commander 
of the expedition, during a stay of three months amongst the 
islands of the Southern Seas. This was especially the case 
in checking the dishonest propensities of the natives, and 
procuring back the articles they pilfered, amongst which was 
the quadrant fixed on the sands for astronomical observations, 
which, after a pursuit of several miles, he recovered from the 
thief, at whom, however, he was fir^ obliged to present hia 
pistols, — " and with it, several articles previously stolen from 
the tent, which the ship's company had pitched upon the shore. 
Upon this, as upon all occasions, to avail ourselves of the 
language of the historian of this voyage, '* he declined neither 
labour nor risk, and had more infiuence over the Indians than 
any of the other persons attached to the expedition.'*'* To 
him, indeed, they always applied in every emergency and 
distress ; and generally acting as the market-men of the com- 
pany, when any misunderstanding had arisen between the 
inferior officers and sailors and the natives, his mediation was 
highly important in soothing the ofFeiided- Indiaiis into-a 
grant of a supply. Increasing however at length in confidence 
and familianty, they gave Sir. Banjcs the name of Tapane,. to 
Dr. Solander that of Terano, and to captain Cook the nearer 
synonyme of Toote. Towjurds the first, in particular, they 
carried, indeed, their kindness and politeness rather too farj 
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as iereral of the Otaheitean belles made advances to hini, and 
gav« faim proofs of their regard of a nature, and attended 
with ceremonies not only inconsistent with European notidtis 
of decorum, but with that native modesty, sui we are apt to 
caU it, of the sex, which most assuredly had no existence 
here. Amongist these ladies was Oberea, quero of the isl^d, 
who hoBoured Mr. Banks vrith a very marked share of her 
vegard, though it was not by any means confined to 
him. Determined to acquire as accurate a knowledge a3 
possible of the manners of so singular a race, thid enterprising^ 
naturalist witnessed one of their funeral processions, on the. 
OBly condition on which he could be permitted to do so, that 
pf taking a part in it, in the fantastic and half naked guise -<>£ 
the native mourners, to resemble whom the more closely, bfr 
was stripped of his European dress, and smeared over: iiHth 
pharcoal- and water, from the top of bis head to .hb waist, 
pntil he was as black as any negro. Previous to leaving th^ 
island^ he planted in it the seeds of water-melons, oranges, 
lemons, and other shrubs and trees which he had collected 
at Rio Janeiro ; having before distributed a liberal supply of 
each species to the natives, which they had sown with success^ 
the plants appearing in a very flourisning condition when they 
}eft the island ; and the Indians being so pleased with their 
growth, as to be very importunate for a further stock, whick^ 
to the extent of his means, was granted them. From Otaheite^ 
which they left on the 13di of July, the adventurers sailed ibii 
the neighbouring isles, and in a vain attemot to land at one of 
^hem, Mr. Banks was exposed to the attack of the natiyea in 
attempting to board the boat in which he was embarked, a 
design they were only deterred from executing by the. difi-* 
charge of fire-arms over their heads,, which mduced itbtm 
Immediately to leap overboard, and swim to shore, one ot 
them being slightly grazed by a musket ball before be reached 
it. Accompanying the party who first landed in New Zealand, 
as, indeed, he did all parties of discovery, he wounded with 
^mall shota native who had snatched away the hanger x»f the 
l»tron(Hner« and who was afterwards killed by a musket .baH 
fifed by one of the officevs of the ship ; others of this hostile 
mod warlike, band being wounded with small shot, as they 
advanced, evidelntly with no friendly purpose, towai^ the 
English visitors. At Grable-end- Foreland, on another part of 
the coast, they effected, twelve days after, a. peaceable land-* 
ing, were kindl)[ received by the inhabitants; and ranging 
tiie bay without interruption^ our naturalists found majayirata 
||lants^ and also some birds of exquisite beauty.; bat ia 
fetnnung to their 9bxp at night, in one .of th^ canons of tha 
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Indians, throogk not knowing how to manage it^ they were 
OYerdet in the surf, but neither they nor»iheir compknions^ six 
in number, sustained any other injury than a thorough duck- 
ing, the natives veiy kindly undertaking their safe conducts 
to the ship. In various other botanical excursibns made 
fr6m time to time in different parts of these coasts/ they suc- 
ceeded in collecting a great variety of plants altogether un- 
known to Europe* Mr. Banks, in his quality of general 
chapman, bartered also with the natives for specimens of 
their clothes and arms, now preserved as curiosities in the 
British Miiseum, for which he chiefly gave them paper, an 
article they seemed highly to prize. Landing on the 29th of 
November^ in a bay a little to the westward of Cape Bret, 
both he and Dr. Solander took an active part in tne affray 
occasioned by the manifest disposition of the armed natives, 
asfitembled to th^ number of some hundreds, to attack the 
party from the Endeavour, each of them discharging thfeit 
guns loaded with small shot, by which some of the Indians 
were wounded, though they did not disperse until the ship's 
broadside fired a few cannon shot over their heads. At Queen 
Charlotte's Sound, the former of these gentlemen received 
from one of the natives the fore-arm of a man whom he and 
some of his cannibal companions had lately devoured as an 
exquisite repast, seven of their enemies having been killed in 
battle, and all of their bodies thus brutally disposed of. One of 
tlteir heads, that of a boy of about 17/he afterwards purchased, 
the brains only being eaten, though the owner disposed-of it 
with much reluctance, and could not, by any temptation, be 
prevailed upon to part with a second trophy of the prowess 
of his tribe. Human bones, the flesh of which had been 
eaten, were afterwards offered to be sold in great abundance. 
In his botanical pursuits on these savage coasts, Mr. Banks 
and. his companion were not unsuccessful, discovering, as 
they did, several plants entirely new to them. Just as they 
wei*e taking their departure from the sound, he observed also 
several mineral substances, which led him to conclude that 
on a minute examination, some valuable ores might be found 
on these coasts. The great quantity of plants obtaifi^d by 
the diligent and continued researches of the naturalists who 
had voluntarily attached themselves to the expedition, on the 
east cOast of New Holland, induced its commander to give 
to it the name of Botany Bay ; little imagining at the time 
that the spot inhabited by a savage tribe, who fled from their 
approach, would, in. forty years, become a populous colony of 
Europeans, most of them banished from their country for en-* 
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gaging in pursuits very iliffereiit to the peaceful ones of science. 
The neighbouring woods, the trees of wiiich were luxuriant and 
large, abounded with birds of exq^uisite beauty, particudarly 
those of the pan*ot tribe. Crows similar to those of England 
were also found here ; and about the flats of sand and mud at 
the head of a most convenient harbour, were abundance of 
water fowl, most of them altogether unknown in Europe, the 
most remarkable being a large black and white one/much 
larger than a swan, and in shape resembling a. pelican. 
Landing on other parts of the island, they found the true 
mangoes of the West Indies, and in their, branches many 
nests of a remarkable kind of ant as green as grass, who, 
when the branches were disturbed, came out in great num- 
bers, and gave the offender a sharper bite than he liked to 
feel. Ranged upon their leaves, side by side, like a file of 
soldiers twenty or thirty together, they saw also. small green 
caterpillars in great numbers, their bodies thick set with 
hairs which, when .they touched them, were found to sting 
like a nettle, giving a more acute, though less durable pain. 
Here also, was found a tree yielding a gum like the dragon's 
blood, though contradicting by the comparative small quan* 
tity of gum upon them, the generally received opinion t|«t 
the hotter the climate the more gumis exude. The large 
birds seen at Botany Bay were also still plentiful, espe- 
cially those supposed to be pelicans, though they were so 
^hy that they could not get within gun-shot of them. 
From the sea, which seemed to abound with fish, they 
dragged up amongst other shell-fish a large proportion of 
sinsul pearl oysters, which led them to hope that a pearl 
fishery might hereafter be established here, with very great 
advantage. They caught also, not far from shore, where 
the water was too shallow for other fish, a vast number 
of crabs; some of them, in several parts of their body, 
coloured with the brightest hues imaginable; and two of 
their species, at the least, entirely new. In a climate so 
fruitful in the productions of nature, they found also upon 
the branches of some of the trees, ant's nests, made of clay, 
as big as bushels, inhabited by myriads of white insects of 
this tribe, of a most diminutive size. Millions of butterflies 
filled meanwhile the air, .which was, indeed, so crowded 
with them, that the^ were- seen in inconceivable numbers in 
every direction, whilst the neighbouring branches and twigs 
were covered, with. others not upon the wing. In places 
qpte dry, they discovered also a small fish of a singular 
kind, about the size of a minow, having two breast fii^s, by 
the aid. of which it leaped along as fast on land as. upon 
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V^ter, for neither of which elements it seemed to have * pre* 
ference — or, if for either, for the land. Where stones stood 
above the surface of the shallow water, so as to oppose its 
progress, it chose rather to leap from stone to stone, than 
pass through the water; several of them being seen to cross 
puddles in this way till they came to dry land^ when, bound- 
ing like a frog, they leaped away, in the passage from 
Tnnity- Bay to Endeavour River, the ship struck on a rock, 
and sprung a leak, which, after the crew had been kept in a 
state of the most dreadful anxiety for near two days, was 
providentially stopped by the incessant exertions of every 
nand on board, in which Mr. Banks bore his part. Whikt 
slie staid to refit, this indefatigable naturalist made several 
excursions along the country adjacont to the iriver, shoot- 
ing some exceedingly beautiful pigeons ; and making othet 
additions to his valuable collection, which, however, aftfet 
all the labour he had bestowed, all the risks he htid run 
in obtaining it, had nearly been lost to the world ; for oh 
heaving up the ship to repair her bottom, his collection of 
plants, which he had removed into the bread room for greater 
security, were found to be under water. By his indefatigable 
care, and attention, and that of his intelligent assistant, most 
of them were, however, restored to a state of preservation, 
though others were irreparably spoilt and destroyed. A 
little way up the coilntry he fouiid several nests of the white 
ants of the East Indies, the most pernicious insects in the 
world; they were pyramidical in their forms, very niucb 
riesembling the supposed Druidical stones of England. Along 
the shore, on the opposite side of the harbour to that in 
which the ship was laid up, he discovered also innumerable 
.fruits on the beach, many of them such as no plants which 
he had seen in the country could have produced. These, 
aiid all the vegetable productions which he found in the 
same place, were inorusted with marine productions, and 
covered with barnacles; sure signg that they mu^t have 
come far by sea. On a hunting party in the interior, he saw 
in the woods several strange animate, some of them of the 
wolf kind ; but could not succeed in killing or catching any, 
though a few days after lieutenant Gore was so fortunate as 
to kill one, hopping upon tnfo legs, the most curious they 
had seen, and which proved to be the kangaroo. 

Before the ship left Nbw Holland, some -of the natives, 
enraged because they were not suffered to take away irom 
the vessel a ttirtle which th^y wished to have, set fire 
to the grass in the xieighbourhood of a tent of Mr. Banks'fi 
upob die^slrorei^ which h^ reached but in time to saviiitfirom 
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A destruction which, if it had been threatened bnt a short 
time before, must have been dreadful in its effects, as the 
powder of the ship had been removed from it but a day 
or two ; and the store tent in its neighbourhood, with the 
many valuable things it contained, had been on board but a 
few hours. In a tedious navigation, along a dangerous coast, 
the Endeavour had nearly been cast away ; and her crew 
had many perils to encounter, and hardships to endure ; from 
which, of course, Mr. Banks could not be exempt. Arriving, 
however, in safety, at length, in an opening, not improperly 
named Providential Channel, our intrepid naturalist landed 
on the neighbouring shore, to follow his favourite pursuits; 
and was gratified by the collection of many curious shells 
and mollusca; beside several species of coral, and amongst 
them the rare and valuable one called Tubifera mitsica. On 
the whole, his visit to New Hollandvand especially to the 
eastern coast of it, named, by captain Cook, New South 
Wales, very materially increased his collection ; and so accu- 
rate were his observations, that he was enabled to furnish, 
for the account of the voyage afterwards communicated by 
authority to the public, a very full description of the natural 
history of the country. On landing with the captain and 
boat's crew on New Guinea, Mr. Banks had to bear his part 
in resisting the unprovoked attack of the natives, who darted 
their lances at them from a kind of ambush ; and were oidy 
driven back by the fire of balls from the muskets^ whose dis- 
charge of small shot seemed neither to alarm nor deter them 
from the continuance of their hostility. Prevented from landr 
ing here, the expedition proceeded to the oUier and more 
civilized islands of the Indian Archipelago; and on that of 
Java, Mr. Banks was laid up at Batavia, with a tertian fever, 
caught in his humane attendance, in the isle of Kuypor, or 
Cooper's Island, on Tupia, an Otaheitan chief, who had ac*- 
companied them thus lar on their voyage; but who fell a 
victim to the disease, which in this unhealthy climate attacked 
several oflScers and men of the expedition ; and deprived those 
engaged in it of their surgeon, when most they needed his 
assistance. The recovery of Mr. Banks and Dr. Solander, 
who was attacked before him,, was very slow ; and would 
not, in all human probability, have been effected at all, but 
by their removal into the interior, where they could only 
procure attendance, by buying each of them a Malay woman 
for a slave ; the tenoerness of the sex making them, even 
under such untoward circumstances, good nurses, where 
nothing could procure attention »from the male inhabitants, 
bond' or free. To the unwholesome, stegnaifV^^^ poixid air 
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Off this ill coBstructed tovm, and ill managed region, seven of 
the crew fell victimd ; and when, the Endeavour weighed 
anchor to leave it, forty of her company were in a very 
feeble condition, from the sickness they had contractea 
there. Their unavoidable continuance here for between ten 
and eleven weeks, afforded opportunities, however, of which 
our naturalists failed not to avail themselves, to procure a 
description of the productions of the island ; which the moi^ 
recent, and more extensive and accurate works of sir Thomas 
Stamford Raffles, and Dr, Horsfield, have entirely super-^ 
seded. In their passage thence to the Cape of Good Hope> 
the seeds of disease imbibed in this pestilential clime ap-^ 
peared with most threatening symptoms, in dysenteries and 
slow fevers. The subject of this memoir was again amongst 
the isick : for some time no hopes were entertained of his 
recovery^ and the condition of the crew soon became so 
truly deplorable, that the ship was nothing better than aii 
hospital; in which those who were able to crawl about at 
any rate, were too few to attend the sick, who died sa 
rapidly, that scarce a night passed without a dead body 
being committed to the sea ; and ere they reached the Cape^ 
their number was further decreased by the loss of twenty-.^ 
three, amongst whom was Mr. Banks's painter in natural 
history, and another of his retinue. By the attention which 
he received here he himself recovered, however, so completely, 
that bn their arrival at St. Helena, he improved a stay of 
three days to refresh, by making the complete circuit of the 
island, and visiting the mdst remarkable places upon it. On 
the 10th of June, 1771, they discovered the Lizard Point of 
their native land ; and about three o'clock in the afternoon of 
the 12th, came to anchor in the Downs, precisely a year^ 
nine months, and sixteen days, from their departure from 
the English shore. The official papers connected with the 
voyage were immediately given to the lords of the Admiralty, 
by whom the compilation of a regular narrative of its in- 
cidents and discoveries was intrusted to the celebrated Dr« 
Hawkes worth. To him Mr. Banks freely communicated the 
accurate arid circumstantial journal which he had kept of the 
events of the voyage, containing a gTeat variety of incidents 
which had not come under tlie notice of captain Cook ; with 
descriptions of the countries and people which they had 
Tisited, their productions, manner^, customs, religioi^, policy, 
and languages> much more full and particular than could be 
expected from a nautical man. He furnished also many 
practieal observations on what- he had -seen and learnt, 
Msiii^ permittiag liock lof^hw drawings^ talq^: b^Itik^ 
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titiftts, as were thought the most striking and important^ 
to be engraved, for the illustration of the voyage, published 
irith the journals of those previously performed under the 
successive direction of commodore Byron, captain Wallis, 
and captain Carteret; in 3 vols. 4to., in the year 1783^ He 
appears not there, however, in any case as the narrator of 
the incidents of the last of these four voyages ; but waving 
all claim to distinction, on account of the material assistance 
fomished by his communications to the compiler of the nar- 
rative, he permitted the whole to be related in the persoii of 
captain Cook. \t is but justice, however, at once to his 
modesty and his merit, to transcribe the sentence with 
which, after informing the public of the nature and extent 
of its. obligation to Mr. Banks, Dr. Hawksworth, the editor 
of these volumes, — generally, but erroneously, called, his 
voyages, *r~ closes his prefatory remarks :.'' It is, indeed, 
fortunate for mankind, where wealth, and, science, and a 
strong incHnation to exert the powers of both for purposes 
of public benefit, unite in the same person ; and I cannot 
but congratulate my country upon the prospect of further 
pleasure and advantage from the same gentleman, to whom 
we are indebted for so considerable a part of this narrative." 
We have thus minutely extracted from the extend^ 
liiemoir of the important discoveries of captain Cook on this 
lengthened voyage, whatever related to the personal conduct 
iand pursuits of Mr. Banks ; in order that our readers might 
be enabled to form an accurate judgment of the labours and 
privations which he underwent in the cause of science, and 
of the services which they enabled him to render to it—* 
points on which justice has seldom been done to him, nor, 
>mdeed, can it be, but by such an investigation. On. the 
extensive collection of specimens illustrative of every branch 
of natural history, which he made during an absence of 
nearly three years from his native isles, in regions, many 
of them never visited before by civilized beings, and 4iearly 
all of them now, for the first time, laying open their 
abundant stores to the researches of the philosopher, it is 
not easy to set too high a value. At the time nis merits 
were duly estin^ted; for on his return to England, Mr. 
Banks was received in every circle with the respect and 
kindness due to the man who had rendered, at such im^ 
Winent personal risks and privations, essential service to the 
cause of science. On the 10th of August, about two months 
after his arrival, both he and Dr. Solander were introduced 
ter air John Priag|^« then president of tbei Royal Socie^^ to 
mtlalt msjiMty^ it Richmcmd^ imd wer^ honoured wiui M 
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interview of 'some hours' length. On this occasion thj9f, 
presented to their sovereign many seeds of rare and unknown 
plants, collected in the course of their voyage^ for the ro]^ 
garden at Kew; and which, as might be expected from the 
tifrbanity that so eminently distinguished our late lamented 
monarchy and the deUght which he always took in whatever 
was curious or hew, especially in the vegetable kingdom^ 
were most gwiciously received. 

Nior ended his services to that branch of science to which 
he had specially devoted himself, by actual observations on 
the natural history of foreign countries, here ; for after but a 
-very short stay at homei he began to make preparations for 
Accompanying his old companion, captain Co6k, in an e^pe<- 
dition fitted out in the beginning of 1772^ to attempt lo 
reach the Southern Continent, so long supposed to exitft^ 
though vainly sought for by navigators, until chance seems 
lately to have thrown its discovery in the way of a muck 
humbler individual. His establishment was formed upon the 
most extensive scale ; Zofiany, the painter, was to accompany 
him, under the exprei^s patronage of his majesty; and for 
their accommodation, and that of the rest of Mr. Banks's' 
suite, orders were given by the Admiralty for fitting the 
ships out with every convenience that could possibly be 
furnished to them. Those orders were scrupulously obeyed^ 
but the Resolution, the ship commanded by captain Cook^ 
having sailed from Long Reach for Plymouth on the 10th of 
May, was found sp very crank, even in the smooth water of 
' the river, from the additional upper works with which she 
had been furnished, that she was obliged to be taken into 
Sheerness to have her ext|ra cabins cut away, and such 
alterations made in her fittings-up, as were necessary to 
render her sea-worthy. These alterations totally deranged 
Mr. Banks's plans; taking from him, as they did, the room 
and accommodation necessary for the establishment he had 
formed ; but so anxious was government still to secure his 
Valuable services, that his friend, lord Sandwich, the first 
lord of the Admiralty, and sir Hugh Pallisier, another of the 
board, went themselves to Sheerness, to superintend the 
alterations in the ship ; and, if possible, to render it still 
convenient for the reception of the naturalist, his com- 
panions, and attendants. This being found incompatible * 
with the safety of the vessel, and the success of the geogra- 
phical objects of the expedition, our enterprising philosopher 
most reluctantly abandoned his intention of accompanying 
it; though he did not finally do so, until the early rart of 
J^ne; -on tiie Mth of whica >in<mUi^ ihe >IesBn. thuMu 
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^Either and sod> were appointed the scientific attendants of 
the' expedition, upon a much smaller scale of prepajration* to 
irhichk however, the subject of this memoir gave all the 
asustance in his power ; and the experience he had gained in 
the former voyage rendered that assistance, and the judioiou^ 
advice by which it was accompanied, pecuUarly valuable. 
Unwilling, however, to be inactive, or have made such 
extensive preparations in vain, he chartered, at £100. per 
month, a ship for Iceland, and embarked in it, for the 
purpose of examining the productions of a country, jat that . 
time sparcely known to the rest of Europe, in company with 
his former companion, Dr, Solander, and Dr. Van Troil, Capr 
tain, then ;lieutenant.Gore, one of the former officers of the 
Endeavour, angther lieutenant in the navy, and. the lata Dn 
James Lind, of Edinburgh, yirhom he prevailed upon %o be 
one of a party, whose diarges, together with those of the 
whole expedition, he entirely defrayed* Nor cpuld those 
charges have been slight; tor in addition to. the persons 
aheady named, he was accompanied by three draugatsmen, 
and two. writers, whom he had engaged for hi&) projectect 
South Sea expedition, and seamen and servant8,..to the num* 
ber of forty ;in the whole* In their way, the scientific 
voyagers visited the western isles of Scotland ; and were the 
first to. describe to the world those singular columnar stratifi* 
pations of Stafia, which, great as is the curiosity they have 
aince excited, were, at that time, unknown to tho geologist. 
In these wild regions of the British isles, of which ^glish- 
men . knew little more than they now know of the least 
frequented ones of the Southern Sea£(^ or the Indian Archi- 
pelago, they examined also several other natural phenomena, 
which had esc^iped the notice of ordinary observers* On 
reaching, on the 28th of August, their ultimate destination, 
rfind the chief object of their voyage, their expectations, of 
new and abundant stores for gratifying their thirst after fresh 
discoveries in the various kingdoms of nature, were fuDy 
realized ; and accurate observations of various arctic plants 
and animals, the volcanic mopntain, the boiling fountains, 
the siliceous incrustations of Iceland, materially enlarged 
their knowledge, and enabled them to add much to the 
general fiind. Their journey to Mount Hecla occupied them 
t\yelve days^ the distance fromBasstedr, where they anchored, 
being considerable, and between three and four hundred 
miles of. it Wing over an uninterrupted track of lava. On 
th€^ 24tli of September they, reached the sunmut of this 
celebrated volcianQ.;. theirs, in all. probability, being the fir^^ 
.humMi footsteps, that^ .froio tbeiC^reatioQ -of the worlds bad 
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ever been imprinted there. Attempts to reach thie height 
had, hitherto been prevented, partly by superstition and v^ant 
of curioi^ity in the natives; and, in part, by the extreme 
difficulty of ascent, which a late eruption of the mountain 
bad, in some measure, diminished. One singular pheno- 
menon which they observed in this portion of the then terra 
incognita of the world, deserves to be noticed ; — 4iheir having 
expeiienced, at one and the same time, a high degree of heat 
and cold ; for when at the summit of the mountain, — a spot 
of ground about twenty yards in length, and eight in breadth, 
entirely free from snow, though its sandy soil was wet from 
recent melting of the ice, — Fahrenheit's thermometer stood 
constantly at 24^ in the air, though when placed ui)on the 
ground, it suddenly rose to 163®. After <jompletely investi- 
gating every thing curious in the island, our toyagers set sail 
for Britain ; and arriving at Edinburgh in l^Tovember, imme^ 
diately proceeded to the metropolis. Of the singular caves 
of Staffii, of the island, indeed, itself, Mr. Banks, on his 
return, published a brief, but interesting, account ; as did his 
companion. Van Troil, some curious letters upon Iceland. 

This yras the last voyage in which Mr. Banks en^a^ed ; 
the remainder of his days bein^ spent in England, chieny at 
bis. seat in Lincolnshire, and his house in town; though he 
occasionally passed a short time with his friends, who were 
numerous, not only in the scientific world, but amongst 
persons of fashion and of rank. Elected a member of the 
KoyaL Society, some time previous to his voyage to th^ 
South Seas, he was a constant attendant at its meetings ; and 
during the long course of years in which he was connected 
with that institution, he contributed several interesting and 
valuable papers to its memoirs. Still ardent in the pursuit of 
science as ever he had been when he encountered such dan- 
gers in her cause, he opened and kept up an extensive 
correspondence with some of the most illustrious of the 
foreign philosophers, especially with those who had made^ 
any of the branches of natural history their more immediate 
study; and whilst his house in London, the noble library 
which be had collected there, the catalogue of which fiUea 
four octavo volumes; and a most extensive cabinet of 
whatever was curious in nature, or ingenious in ai:t, were' 
thrown open with the utmost facility of access to evety 
scientific man at home, we cannot be surprised, that both in 
England and abroad, Mr. Banks speedily became distin^ 
guished as one of the first naturalists, and mOst liberal. 
. patrons of science, of the age. His high reputation in these 
points, j^imred him> as we haVe already «nitdd> the'holiour 
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of an introduction to our late lamented hhd venerated king, 
wbo ever after his first acquaintance with his iherits as a 
uhilosophery and his character as a man, exhibited towards 
aim a partiality, as well founded as it was flattering; took 
great delight m his society; and^ on all occasions, most 
zealously promoted his interests and his views. He'particu- 
larly consulted him on the subjects of gardening and farming, 
pursuits to which he is known to have been extremely 
attached ; and would often send for him to give his advice on 
these points, keeping him in conversation upon them for 
three or four hours at a time; and walking, as he did so, in 
hift gardens, and the adjacent country, as many miles. This 
distinguished countenance was, not, we may be assured, with- 
out iU influence in advancing the subject of this menaoir to 
the presidency of the Royal Society, on the resignation of m 
John Pringle, in 1777 ; in consequence of a dispute on the 
relative merits of pointed and blunt conductors of the 
electric fluid ; when his warm adherence to the reasoning of 
Dr. Franklin upon the subject, most unaccountably exposed 
him to the marked displeasure of the royal family, and more 
especially of its then illustrious head, who unhappily either 
could not, or would not, distinguish the support of a theory 
of the American philosopher, from an approval of the senti- 
ments of the American republican, or, as his majesty ever 
held Dr. Franklin to b^ — one of the most active and deter- 
mined of the American rebels* The seat of his successor 
was far, however, from being an easy one;, for though by 
his devoted and successful pursuit of an extensive, if 
a particular department of science, he was, perhaps, as well 
Qualified for the high station to which he was elevated, as 
the distinguished physician, and medical philosopher, who 
retired from it; whilst his liberality and zeal in furthering 
the pursuits of science, and the dedication of his ample for- 
tune to these objects, gave even the advantage to his claims, 
it is not to be dissembled, that too much of favouritism and 
court influence were apparent in an election, which would 
otherwise have not only been unobjectionable, but peculiarly 
proper. It was some time, however, before the smothered 
discontent burst into a flame ; but the marked, and, therefore, 
the imprudent, preference given in the meetings of the 
society under the new president, to papers on natural history, 
heaped up additional fuel on materials already sufficiently com- 
bustible ; and in Dr. Horsley, bishop of St. David's, afterwards 
of Rochester, the malcontents, whose leaders were chiefly, if 
Bi^ entirely^ mathematicians, found a person eveiy way fitted 
1x> fire ^6 train. Underhim^thefeforefarc^arAndn^icoroai 
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opposition to the president was, comtneiiced^ and continued for 
some time^ in a spirit most unworthy the men of letters, and 
the philosophers, who engaged in it. So high^ indeed, was 
the aispute at one time carried, so warm the mnguage which 
those embarked in it employed, that at one of the meetings 
of. the society. Dr. Horsley publicly and openly asserted, 
that " Science herself had never been more signally insulted, 
than by the elevation of a mere amateur to occupy the chair 
once filled by Newton." In another speech, deUvered whilst 
the object of his merciless attack filled himself the chair^ in 
threatening a division of the society, he thiis repeated and 
enlarged upon this, indignant vituperation : '' Sir, we shall 
have one remedy in our power, if all others fail ; for we can, 
at last, secede. When that fatal hour arrives, the piresident 
will be left with his train of feeble amateur^ ; and this toy 
upon the table (pointing to the mace), the ghost of that 
society, in which Philosophy once reigned, and Newton pre- 
sided as her minister." Prei^ua to the delivery of the last 
severe philippic, the origiAal breach had been widened by the 
dismissal of Dr. Hutton, professor of mathematics in the 
Royal Military College at Woolwich, from the office of 
secretary for foreign correspondence, on a charge of neglect 
of duty, which was not substantiated, at least to the satisfac* 
tion of his friends; and. as his dismissal certainly originated 
in party feelings, it most probably had little, if any, n)unda-. 
tion in truth. The opposition party in the society, of which 
he, as one of its most eminent mathematical members, had 
been a leader, succeeded, indeed, in carrying a vote of 
thanks to him for his services. A similar, resolution was 
moved in favour of the president, but violently opposed by 
some of the leading and most eminent men in the society ; 
amongst whom Dr. Hutton, baron Maseres, and Mr. Glennie, 
distinguished theniselves by the very strong terms in which 
they expressed their dissent. In bitterness as in eloquence, 
they were, however, far excelled by the bishop of St. David's, 
who, upon this occasion, delivered a speech replete with the 
-virulent invective and unbridled indignation, of which we 
have just given a specimen. They failed, nevertheless, in their 
object ; the president, once firmly seated in the chair, could 
not be driven from it : and, in the course of a few years, by 
hid suavity of manners, liberality, and gentlemanly conduct, 
he succeeded in calming the storm, and allaying even the 
appearance of discontent. On the 29th of March, in the 
• year 1779, he altered his condition, by espousing Dorothea, 
dai^hter and coheiress of William A^estpn Hugesson, Esq., 
of Ptovim^jW the , parish of Norton, Kent ^ a lady )>y jrh^m 
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he had no issug, and who still surnves him. This nnion 
occasioned not, however, any alteration in his habits, in as 
for as the patronage of science was concerned. His house 
in Soho Square was still thrown open to her votaries, and he 
became every year more and more decidedly the centre 
round which were attracted the native philosophers of the 
country, and those whom the spirit of research brought 
hither from foreign lands. The latter, especially, always met 
with the most hospitable reception in his house, in which a 
weekly coftversazione was regularly held during the sitting of 
parliament, and of the Royal Society ; where new discoveries 
of every kind were communicated and discussed ; rare and 
curious specimens of the various productions of nature, and 
the ingenious works of art, exhibited ; and plans sug- 
gested and arranged for tlie general diffusion of scientific 
information. Then, as at all times, his unique collection of 
books and specimens, illustrative of the various branches of 
natural history, were open to the inspection of the curious in 
those departments of science, who had never any difficulty 
in procuring access to these copious and invaluable sources 
of information. 

There is one feature, however, in these scientific parties, 
which, highly useful as we admit them to be in the diffusal 
of knowledge, we should be abandoning our principles were 
we to pass it over in silence, or without the reprobation 
whicb it merits. They were uniformly held on the evening 
of the Sunday; and were regarded, there is every reason to 
suppose, by many of their attendants merely as an agreeable 
metnod of killing time, which hung heavily on their hands, 
when the law closed to their access the theatre and the opera 
house ; and the decencies of life would not permit the 
majority to finish the day, began by a formal attendance at 
church, at the card table, or the dance. But even where 
this was not the case, the subjects discussed were not of a 
nature to fulfil, but, on the contrary, directly to violate the 
command of Him who has hallowed the Saboath to himself, 
and who will one day make strict inquisition as to the 
manner in which its sacred hours have been spent. Whilst 
the titled, the learned, and the rich, spend a large portion of 
those hours in their scientific c(mversaziofie$, where any thing 
but religion is discussed; in musical parties — sacred the 
selection is called, because the name of God is taken in vain 
upon the profanest tongues ; — in riotous living, gluttonous 
feasts, arid drunken carousals ; to say nothing • of their 
crowded .gambling'houses, iand- private card-4able6> more 
seyeretly attendee^ »— it is a farce, i&iiiil Wonii^ tlifftl^ jfisMPce, lo 
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expect the reformation, of the public morals by royal, pro-^ 
clamatjoQs for the discouragement of vice, oi* societies for jita 
suppression, by the prosecution of butchers, and bakers, and 
grocers, for opening their shops, or selling their pennyworths 
of goods on the Sunday, Or the condemnation of tipplers in 
the ale-house, or loungers in the streets and the fields on 
that holy day. These things ought certainly to be looked to 
in every Christian land; but we ought not to overlook the 
weightier matters, and higher violators of the laws. 

In the year 1781, Mr. Banks was created a baronet; and 
a few years after he received at the hands of his sovereign 
two very flattering marks of his regard, in b.ei»g made a mem- 
ber of the Privy-council, and invested with the order of the 
Bath, of which he was one of the first civilian knights. 
These honours brought him into closer contact with the 
nobiiily and "the court, and he improved his increased ac- 
quaintance with the higher orders, to enrol many of their 
members in the society, at whose head he was plsdced, not, 
however, wjthout subjecting himself to an. imputation, for 
which there was, perhaps, some slight foundation, of prefer- 
ring the claims of rank and title to those of merit. In other 
ways, however, he converted his influence with the great to the 
advancement of science, whose cause, it is extremely doubts 
ful, whether he injured by introducing to the honour of an 
F.R.S. some few noblemen, ranking higher in birth than in 
science, and having more of pecuniary than .intellectual 
wealth. Thus was ibrmed, in a great measure by his insttu- 
mentality, the African Association, a society instituted for 
the purpose of encouraging researches in a quarter of the 
globe in which the discoveries made within the last twenty 
years, important certainly as they, are, have been dearly 

Purchased by the loss of Ledyard, Houghtoil, Lucas, Mu|igo 
^arke, Pedder, Ritchie, Grey, names to their country and to 
science dear. This society more immediately originated with 
a Saturday's club, meeting at the St. Albans Tavern, and of 
which, besides himself, the late earl of Galloway, the marques^ 
of Hastings, general Conway, sir Adam Ferguson, sir William 
Fordyce, Mr. Pulteney, Mr. Beaufoy, Mr. Stu?u:t;^ tjie ; late 
bishop of LlandaiF, lord Carysfort, and sir John Sinclair, 
were members, who, on the 4th of June 1788, formed them- 
selves into a society for the purpose above mentioned,^ sub- 
scribing five pounds each for three years. Sir Joseph Banka 
was on the same day elected one of the first committee of 
four; and at one of their earliest meetings, h^ introduced to 
ihemthf^ enterprising adventurer, Ledyard, then juitjreiurned 
firom. hiftjbola wd perilous attempt to cross t|b»! Ru|sia¥i 
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dominions, and Itamtschatka, on foot, for tehich ptnrpose he' 
Iifad been liberally supplied with pecuniary meanis by sir 
Joseph himself, througn whose introduction he Soon bck^ame" 
the first agent of the new association. The favourable eat 
which gOTemment would natursllly lend to a person thus 
cSohnectedy and honoured with the distinguished favour of the 
sovereign, enabled him also to render essential services to our 
colonies, into several of which, ih the West Indies, he got 
the bread fruit tree of Otaheite introduced, and it bids mir 
to surpass, both in nourishment and utility, the plantain of 
those tropical climes. The establishment of an English 
settlement in New South Wales, was owing, in a great 
measure, to the earnestness with which he urged the fitness 
of the spot for the purposes which government had in view; 
and through life, he took a deep interest in its welfare. At 
his recommendation also, the extensive shores of New*Hol- 
iJEtnd were explored with considerable advantage to the country' 
whose enterprising navigatora^ first bestowed particular atten- 
tion upon it, and to the progress of science, which first con- 
ducted his footsteps to its distant, and then unfrequented 
shores. Nor did he limit the exertion of his influence to the 
benefiting of his own country :- soon after his return fix)m 
Iceland; he made representations to the Danish government, 
in consequence of which a very material amelioration took 
place in the political and social state of the population of 
that island. In 1796, he exhibited another proof, of his 
actingy on the liberal and philosophical principle that science 
is of no country or clime, in powerfully and successfully sup- 
porting the claims of the republican govemmeht of France, 
to a collection of objects of natural history formed by Label- 
lardie,' in the expedition under D'Entrecasteaux in search 
6f La Perouse, but which had fallen into the hands of the 
English government, by whom it was honourably restored. 
T|he'zeal with which the president of the Royal Society had 
pleaded for the restoration, did not go unrewarded ; for as 
soon as the return of peace opened a communication betweetf 
the two countries, he was chosen a member of the French 
Institute, an honour the more gratifying, as he. was the first 
foreign associate elected by that body. Of this honour, sir 
Joseph Banks was not a little proud, and the very warm 
terms in which he acknowledged^ as '^ the highest and most 
enviable literary distinction which he could possibly attain," 
his election as an associate of what he termed ' " the first 
Uterary soci^ in the world,'' gave great ofience to some 
of the mwibers of the Royal Society, and;eimi to his 
royal patttm himself; to whom neither*:^ Tepubfi^^ 
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appellation of citizens, with which the president's letter 
ia commenced and concluded, nor the esteem which be 
professes in it to have entertained for the French nation^ 
^ even during the most frightful convulsions of her most 
terrible revolution," were phrases likely to be peculiarly grati- 
fying. His old inveterate opponent, oishop Horsley, gladly 
availed himself of what might fairly be considered an excess 
of gratitude, to address, under the signature Miso-Grallus, 
to the new associate of the institute, a letter, at any rate, not 
remarkable for its mildness, as in it he accused him of servi- ^ 
lity, disloyalty, irreligion, and falsehood ; and characterised 
the institute, into which he was so proud of being admitted, 
as an embryo exotic academy of robbers and revolutionary 

Ihilosophers. The ferment, however, soon subsided, and sir 
oseph Banks continued, without further interruption, to the 
period his death, his liberal patronage of every plan for the 
promotion of science, and the improvement of his countrymen. 
Of the board of agriculture^ he was a zealous member ; 
and so attentive was he to the objects for which that board 
was framed, and so well skilled in them, that his late majesty 
intrusted him with the chief management of his favourite 
breed of Merino sheep. By the drainage of the fens in 
Lincolnshire, which he very- warmly promoted, he doubled 
the value of his estates in that county; and he was so much 
of a practical agriculturist, as to be enabled, soon after the 
great scarcity of 1801, to write a very sensible pamphlet on 
the cause and prevention of blight in wheat, to which that 
scarcity was mainly attributed. In 1804, he was very active 
in forming the Horticultural Society, to whose transactions 
he was a contributor of several papers, explanatory of hi§ 
mode of cultivating several scarce but useful productions, 
particularly the American cranberry, the paper upon which, 
in the first volume of their Memoirs, gives an interesting 
•description of the garden and orchard at his sub-urban villa 
of Spring Grove, on Sraallberry Green, a country residence 
-which he took on lease about the time of his marriage, as 
a convenient retreat, now that unremitting attention to the 
duties of his station would not permit his spending much 
time at his distant seat in Lincolnshire. He proposed, also, 
to conduct at this place his horticultural experiments, with 
more convenience to himself and advantage to the public. 
For thirty years, he also employed, at his own expense, 
a draughtsman, whose sole business it was to make sketches 
and finish^ drawings of all new plants that ipp^^ted their 
flowers ^^4w^ ^^ ^^ royal gardens at K wi| lMpd this 
artist i^i^^^iBo^d in this employment, on a ipkiy»' lefib 
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as a legacy m his will, of ;6300. per annum. To the Caledo- 
nian Horticultural Society he Was also a valuable contributor, 
by his purse, his influence, and his pen. 

During the latter years of a life thus assiduously demoted 
to the service of science, the subject of this memoir suffered 
severely from the gout, whose paroxysms were for a while 
relieved by a recourse to the celebrated Eau Medicinale, 
but which soon failed in its effects. Ginger, in large quan- 
tities, had previously been resorted to for some years, until, 
to use his own phrase, he *' had fairly exhausted all its 
virtues.*' His life was now speedily exhausting, though he 
continued to exist for some time^ with a body nearly bent to 
the gr6und, and so tortured by disease, that he could take no 
exercise at Jiome but in a Bath-chair, and was carried to his 
coach on a cushion suspended by strings, supported by two 
footmen. From this undesirable state of existence, be was 
released by death, at his house in Soho Square, on 'the 9tb of 
May, 1820, having attained ^e eighty-first year of his age. 

!By his will, he has left his library and valuable collections 
in natural history to the British Museum, after the death of 
his present librarian, Robert Brown, Esq., to whom he gave 
the use of them for life, together with an annuity of £200., 
subject to the conditions of his making the library bis diief 
place of study; assisting in the superintendance of the royal 
botanical gardens at Kew ; making London his principal 
residence ; and undertaking no new charge that might otbei^ 
wise employ his time. Dying without issue, he willed his 
estates, after the death of lady Banks, to the hon. James 
Hamilton Stanhope; sir Henry Hawley, and sir Edward 
KnatchbuU, Baronets, distant relatives of his own, or of his 
wife. His personal property was sworn to be under ^40,000. 
in value. 

In his earlier days, sir Joseph Banks exhibited a manly 
form ; he was tall and well built, with a countenance ex- 
pressive of dignity and intelligence,, and an eye that beamed 
with kindness. His manners were courteous, frank, en- 
gaging, unaffected; his conversation was replete with in- 
Btruotiooi^^tlnthout levity, yet sufficiently vivacious. His in- 
formation was extensive, and he knew how to use it to 
advantage. In private life .his character was highly respect- 
able ; his charity was diffusive, and his condescension great. 
We fear, however, that he waa. too much linked in witn the 
disciples <rf',the new school of philosophy, to have known as 
mucn as liquid wish him to have known of vimpbristianity* 

A l^MM|p)scription has lately been set|^g|y£lt to erect 
a st^tiiimrDis memory in the British M 
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In pursuance of the promise contained in our last, we 
now resume the Rev. Ward Stafford's interesting address, at 
that portion of it which must be peculiarly interesting to 
Englishmen, inasmuch as it relates to seamen, for wnose 
spiritual and moral improvement, we rejoice to know, that so 
much has lately been done, and is still doing, amongst us : — 

** But there is another class of the destitute, whom it it more 
difficult to supply. I refer particularly to our seamen, who, in 
consequence of their character and circumstances, have been re* 
garded as almost beyond the reach of hope. The principal diffi* 
culty arises from their having no permanent place of residence. 
ShouM any particular number of them unite together, and establidi 
a school, or erect a church, or should this^ be done for them by 
their friends, who live on shore, they could not enjoy the benefit; 
Their- employment obliges them soon to be at the distance of 
hundreds, and, perhaps, thousands of miles. They are constantly 
moWng in. different directions, jCXMUtantly changing associates. 
While at sea they are in such sidall companies, that they cannot 
ordinarily either supply themselveiS with a preached Gospel, or be 
supplied by their employers. Even in the Millennium we cannot 
suppose that the Gospel will, to any great extent, be preached oa 
the ocean. This renders it indispensable, that the principal atten« 
tion should be paid to them while in port. God had kindly 
adapted the dispensations of his grace to the condition of y# 
(O'eatures. At sea they do not need the same attention. They 
are then removed from many of those temptations to which they 
are exposed while on shore. Considering, therefore, their cha^ 
racter and circumstances, it is evident, that the means of graod 
with which they are supplied must, in a sense, be eommofi ptH^ 
perty, to which all seamen shall have an equal claim* In otder ia 
their improvement and salvation, it is proposed— 

** First, That in every sea-port there should be a marine school^ 
by which seamen may be instructed in reading, writm|»|^Mimetioi 
geography, navigation, and other branches of learii^MB.-Btrangd 
as it may seem, a large number of them are unable tO^Kd. TMl 
>s not, however, generally the case in respect of those who come 
from parts of the country, and of the world, where particulat 
attention i3 paid to the education of the rising generation. Bui 
seamen are from all parts of the country^ and from all parts of the 
world. Thoiigh their stay in a single port, at one ^^^is but 
|(]bprt; y^tif^iifi tin^e which thipy spend, in all ^^iWmg^ 
enter, is IMM^^^'^^* ^^ ^ esti^mJiSli^ tbft^ .^b^Bl|[lR PdSl 
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one-fourth part of the year, or three months out of twelve. During 
a considerable part of this time they are wholly unemployed. Were 
schools established, and proper efforts made to interest them in the 
subject, we believe they would gladly embrace the opportunity. 
Those who needed it would soon learn to read, while the more 
enterprising would wish to attend to other branches, particularly to 
navigation, if for no other reason, that they might be promoted 
to higher stations. Were they thus instructed on the land, they 
might, by the aid of books, and their more knowing companions, 
pursue their studies while at sea. Observations on the manner in 
which a school of this description should be conducted, must be 
omitted. A library also should be connected with the school. 
Most seamen are destitute, not only of the Bible, but of all other 
books. Many who have carried books to sea with them have lost 
them, by shipwreck, or in some other way. Were a library esta- 
blished, to which seamen, under proper restrictions, could have 
access, numbers would employ, at least, a part of their time in 
reading. If by these, and other means, they can be furbished 
with employment >^'hile in port, much towards their reformation 
will be accomplished; for we are confident, that the want of 
employment is one great reason why so many of them resort to 
haunts of vice. 

" Secondly, As another means of benefiting our seamen, Bible 
societies should be established, of which they shall be the active 
members. Every person acquainted with their moral state knows, 
that most of them are destitute of the Bible; and that those who 
are not destitute, are supplied in a manner by no means the best 
Human nature is such, that it is almost impossible, that a seaman 
should take the same interest in the Bible where he has it in 
common with a whole crew, compared with what he would, pro- 
vided he had a copy of his own, obtained by his own indus^try, and 
from his own society. By means of such a society, a record also 
may be kept, and testimonials may be given, which will gain theoi 
employment in preference to the profligate. As the Bible is 
almost the only means of instruction with which they can be sup- 
plied when out of port, we trust that they will not be permitted to 
leave our shores without this compass, this pole star, to direct 
them to the haven of eternal rest *. If it be important, that their 
minds shpuld be enlightened by human knowledge, and that the 
Bible shoiM. be put into their hands, it is still more important, 
that the G«ipel should be preached to them. In what manner can 
it be done? In answer to this inquiry, which has occasioned 
great and tender solicitude in the minds of some, who have 
thought of seamen, who have wept over them, and prayed for 
them, it is proposed, 

* Sinod tlvb report was read, a marine Bible society has been organized, 
and tbv^diject discussed more at large in the addressiSi'UrdlBrchants aod 
nMKtert qfinsseU, and to seamen, which are before thai] 
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** Thirdly,^ That in large sea-ports churches be erected expressly 
for their accommodation. This, it is conceived, is the only way in 
which they can extensively enjoy a preached Gospel. It is said, 
that they may be accommodated in other churches, and in them 
may hear the Gospel. In answer to this, it may be observed, in 
the first place, that there is no provision for them. The few seats 
which are not occupied by private families, are occupied by the 
poor, whom we always have with us. No provision whatever has 
been made for seamen, as a class of men by themselves. They 
have been forgotten, or entirely neglected. But, in the second 
place, were provision made for them in our churches, it would not 
remove the difficulty. They regard themselves, and they are 
regarded by others, as an entirely separate class of the community. 
They do not mingle with other people. Their very mode of life 
excludes them from all society, except that of their companions. 
With them they necessarily and exclusively associate while at 
sea. When in port they have no other acquaintance, and 
have but little occasion or inducement to form any, except 
it be that which, though very limited in its duration, is ex- 
tremely pernicious in its consequences. They have no places 
of resort, except those which frequently become the grave of 
their property, their morals, their happiness, and their souls. 
'I'hey are most of the time 8bra|^ers in a strange place. As 
they have generally become jHK^ in consequence of being 
neglected, and as no distinctioirTO made between the sober and 
the profligate, they are strangers whom all feel at liberty to 
despise. Those of them who are respectable, and such there are, 
notwithstanding all the disadvantages under which they labour, 
have a high sense of propriety, and will not be guilty of intrusion : 
hence they have a natural aversion to enter our churches. Another 
barrier is their dress. Their dress is almost universally diffeirent 
from that of other people. When they enter a church, they are 
known and marked as sailors ; they attract the notice of no small 
part of the congregation ; and most of them would sooner face the 
cannon's mouth than that thoughtless, supercilious gaze^ which 
betrays equally a want of civility to the stranger, and of reverence 
in the house of God. Many have told me, with strong emotions, 
that they supposed people thought they went to church to mock at 
religion, or from some other improper motive. There is another 
reason why they do not more frequently go to church, -^t'is a fact, 
and one at the recital of which the persons concerned ought to 
blush, that they have been turned out of our churches when they 
have entered! They have received no invitation to take seats* — 
the pews have been closed against them — and they, in some cases, 

• This we can easily conceive to be the case in our English churches ; 
but, we believe, that the latter part of the sentence can have no applica- 
tion on thiiMUe the Atlantic. — Edit. 
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have b^en informed, that (here wa9 no room for sailors^ Soeh was 
not the manner in which they were treated by the Bon of God« 
Qn account of this treatment, many have not been to church for 
years. When one is thus treated, it influences a whole circle of 
his companions: consecjuencly, seamen are impressed with the 
idea, that there is no room for them in our churches, and that 
their presence is not desired. By the testimony of masters of 
vessels, and sailors themselves, this impression is almost universal. 
This is the reason which they generally assign for not attending 
public worship. Will it be said, that this impression may be 
removed by making provision for them, and inviting them to 
attend? Su|^ose, that in every church in the city, there was 
provision for a certain number of seamen, so (hat in all the 
chunehes^ all the seamen who come to the port might be accom- 
iBodated ; how could tliey be distributed according to the provision 
made an each church ? I'hey are strangers ; they usually remain 
in port but a very short time. Should they he disposed to go at 
all, under such circumstances, the probability is, that most of 
tinem would go to but few places. They love to be together, they 
go to church in companies. In this case, a part of them would 
find no acocnnroodation. They might spend a considerable portion 
of the time of divine service in wandering from one place to 
another. Should they enter % church, and not find a seat, they 
would he mortifi^d. These apj|p|prations, with the fact, that they 
have a strong reluctance to ^T^ a church to which others resort, 
«M>t|ld effectually close against them the doors of the sanctuary. 
Bat such provision is not made for them; and we confidently 
^sert, that it will not be made, till that day when all shall feel, 
and love, and act as brethren. Further, it is the opinion of a large 
number of masters of vessels and seamen, who have been consulted 
during the past year, not only in Ihis, but in s^sie other ports, that 
this is the only way in wnich the Gk)$pel can be effectually 
preached to seamen. Almost every individual, to whom it has 
been made known, has appeared highly gratified with die {^an, 
and expressed a strong desire thai it might go into effect. The 
plan has received ^e approbation, not only of sea£auripg people, 
Jnit of a eonsiderable number of respectable merchants, clergymen, 
and others. Were it known to seamen, that, whenever they entered 
a large sea^port, they would find a church, many would be induced 
jto attend, 1i^ Ihe influence of early education, by curiosity, a desire 
to see their oempanions, and to be like other people, or the pride 
which they would take in an institution of their own. Though 
drawn by sueh motives, the preaching of the Gospel might, never* 
M^eless, become to them ' the wisdom of God, and the power of 
God unto salvation.' Many, we trust, would be influenced by 
higher ipotives ; a desire to worship God in obedience to his com- 
m^d, to bear the glad tidings of salvation, and feam.^^ way, tp 
heaven. i^^ 
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" The expefise of dtich dn estaf)llshtnent would, at fiwf, be coii-' 
8iderablei« But i;^h6n ^e (♦ortsklier th* larmbfer of iSeamen, atnd 
therir niipfiralleled liberality, we t^tmot doubt that they would, in 
the end, amply support, by their contributions, the pi'eaching of 
the Gospel. When We take into view the importance of the st(bject 
In all its relations, and the interest * which has already been mani- 
fested, we behete that the time is not far distant, when in every 
larg^e sea-port, the sanctuary will unfold its doors, and welcome to 
its blessings out bre^ren> ' Who go down to the se^ iH ships, who 
do business in great waters f that, as they ' see the wotrders' of 
the Lord * in the deep,' th<*y may, in his earthly courts, behold th^ 
greater wonders of redeeming love. 

** Btit all human efiforts for the salvation of the dentitute wQl h& 
of no avail without the blessing of God. Means in themselves ard 
powerless. In a field like this, ' a Paul may plant, and an Apollos 
water/ in vain : God alone can give the increase — God alone can 
raise to spiritual life these n^filtitudes, who are * dead in trespasser 
and sins/ We mention, therefore, as an indispensable requisite to 
the accompllshffient of thi9 work — 

" 6. Continual aItd earned prayer to Gon. From whai 
God has revealed in his word, as well as from^ his dealings with hh 
church, we have reason to believe, that prayet is the great me- 
dium, through which the infkiemges of the Holy Spirit descends 
Though ^ the Lord promises t0«HI tiie ruined places, and plant 
that which was desolate,^ he asnKs us that he ' will be inquired 
of by the house of Israel to do it for them.' With the commands 
«f God on this subject, every Christian must be familiar. On the 
ptecious promises which he has made U) support and encourage 
his people in their labours, and which are scattered throughbUt the 
sacred pages, as glowing gems in the midst of others of inferior 
lustre, all must have dwelt with peculiar delight — with lively 
emotiond of hope andjoy. It is our Saviour who hath said^ * That 
if two of you shall agree on earth, as touching any thing that they 
shall ask, it shall be done for them of my Father who is in 
heaven.' It is he who has assured hid people, that their heavenly 
Father is more ready to give the Holy Spirit to them that ask him, 
than parents are to give good gifts to their children. The examples 
of Mosesy of Abraham, of Jacob, of David^ of Daniel, and of & 
host of ancient worthies, urge and encourage us to the pegrformam^ 
of this duty.' Though Christ ' spake as never man spake' -^ 
though he had power to turn the * hearts of the childi^n of men, 
even s» the rivers of waters are turned,' he did not neglect to 
pray ; he did not think of accomplishing his work without prayer. 
Oh that consecrated mount, by the devoted city of Jerusalem, he 

• " A subscription for a seamen's church was. Sometime ag^, opened in 
this city. Mow much has been sabscribed k is not in niy power to state * 
•iibu^,> bowevei^i to josl^ the belief that such a church Will be erected.^ 
This expectation has since been realized. — Edit, ' 
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spent whole nights in holy wrestling with his Father. In this, as 
in other things, he has left us an example, that we should follow 
his steps. The efficacy of prayer is strikingly illustrated in the 
case of the disciples, soon after they had beheld their divine 
Master ascend into heaven. From Olivet, they returned into the 
city; * they went up into an upper room,' and there they * all 
continued with one accord in prayer and supplication, with the 
women, and Mary, the mother of Jesus, and with his brethren.' 
Immediately after this, Peter goes out, and preaches to the 
hardened Jews. The windows of heaven are opened ; the influences 
of the Spirit descend — in a single day, thousands are converted, 
and added to the church. Similar has been the effect of prayer in 
every age. Never, I believe, have we, as a society, or in smaller 
companies, set apart a season for prayer, which has not been 
followed by more or less of the operations of the Holy Spirit; 
some have been awakened; serious impressions, which haV^ been 
previously made on the minds of others, have been deepened, and 
individuals have been brought into the kingdom of Christ. * The 
Lord is not slack concerning his promise, as some men count 
slackness.* Let us, like the disciples, continue in prayer; let us 
also, like them, he of one accord. Respecting union in prayer, we 
have much reason to be encouraged. Our brethren, in other 
places, unite their prayers with ours, on occasions like this *. Let 
iis, then, be deeply impressed |||th the sentiment, that the work 
in which we are engaged is i^work of God; that without his 
blessing it can never be accomplished. Let us remember, that it 
is in our closets that we are to gird on the armour — that it is 
there we must gain strength to wield the weapoiis, to fight the 
battles of the Lord: 

' Satan trembles when he sees 
The weakest saint upon his knees.* 

If we can engage God to be with us, we need not fear.' * More 
are they that are with us, than they that are against us.* Though 
the enemy should come in like a flood, * the Lord will lift up a 
standard against hip.' Before we, in any way, engage in this 
holy warfare; especially before we visit the habitations of the poor 
and vicious, let us, with our Bibles and tracts, retire to our closets, 
and there endeavour to gain some idea of the magnitude of the 
work — of the wretched state of those whom we are about to visit; 
and, in view of their present misery, and that to which they are 
approaching — in view of that great day, when we shall meet them 
at the bar of God — and In view* of our own insufficiency, let us lift 

• * *' The societies which have been formed for the same object in Boston 
iand in Charlestown, Mass., and it is believed, the one in Charleston, S. C. 
have their quarterly pniyer meetings on the same day with the society in 
New- York. Should other societies be formed, it is hoped that the prayers 
of all will, at the same time, ascend as incense, and mingle before the 
throne." . . • - 
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up our hearts to God for his Spirit to prepare the way before 
us, and render the means effectual. There let rivers of waters run 
down, because of the slain of the daughter of God's people— there 
let us mourn over the ravages of sin, the desolations of Zion; 
and while we look around upon the slain, and ask, with heartfelt 
solicitude, 

' And can these mouldVIng corpses live. 
And can these perished bones revive ?' 

let us, with holy importunate resignation, exclaim : — 

* That, mighty God, to thee is known, 
That mighty work is all thiue own. 

* — if thy Spirit deign to breathy. 

Life spreads through all the realms of death, 
Dry bones obey thy powerful voice, 
They move, they waken, they rejoice.' " 

With this important admonition, equally applicable to 
English as to American Christians, we must, however, again 
quit for a while this interesting stranger, in order to lay before 
our readers extracts from a variety of communications, with 
which our transatlantic friends and coi'respondents have 
furnished us since the appearance of our last Number. Apd 
we would first advert to the , proceedings of the General 
Association, held at Colchester, in June of the last year, 
from whose minutes we extract the following resolutions; as 
honorable to the ecclesiastical body by which they were 
passed, as they will, we doubt not, appear singular to most 
of our readers, as little familiar as we confess ourselves to be 
with the proceedings and deliberations of such assemblies : — 

" The Rev. Messrs. Taylor and Hewitt were appointed a com- 
mittee, to devise means for the suppression of the intemperate use 
of ardent spirits. The committee reported the following resolu- 
tions, which were adopted : — 

*' 1. That one minister in each district association be appointe4 
an agent to collect information, within his limits, on th^ subject of 
the intemperate use of ardent spirits; and to communicate the 
same to the committee named in the next resolve. 

" 2. That the Rev. Messrs. N. W. Taylor, N. Hewitt, and 
C. A.. Goodrich, be a committee, to present to the agents the 
several topics on whiqh information is desired; to receive such 
information; and make report to the General Association, at their 
next annual meetipg. 

** Fated, That this association view, with pleasure and approba- 
tion, the efforts which have been made, by benevolent individuals 
and peace societies, in this country, and in Europe, to lead Chris- 
tians to a consideration of the real spirit of their holy religion, and 
of their true interests on this important subject." [pp. 6, 7.] 
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In the same spirit they remark, in their report on the 
state of religion : — 

'^ The General Association have still to mourn, in many in- 
stances, the intemperate use of spirituous liquors ; and an increasing 
disposition among many to violate, and in others to tolerate the 
violation of the Lord's day ; and other vices, which threaten the 
best interests of civil society." [p. 22.] 

We wish that the same evils were less prevalent on this 
side the Atlantic, and that more trouble were taken to point 
out, and to correct them. Conceiving also that they have a 
like general application to the present state of religion, 
religious controversy, and philanthropic exertion, in Eng- 
land as in America, we extract for the entertainment, and, 
we hope, it may prove for the edification of our readers, the 
following useful admonition, contained in the pastoral ad- 
dress of the General Association of Massachusetts, as- 
sembled at Beverley, June 27, 1820: — 

" We feel ourselves obliged most solemnly to warn you against 
the influence of those fashionable errors, which, as they are specious 
iii their pretensions, accommodated to the pride and indolence of 
the heart, insidious in their progress, and paralyzing in their effects,- 
threaten, in modes extremely various, and many of them perhaps 
unsuspected, your faith, your purity, and your happiness. In the 
neighbourhood of enemies of the Oospel, in whose affability, boasted 
liberality, and hieh claims to literary distinction, you find much to 
divert your eye from the corrupt mass of their principles, you are 
liable to lose, by degrees, that keen and vigilant perception of the 
value of truth, without which, evangelical doctrines can have no 
fixed hold on the understanding, the conscience, or the affections. 
It is thus, we doubt not, that many orthodox men, and orthodox 
churches, have been carried, by imperceptible gradations, from the 
firm basis of scriptural Christianity, to that deceitful ground, where 
every step is hazard, where confidence perpetually yields to distrust, 
and where the hopes of a religion for sinners, are dissipated and 
forgotten, andidst the enchantments of a visionary pnilosophy. 
Were not the taskN invidious, we might itlustFate this observation 
by examples; — we might point you to individuals, and to congre- 
gations, over who^e ruins Piety now weeps, as she remembers the 
glory whence they have fallen. With these instances before you, 
you will not think us too apprehensive, or too importunate, when 
we press upon your solemn attention, the injunctions of inspiration 
to stedfastness in the faith, and its warnings against apostacy. 
* Buy the truth, and sell it not. — Be not carried about with divers 
and strange doctrines; for it is a good thing that the heart be 
established with grace. — Earnestly contend for the faith which was 
oiice delivered to the saints. — If any man draw back, my soul shall 
have no pleasure in him.' 
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"Forget not, however, the perilous tendency of religious coritro- 
versy on the temper of beings, who, though they may be upright in. 
their general design, are yet far from perfection, and whose zeal 
for the honour of God may be debased by earthly mixtures, as well- 
as more directly counteracted by the cautious policy of a spuriour 
and temporising prudence. It is an attainment much too rare^^ 
though certainly of very great importance, to combine, in equal' 
proportions, a detestation of error, with pity for its propagators, 
and an unyielding tone of vindication, with such meekness and- 
hambleness of mind, as shall repel at once the slightest suspicion 
of personal, or party feelings. Easy indeed, it may be, in this polite 
age, to select such phrases, as shall add poignancy to sarcasm and: 
contempt, by arraying. them in the, borrowed forms of gentleness- 
and candour; but to avoid actual asperity, is no less difficult now, 
than it was in other times, when the decencies and refinements of 
polished society imposed no restraints on the cogency, or the pas- 
sions of debate. While, therefore, we would warn you against that 
indifference to truth, which claims the praise of charity, we would- 
at the same time remind you, that genuine kindness to the opposer» 
of the doctrines you profess, will serve as effectually to recommend 
them, as to secure your own happiness. ' The servant of the Lord 
must not strive, but be gentle unto all men. — In meekness instruct- 
ing those that oppose themselves, if God peradventure will give 
them repentance to the acknowledging of the truth. — Let all bitter- 
ness, and wrath, and anger, and clamour, and evil speaking, be put 
away from you, with all malice.' By the spirit of controversy, yoifc 
may be led to lay an undue stress on a profession of soundness in 
the faith, disconnected from those fruits in the life, which prove its 
genuineness and importance. The peculiar doctrines of the Gospel 
are, in their nature, eminently practical, and it is because they are 
so, that they appear with such prominence in the word of God, and 
have engaged in their support the wisest and the best men of all 
ages. Yet there is danger, in the heat of disputation, of overlooking 
the grand circumstance, which makes them worth defending ; of 
satisfying ourselves with ' the form of sound words;' and of even 
regarding a scriptural creed as the highest, if not the only, evidence 
of piety. This is an evil, of which we, as well as the churches of 
okler countries, have had too much reason to complain ; and it is 
surely time, not only that we had waked to a conviction of its mag- 
nitude, but that we had exerted ourselves in pursuit of an antidote* 

" By the writings of some of our ablest divines, ^whose souls now 
rest with God^ we have been guarded against Antinomianism in its 
grosser forms ; and few can be found, who would maintain a theory 
of religion, directly subversive of holiness. Since, however, the 
best notions in the head cannot, of themselves, correct the errors of 
the heart, it becomes us seriously to inquire, whether that opposi^ 
tion to the strictness of obedience, which gave birth to the specula-^ 
tionS of Agricola, does not manifest itself among us under moi^ 
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specious pretexts'. Have we not reason for the fear, that, in some 
cases, enmity to the obligations of morality, seeks, with a strange 
inconsistency, to conceal itself behind the mask of devoted attach- 
ment to the truth, and even of zeal for that inward experience, 
which, when genuine, cannot fail to extend its influence to the 
whole system of human conduct? How otherwise can we account 
for the paradoxical union, too often observed, between the most 
evangelical sentiments, and a neglect of social duties ; between a 
conversation the most spiritual, and habits the most worldly; 
between the most fervent prayers for the propagation of the Gospel, 
and a parsimonious withholding of all pecuniary aid for the advance- 
ment of the Redeemer's kingdom ? Among the professed friends of 
vital godliness, we are justified in looking for whatsoever is amiable 
in the intercourses of private life, and magnanimous in public spirit, 
as well as for firmness in religious principle, and eminence in the 
exercises of devotion. 

" In this apostate world, it has been too generally true, that 
every event propitious to Zion, has been attended with circum- 
stances, which, through the operation of corrupt human passions, 
have had an opposite tendency ; and the remark is, we fear, not 
wholly inapplicable to the grand impulse, given in our day, by the 
Providence and Spirit of God, to the labours of Christian philan- 
thropy. The present, we justly say, is the era of benevolence ; and 
in our admiration of the glories which invest it, we feel a kind of 
revolting from the contemplation of evils, either apprehended, or 
Actually witnessed, in a state of the world so consoling to the bosom 
of charity. Our regard to your welfare, brethren, is, however, too 
sincere, to permit us to pass over them in silence. Without duly 
reflecting on the difficulties to be encountered, in the great work 
of evangelizing all nations, you are liable to be discouraged in 
well-doing, from a want of immediate success, equal to your 
wishes, and to the view you may entertain of the means which 
have already been employed. To guard you against a relaxation 
of your efforts, it is only necessary that your ears should be open 
to the command of God, enjoining upon you unwearied perseverance ; 
and your eyes steadily .directed to those promises, which insure the 
eventual triumph of the Gospel over all the false religions of man- 
kind. Reverencing his authority, believing his word, you will never 
grow irresolute ; you will wait in hope for a rich return of your 
liberalities and your prayers ; and you will hail the least tokens of 
his favour with more than the joy of harvest.- It is truly to be 
lamented, that any exhortations upon this subject should now be 
tiece«5sary. It may well cause our tears to flow, that, after the 
slumber of centuries, the church should still need excitement to 
redeem her lost honour; and that any who have come up to the 
siege of Jericho, should be disheartened, or alarmed, because the 
wall has not been overthrown, and the city surrendered, on the first 
bounding of the. trumpets. We are not afraid, indeed, that the 
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work will cease. It is of God, and it must prevail. But what must 
be the shame of those who desert it ! and how will their defectiou^ 
give occasion for the enemies of our Lord to blaspheme ! 

" To the cause in which you are engaged, and especially to 
yourselves, the purity of your motives is important beyond expres- 
sion ; and to this point you should direct your utmost vigilance. 
Popularity, party, the influence of great names, the grandeur of 
operations, uniting the talents, learning, and piety of many thou- 
sands in every district of Christendom, and extending to every 
region of the globe, — may be sufficient to inflame that heart, which 
the fires of the altar could not penetrate, and to open those hands, 
the rigid fibres of which had resisted; to the last) all the holy 
violence of charity. Such is human nature ; and it need not sur- 
prise you, that, among the contributors to benevolent objects, there 
are some, whose private deportment is utterly at variance with their 
more public acts, and whose worldly compliances, to say nothing 
more, brand their most splendid beneficence with the character of 
hypocrisy. 'Ihese corrupt principles, even where they are not 
supreme, may be insensibly blended with higher considerations, 
and vitiate actions, which had otherwise been entitled to uiimingled 
applause. Let your purpose then be single; and remember that 
your services will be approved in Heaven, only in proportion to the 
disinterestedness by which they are performed. This strict regard 
to your motives is requisite to preserve you, on the one hand, from 
unreasonable despondency under embarrassments, and the failure 
of your hopes; and, on the other, from the risings of that pride, 
which, attributing to itself the glory of success, provokes the frown 
of the Almighty upon all its enterprises. He will have the entire 
praise of every good work ;. and, to inculcate upon us this salutary 
lesson, he frequently interposes, to confound those designs, which 
are formed in dependance on human strength. It is a serious 
question, whether the declension, which commonly succeeds a 
revival of religion, may not, in most instances, be ascribed to, his 
rebuke on the vanity of his children, gathering confidence in them- 
selves, by what should forever Immble them, — his manifest and 
long continued blessing on their exertions. Where the Spirit 
operates, means are, of course, efficacious ; and we are so disposed 
to rest in these, that much too frequently^ we overlook that divine 
agency, which gives them all their power to sanctify and to save. 
They who bear a part in the benevolent operations of this period, 
should beware, that they do not estimate too highly their labours 
and their alms, as proofs of their personal religion. We have said 
that other sentiments than those of piety may make yon the patrons 
of public institutions; and we must add, that all the pomp of 
munificence, toils the most oppressive, and sacrifices the most 
costly, disjoined from a life of humble faith, of penitence, and of 
prayer, are so far from gaining, the approbation of God, that they 
are, in his sight, but.' sounding brass, or' a tinkling cymbal.* Err 
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not, we beseech yoUy on a point so fuiidatnenta] to your happiMHS^ 
here and hereafter. Take heed, that your hearts be fight with God. 
' If any man be in Christ, he is a new creature; old things are 
passed away ; behold, all things are become new/ Coltivate the 
religion of the closet; and live in the blessedness of cointtmoiorr 
with HIM, who is, in all generations, tl^e hope and the refifge of his^ 
fansomed people. With subdued affections, and heavenly views^ 
exhibit in your daily conduct, the purity, tempetance^ josticer tneel&> 
nesSy gentleness, and long suffering of the Christian dkaracter^ 
Thus will you convince the world, that, whether you %vref or pray 
for the promotion of the kingdom of peace, yon are sincere; and 
that the hopes which animate you are divine. You will thus be 
prepared for Uie most difficult duties, and the severest trials in file« 
by your order and discipline, you will become terrible to yoat 
tnemies as an army with banners ; and, by the divine inrftnences 
attending your efforts, you may anticipate the speedy introduction 
of that predicted day, when the ways of Zion shall no longer mourn, 
when all who hear the Gospel shall joyfully bow to its airthority, 
and when the sound of its mercy, mingled with the songs of diseU'* 
thralled nations, shall roll over every land* Live Hke Christians^ 
brethren, and your conflicts will soon be over; death will close 
for ever the period of your sufferings, and grace will exalt you to 
those seats in glory, from which you will behold, with ineffable 
rapture, the advances of millennial brightness on these dark abodes 
of mortality, and exult in the delightful, unalloyed assurance of an 
eternal union, in the presence of your Saviour, with the cotmtless 
myriadS; out of every kindred and tribe, redeemed by his blood, and 
justified by his righteousness" [pp. 20*— 26.) 

From the Annual '* Narrative of the State of Religion, 
within the bounds of the General Assen^bly of the Presby- 
terian Church; and of the General Associations of Connec- 
ticut, Massachusetts, and New Hampshire, daring the last 
year," we are happy in being able to extract the following en* 
couraging account of the state of the Presbyterian Churches 
in the United States, and of the Congregational Churches 
connected with its General Assembly, in three important 
states of the Union : — 

*' The General Assembly have now under their cave sixty-two 
Presbyteries ; fifty of which have sent up annual reports of thirteea 
hundred churches within their respective bounds. Wilth the sub- 
jects of those reports our churches are already familnur. The 
interest, therefore, which these subjects will excite, can be derived 
only from the charms which the providence and the graee of God 
may from time to time throw around them. The Lord Jesus Christ) 
the only begotten, the beloved and co-equal Son of Gody has,^ in 
every age, had a church upon earth. T^ existence of that ckuvch 
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commeQced with th^ promise, that * the seed of the womar> should 
bruise the serpent's bead/ It has since subsisted amid the rag^ 
and persecution of surrounding enemies ; and, in spite of the power 
^id policy of hell, will subsist till the end of time ; when its visible 
and militant state will be succeeded by a triumphant state in glory. 
That church has not, indeed, in every age, been alike visible and 
prosperous, Sometimes it has been confined to a particular family, 
9od at. others to a particular nation. Sometimes it has been hid 
like a grain of mustard-seed in the earth ; and at others, it has 
beej) comparatively a great tree, under whose shadow immortal 
90UI9 have found security and peace. But amidst all the vicissi-' 
tud€S it has experienced, it has increased, and will increase until 
its borders shall be the borders of the earth: it has shone, and will 
^ine more and more, unto the perfect day. These remarks are 
illustrated and verified in the reports which the Assembly have 
received for the past year ; a summary account of which they hereby 
transmit to the churches under their care. We have much Ajo lament ^ 
but more to present as subjects of congratulation and praise. 

" The sources of lamentation to which some of the Presbyterial 
reports direct us, are errors in doctrine and morals ; neglect of the 
duties offamify and social prayer ; coldness and indifierence on the 
part qf professing Christians ; and the want of labourers in the 
gospel vineyard. In some of our bounds, exertions are making, 
with a zeal worthy of a better cause, to propagate a modification of 
infidelity under the name of Unitarianism or Socinianism ; and as 
there is an aptitude of the human heart to entertain the grossest 
errors, we regard it as an imperious duty to warn our congregations 
fli^inst every attempt to bring to their notiee such doctrines a.9 
deny the Liord who bought them. Immor^ties in practice, have 
jiaturally, in many places, flowed from error in doctrine. The 
intemperate use of ardent liquors, and the profanation of the Lord's 
day, are particularly mentioned, as too prevalent among those 
whom the * grace of God teaches, that, denying ungodliness and 
worldly lusts, they should live soberly, righteously and godly/ 
Professing Christians have, Jn too many instances, manifested ^ 
lukewarmness, utterly inconsistent with their profession, and the 
obligations they are under to Him who has loved them and given 
himself for them. Regardless of the awful imprecation, < Pour thy 
fury upon the families that call not on thy name,' they have omitted 
to bend before the family altar, and offer their morning ajid even- 
ing sacrifices; and as if they questioned the justness of the requisL- 
Aion, ' For all these things I will be inquired of by the house of 
Israel to do it for them/ they have kept aloof from the meetings of 
social prayer, and neglected to present their united supplications 
for a blessing on themselves, and on the whole Israel of God. The ^ 
complaints of several of the Presbyteries, of the want of a sufficient 
.number of labourers in the Gospel vineyard, have been truly affect- 
ing. Entire districts <;^ country to the south and west, comprising 
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a population of thousands of souls, are represented as destitute of 
ministrations of the word, from any denomination of Christians. 
In one Presbytery, in which there are twenty-eight regularly organ- 
ized churches, eighteen are destitute of the regular administration 
of the word and ordinances ; in another, consisting of nearly forty 
churches, there are only eleven ministers; and in another, out of 
twenty-eight, sixteen are vacant. Their lamentation is, * the harvest 
is great, but the labourers are few ; ' and their cry to their Christian 
brethren is, * Come over, and help us/ 

*' While on these accounts the assembly have cause for lamenta- 
tion, and call upon their churches to sympathize with, and pray for,- 
those among whom the above mentioned evils exist; they also call 
upon their churches to unite with them, in sentiments and expres- 
sions of gratitude and praise to God, for his great, his unmerited, 
and his continued goodness. We have probably never heard so , 
much, nor had so much to tell of the wonderful works of God amidst 
the churches under our care. And we have only to regret, that the 
limits of this narrative will not allow a detailed account of what has 
taken place in this portion of the heritage of God. Outward atten- 
tion to the means df grace has, with few exceptions, every where 
increased. Many new congregations have been organized, and new 
places of worship erected. Biblical and catechetical instructions 
have been generally attended to. The* children and youth have 
been led to the fountain, and instructed in the first principles of the 
truth, as one of the best preventives against error and vice, in their 
more advanced years. Baptized children have in many congrega- 
tions been convened with the parents who dedicated them to God, 
and been solemnly agfl affectionately reminded of their obligations 
to be the Lord's. Ine system of Sabbath school instruction has 
been pursued with great and increased success. Thousands, who, 
but f6r these institutions, would have grown up in ignorance and 
vice, been the grief of the church, and the curse of the community, 
are now taught their obligations to God, and fitted to be useful 
members of society. Great zeal and regularity is generally mani- 
fested by the pupils in their attendance: several instances were 
mentioned of young persons who frequently walked ten miles on the 
Sabbath, for the purpose of attending the school : and, in several 
instances, the blessing of God has attended this mode of instruc- 
tion, to the hopeful conversion of the teachers and the taught. The 
monthly concert of prayer is generally attended through the Pres- 
byterian church and the other churches connected with the General 
Assembly; and it is found that this extensive union of prayer for 
the influences of the Holy Spirit upon the church of Christ, and the 
gospel of salvation, appears to be attended with the special blessing 
of God. Additions have been made during the last year, to the 
churches /row? which reports have been received, of' seven thousand one 
hundred a7id eighty-six souls. To many of these the Lord manifested 
himself, not ' in the great and strong wind, which rent the moun- 
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tains, and brake in pieces the rocks/ but in * the still small voice.' 
They were the fruits of the ordinary operations ofthe Spirit in the 
word ; which, though not called revivals, afford a gradual accession 
to the church, of such as we trust shall be saved, and for which we 
owe to God our gratitude. But the most of that number, are the 
^ fruits of such numerous, extensive, and blessed outpourings of the 
Spirit of God during the past year, as the assembly has never before 
had the opportunity to^ record." [pp. 1 — 3.] 

Into the particulars of these revivals we do not enter ; 
because, at so great a distance from the scene of their exhibi- 
tion, they can possess comparatively but little interest ; most 
sincerely, however, do we hope that they may be permanent, as 
they appear to have been impressive, arid, in the estimation of 
the General Assembly, to have been attended by the desirable 
evidence of * bringing forth fruits unto holiness, and meet 
for repentance.' That there is, in all such cases, danger, and 
great danger of being led away by feelings violent, but 
transient in their operation, no one who has marked the pro- 
gress of occurrences of a similarly extraordinary nature 
amongst certain of our English sects, to whom they are more 
particularly confined than is the case in America, can for a 
moment doubt ; and the following judicious remarks in the 
narrative before us, satisfy us that our transatlantic brethren 
are at once r.ware of the fact, and anxious to prevent its 
abuse : — 

" While the Assembly unfeignedly rejoice in these and other 
signal revivals of religion, and earnestly pity for still more rich 
manifestations of Divine grace to all the churches, they are con- 
vinced that the principal hopes of the church of God must rest on 
the ordinary operations of the Divine Spirit accompanying the 
appointed means of grace. The Lord has promised, that the 
humble, the faithful, and prayerful exertions of his ministers and 
people, shall never be without his blessing; yet He has reserved 
to himself the prerogative of watering his churches with copious 
showers, as He in his wisdom sees fit." [p. 6.] 

Most cordially do we rejoice in the encouraging prospects 
derivable from the present state of the American colleges, 
and as entirely do we join in the hopes and the anticipations 
of the ministers under whose general superintendence the 
theological departments of many of them are placed, expressed 
in the following closing paragraphs of the narrative to which 
we have just referred : — 

" In addition to these wonderful and hear.t-cheering events, for 
which the assembly offer unto the one God, Father, Son, and Holy 
Spirit, their united and hearty thanks, they rejoice that they are 
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also able to inform the chtirches, that the state of reli^on, in. the 
different colleges within our bounds, and the bounds of those who 
are connected with us, is most encouraging. There are about 40 
hopefully pious youths in Union College, Schenectady; in the 
college at Princeton there are 25; in Dartmouth college. New 
Hampshire, there are about 70 ; in Jefferson college, Pennsylvania, 
and the University of North Carolina, there are several more ; in 
Yale college^ at New Haven, there are about 90 ; and in Hamilton 
college 48, professors of religion. The hope that most of these 
will probably devote themselves to the service of God, in the Gospel 
of his Son, affords a most pleasing prospect to the American 
churches. The theological seminary at Andover contains 112 
students, and is in a flourishing condition. The foreign mission 
school at Cornwall, in Connecticut, contains more than 30 pupils, 
who speak eleven different languages, a number of whom are hope- 
fully pious. The theological seminary at Princeton, under the care 
of the General Assembly, continues to enjoy the smiles of Divine 
Providence. It contains at present 73 students, among whom the 
spirit of missions is increasing. From these fountains of sacred 
learning, we trust many streams will soon issue to gladden the city 
Qf our God ; and that when the ccy of the vacant congregations 
within our bounds, and from other destitute parts of our country 
and of the world, for help, shall reach the ears of these pious 
youth ; and especially when they hear the interrogation of their 
Lord and Master, ' saying, Whom shall I send, and who will go for 
us?' they inay all answer in the spirit of Isaiah, ' Here am I, Lordy 
send me.' 

' ** with this retrosnttt of the past, and these animating prospects 
of the future, we clos^Kir narrative of the state of religion within 
our bounds: — hoping that those evils which exist, either among 
f>rofessing Christians or others, may excite suitable humiliation 
before God ; that Christians, and Christian ministers, will be found 
more engaged at a throne of grace, and follow their prayers with cor- 
responding endeavours, for the advancement of the interests and the 
extension of the limits of the Redeemer s kingdom. We have, Chris* 
tifln brethren, the greatest cause for gratitude, and the greatest en- 
couragement to persevere. We have the promise, that in the latter 
^ay Israel shall blossom and bud; that its boughs shall be sent 
out to the SjBa, and its branches to the river ; that it shall spread 
itself like a goodly cedar, and be a dwelling-place to the fowl of 
^very wing. The Lord shall build up Zion, and comfort all her 
waste places. He will make the wilderness like Eden, and her 
desert like the garden of the Lord : joy and gladness shall be found 
therein ; thanksgiving and the voice of melody. I the Lord will 
hasten it in his time. Animated by these precious and faithful 
promises of God, continue your prayers and exertions ; and then 
may we confidently hope, that ignorance, and vice, and delusion, 
will be banished from our borders, and that these and other clofS 
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bein^ removed from its wheels, the Redeemer's chariot will soon 
ride tn majesty and triump.l^ over this western world. 

" Amen :.even so, come, Lord Jesus : come, quickly." [pp. 6 — 8.} 

Of the seminary at Andover, we have received Bosid 

further particulars in a letter dated the 10th of June laat, 

from the Rev. Moses Stuart, one of its theological profesaors, 

flirith some of the after productions of whose pen we hope, at 

an early oppoirtunityy to make our readers acquainted. 

^* We have now," he writes, " 4 professors; about 120 students 
in divinity; 3 buildings, each 100 feet in length, and 4 stories 
high* 5500 volumes in our library, and about 250,000 dollars 
funds. This is a good beginning, for « 12 years. Several other 
senrinaries of a similar nature are rising up in oiii; cp.untry ; aA<l ^he 
whole course of theological study is becoming more thorough, and 
noipre ' biblical/ Ofily four or five individuals ^ave bestowed aji^ 
^ muniiicence which I have just mentioned." 

Another portion of his letter we gladly extract, and shall 
be md&t happy in devoting some of our pages to the hintai 
of any of our correspondents, English or American, for the 
furtherance of the object to which our attention is there 
mvited. 

** Cannot some way be devised, in which the Congtegational 
dhurches in N. England should have some better knowledge of your 
ehurches, and your churches of ours ; and a co-operation in some 
of the great plans of Christian benevolence be produced ? We ara 
part of your flesh and bones, — allied in blood, habits, language, 
literature, and religion. If any parts of the globe, separated, by 
nature, should have frequent and friendly intercourse, it is the dis^ 
senters (Congregation alists and Presbyterians) in England and N* 
England, who^ are of one heart and one soul." 

J ' In conducting our work, we profess not, however, to know, 
and trust that we do not know, any distinctions of sect or 
party in those who are agreed in the fundamental doctrines 
of the Christian religion ; and we shall, therefore, as readily 
pron[H)te the intercourse of the Episcopalians of our country 
and of America, as we shall do that of the various denomina^ 
tions of dissenters. Happy, indeed, shall we esteem oursielveak 
in being the instruments of promoting in any measute a 
better understanding' than has hitherto existed between the 
descendants from one common stock, nations using but one 
language, and professing, under like modifications of sectsi 
and parties, the same common faith. 

From another veiry valued correspondent. Dr. Ezra Styles 
Ely, we have received the first five Numbers of a new 
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periodical publication commenced at Philadelphia with the 
beginning of this present year, under the title of " The Pres- 
byterian Magazine/' It is conducted by twelve ministers of 
the church whose name it bears, and amongst them by Drs. 
Janeway, Wilson, Banks, Brodhead, WyUe, Neill, and Ely, 
who appear each of them to have furnished the work with 
some valuable papers, with selections from which we may,f, 
perhaps, from time to time enrich our pages. At present, we 
shall content ourselves with extracting some statistical notic6s 
furnished by the valuable correspondent last named, and who, 
with his wonted zeal, ranks with the ablest and most indefati- 
gable contributors to this new work. 

'^ The city and county of Philadelphia contained, in 1810, a 
population of 111,210. By the census of 1820, it appears that our 
population amounts to 133,273; so that in ten years, the increase 
has been 2^,063 persons. The total of the city population, between 
Vine and Cedar streets, and between the Delaware and Schuylkill, 
is 63,695; of which 54,919 are whites, and 7,883 blacks, W^ 
have but one slave in the city. 

" The population of Maine, in 1800, was 151,719; in 1810, it 
amounted to 223,705; giving an increase of 71,986; and in 1820, 
to 297,839 ; giving an increase in the last ten years of 74,124, and 
a total increase in twenty years of 146,1 10. 

" The state of New Hampshire, in 1810, contained 214,342 
inhabitants; and, in 1820, according to the census, 244,161 per- 
sons; giving an increase of 29,819 in ten years. 

'' Massachusetts contains, by the late census, upwards of 525,000 
inhabitants. In 1810, the population was 472,000; increase in 
ten years, 53,000, or more than 1 1 per cent. 

" The state of Maryland, in 1810, contained 380,556; and in 
1820, her population amounted to 407,300. 

" The district of Charleston, South Carolina, in 1810, contained 
a population of 63,179 souls, and in 1820, of 80,212; giving an 
increase, in ten years, of 17,033 persons." 

" By the census of 1820, the state of Delaware contains 72,749 
inhabitants ; which gives an increase of only 75 souls for the last 
ten years. This is undoubtedly owing to the continual emigration 
from the two lower counties of this little republic to the western 
states. 

" The population of Missouri, of every class, amounts to 66,607, 
' *? In 1810, Indiana contained 24,000 inhabitants; and in 1820, 
the census gives 147,000; making an increase, in ten years, of 600 
per cent." 

*? The number of churches and meeting-houses, of every descrip-t 
tion, in the city and county of Philadelphia, amount, according to 
the best of my knowledge, to 70. Upon an average, these v^ill not 
contain more than )000 persons each ; so that^ were every plac^ of . 
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public worship full, tiot more than 70,000 people could attend 
divine service at a time. Generally, however, they are not more 
than half full ; so that the number of persons actually present in 
the churches and meeting-hoi;ises at one time, would not probably 
exceed 35,000. At least 63,273 could not be accommodated, 
under present circumstances, if they would ; and 98,273 are absent 

^ firom public worship, at a fair calculation, on ordinary occasions,. 

^'Let us suppose half of thh last number to consist of little children, 
nurses, invalids, or persons necessarily detained at home ; and then 
it will appear," that 49,136 persons, within the city and county of 
Philadelphia, are living in utter and criminal neglect of the duties 
of public worship. Let us. suppose that the communicants in the 
70 places of worship will average at 250 ; which is certainly a 
lai^er allowance than truth would justify ; and that will give 17,500 
professors of the religion of Jesus. The non- communicants will 
amount to 115,773; and if we deduct, for children, idiots, and 
insane persons, one-half, it will leave 57,886, who do not publicly 
profess to be sincere Christians. Let us deduct 886, as the number 
which may be truly pious, without having come to the Lord's table ; 
and we shall then have 57,000 fellow-citizens among us who are 
without excuse, without hope, without God, and without Christ, in 
the gall of bitterness and bond of iniquity. Should we not be im- 
portunate in prayer for their salvation ? 

" The Christian Watchman^ a Baptist magazine, published in 
Boston, gives the following statement of the number of religious 
societies in Massachusetts : — 

Congregationalists •••••-» 372 

Baptiste 153 

Methodists • 67 

Friends 39 

Episcopalians • 22 v 

Universalists 23 

Presbyterians '^•* 10 

Roman Catholic* 1 

Freewill Baptists • ft 

Sandemanian » 1 

Shakers 4 

Swedenborgian 1 
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From New York, we rejoice to learn that there is reason to 
expect, ere long, the appearance of the literary remains of 
the interesting author of Yamoden, noticed with merited 
approbation in our fourth Number. The task of preparing 
them for the press will, in all probability, be undertaken by a 
younger brother of Mr. Eastburn, in whose steps he istread- 
mg in his preparation for the sa^le sacred calling, -*- though 
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for years of usefulness in it^ we would hope, and the same 
early maturity of talent, but not for the same early tomb. 

It is with sentiments of the deepest regret that we close 
our American Intelligence for the present Number, — the space 
•which we can allot to it being completely filled before a 
fourth part of our materials are exhausted — as we had to close 
our first with a melancholy account of the state of Dr. Mason's 
healthy contained in the following afflicting communication 
from one of his friends and hearers, dated * New York, 9th 
May 1821 ;'— 

^* I am sorry to tell you, that our excellent Dr. Mason has again 
declined in his health. Through the whole winter he continued to 
discharge his public duties with his usual talent, and nearly his 
usual vigour. His memory, however, wzs so defective as to compel 
bim to write and read one sermon each Sabbath, though he delivered 
hia morning lectures even without the help of notes of any kind. 
We were pleasing ourselves with the belief, that he was gradually 
recovering, when a slight paralytic attack once more pro^rated our 
hopes. ^Last Sunday he commenced his lecture on 2 Pet. ii., but 
was unable to proceed through the service. The sight was one of 
the most painful which I have ever witnessed. To see a man of 
his gigantic mind, struggling against disease, and almost compelling 
it to stand off; — to contemplate talents of the first order, conse- 
crated to the best of causes, groaning to be delivered ; — to behold 
one on whose lips so many thousands had for 25 years been hang- 
ing with mute admiration, — one whose eloquence seemed frequently 
to be inspired as with a live coal from the heavenly altar ; — to see 
such a man in the sacred desk, still attempting to proclaim his 
Masters honours, at once prostrated, and apparently silenced, — 
made weak even as the infant, — was a sight too much for my feeble 
frame : nor wa^ there one in the assembly who did not unite in 
sympathy. He has since considerably recovered, and hopes, by a 
journey in the country for a time, to be again able to resume his 
duties. But I confess that my hopes are now very faint ; as these 
frequent attacks will so much debilitate his system, as to endanger 
in one of them a sudden dissolution. To God 1 feel I can commit 
this dear, this highly gifted pastor. But with him, whenever called 
home, there will indeed a great man fall in Israel." 

More recent communications from the same city, one of 
them, indeed, from the same correspondent, down to the 9th 
of June, are altogether silent upon this subject ; and though 
they are much hastier ones than that from which we quote, 
we are willing, from this circumstance, to anticipate the best, 
and to hope, for the sake of his fiock, his country, and the 
Christian church at large, that many, very many years of use- 
fulness yet lie before this valuable servant oi the Lord, ere 
fi^ i§ |ummpn(e4 fro^ }iis l^boura to his rest. 
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POETRY. 

THE DEATH OF MUNGO PARK. 

By the Author of *^ Aonian Hourty^ " Julia AlpinuUiy* ifc, 

(Continued from vol. iii. p. 184u) 

XXX. 

All night the great adventurer spread his sail. 
To woo the impulse of 'the freshening gale, 
If, lingering there, to-morrow's sun may see 
Him doomed to death, or worse captivity. 
But whilst the meanest of his band is blest 
With peaceful slumbers, and the dews of rest. 
His wearied, yet unclosing eye must bear 
Perpetual vigils, and.jinceasing care ; 
Till in a safer region he may sheathe 
The sword that evil day hath stained with death. 
Ever as on he bears, sublimer swells 
The mountain- scene, — on alpine pinnacles 
The midnight cloud in solemn grandeur rests. 
Swathing as with a shroud their giant crests. 
These by the river rise : a night of woods 
Girdles their waist, their savage base the floods ; 
There the fierce vulture whets his beak, and there 
The lion and the wolf have made their lair, 
Oft swelling, as the voyager shoots by. 
Their fearful howl, and long lamenting cry. 
All bears the stamp of wildness — from the rock 
That bathes its crag in Heaven, as if to mock 
The lightning and far gathering thunder shock — 
And those stupendous forests, which become 
The eagle's desolate haunt and cradling home,- — 
On to the shrinking precipice, whose frown 
Throws on the rushing wave such blackness down, 
And chilness such as winter's breath might blow 
From alpine heights, cased in perpetual snow. 
The rock, and precipice, and deep ravine, 
Horrid with night, and wogds that lower between. 
No human eye, save his, perchance, hath seen. 
Since their original chaos, when to life 
They leapt, and blended in harmonious strife. 
Save his, perchance, no other ear hath heard 
The echoing scream of the sun^soaring bird, 
Nor howl of stem hyeBnas ; nor the yell 
Voiced by the angry wolf, night's centinel, 
In such a fearCul soliUide, where sound 
Deepens the absorbjlng aUenliifS^ f^und. 
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XXXI. 

Grey with the silver line of light which breaks 

The horizQn s misty edge, the morn awakes, 

Chases from nature's brow the gloom of grief, 

And breathes a stirring life in every leaf. 

Her rosy hues already light the crag ; 

Her breath unfolds the lilies of the flag ; 

Which, cherished by the tremulous visitings 

Of winds and gentle waves, abroad their fragrance flings. 

The long, the mountainous defile is past — 

Haoussa ! thy upland heights appear at last : 

Grateful as seem those verdant isles to lie, 

Girt by the burning sands of Araby, (17) 

When, parched with thirst, Medina's pilgrim views 

Their date trees dripping with balsamic dews, 

And, hastening to the far discovered wells. 

Blesses each odoriferous breeze that swells 

The lively tinkling of his camel-bells. 

Here may the anxious pilot find awhile 

Refuge from danger — a repose from toil ; 

Whilst the Idud storm that on his footsteps hung, 

Ceases the distant cliffs and woods among. 

Himself unquelled — as stands the marble rock 

That firmly bears, but bends not to the shock 

Of ocean's multitudinous waves, beat back 

In foam, and murmuring in their vain attack. 

Here, spread from many a cliff 'twixt earth and sky, 

The broad banana's leafy canopy, (18) 

Circling round grots hung o'er with mossy greens. 

In noontide hours his rocking vessel screens ; 

And frequent yields, to fan his fevered brow, 

Startling the near gazelle, its holy bough. 

But when the sun sinks from his zenith — soon 

As breaks the wild bird's wing the hush of noon — 

With the first stirring breeze that breathes upon 

His pillared tent — its visitant is gone; 

Just heard the gliding of his prow ; the dip 

Of his swift oar, — the message of his lip . 

Which speeds his duteous band ; one minute bright 

With rippling waves, and their reflected light, — 

And settled loneliness again pervades 

The cavern'ed rocks, and their sequestered shades. 

Thus, day by day, secluded — he will guide 

His pilgrim-bark, — and at dim eventide, 

When zephyrs curl the illumined tide no more. 

And weary wear the arms which grasp the oar, 

The light sail furl, and, anchoring, seem to be 

Of that lone strand the tutelar £)eity ; 
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And with the saffron morn again pursue 
The chase of waves, with glory in his view, 
Whispering his little port a slight adieu. 

XXXII. 

^* Blue midnight! and the waters calm and clear — 
The sevenfold Pleiades sparkle in their sphere. 
And high Orion in his noon of light, 
Girdled with gems ! O, what has wild affright 
With your sweet influence? — away, away, 
Unreal powers ! I stoop not to your sway. 
Yet wore those seeming shadows of dismay 
Mysterious aspect ; — the dark Fates, methought, 
Stood round my couch, and, as I slumbered, wrought, 
Each after each, the web whose wizard thread 
Is twined in fearfiilness, and scarfs the dead: 
And fiery visages were instant seen ; 
And figured shapes of all unearthly mien 
Pointed their airy finger, one by one, 
To curtained wrath, and a descending sun ! 
Was it indeed a vision which rung out 
That savage threat, and such tumultuous shout? 
I knew not — for a darkness smote my brain. 
And my heart heaved with unaccustomed pain. 
Seemed to my dizzy thought that the pent wave 
Of some tempestuous flood, 'twixt rock and cave. 
Struggled for mastery of its course : a sound 
Of whirlwinds, and lamenting shrieks around, 
Rose to the stars ; and this diurnal ball 
Reel'd from its base : — I wake — 'tis fancy all. 
There are the hills, and heavens ; my dream's despair. 
So calm they lie — hath left no vestige there ! 
Yet some would deem the visionary loom 
Presage and token of impending doom : 
Enough ! nor chanted rite, nor breathed spell, 
Guides the high Power, who doeth all things well.*' 

XXXIII. 

He paused — he turned — and of his slumbering train 

Awakened one he ne'er shall wake again ; 

The trusty guide, who speeds, his duty done. 

For far Bambarra with the morrow's sun. 

His lamp is lit ; the fond lines which his pen 

Last evening traced, will win his gaze again. 

Ere yet, to tenderness and love resigned. 

He seals that latest message of his mind. 

That pictured speech, where beam beyond control 

The deep — the powerful yearnings of his soul. 
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The voice of hope io ab«tot Beaiily ^gtTeii(i9)y. 

Thrdugh gushing giief ; and blesstngs eatlWd flpom iiea^en ; 

To heaven submission ; and the fortituda 

That lights up danger in her darkest mood. 

All hoping — all sustaining : and the prayer 

Of meek devotion ,-r-all are mingling there*' 

He may no more: night wanes; bis beckoned guide 

Awaits his parting mandate at his side. 

** These to the ^rst sl^tee whom chance may bring 

To Sego's stately mosques, or Sansanding : 

Bid him the sacted tribute to convey 

To vessel anchored in the quiet bay. 

Beneath the Lion Mounts, or at Goree, 

Whose chief will well reward his trust : for thee 

The plighted meed receive ; I may not dwell 

On all my mind presages : fare thee well I 

Yet stay ! hast thou one dear, confiding heart, 

Life of thy life, and of thy being part— 

Whose lip will chide the tardy hours, till thou 

Art given again to her impassioned vow ? 

And hast thou cherub forms, young, innocent. 

Who beam a beauty round tlieir motherji tent ? 

Whose little hearts will overflow with bliss. 

When thou return'st to greet them with a kiss ? 

By these I do adjure thee ; in their track 

Speed thou these letters — angels guard thee back !" 

XXXIV. 

<* Tell me, mild priestess of the solemn night, 
Why speed so last the footsteps of thy flight? 
Thy bright pursuer lingers isa behind. 
His car unharnessed, his dull temples twined 
With wreath of poppy — ^lightly twinkle "yet 
Those costly gems which grace thy coronet ; 
Calm falls thy canopy of light beneath 
On woods that stir not-^flowers that fear to breathe : 
And many a dreamer, lulled in deep repose. 
Would bless thy spell that robs him of his woes. 
Each tender cloud that flits before thy shrine, 
Dims but to make thy beauty more divine ; 
Then wherefore wilt thou flee? does pain, toOy steep 
Thy heart, and leave thee but the wish to weep ? 
Are thy fair sisters fallen firotn their sphere, 
They who rejoiced ^hee in thy young career? 
Yes, they are fallen from heaven ; smd thou, mild power ! 
Dost oft retire to mourn them in thy bower ; 
The secret cell, where Joy is doopaed to pay 
A long reversion for th^t yesterday, 
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Which, deeply slironded iii OUivion's pa)l. 

Nor Morn awakenft» nor can fieaven recall. 

Yes, fleeting mefRM»gerl by Fate's decree. 

Sick, care, and sadnes9, rule the night with thee ; 

And mine the lot to watch thy stately head 

O'er the hushed living and iinconscious dead, 

Till to the vigilanoie of Grief tl^ey break 

Their heavy bonds, and other semblanoe take 

Than what the grave permits. Brave spirits !— ye 

Who trod the thorny wilderness with me. 

In painful pilgrimage, and braved the worst 

Of ills, the lion's rage, the fever's thirst, — 

What had ye done that, perish'd, ye should have 

A garland only to adorn your grave (20) ? 

The bitterness of life ye know not now ; 

Each pang that racks the heart, and stamps the brow. 

In the proud lap of high adventure cast, 

Your first of storms acnd labours was your last ; 

Whilst I, by toil and pain unwa^^ted, stand 

On the far frontiers of an unknown land, 

Launching on unpathed waters, where no sail 

E'er iaits ample. canvass wooed. the gale; 

Where never Science shot one brightening ray. 

And tribes lurk round to ambush and to stay. 

Haply the woes which sunk you to the tomb 

Were but the shadow of my woes to come ! 

Yet will I on;— though the hot Simoom's breath 

Burn round my path, and blight the clime with deaths 

Still the light blossoms of the date behold, 

Bowers whose ripe fruits are. brightening into gold; 

Still from these rocks their summer foliage break. 

Though curls amid the boughs the gating snake ; 

Trace by the sparkling river, or deep dell, 

The airy fleetness of the dear ga^lle,; 

Still OB the morning wave the Lotaa view. 

Or white as snow, or purpling with its hue 

The sunny stream ; o'er which the west winds sigh, 

And the wave worships as it glideth by. 

Noon's silent radiance^ eve-tide's murmuring horn. 

Night's dewy march, and twilight-cinctured Morn, 

Each in its train some charm to feeling bring ; 

The hum of bees, the wild bird's crimson wing, * 

Or passionate breath of winds, whose redolence 

Seems borrowed from the white musk-rose which scents 

Tunisian valleys ; or the rich perfumes 

Jurjura gales waft from the orange blpoms (21). 

Still may my keel along the Niger glide, 

I'ill all uncurtained be the expansive tide ; 
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Though theret the angry Spirit of the Cape 
Transfer his curse, and rear his thro^^tening s^hape — 
Though on its fatal wave, my latest groan, 
I heave in death, unheard, unwept, unknown (22) : — 
Enough ! that I can bear, and brave the weight 
Of peril, i^oubt, and dread, and can create 
In darkest hours, some joy, however brief, 
To quell the active tyranny of grief.". 
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' Note (17) Page 400, Line 11, 12. 

** Grateful as seem those verdant isles to lie. 
Girt by the burning sands of Araby.** 

The Oases of the Desert. 

Note (18) Page 400, Line 26, 27. 

^ Here, spread from many a cliff, 'twixt earth and sky, 
The broad. banana's leiuy canopy/' 

The pisango, or banana, flourishes more generally in the regions of the 
western coast, than in the interior of the country ; but I do not know that 
it is not indigej[ious in these parts. It was said by Mungo Park, that the 
cocoa-nut was not a native of the interior; yet. the Narrative afterwards 
published of Adams's captivity at Tombuctoo, would induce the belief, that 
in some -situations beyond the point which the former traveller reached in 
his first expedition, it has planted itself, and flourishes ; as does, probably, 
also the banana. The licentia poetica will, at least, authorize its introduc- 
tion here. 

. Note (19) Page 402, Line t. 

^^ The voice of hope to absent Beauty given." 

I need offer no apology for inserting here a letter which this enterprising, 
but unfortunate, traveller addressed to his wife, previous to his leaving 
Sansanding. It is an interesting composition, and was the last which she 
received from him. It is supposed, that immediately after writing it, he 
set sail for the interior ; since which time no tidings of him, from his own 
hand, have reached England. There is a tone of tender, yet subdued, 
melancholy in it, indicatmg somewhat of a mind weig^ied down by sadness, 
from the loss of his companions; and, perhaps, with discouragements, 
which he would not should be known ; mingled with an amiable solicitude, 
'' lest that his look of grief should reach her heart," which must endear him 
to our affections, and touch every heart of sensibility :— 

^' TO MRS. PARK. 

*^ Sansanding, 19th November, 1805. 
a Xt grieves me to the heart to write any thine that may give you 
uneasiness; but such is the will of Him who doeth aU things well ! Your 
brother Alexander, my dear frieqd, is no more ! He died of the fever at 
Sansanding, on the morning of the 28th of October; for particulars I must 
refer you to your father. 
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* '* I ahi afraid tbtft^ impressed with a woraan*s fears, and the anxieties of 
a wife, you may be led to consider my situation as a great deal worse 
than it really is. It is true my dear friends, Mr. Anderson and Xareorge 
Scott, have both bid adieu to the things of this world ; and the greater 
part of the soldiers have died on the march during the rainy season : but, 
you may believe me, I am in good health. The rains are completely over ; 
another healthy season has commenced, so that there is no danger of sick- 
ness ; and I have still a sufficient force to protect me from any insult in 
sailing down the river to the sea. 

** We have already embarked all our things, and shall sail the moment 
I have finished this letter. I do not intend to stop or land any where, till 
we reach the coast; which, I suppose, ■ will be some time in the end of 
January. We shall then embark in the first vessel for England. If we 
have to go round by the West Indies, the voyage will occupy three months 
longer ; so that we expect to be in England on the 1st of May. The reason 
of our delay since we left the coast was the rainy season, which came on us 
during the journey; and almost all the soldiers became a£fected. with the 
fever. 

'*' I think it not unlikely but I shall be in England before you. receive 
this. You may he sure that I feel happy at turning my face towards home. 
We this morning have done with all intercourse with tlie natives, and the 
, sails are now hoisting for our departure to the coast.*' 

Note (20) Page 403, Line 13, 14. 

*' What had ye done that, perished, ye should have 
A garland only to adorn your grave ?*' 

Speaking of the death of Walters, one of the party who accompanied 
him in his overland journey to the Niger, Mungo Park pathetically says : 
*^ We dug his grave with our swords m the howling wilderness, and a few 
withered , brancnes were the only laurels that covered the tomb of the 
brave." 

Note (21) Page 403, Line 42—^6. 
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Or passionate breath of winds, whose redolence 

Seems borrowed from the white musk-rose which scents 

Tunisian'valleys, or the rich perfumes 

Jurjura winds breathe fix)m her orange blooms." 

The Musophaga, or plantain eater, is a beautiful and rare bird, found 
near the borders of the African rivers. • It is of a fine violet colour," with 
a large patch of deep crimson on each wing. It is said to live chiefly on 
the fruit of the genus Musa^ or plantain tree. *' The valleys in North 
Africa are profuse of beauty and fragrance ; besides the bay, the myrtle, 
the pomegranate, the olive, thejasminej and oleander, which are common 
both to Africa and the south of Europe, we find here, in a truly wild state, 
the Aleppo pine, the red juniper, the date palm, the pistachift, the crange, 
and, superior even to the orange blossom m odour, the white musk-rose." 
(PiNKERTON, vol. ii. p. 737.) Jurjura is the name of a chain of mountains, 
the loftiest in Barbary, running in a south-west direction in the province 
of Algiers, and connecting with Mount Atlas. 

Note (22) Page 404, Line 3, 4. 

" Though on its fatal wave, my latest groan 
I heave in deathy'-tuiheard, unwept, unknown." 
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. *^ Thoaeh all the Europeans who are with me should ^e, and though I 
were ciyseTf half dead, I would still persevere ; and if I could not succeed 
in the' object of my journey, I would, at last, die on the Niger.'* — Letter to 
Earl Camden. 

[To be continued.] 



PHILOSOPHICAL AND LITERARY 
INTELLIGENCE. 

The Unicom discovered, — Major Latter, commanding in the rajah of 
Sikkim's territories, in the hilly country east of Nepaul, has addressed to 
ndjutant-general Nicol a letter, in which he states that the unicorn, so long 
considered as a fabulous animal, actually exists at this moment in the 
interior of Thibet, where it is well known to the inhabitants. ** This," 
says the major, *^ is a very curious fact, and it may be necessary to m^itipn 
how the circumstance became known to me. In a Thibetian manuscript, 
c^mtaining the names of different animals, which I procured the other day 
from the hills, the unicorn is classed under the head of those whose hoo4 
are divided ; it is called the one-homed t$o*po. Upon inquiring what kind 
of animal it was, to our astonishment the person who brought me the 
manuscript described exactly the unicorn of the ancients; saying, that it was 
a native of the interior of Thibet, about the size of a tattoo, (a horse from 
twelve to thirteen hands high,) fierce and extremely wild; seldom, if ever, 
caught alive, but frequently shot; and that the flesh was used for food. 
The person who gave me this information, has repeatedly seen these 
animals, and eaten, the flesh of them. They go together in'herds, like our 
wild hufFaloes, and are very frequently to be met with on the borders of the 
great Desert, about a month's journey from Lassa, in that part of the 
country inhabited by the wandering Tartars." This communication is 
accompanied by a drawing made by the messenger from recollection; it 
bears some resemblance to a horse, hut has cloven hoofs, a long curved 
horn growing out of the forehead, and a boar-shaped tail, like that of the 
**fera monoceros^* described by Pliny. From its herding together, as the 
unicorn of the Scriptures is said to do, as well as from the rest of the 
description, it is evident that it cannot be the rhinoceros, whicii is a solitary 
animal ; besides, major Latter states, that in the Thibetian manuscript, the 
rhinoceros is described under the name of Sen^, aad classed with the 
elephant: ** Neither," says he, ** is it the wild horse, (well known in 
Thibet,) for that has also a different name, and is classed in the MS. with 
the animals which have the hoofs undivided. I have written,'' he subjoins, 
" to the Sachia Lama, requesting him to procure me a perfect skin of the 
animal, with the head, horn, and hoofs ; but it will be a long time before I 
can get it down, fbr they are not to be met with nearer wan a mc»ith*s 
journey from Lassa." 

ElTttt and Vesuvius. — A letter from Palermo says, that the academy of 
that city has sent some persons to Mount Etna, who affirm, that whil^ 
they stood on the crater oi that volcano, they heard from it the thundering 
of the late eruption of Mount Vesuvius ; which gives room to conjecture, 
that these two volcanoes haye some subterraneous connexion with each 
other. 

Sagacity of a Dog. — A farmer near Albany, (iu America) was lately 
attacked with insanity; and, in a fit of tlnl dreadful malady, attempted to 
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put an end to bis existence* Every precaution to prevent such a catasferopbe 
was adopted by his afflicted family ; but one morning he escaped from the 
house, taking with him a razor. His relations used every elfort* to discover 
him, but in vain. The dog of the unfortunate man quitted the house shortly 
after bis master, and remained absent. This circumstance was regarded 
as a certain proof that the master was dead, and that the dog had remained 
by the body. At night, to the surprise and joy of the family, the two 
fugitives returned. The man, whose fit of insanity had left him, stated, 
that he was joined by his dog at the moment when he was about to cut his 
throat, when the faithful animal caught hold of his arm and prevented it. 
The same thing was repeated several times with success, and towards nighti 
when his mental derangement bad completely left him, the grateful master 
caressed his dog, and returned with him to cheer his desponding family. 

Mermaid, — Some time since a mermaid arrived in the Thames, onboard 
the Borneo, Ro$s, from Bencooien ; it is of the class denominated Mam^« 
malia, erroneously called mermaid, or maid of the sea; has since been 
deposited in the Surgeons' Museum ; it is about eight feet' in length, and 
bears a strong resemblance to the common seal. There is also a young 
female, of the same species, in the same museum. The fins terminate 
internally in a structure like the human hand ; the breasts of the female are 
very prominent, and in suckling its young, not only this appearance, but 
their situation on the body, must cause that extraordinary phenomenon 
which has led to the popular belief. In other respects the face is far from 
looking like that of the human race, and the long hair is entirely wanted. 

Botanic Garden at Glasgow. — ^A valuable^Hssortment of succulent plants, 
consisting of 400 species, many of them extremely curious and rare, has 
recently been presented to the Botanic Garden at Glasgow, which was 
before one of ttie finest collections in the kingdom. 

Impro^ment in Gunpowder. — M. Warnhagen has discovered that saw- 
dust, especially of wood of the softest kinds, mixed with gunpowder in 
equal shares, triples the forcjo of the powder. It is intended to be used 
for the blowing up of rocks* 

Effect of Hot Water in Reviving Flowers. — If flowers, which have been 
twenty-four hours out of water, and are decayed, are plunged into hok 
water, as the water gradually cools they become quite fresh again. This 
fact, which many denied until they tried it, has long been familiar to 
those who live in the vicinity of hot springs ; and who have remarked^ 
that decayed flowers plunged into the waters of the springs, become again 
fresh and beautiful. 

Hydrogen Gas. — Mr. Cooper has lately discovered a curious property in 
this gas; If the lips be applied to a gasometer for a short time, it has th« 
singular eflect of changing the voice. This is observed immediately the 
person who has inhaled the gas leaves the vessel ; its eflfect, however, is for 
but a short time. 

Straw Ropes Conductors of Electricity. — M. M. Capestoile, a French 
professor of chemistry, afiirms, that a rope of straw will form an excellent 
conductor for lightning, and supply the place of metallic conductors. 

Provisions rendered Incorruptible; Vessel not Submergible. — M. de 
Boucher, a Frenchman by birth; counsellor of state to his majesty the em- 
peror of Russia, has discovered a method of rendering the provisions 
intended for victualling ships absolutely incorruptible. This discovery has 
been approved by the Economical Society, and by a committee of phy<* 
sicians. A gold medal has been decreed to him. The same gentleman has 
also presented to the EcoiiomicalA>ciety, the model of a vessel that cannot 
sink, which has been greatly conmeiided by a practical ship- builder. 
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liew Mode of Freservatum from Drowning. — A writer in a Liverpool 
paper makes mention of the following very simple method of pieserVhig 
persons in the water from drowninigr : Take a »f Ik handkerchief, and placing 
It ott tlie ground, place a hat in the centre, with the crown upwards in the 
ordinary position of wearing, and gather up the comers^ giving them a fwisc 
to keep tliem more securely together. Any one may then venture into th^ 
water without bein^ in any fear of the drowning person taking hold of him, 
as the quantity of mr in the hat is sutiicient to support two persons ; or it 
might be advisable to place the corners of the handkerchief in the hands of 
the person drowning, who would thus be kept floating, .and easily conveyed 
to the side. 

New Printing Press, — Mr. Hellfarth, a printer at Erfurt, has invented 
a ppess to print eight sheets at a time. This machine, which may be made 
of any size, supplies 7,000 copies of each sheet in twelve hours, making 
. 56,000 sheets printed on both sides. The machine is pat in motion by one 
horse; and three men are sufficient to supply it with sheets, and take 
them away. Each sheet perfects itself. 

Luminous Direction Pitsis. — Mr. H. Harvey, of Wickham Keith, has 
prepared a model for direction posts, the letters being so painted as to be 
legible in the night time, and retaining that property for several years. 

Perambulator,'— Mr, Pritty has invented a machine for measuring dis- 
tances with the greatest accuracy, and upon an entirely new principle. It 
may be affixed to a gig, or any other carriage, or to a wheel for running by 
hand. The distance is not marked by an indeK, like the hand of a clock on 
a circular superficies ; but the number of miles, of furlongs, and of rods, 
is shown in a line, by proper figures, in their proper places. These figures 
ace constantly changing of course, as the machme is moved either backward 
or forward. The machinery, which is so simple that it cannot be out of 
order for many years, will measure a distance^ of 100 miles before it re- 
commences its woik. 

Nautical Improvements. — A simple mechanical apparatus, to impel boats 
instead of oars, has lately been employed on the Thames, and appears 
equally eligible for canal conveyance. It consists of tlie machinery of 
steam vessels, but the moving power is the hand applied to a windlass. 
Boats have been used on this principle with success, between London and 
Greenwich. 1,'he labour is less than that of oars, and the impulse of the 
boat through tWe water is much increased in swiftness. Though we consider 
this a very judicious mode of employing a rotatory motion to impel vessels 
on a small scale, it possesses no merit on the score of novelty, engravings 
of a similar apparatus being to be found in Leopaldo Theatrum JUacAt- 
nerum, and other scientific works of a very early period. 

Roman Antiquities near Tynemouth, — A short time since the lower part 
of the horn of a deer of extraordinary size was dug up in the grounds at 
Campville, South Preston, near Tynemouth. Mr. Fenwick, the proprietor, 
had ordered a well to be filled up, first removing the walling stones. Con- 
siderably in the earth, near the stones, the remains of this large antlep were 
found in the north-east angle of tlie Roman camp, called, in Brand, Blake 
ChesterSy and referred to by Camden as one of the oblong squares {Blake 
Cfiesters being the principal) running in a zigzag style from Segedunum 
(Wallsend) to Tynemouth. Sacrifices of wild animals to the gods were 
frequently made in those stations ; and some faint tradition yel remains of 
a temple to Diana, or some heathen deity, having stood at Middle. Chirton, 
the western side of this camp, or chain of forts. The head of an ancient 
spear was recently dug up in the same sitt^ 

Relics of Charles 1. — The sheet wbi^ received the head of Charles L, 
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after his decapitation, is carefully preserved, along with the cdffifhunion 
plate, in the church of Ashburnham, in Sussex ; the blood, with which it 
nas been almost entirely covered, now a|;mears nearly black. The watch of 
the unfortunate monarch is also depositea with the huen, the movements of 
which are still perfect. These relics came into the possession of lord 
Ashburnham immediately after the death of the king. 

The Statue of Memhon. — ^The Russian ambassador at the court of Rome, 
has received a letter from Sir A. Smith, an English traveller, who is at 
present at the Egyptian Thebes. He states, that he has himself examined 
the celebrated statue of Memnon, accompanied by a numerous escort. At' 
six o*clock in the morning he heard very distinctly the sound so much - 
spoken of in former times, and which had been generally treated as fabulous. 
** One may,'' he says, *' assign to this phenomenon a thousand different' 
Qauses,' before it could be supposed to be simply the result of a certain' 
arrangement of the stones.*' The statue of Memnon was overturned by an 
earthquake, and it is from the pedestal that this mysterious sound is 
emitted, of which the cause has never been ascertained, and which was 
denied merely because it was inexplicable. 

British Antiquities. — In removing the library, and clearing away tho 
floor and book-cases, that have long incumbered the Lady Chapel of Exeter 
Cathedral, a discovery has been made of two ancient tombs. The sculp- 
ture of both is early. They are placed in Gothic niches of much later 
date ; and appear to be the lids only, of sarcophagi, and to have been 
removed from some other station to that which they now occupy. The 
material is the Purbeck marble. The most ancient of them is ornamented 
with the figure of a prelate with a depressed mitre, a beard and mustachios; 
the two first fioigers of the right hand pointing upwards, in the act of bene- 
diction ; in tbMilt hand is a Crosier. In spandrils, above the head, are on' 
each side cheruDS. The feet of the 6gure and the crosier rest on two birds, 
which terminate in the centre with a single head, the face of whibh is 
human. The sides and ends are wrought into wide flutes, without fillets, 
like the fluting of the Doric column ; the front is placed parallel with the 
niche, and the upper comer of the lid at the back inserted four or &ve 
inches into the wall. This tomb is on the nurth side of the chapel : the 
other is placed in a niche on the south side, immediately opposite. This 
has likewise the figure of a prelate, carved in -good style, and in much' 
higher relief than the former. The arms and hands are placed in easy and 
natural positions on the body, over the staff of the crosier ; the head, or 
crook, is defaced. The mitre of this figure is of a more recent form than 
the other; the feet rest on a chimera, carved in a style of spirit and beauty 
that would do honour to a period of more refined art. 

Ckopatra^s Needle. — ^This celebrated monument of antiquity has been 
presented to his Britannic majesty, by the pacha of Egypt, and is expected 
to arrive shortly from Alexandria. It is intended to be set up in Waterloo 
Place, opposite Carlton Palace. The weight of the column is about 200 
■tons, the diameter at the pedestal is 7 feet. This magnificent column was 
obtained through the influence of S. Briggs, Esq., the British resident at 
Grand Cairo, with the pacha of Egypt, 

Prevention of Contagion, — Gauze veils, on the principles of Davy's 
safety lamp, have been recommended' by Mr. Bartktt, as preservatives froin 
contagion. This is a point of so much importance to humanity, that we 
hope the efficacy of the recommendation will be tried by the most critical 
experiments. 

Cheap Mode of Preserving Aniffprnical Preparations. — It has been usual 
to employ, for this purpose, sp^ro of wine, somewhat above proof, and 
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ivhich costs 18 or 90s. a gallon It has, howei^er, be^ ascertained, bj 
Mr. Cooke, of London, that a saturated solution of muriate of soda (c6n>-, 
iDon salt) answers the purpose equally well ; and tills solution, about tbreO: 
pounds of 'salt to the gallon, does not cost above lOd. per gallon. "Mr.. 
Cooke has received from the Society of Arts, for this discovery, tlie society's 
medal. 

^ight Preservers. — A gentleman has invented a nmchine to take off the 
glare of white paper, or needle work ; and which cools and softens tbe rays 
of light issuing from a lamp, or cf^idle. It sheds a delicate tinge. of green. 
u|X)n paper, or any other substance, placed within its influence ; and renders, 
print, however small, quite distinct by candlelight. 

Spontaneous Separation of Warts. — lu the New French Journal of Me- 
dicine, Dr. Cheneau relates the following singular case: — Numerous w^rty 
excreseences liad long occupied the hands of a hysterical, highly susceptibte. 
lady, aged forty-four. On the night following the decease of her husbandly 
an event by which she was deeply affected, Uiey all separated, leaving, the, 
spots which they had occupied wrinkled, but without induratioi>. 

Succedaneum for Leeches. — M. Salandiere, physician, has invented an 
instrument to serve as a succedapeum for jeeches. . It possesses con- 
siderable advantages, measuring exactly the quantity of blood to be taken ; 
causing the fluid to move with greater or less rapidity on a determinate^. 
scale> and producing an effect called by the physicians resohing, much 
superior to the leecli. It has nbthing to disgust, litLe those animals, excites 
Utile or no pain, and may be used in all countries, and at all seasons. 

Sideographic Engrnving. — ^I'he sideographic printing and engraving esta- 
blishment of Messrs. Perkins, Fairmau, and Heath, has been commenced 
in the house in Fleet Street, late Parker's glass mannfactory ;* and, it is 
said, with every prospect of success. Already they hpUB engaged to 
manufacture Bank notes, on their inimitable plan, for mind YoAshire, 
and other banks; and they are also prepanng variods engravings for. 
popular book^, all of which will have prpof unpressipns, though tens 
of thousands are sold annually. Over and above these applications, 
they are making preparations to print cotton dresses, of greater beauty 
tbap ever were fabricated before. The merit of this invention con- 
sists in obtaining with great facility, from one engraving, any required 
number of plates, all of which are equal to the original, and by which, 
millions of impressions may be produced ; while, by the conmion process, 
one engraving produces only a few thousands. The process of moitiplying 
engravings, etchings, or engine work, is as follows : — Steel blocks, or plates, 
of sufficient size to receive the intended engravings, have their surfaces 
softfncd, or decarbonated, and thereby rendered a better material lor 
receiving all kinds of work, than even copper itself. After the intended 
engraving has been executed on the block^- it is then hanlened, wicb great 
care, hy a new process, which prevents injury to the most delicate work. 
A cylinder of steel, previously softened, is then placed in the transferrii|0 
press, and repeatedly passed over the engi-aved block, by which the en- 
graving is transferred, in relief, to the periphery of the cylinder; the press 
having a vibrating motioii, equalling that of the cylinder upon its periphery, 
by which new surfaces of the cylinder are presented, equal m extent to the 
engraving. This cylinder is then hardened, and employed to indent copper 
or steel plates with engravings identically the same with that upon the 
original block ; and tliis may be repeated ad infinitum^ as the original 
engraving will remain, from which other cylinders may be impressed if 
required. This invention promises to b|u>f great advantage tu some of our 
manufactures, particularly that of potte^> ^^ich may now be embellish^ 
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ytith benutiflil engravings, so as to place the successful competition of other 
nations at a great distance, tt may also be applied with great advantage 
to' calico printing, by producing entire new patterns upon the cylinders 
from which they are printed, an object of great importance to our roanu- 
fncturiog interest; and to the production of highly finished engraving^ 
for all standard books ; whilst, as a means of improving the taste of the 
rising generation, school books may be embellished with uie best specimens 
of art, in place of the more humble wood-cuts that now adorn them. 
Engravings of greater size than can be transferred, are executed upon steel 
plates, which, when hardened, will print 200,000 perfect impressions. 
, Musical Invention, — M. Galiu, a musical professor, has lately introducecl» 
in Paris, a new instrument for teaching music, called the meloplaste. His 
piethod Consists in making his pupils sing from a stave, without either clefs 
01^ notes, According to the movements of a portable rod. The meloplaste is 
now^almost universally substituted for books of Solfeggi^ which were for- 
merly considered indispensable. 

, Pofymorphoscope. — ^A small mirror, called by this name, is now made at 
Paris, which is said to r«flect, not only the face of the lady who looks into 
it, but by means of painting, contrived^ in a curious manner, shows her in 
various kinds of dress and taste, so that she may see what becomes her. 
best, and be giiided accordingly in her choice. 

Lithography, — This ingenious mode of multiplying graphic representa- 
tions is, we are happy to find, making considerable progress in this country. 
A large and accurate chronological chart of the contemporary sovereigns of 
£urope, from 1060 to 1820, has been printed, which is supposed to be the 
largest and finest specimen of lithography that has yet appeared^ and is 
entirely done on English stone. 

New ^^ME^jJlhe Paper and Stamp, — Sir William Congreve has invented 
a new Bank noil paper and stamp, to prevent forgery of country notes. 
The paper, which is called triple paper, is coloured throughout in the interior, 
f>iit not on the surface, and forms a brilliant and indelible water-mark. 
.Every note of this triple paper is dipped three times, and couched twice, 
as it is technically termed, instead of only one dipping and one couching, a» 
in the ordinary paper. The price is one-tburth more than common paper. 

Method of Playing on the Violin and Violoncello, at the same time. — • 
^Mr. James Watson, a blind musician from Dundee, has invented a method, 
.by which he can play upon these two instruments at once, with the greatest 
.fvEcility and correctness. He plays on the violin in the usual manner, and 
.oil the violoncello by means of his feet. His right foot goes in a sort of 
.shoe at the end of the bow, and in consequence of his right thigh being 
supported by a spring attached to the chair in which he sits, he has the full 
. conpmand of his foot, without suffering any fatigue. By means of his lefb 
•foot, he acts upon a sort of lever, by which he shortens the strinss with 
rgre^t facility. Mr. Watson has frequently played, in this manner, uiirteen 
• and fourteen hours in one day, without any extraordinary fatigue. 

Improved Mode of Printing Copper Plates.-^ A. late number' of the 

Annates de Chimie, treating on the progress of French industry, announces 

a discovery by M. Gonord, by the adoption of wbich engraved plates of a 

large atlas size may be adapted to an edition in octavo, without any reduc- 

' tion of the copper from whence the impression is obtained. 

New Lamp. — A new lamp has been invented by Mr. Parker, of Argyle 
. Street, which removes a general objection to the lamps now in use. It 
, casts no shadow, and can increase its light on the lower or upper part of 
: the apartment at pleasure. Its application is either for reading, or general 
; illumination. *, : 

VOL. III. — NO. 6. F F 
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Dying Cloth in the Piece, — ^It is universally known, that when cloth is' 
dyed in the piece, the colour only fixes itself on the two surfaces, and 
hardly penetrates the middle of the cloth, so that when it is cut, the inner 
part appears white, or, at roost, very faintly coloured, which is an incon- 
testible proof that it has been dyed in a piece. Some colours, the cochineal 
scarlet for exarople, can only be properly given to the cloth after it is 
tnanufactured, because the operations of carding, spinning, and fulling, 
Would destroy the beauty of the dye : on this account, the cochineal scarlet 
is the dye which sinks the least into the texture of the cloth, and shows the 
white seam very distinctly. The count de la Boulaye Marsillon, director 
Imd professor in the school of the Gobelins, has contrived a very simple 
and ingenious process for remedying this inconvenience. He supposes that 
the water, with which the cloth is soaked before it is immersed in the dye- 
vat, resists the introduction of the colouring matter within its fibres, and 
compels it to remain and be fixed on the surface. The author of this 
invention proceeds then in the following manner : he fixes at the bottom of 
the boiler a kind of rolling press, the two cylinders of which are parallel to 
each other, and of course are as long as the breadth of the cloth to be dyed, 
and may be fixed at any requisite distance from each other, according to 
the thickness of the cloth. The cylinders are entirely immersed in the 
colour bath. At opposite extremities of the boiler are fixed two winches, 
the axes of which are parallel to those of the cylinder. The piece of cloth 
is then wound round one of the winches, and is wound off to the other, 
passing in its way through the cylinders of the rolling press, which are set 
so close to each other, as to press the cloth considerably. This operation 
is continued backwards and forwards, from one winch to the other, till the 
dye is of sufficient intensity. The effect produced by thj^i, contrivance is 
obvious; the pressure of the cylinder forces out of tjkl^sjlofh the water 
which it had imbibed, and the colouring matter being inslilSny presented to 
it, meets with no obstacle to its thorough penetration. 

Improved Cooking Apparatus. — M. Lanare, director of the Athenaeum 
of Languages, has invented an utensil, which he calls autoclave, M. Lanare 
engages to dress his dinner in less than half an hour, and lately made the 
eitperiment with complete success before a numerous company. He h^d 
put into the vessel a piece of meat, vegetables, and as much water as is 
necessary for a dish for five persons. The vessel was placed over a fire, 
which was kept up by some pieces of charcoal. In twenty-six minutes the 
vessel was taken off, and left a few minutes to cool; and the reporter 
affirms, that the broth was excellent, and the meat thoroughly done. It is 
not necessary to open the pot to skim it, so much as once during the 
boiling; for at the end of the operation, the scum is found at the bottom of 
the vessel, and does not mix with the broth. The advantage of this 
autoclavian cookery are, 1st. That the soup is excellent, which is veiy 
natural, because the apparatus is hermetically closed, and nothing therefore 
is lost. 2nd. That the produce is much increased by the quantity of jelly 
yielded by the bones, drd. That the cookery is far more expeditious than 
m the ordinary kettles, &c. This mode of Cookery will be nighly advan- 
tageous, to. the poor in particular. 

Smoke Burning. — We congratulate the public on the complete success, 
in every view of the subject, which has attended the trial of Messrs. Parkes' 
apparatus for consuming ^moke at the steam boilers of Messrs. Horrockses 
and' Co.'s factory, Preston. The adoption of the plan entirely removed the 
nuisance of smoke, and the experience of five weeks clearly proves, that a 
saving of fuel is effected more than sufici^t to counterbalance die first 
cost of the alteration. It is well known to Scientific maiiufacturera, that 
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the steam-engine opon whtcb this experiment was made, has been sopporled 
upon as little, if not less, fuel than any other of eqaal power in the kingdom|. 
upon the old prraciple ; the result may, therefore, be deemed a full demon- 
stration of the advantage of the plan, as a measure of economy; Messrs* 
Horrockses and Co. are proceeding to alter other engines upon Messrs. 
Parkes's plan ; Messrs. Paley and Co. are also adopting it at their works,, 
xand there can be little doubt, but that, in a very short time, the town will be 
entirely freed from the nuisance which has heretofore proceeded from the 
numerous steam-engine chimneys within its precincts. We understand that 
an experiment is about to be made to effect the consumption of smoke 
arising from the heating of a bakehouse oven; and should this prove sue* 
cessful, a manufacturing town need no longer be enveloped in the gloom of 
au atmosphere impervious to the cheering rays of the sun. 
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relative to the Opening of the Great Valleys of Strathmcnre and Strathearn, by- 
means of a Railway or Canal ; together with Observations on Interior Com- 
munications in general. 4to. 5s. 

Collections, relative to the Claims at the Coronation of several of the 
Kings of England, beginning with Richard II. 8vo. 5s. 

A Key to the Regalia ; or, the Emblematic Design of the various Forms 
observed in the Ceremonial of a Coronation. By Rev. James Denys, Pre- 
bendary of Kerswell, Exeter. 8vo. 

A Faithful Account of the Procession and Ceremonies observed in tlie 
Coronation of George III. and Queen Charlotte. Edited by Richard 
Thomson. 8vo. 7s. 

Coronation Ceremonies and Customs. By T. Mantell, Esq., F.R.S. 

The History and Antiquities of the Tower of London. By John Bayley, 
Esq. F.A.S., one of the Sub-Commissioners of Public Records. Part I. 
4to. 31. 13s. 6d. 

Ancient Wilts. By Sir Richjjird Colt Hoare. Part IV. 41. 4s. L. P. 
61. 6s. 

Warwickshire Delineated. By Francis Smith. 12mo« 58. 6d. 

BIOGRAPHY. 

Ten Years of Exile ; or. Memoirs of that Interesting Period of the life <if 
the Baroness de Stael Holstein, written by herself, and now first published 
by her son. Translated from the French. 8vo. 12s. 

Oliver Cromwell, and his Times. By Thomas Cromwell. 8vo. 14s. 

Memoirs of Count Boroulafliu, containing a Sketch of his Travels^ with 
an Account of his Reception at the different Courts of Europe. 8vo. i2k. 
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' ^iemoirs of Queens, niustrious and Cdebrated. By Mary Hays. 8vo. 
12s. 

The Personal Narrative of a Private Soldier, who served in the 42d, of 
Highland Regiment, during 12 years of the late War. Foolscap 8vo. 6s. 
• life of the Rt. Hon. W. Pitt. By Dr* Tomlfne, Bishop of Winchester* 
3 vols. 8vo. II. 16s. 

tLASSlCS. 

Tl/e Medea of Euripides, Literally Translated into chaste English Prose^ 
with the Greek Text of Person, the Metres, Greek, Orders, English Accentua- 
tion and Notes. By T. Wi C. Edwards, M.A. 

EDUCATION. 

Le9ons Francois de Litt^ratQre et de Morale. Par M. Noel etM.de la 
Place. Bvo. 10s. 

A Key to the Latin Language. By John Atkinson. 4s. 

Morafe Poetica Italiaria da P. L. Costanti. l^moi 4s. 

Scientific Amusements in Philosophy and Mathematics; together with 
Amusing Secrets in various Branches of Science. By W. Enfield, M.A. 
12mo. 3s. 6d. 

A Slight' Sketch of an Easy Mode of Teaching Languages. Bv Lieut.-Col. 
A. W. Light. Bvo; Is. 6d. 

Cours El^mentaire de litt^rature Generale. Par M. de Rouiilon. Tom. L 
ISmo. 5s. 

An Introduction to Arithmetic, on a System never before published. 
By Geoige Gregory. 4s. 

A Key to Gregory's Arithmetic; to which is affixed, ft Compendium of 
Logarithmic Arithmetic, l^oio. 4s. 

The ImpeHal School Atlas. By James Miller, M.I>. . -itb. 11. 5s. 

The Student^s Pocket Dictionary of Literary and Scientific Words. 8vo. 
4s. 6d. 

The Moralist ; or Essays on the Means of Moral Education. Addressed 
to Parents. By the Rev. John Phillips Potter. Initio. 4s. 

A View of the Elemientary Principles of Education, founded on the Study 
of Man. By J. G. Spurzheini, M.D. 12mO. 7s. 6d. 

. . FINE ARtS. 

An Interesting Collection of Portraits, from undoubted Originals, en- 
graved in the Ifne manner, by the most eminent English Artists, and 
accompanied by Biographical Noticesi 8vo* Containing 10 Portraits, ll. Is. 

Picturesque Scenery of the River Dart, in 35 Views and 3 Vignettes. 
Drawn and engraved by T. C» Lewis. Folio. 2L 8s. With the Etch- 
ings, 4l. 

Sixteen Engravings, from Real Scenes, supposed to be described in the 
Novels and Tales of the Author of Wavedey, &c. 12mo. 88. 8vo. 10s. 
. A New and Comjdete Ti^atise on Oil Painting, with Coloured lilustra- 
tions. 4s. 6d. 

Lithographic Prints of Kenilworth. fiy W. R. Smith. 5s. 

The Beauties of Cambria, consisting of 60 Views of Sublime and Pic- 
- turesque Scenery in the Twelve Counties of the Principality. Engraved on 
Wood from correct Drawings on the Spot. By ti. Hughes. Published in 
Parts, containing 10 Views. 10s. 6d. each. j 

The Sportsman's Repository, Compriiiiig 40 highly finished Engravings, 
representmg a Complete Series of thd Hdrsi^and Dog, in all their Varieties, 
executed it) the line manner. By J*. Scott, fh>m Original Drawings. 4to. 
Sl.'Ss. ■ \ ■ rf 
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Werner's NoinenclatKre of ColQurs. with Additions, arranged so as to 
render it highly useful to the Art§ and sciences. By Patrick Syme^ Flower- 
Painter, Edinburgh. 14s. * ^ 

GEOORAPHT AND ASTRONOMY. 

Elements of Astronomy, By A. Picquot. 19mo. 7s. 6d. 

^ HISTORY, 

The Edinburgh Annual Register for 1:)17. Vol. X. Part I. and IJ. 
11. Is. 

Two Letters from Mr. Adair, to the Bishop of Winchester, in answer to 
the Charge of a High Treasonable Misdemeanour, brought by his Lordship 
against Mr. Fox and hiniself, in his Life of the Rt. Hon. Wm. Pitt. 8vo. Ss. 

A History of the Rencontre at Drumclog, and Battle at Bothwell Bridge, 
with an Account of what is Correct and what is Fictitious in the ** Tales ef 
My Landlord," respecting these Engagements. By William Aitken, Esq., 
Sheriff-substitute, Hamilton. 8vo. Ss. 6d. 

Memoirs of the Affairs of Scotland, from the Restoration of King Charles 
' II. By Sir George Mackenzie, of Rosehaugh, Knt. (Lord Advocate ia the 
Reign of Charles II. and James II.) never before published. 4to. 2l. 3s. 

Simond de Sismondi, Histoire des Franpais. Pren^ij^re Livraison, qom- 
prenant THistoire Nationale du Quatnbme jusqu*au Dixi^me Si^cle, soi^s 
les M^rovingiens et les Carlovingiens. 3 tom. 8vo. 11. 10s. Vellum paper. 

A Chronological Retrospect ; or^ Memoirs of the Principal Events in 
Mahomedan History, from the Death of the Arabian Legislator, to tl)e 
Accession of the Emperor Akbar, and the Establishment of (he Mogul 
Empire in Hindostan. From the Original Persian Authohties. By Major 
David Price, E.LC. 3 vols. 4to. 7l. 17s. 6d. 

Brief Observations on the present State of the Waldenses, ]|nd upon their 
actual Sufferings, made in the Summer of 182Q. By George Jx>wtber, Esq. 
2s. 6d. 

Malay Annals ; Translated from the Malay Language, l:^ the late John 
Leyden, M.D. With an Introduction. By Sir Thomas Raffles, F.H.S.E. 
8vo. 10s. 6d. 

A Reply to the Charges of Robert Adair, Esq., against the Bishop of 
- Winchester, in consequence of a Passage contained in his Lordship's Me- 
moirs of the Rt. Hon. W. Pitt. 8vo. %s. 

A Ten Years' Residence in France, during the Severest Part of the 
Revolution, from the Ye^ 1787 to 1797. By Charlott^e West. 3vo. 5s. 6d. 

LAW. 

A Report on the Criminal Law at Demerara. By J. Henry, Esq., Bar- 
jrister. 8vo. 5s. 

The Case of the President of Queen's College, Cambridge, determined in 
.the High Court pf Chancery. Edited b^ C. Bowdler, Esq. 8s. 

Report of Cases Argued and Determmed in the Court of Exchequer, at 
Law and in Equity, from Michaelmas Term 1817, to the Sittings after Hilary 
Term 1819. By George Price, Esq., Barrister at Law. Royal 8vo. 
Vols. V. and VL 

Reports of Cases Argued and Determined in the Courts of Common Pleas 
and Exchequer Chamber, from Hilary Term 1817, to Michaelmas Term 
1819. By J. B. Moore, Esq. 3 vols. Royal 8vo, 

Bell *s Commentaries on the Laws of Scotland, and Mercantile Jurisprur 
dence. 2 vols. 4to. 51. 5s. 

Corbett^s and Daniel's Cases of Controverted Elections. Complete! 
9vo. 14s. 
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Report on the Case of John Sharp, who was tried Before the High Court 
of Justiciary at Edinburgh, July 14, 1820, and before the Circuit Court at 
Glasgow, April 13, 1821. 

Acts of Sederunt of the Lords of Council and Session, from 3d April 
1810, to 10th February 1821. Published by Authority of the Court. Fol. 
12s. 6d. 

Practical Instructions for Suffering the most Usual Recoveries at the Bar 
of the Court of Common Pleas. By Samuel Gibbs. 8vo. 6s. 

MATHEMATICS. 

A Treatise on Geodesic Operations in Country-Surveying,^ Land-Survey- 
ing, and Levelling. By Isaac Robson. 8vo. 18s. 

The Principles and Doctrines of Assurances, Annuities, and Contingent 
Reversions, stated and explained. By W. JVJ organ, Esq. F.R.S. 8vo. 12s. 

An Essay on Interest and Annuities. By James Benjamin Benwell. 
8vo. 7s. 

MEDICINE. 

A Treatise on the Nature and Cure of Scrofula, founded on an Essay, to 
which the Jacksonian Prize for the year 1818 was adjudged by the Royal 
College of Surgeons. To which is added, a Brief Account of the Ophthal- 
mia, so long prevalent in Christ's Hospital. By Eusebius Arthur Llo^d. 
• 8vo. 98. 

Practical Remarks on Coki and Warm Bathing, and Descriptive Notices 
of Watering Places in Britain. By James Miller, M.D. 12mo. 4s. 66, 

An Account of the Rise, Progress, and Decline of the Fever lately Epi- 
demical in Ireland. By J. Barker, M.D., and J. Cheyne, M.D. F.R.S. 

Transactions of the College of Physicians in Ireland. Vol. III. 8vo. 14s. 

The Hunterian Oration, delivered before the Royal College of Surgeons 
in London, February 1821. By Thomas Chevalier, Esq., F.R.S.F.A.S. F.L.S. 
Surgeon Extraordinary to the King. 5s. 

The Principles of Forensic Medicine, systematically arranged and ap- 
plied to British Practice. By J. G. Smith, M.D. 

Researches into the Laws and Phenomena of Pestilence, and Remarks on 
Quarantine, &c. By Thomas Hancock, M.D. 8vo. 8s. 

Annals, Historical and Medical, during the first Four Years of the Uni- 
versal Dispensary for Children. By John Bunnell Davis, M.D., Physician 
to the Institution, &c. 8vo. 12s. 

- A Practical Essay on Ring-worm of the Scalp, Scald Head, and other 
Species of Porrigo. By Samuel Plumbe. 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

A Treatise on Cataract. By C. M. de la Garde. 8vo. 8s. 

Observations on some of the General Principles, and on the Particular 
Nature and Treatment of the different Species of Inflammation. By J. H. 
James. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 

The Physician's Guide, being a Popular Dissertation on Fevers, Inflam- 
mations, and all Diseases connected with them. By Adam Dods, M.D. 
10s. 6d. 

Practical Observations on the Use of the Cubebs, or Java Pepper, in tiie 
Cure of Gonorrhoea^ with Cases. By Henry Jeffreys, Esq., Sui^eon. 3s. 

MILITARY AND NAVAL AFFAIRS. 

Memoirs of the Operations of the British Army in India, during the 
Mahratta War in 1817, 1818, 1819. By Lieut.-Col. Valentine Blackie. 
4to. 41. 14s. 6d* 

The Martial Achievements of Great Britain, and her Allies, during the 
most Memorable Period of Modem History. Elephant 4to. Embellished 
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with 51 Engravings, coloured in imitation of the Drawings, 131. Ids.; )iair> 
bound, L. P. 271. 6s. 

The Naval Achievements of Great Britain and her Allies, during the 
most Memorable Period of Modem History; with 51 coloured Engravings. 
Elephant 4to. half-bound, 131. I3s., L. P. 271. 6s. 

A Treatise on Navigation and Nautical Astronomy, designed for the 
Use of British Seamen. By Rev. James Trimare, D.D., Professor in the 
Royal Naval College, and School of Naval Architecture, Plymouth. 8vo. 
12s. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

The Expedition of Orsua, and the Crimes of Aguirre. By Robert 
Southey, Esq., P. L. 

Spare Minutes ; or, Resolved Meditations and Premeditated Resolutions. 
Written by Arthur Warwick. 6s. 

Gascoyne*s Princely Pleasures, with the Masque intended to have been 
presented before Queen Elizabeth at Kenil worth Castle, in 1575. Small 
8vo. 5s. 6d. 

Life in London. By Pierce Egan. 11. 16s. 

The Triple Aim ; or, the Improvement of Leisure, Friendship, and In- 
tellect, attempted in Epistolary Correspondence. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 

Thompson*s Self Indicative Time Tables. Fcap. half-bound. 12s. 6d. 

One Thousand Experiments in Chemistry. By Colin Mackenzie. 8vo. 
11. Is. 

The Excursions of a Spirit, with a Survey of the Planetary World ; a 
Vision. 1 2mo. 5s. 

Heraline; or. Opposite Proceedings. By Letitia Matilda Hawkins* 4 
vols. 8vo. ll. 12s. 

Ballantyne's Novellist's Library. Vols. II. and III., containing Smo1lett*s 
Novels and Translations. To which is prefixed, a Memoir of the Life of 
the Author, by the Editor. Royal 8vo. 21. 16s. 

Deportment of a Married life, laid down in a Series of Letters, written 
to a Young Lady lately Married. 8vo. 6s. 

The Ayrshire Legatees ; or, the Pringle Family. By the Author of 
Annals of the Parish. 12mo. 7s. 

The Young Infidel, a Fire-side Reverie. By a Friend to Youth. 

Culinary Chemistry, exhibiting the Scientific Principles of Cookery. By 
Frederic Accum. 8vo. 9s. 6d. 

An Essay on the Dramatic Character of FalstafiT. By Maurice Morgan. 
8s. 6d. 

The Complete Answer to some late Strictures on th& Quarterly Review, 
relative to the Life «fi4 Writings of Pope. By the Rev. W. L. Bowles. 
8vo. 4s. 

A Word to Fanatics, Puritans, and Sectaries. 8vo. 2s. 6d. 

An Essay on the Superstitions, Customs, and Arts, common -to the 
Ancient Egyptians, Abyssinians, and Ashantees. By T. Edward Bowdicb, 
Esq., Conductor of the Mission to Ashantee. 8vo. 

Enchiridion; or, a Hand for the One-Handed. By George Webb de 
Renzy, Capt. H. P. 82d Regt. Small 8vo. 5s. 

Essays, and Characters of a Prison and Prisoners. By Geoffrey Mynshall^ 
of Gray's Inn. Reprinted from the original Edition of 1618. 

A Dialogue in the Shades, between Wm. Caxton, a Modern Bibliomaniac^ 
and Wm. Wynhon, &c. &c. 2s. 6d. 

St. George and St. Denys, a Dialogue. By Hugh Melrose. 8vo. 5s. 6d» 

An Inquiry respecting the Relation of dause and Effect^ in which the 
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.Theories of Dr. T. Brown, and Mr. Hume, are examined. Also a betr 
Theory of the £artb. By James^ Milne, Architect, Edinburgh. 8vo. 3s. 6d. 

Farewiell Letters to a tew Friends in Britain and America, on retuiDing 
to Bengal in 1821. By William Ward, of Serampore. ISmo. 6s. 

The Vicar of Iver, a Tale. 12mo. 3s. 6d. 

KATURAL HISTORY. 

Zoological Researches in the Island of Java, &c. &c. ; with Figures of 
Native Quadrupeds and Birds. By Thomas Horsiield, M.D. No. 1. Koyal 
4to. 11. Is. 

Manual of Mineralogy. By Robert Jameson, Regius Professor of Natural 
History, Lecturer of Mineralogy in the University of Edinburgh, F.R.S., &c. 
8vo. 15s. 

Elements of the Philosophy of Plants. By P. Decandolle and R. Sprengel. 
Translated from the German. 8vo. 15s. 

A Selection of the Correspondence of Linnaeus, and other Naturalists, 
from the Original MSS. By 3ir James Edward Smith, M.D., F.R.S., 
President of the Linnaean Society. 2 vols. 8vo. ll. 10s. 

An Analysis of the Natural Classification of Mammalia, for the Use of 
jStudents and Travellers. By T. Edward Bowdich, Esq. 8vo. 

An Introduction to the Omithology of Cuvier, for the Use of Students 
and Travellers. By T, Edward Bowdich, Esq. 8vo. 

PHILANTHROPY. 

Hints to Philanthropists : or, a Collective View of Practical Means of 
Improving the Condition of the Poor and Labouring Classes of Society. By 
William Davis, 8vo. 4s. 6d. 

Report to the County of Lanark, of a Plan for relieving Public Distress, 
and removing Discontent, by giving permanent productive Employment to 
the Working Classes. By Robert Owen. 4to. 

POETRY. 

Poems, Divine and Moral ; many of them now first published. Selected 
by John Bowdler, Esq. 6s. 

The Tour of the Dove, with Occasional Pieces. By John Edwards. 
Small 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

The Poems of Alexander Montgommery, a Scottish Poet of the Sixteenth 
Century; with Biographical Notices. By David Irving, LL.D. Small 
8vo. 18s. 

My Note Book ; or, Sketches from the Gallery of St. Stephen's ; a Satirical 
Poem. By Wilfrid Woodfall, Esq. Fcap. 8vo. 5s. 
. Poems for Youth. By a Family Circle. Vol. II. Ss. 6d. 

Napoleon, and other Poems. By Samuel Gower, Esq. 

Christina's Revenge ; or, the Fate of Monaldeschi ; with other Poems. 
By J. M. Moffatt. Fcap. 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

Eidespemox, and other Poems. By Rev. C. F. Watkins, Curate of 
Windsor. Fcap. 8vo. 7s. 

The Old English Squire, a Poem, in Twenty Cantos^ vnth Twenty-four 
humorous coloured Prints. 8vo. ll. lis. 66. 

Metrical Version of the Collects for every Sunday in the Year. By Rev. 
C. H. Beatson. 12mo. 4s. 

Cleone^ Summer's Sunset Vision, and other Poems. By Oscar, Author 
pf Zayda. Fcap. 8vo. 6s. 6d. 

The Lord of the Desert, Sketches of Scenery, Foreign and Domestic, 
and other Pberos. By David Carey, Esq. Fcap. 8vo. 7s. 

Poems and Translations from Schiller. 8vo. 
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' ThetSarden of Florence, and other Poems* By John Hamilton. Fcap. 8vo. 

73. 

Lays on Land, By Ismael Fitzadam, formerly an able Seaman on board 
the Frigate. Fcap. 8vo. 7s. 

Kentish Poets, a Series of Writers on English Poetry, Natives of, or 
Residents, in the County of Kent ; with Specimens of their Compositions, 
and some Account of their Lives and Writings. By Richard Freeman. 
S vols. l^mo. 15s. 

Rome, a Poem. 8vo. 6s. 

The Cottage of Pella, a Tale of Palestine, with other Poems. By John 
Heiland. 8vo. 3s. 

All our Glories, an Epic Poem, in Two Parts ; with a Lithographic Fly 
Leaf to Lord Byron. 8vo. 6s. 

Translations from Casimir, &c., with Poems, Odes, and Specimens of 
Latin Prose. By J. Kitchener, B. A., late ot Clare Hall, Caipbridge. 

POLITICS AND POLITICAL ECONOMY. 

Hansard*s Parliamentary Debates. Vol. III. New Series, ll. 1 Is. 6d, 

An Essay on the Production of Wealth, with an Appendix, in which the 
.Principles of Political Economy are applied to the actual Circumstances of 
the Country. By R, Torrens, Esq., F.R.S. 8vo. 12s. 

An Essay on the Influence of the Price of Labour on National Wealth 
and Happiness, &c. Sec. By a Magistrate. 8vo. 

Residents and Non*Resiaents, an Essay on the Elective Franchise, with 
Reference to the Original and Common I^w, Rights of Residents, &,Ct By 
Arthur Kelley, Esq. Royal 8vo. 

A Few Doubts as to the Correctness of some Opinions generally enters 
tained on the Subjects of Population and Political Economy, By Piercy 
Raveustone, M.A. 8vo. 15s. 

A Series of Tables, exhibiting the Gain and Loss to the Fundholder, 
arising from the Fluctuations in the Value of the Currency, from 1801 to 
1821 * By Robert Mushet. 8vo. 

Letter to a Member of Parliament on the Police of the Metropolis^. 
8vo. Is, 

The Restoration of National Prosperity sho<^ to be immediately prac- 
ticable. By the Author of Junius Identified. 8vo. 3s. 6d. 

Reflections on the Present Difficulties of the Country, and on relieving 
them, by opening new Markets to our Commerce, and removing all 
injurious Restrictions. By an Old Asiatic Merchant. 3s. 

An Attempt to define some of the First Principles of Political Economy. 
By Thomas Smith, 8vo. 7s. 

THEOLOGY. 

The Moral Tendency of Divine Revelation asserted and illustrated in 
Eight Discourses, preached at the Bampton Lecture in 18^1. By Rev. 
John Jones, A.M., Archdeacon of Merioneth, &c. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 

Sermons. By the late Very Rev. William Pearce, D.D., F.R.S., Dean of 
Ely, &c. 8vo. 12s. 

Discourses adapted to the Pulpit, or to the Use of Families, from Tracts 
and Treatises of Eminent Divines. By Rev. Edward Atkyns Bray. 8vo. 8s. 

Practical Reflections on the Psalms ; or. Short Daily Meditations : to 
which is -added, a Prayer adapted to each foregoing Psalm. By Mrs. 
SherifFe. 2 vols. 12mo. 12s. 

Seventeen Sermons of the eminently pious and deejay learned Bishop 
Andrewes modernized. By the Rev. Charles Daubeney, Archdeacon of 
Sarum. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 
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Sermons. By the late John Deere Thomas, D.D., Rector of Kirhy 
Mesperton, York. 2 vols. 8vo. 18s. 

Lectures on the Gospel according to St. John. Part I. By Chat-les 
Abel Moysey, D.D., Archdeacon of Bath, and Rector of Walcot. 8vo. 8s. 

Essays on the Holy Scriptures, the Deity of Christ, Public Worship, 
Prayer, Covetousness, Self Knowledge. By D. Copsey. Svo. 7s. 
• Sermons. By the late Frederic Thurston, M.A. Svo. 12s. 

Prejudice and Responsibility; or, a Brief Inquiry into, some of the Causes 
and the Cure of Prejudice against Religion, and the Doctrine of Man's 
Responsibility for imbibing it. 12mo. Ss. 6d. 

Prophecy Illustrated, being a connected Exposition of the Book of 
Revelations. By T. A. Teulon. 18mo. Ss. 6d. 

A Comprehensive View of the Origin and Tenets of the Baptists. 2s. 6d. 

Nine Discourses on Important Subjects, delivered in St. Mark's Church, 
Liverpool. By Rev. W. Morton. 8vo, 6s. 6d. 

The Old Testament arranged on the Basis of Lightfoot's Chronicle, in 
Historical and Chronological Order; in such manner, that the Books, 
Chapters, Psalms, Prophecies, &c. may be read in one connected History, 
in the very Words of the authorized Translation r with Six Indexes. By 
Rev. George Townsend, M.A., of Trinity College, Cambridge. 2 vols. Svo. 
11. 16s. 

Sermons on the Nature and Effects of Repentance and Faith. By Rev. 
James Carlisle, of Dublin. 

A Comparative View of the Presbyterian, Congregational, and Inde- 
pendent Forms of Church Government ; being an Attempt to trace out the 
Primitive Mode from Scripture and Antiquity. By Joseph Tumbull, B.A., 
of Wymondley Academy. 12mo. 3s. 

Christian and Civic Economy of Large Towns. By Rev. Dr. Chalmers, 
Glasgow. No. VIII., on Sabbath Schools. This Number completes 
Vol. I. Svo. 8s. 6d. 

The Protestant. Vol. III. Svo. Qs. 

Three Sermons on the Power, Origin, and Succession of the Christiaa 
Hierarchy, and especially of that of the Church of England. By Rev. Jobo 
Oxlee, Hector of Scautou, and Curate of Stoncgrove. Svo. 10s. 6d. 

Practical Sermons. By Abraham Rees, D.D., F.R.S. Vols. III. and IV. 
Svo. ll. 4s. 

Hints humbly submitted to Commentators, and more especially to such 
fts have written elaborate Dissertations on the Prophecies of Daniel, and 
Revelation of St. John. By William Witherby. Is. 6d. 

A View of the Evidences of Christianity, with Introductory Observations 
on the Popular Causes of Infidelity. By Joseph Macardy. Svo. 68. 

YOYAGES AMD TRAVELS. 

An Account of the Interior of Ceylon, and of its Inhabitants, with 
Travels in that Island. By John Davy, M J)., F.R.S. 4to. 31. 13s. 6d. 

Notes relative to the Manners and Customs of the Crim Tartars, Written 
during a Four Years* Residence among that People. By Mary Holderness. 
12mo. 5s. 6d. 

Travels in South Europe, from Modem Writers, with Remarks and 
Observations, exhibiting a connected View of the present State of that 
•Quarter of the Globe. By Rev. William Bingley, MA. 12mo. 6s. 6d. 

The Personal Narrative of M. de Humboldt's Travels to the Equinoctial 
Regions of the New Continent, during the Years 1799-1804. Iranslated 
4iy Helen Maria Williams, under the immediate inspection of the Author. 
Vol. V. Svo. 11.4s. 
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Sketches of India* By a Traveller. For Fire-side TmvellerB at Home. 
8vo. lOs. 6d. 

Sketches of India. By an Officer. 8vo. 

Italy. By Lady Morgan. 2 vols. 4to. Si. 13s. 6d. 

A Narrative of Travels in Northern Africa. By Captain Lyon, R. N., 
Companion to the late Mr. Ritchie. 4to. Si. 3s. 

Travels of Cosmo the Third, Grand Duke of Tuscany, through England, 
during the Reign of Charles II. 4to. 
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Sunday School Union. — At six in the morning of May 9th, the annual 
meeting of this society was held at the City of London Tavern, W. B. 
Gurney, Esq. in the chair. The annual report comprehended a copious 
view of the state of Sunday schools, both abroad and at home. In France, 
the Sunday schools are but few, and make but slow progress. In Holland 
they are more numerous, though the report complains, that in some places 
the instruction is not sufficiently religious. In India, Sunday schools are 
established at Calciitta, Chinsurah, Bellary, Chittagong, and Malacca. . In 
Ceylon also, the Wesleyan missionaries have 86 Sunday and day schools, . . 
containing 4908 children. Sunday schools have been also opened in New 
South Wales, the Mauritius, and in West and South Africa; in the latter at 
four different missionary stations. In the American United States, the 
schools are numerous and successful. At New York, they have 3,500 
boys, and 2,798 twirls : and the scholars connected with the Sunday School 
Union, Philadelphia, are no less than 19,481. Ten schools have been 
formed in Newfoundland, and several in Upper Canada; but Lower 
Canada is ill provided. In Antigua, the Church Missionary Society have 
1,424 Sunday scholars, beside those of the Wesleyans, who have schools of 
this description in most of the West India islands. The report then 
adverts to Mr. Brougham's Bill, which it considers as highly injurious to - 
this cause — to the Quarterly Meeting of Teachers, and their discussions — 
to the suras recently voted, viz. a£87. 16s. 9d. — to the gypsies, to whose 
children it recommends particular attention — to the General Sunday School 
Society — and to. the Educational Clothing Society; and then gives the 
following abstract of the present state of xhe different Union and Reporting 
Societies : — 

Schools. Teachers. Scholars. 

Four London Auxiliaries • • • 324 4,138 48,863 

Fifty-seven Country Unions and Societies- • 2,407 29,085 269,784 

Union in Wales • • • ±60 310 14,683 

Schools in the Isle of Man- • 46 314 2,861 

Sabbath School Union for Scotland 676 1,918 44,683 

Sunday School Society for Ireland 1,353 • • - • 135,600 

4,966 36,095 516,473 

Increase last year • * / 740 3,758 88,920 

Protestant Socieli/for the Protection of Religiout Liberty. — ^I'he anni- 
versary meeting of this society was held at the City of London Tavern, on 
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. Satarday May 12th, Samuel Charles Whitbread, Esq., M.P., in the an- 
avoidable absence of lord John Russell, M.P., in the chair. John Wilkes, 
Esq., one ot* the secretaries, in a most eloquent and forcible speech, gave 
a detail of the proceedings of the committee during the past year; from 
which it appeared that their interference had been highly useful and 
successful in a variety of cases, in which the rights of Protestant Dissenters 
. had been infringed. Several recent instances were related of attempts to 
assess places of worship to the support of the poor, the . church rate, and 
the house and window tax. Demands of mortuary fees, Easter dues, toils 
on going to chapel, and the ballotting ministers for the militia, were also 
stated, and properly commented on ; as was the punishment in several cases 
of persons disturbing congregations of Dissenters, in the exercise of their 
worship, in places regularly certified according to law. Statements were 
then made of the illegal conduct of a clergyman in Devonshire, and another 
in Wilts, in declining to read the service of tlie church over the bodies 
of those who had not received the rite of baptism from episcopalian hands; 
. and especially of the refusal of a vicar, in the county of Huntingdon, to 
marry a couple, because the bridegroom, being the son of a Baptist Dis- 
senter, had never been Jbaptized; with the applications to their several 
bishops, and the apologies whicl) the clergymen had beep compelled to 
make. Wishes were also expressed, that by the burial of Dissenters in 
their own cemeteries, they would diminish the vexations which so 
many clergymen continued to exert; and among these, the prohibition of a 
Berkshire vicar of the tolling of the parish bell at the funeral of the wife of 
a Dissenting minister, was particularly noticed. Amongst the resolutions 
' unaiiiniously passed by the meeting were the two following : ** That this 
meeting deeply regret the continued aggressions of the clei-gy of the Esta- 
blished church on Protestant Dissenters, by renewing their refusals to read 
the burial service over their dead, and to celebrate their marriages, and by 
sanctioning many proceedings hostile, not only to their useful labours, but 
even to the toleration they are entitled to enjoy : but that they cheerfully 
acknowledge the courteous conduct of the bishops of Salisbury and Lincoln, 
who, at the request of the committee, interfered to restrain some clerical 
aggressions of which they complained.** — **That, regarding Henry Brougham, 
Esq., M.P., as an eloquent, benevolent, and enlightened friend to civil and 
religious freedom, and obliged by his exertions to correct the abuse of 
educational charities, this meeting deplore that a bill should have been 
introduced by him to Parliament, as to the education of the poor, that 
would injuriously increase the power of the Established church, aild lai^ely 
to the load of the public burdens, augment the degradation and evils of 
which Dissenters complain, and lessen that general, extending, and benefi- 
cent instruction, which honourable zeal, and Christian philanthropy, abun- 
dantly supply; and that the committee for the ensuing year be directed 
strenuously to oppose the progress of the measure whenever revived." 

Continental Society. — This society held its third anniversary meeting at 
Freemasons' Hall, on May 16th, sir Thomas Baring, Bart., president, in 
the chair. The report stated, that notwithstanding the smallness of its 
funds at home, and the prejudices with which it had to contend abroad, the 
society had various agents in its employ. Two of these are stationed at 
Paris, one of whom (M. Mejanel) was present at this meeting; two in the 
neighbourhood of Orleans; one on the banks of the Rhine; another in the 
Pays de Vaud ; others near Amiens, in the valleys of Piedmont, in the 
vicinity of Noirean, Valenciennes, and Normain, with all whom they hold 
correspondence, and who are actively employed in the manner above stated. 
It is added, that the expenses of last year amounted to nearly ^1600.; 
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whereas the stated subscriptions did not exceed ^900. The rest had beett 
made up by donations. The anniversary sermon was preached on the 
preceding evening at Blackfiriars* Church, by the Rev. W. Marsh, of 
Colchester. 

Baptist Missionary Society, -^the public serviceii Connected with the 
twenty-ninth anniversary of this institution, commenced on Wednesday, the 
90th of June, when the Rev. S. Crisp, of Bristol, preached at Great Queeii 
Street Chapel, and the Hev. Joseph Iviroey at Sion Chapel. On the 
following day (he- meeting for business was held at Spa Fields Chapel, 
Joseph Guttridge, Esq., in the chair. From the statement of accounts, it 
appeared that the receipts of the society had amounted to more than 
^13,000., being considerably more than was received in any former year t 
but that the payments having been upwards of ^17,000. there was a 
balance of about o£3,500. due from the society. The collection at this aiid 
the other services connected with the society, amounted to nearly c£400., 
exceeding what had ever been received at any previous anniversary. 

Port of London Society. — July 10, the day of the coronation, the Port of 
London Society, and the Bethel Union Society, met on board the Floating 
Chapel on the Thames, to implore the blessing of Almighty God upon the 
monarch of these realms, then ratifying, in the solemn act of coronation, 
the compact made with his people. The assembly was composed of many 
seamen, masters of ships and their families, with many persons from the 
shore. At the commencement of the service, a letter from Leith was read, 
stating that the seamen of that port would assemble, at the same time, oh 
board their Floating Chapel, for the same purpose. The Rev. Mr. Angas 
commenced with prayer, and the 100th Psalm being sung, the mqst com- 
prehensive prayer by King Solomon at the dedication of the Temple i*'as 
read in a very impressive manner. The Rev. G. Smith followed in prayer. 
The treasurer of the Port of London Society then read a letter from New 
York, stating the encouraging progress of the work of God among seamen 
at that port ; and that, on the Sabbath preceding the date of the letter, the 
Mariners' Church, which would hold upwards of 1000 people, was crowded. 
It further stated, that ministers of all denominations, who preached Jesus 
Christ, and him crucified, as the only way of salvation, willingly gave their 
services to the people, and merged all minor differences of sentiment in the 
great purpose of u^ng sinners to flee from the wi*ath to come. The Rev. 
C. Hyatt then read the 67th Psalm; and the Rev. Mr. Jeffreys, missionary 
to the Island of Madagascar ; lieutenant Nicholls, R. N., secretary of the 
Bethel Union Society ; and captain Simpson, of the Juno, (on board of 
which ship the first prayer meeting for sailors was held on the River 
Thames,) engaged in prayer; 

Church of England Tract Society. — ^By the report of this society, it 
appears that several new tracts have been published during the past yeat*, 
and that the whole number of tracts distributed during that period are As 
follows : — 

Sold * . • 95,407 

Distributed gratis *•• 23,414 

Total.... 118,821 
In the statement of account, it appears that the society has received — 

By subscriptions and donations *..»...• ^286 2 9 

By sale of tracts . •* v*...* • 160 14 6 

Total . .» . . o£396 17 3 
Disbursemeiits*. ^Qi 13 4. 
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Jq the Report it is also stated^ that» by one of the society^s tracts, *' foar 
persons were awakened to serious attention.'* 

Street Preaching. — The King, on the Prosecution op Samuel New- 
ton, against Samuel Waller. — This was an indictment against Samuel 
Waller, a respectable cotton-spinner, at Manchester, and a lay-preacher 
amongst the primitive Methodists ; and the indictment charged, that he, the 
said Samuel Waller, on the 17th June last, in a certain public street and 
king's highway, in the parish of Ashton-under-Lyne, did unlawfully and 
injuriously cause and procure a great number of persons, to the nuniber of 
900 or more, to assemble together, and did, for a long space of time, to wit, 
for the space of two hours, obstruct the said public street, to the great 
damage and. common nuisance of the liege subjects of our lord the king, and 
against the peace of our said lord the king, his orown, and dignity. The 
second count charged the defendant, with divers other persons, to the jurors 
unknowp, with ms^ng a great noise, riot, tumult, and disturbance. The 
third count charged the like riot, &c. to be by shouting and singing, and 
wholly choking up and obstructing the street and highway. 

The trial of this indictment came on at the Midsummer Quarter Sessioni 
for the county of Lancaster, held by acljournment for the hundred of Salford, 
at the Sessions'-house, Salford, adjoining Manchester, on Monday the SSd 
x)f July, before the Rev. W. R. Hay, clerk, vicar of Rochdale, lAncashire, 
.and rector of Ack worth, in the county of York, chairman of the Court of 
.Quarter Sessions for this hundred ; James Norris, Esq , barrister a^ law, 
stipendiary magistrate of the town of Manchester and Salford ; and Ralph 
Wright, Esq. Thomas Starkie, Esq. appeared as counsel for the prose- 
.cution I and Philip Courtenay, Esq. and James Baldwin Brown, Esq., L.L.D. 
for the defendant. The court was crowded by some of the most respectable 
inhabitants of Manchester, especially amongst the various denominations of 
Dissenters, several of whose ministers were also present. 

Mr. Starkie stated the case to the jury, and gave the substance of the 
.indictment as above. The defendant, he informed them, and persons of his 
class, had been in the habit, for some time past, of visiting Ashton-under- 
Lyne, and there holding forth in the public streets, to the great annoyance 
. of the inhabitants of the town. On the day mentioned in the indictment, 
Mr. Newton, the constable of Ashton, finding the defendant (who was what 
. is called a Ranter) roaring and making a great noise within about 90 yards 
of the church-door, approached him, cautioned him (^ the illegality of his 

Eroceedings, and ordered him to desist. This he refused, sayings Christ and 
is disciples did so, and he had a right to do it : that he was a licensed 
Sreacher, and considered it his duty to continue the service. ** Now^f said 
Ir. Starkie, *' if any one will produce me a text from Scripture to support 
this practice, though it will not alter the law of the case, 1 will consent to 
an acquittal." The defendant, in consequence of his obstinate perseverance, 
was summoned to appear at Oldham, where he accordingly attended before 
the magistrates, on Thursday the 21st, and when bound over to take histri^l 
at the present sessions,, he refused to pay the expense of the recognizances. 
Thus he was made of opposition, stuff throughout; but his (Mr. Starkie's) 
advice was, that if, in any future case, persons situated as the defendant 
was, refused to pay those fees to the magistrates' clerk, that he was author- 
ized, by act of parliament, to demand, they should be left to draw their own 
recognizances themselves. Certainly the clerk was not called on to afford 
them the facilities of pen, ink, and paper,, or to give his labour, and it was 
at their own peril if they drew their own recognizances wrong. The de- 
fendant in the present cas^ stood upon his right, but though he would have the 
very able assistance of two of his teamed friends who appeared for him, and 
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who, as hia counsel, would, be was sure, do every thing that could he-done^ 
he hoped the verdict of the jury would be such as to convince him 
that neither he nor any other person, not even a minister of the church of 
England, if it were allowable to conceive that a clergyman could ever so far 
forget his duty, had a right to obstruct the public highway, ranting and 
roaring to the common nuisance of his Majesty's subjects, on pretence that 
he thought it his duty to do so. With respect to the law of the case, it was 
not a little remarkable, that it had been decided in that very court, nearly 
a-century ago, and he had a record of it, with which he should shortly trouble 
the court and the jury. It was a narrative of the life of John Murhn, 
wherein it was stated, that, '' at Oldham, about seven miles from Manchester, 
(a place famous for daring and desperate wickedness), we had heavy perse-' 
cutions for a season ; as I was going to preach in the street one Sabbath-dayi 
two constables, with a great mob at their heels, took me into custody, foe 
riotous behaviour, in singing a hymn as the people were coming out of 
church,^* '^ The constables and their assistants were special drunk,'/ (he, 
Mr. Starkie, supposed they were special constables), and began a quarrel, 
during which the parish clerk's son broke the drunken constable's head with 
his own statf. ^* The next day," sajrs MurUn, *' I was taken before a justice, 
and bound over to the Quarter Sessions ; but I traversed, and had it tried 
at the Assizes ; from thence it was sent back to the Sessions, where it wa9 
given against me.'*— He did not mean to deny, the defendant's right to 
preach — he had a right to preach in proper places, and there let him rant 
and roar as he pleased ; but this was a public nuisance. Would it be said 
that a mountebank, who might be as good a sort of person in his line, as the 
defendant was in his, had a right to set up a stage in tlie public street, and 
obstruct it by bringing together a numerous company ? Why, a man had 
been indicted and convicted for making noises with a speaking trumpet — > 
and that was surely a less nuisance than an obstruction to the street. He 
knew not what dootrine the defendant brewed, it might be very wholesome 
or very bad, it might be strong or small beer ; he had no concern but with 
his conduct, none with his principles. He had recently seen a case reported 
in the papers, which occurred in London, where it appeared that a family 
were very much disturbed by noises which proceeded from a chapel. On 
inquiry, it was found that this place, which was used for woisliip on Sundays, 
was on other days the residence of a bear ; he did not know indeed whether 
the bear was one of the congregation ; however, he was a most unpleasant 
neighbour, for one day the poor woman of the house, opening the door of 
her cupboard, found his head in her provision warehouse. Legal proceedings 
were instituted, and the animal was accordingly removed. In like manner, 
he trusted the verdict of the jury would convince the defendant, that if he 
was determined to rant and roar, he must do it in proper places. 

Samuel Newton stated, that he is deputy constable of Ashton. On Sun- 
"day the 17th of June, he went into the street — saw Samuel Waller standing 
on Jonathan Whisker's steps'— ^ there were other persons with hirai he sup* 
poses 200 or more. They were about 20 yards from the gate of the church- 
yard. Whilst they were tnere, a hearse came from Droylsden with a funeral ; 
the hearse came to the church a different way with the corpse, from what it 
usually would have done. Went to Waller, and told him his orders wpre 
Yrom the constables and churchwardens to make him desisc. Waller refused 
to do so. Got a summons for him to appear at Oldham on the 21st, when 
Waller said whac he was doing was lawful. They sung, and made a great 
noise. The tunes were common song tunes, such as are sung by factory 
lads in the street. Before the magistrate, Waller said he would persist. 
The practice has been continued every Sunday since. Waller has not been 
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there : ttiey come for oM>osition it appears ; they are more than twice ^ 
numerous now as when Waller preached. Mr. Waller said he was a licensed 
teacher. 

Examined by Mr. Courtenay.-^ Witness is a churchman ; never was a 
Methodist ; has often gone to Methodist chapels, hut never was a member 
of their society; was not then a constable; now he is a man iu office^ 
thinks it his duty to go to the church of England. Samuel Waller did not 
stand himself in the public highway ; was, in fact, on the steps of a door — 
Jonathan Whisker's he believes. Information was brought to him of the 
disturbance from the public-house opposite ; a gentleman said, if it were not 
stopped, he would remove. Witness heard nothing otfensive or wrong« 
They were singing to merry tunes ; song tunes. Knows, in point of &ct, 
that they were singing psalms or hymns. The words were given out by 
defendant. The Ranters have come in a double body since defendant was 
taken before the magistrates* Defendant has never been at tiie meetings 
since. Mr. France, the curate of Ashton, and the churchwardens, direct^ 
witness to give him notice the Sunday before, that if he did not remove, he 
would be taken up. Was sent for by the ostler of one of the inns to a 
gentletnan, about getting the defendant away. Thei^ is a public-house 
opposite, where defendant stood, which was open ; the gentleman who sent 
to him was not a publican. The hearse from Droylsden did not come the 
usual road ; witness supposed, on account of the preaching. Re-examined 
by Mr. Starkie. — >The hearse did come an indirect road. The noise was 
to the great disturbance of those who had to perform the ceremony of the 
interment ; was sure it must be. Mr. Courtenay objected to this as neW 
matter, and the inquiry was not pursued. 

The chairman here said, It surely is not intended to deny that this is a 
nuisance. 

Mr. Courtenay answered, that he certainly was prepared to deny it, and^ 
he doubted not, with success. 

James Ogden was then examined by Mr. Starkie, and stated, that he lives 
at Middleton ; is not in any business. — Remembers Sunday the 17th of June. 
Was in the street on that day. Saw Samuel Waller preaching at Jonathan 
Whisker's door. There was much noise and rabble ; about 200 or 300 
people were assembled. Waller was preaching and singing. There was a 
great deal of shouting. They sung merry tunes. Sung like^ ballad-singers 
down the street. The street was crowded up. When the hearse came. 
Waller preached louder, — witness ** thawt it reather hawkward/' It was a 
great nuisance. 

Cross-examined by Mr. Brown. — Is a member of the Established church. 
Is at present out of employ* Does not know Samuel Waller. Did not hear 
his words distinctly ; he made no more noise than was necessary to make 
the people hear ; made too much noise for witness. Remembers no other 
carriage passing but the hearse. If any carriage or horse had come, they 
might have made an opening, and very likely would. Heard them singing 
like lads in factories. Has no doubt but that they were singing psalms or 
hymns, though not to the tunes which he had been accustomed to at church. 
He saw nobody interrupted in passing, nor any vehicle*. 
Mr. Starkie. — That is my case. 

Mr. Courtenay said, he rose to address the cottrt and the jury on behalf 
of the defendant, under great anxiety and embarrassment ; greater, indeed, 
he believed, than it had been his lot to feel with respect to any other case 
ever confided to his care. His anxiety, however, did not arise from any 
doubt as to the righteousness of his cause^ for it was the cause of: religious 
liberty; nor from any doubt as to the lawfulness of the conduct pursued by 
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his client, for that had been no infringement of the law. It arose from a 
sense of his own inability to sustain the great interests committed to hi^i 
Charge, and a fear lest the holy and Christian cause with which he ^aa 
Entrusted might suffer from the incompetency of its advocate. It was the 
^aiise of Protestant Dissenters which he advocated ; and his client relied, 
and the Protestant Dissenters relied also, with full con6dcnce on the verdict 
uf the jury. Another source pf difficulty arose from the opinion of the chair- 
man, which had been, (he must be permitted to say, though he said it with 
due respect), prematurely and somewhat rashly thrown out at so early a 
|)eriod of the trial. JEle could not imitate the pleasantry which had been 
displayed by his learned friend, the counsel for the prosecution; for he 
was not sufficiently at ease to be sportive. He was ready to admit, that 
when the case was flret presented to him, his opinion coincided with that 
which had been expressea by Mr. Star^^ie and the chairman, that the conduct 
of the defendant had been illegal; but that opinion had been removed by 
an investigation into the merits of the case, and he was confirmed in his 
present impressions by what they had heard that day. Mr. Starkie, in sup- 
port of his view of the subject, had told them that the matter had been 
already decided, and he had quoted a case, which, he said, took place ia 
tliat court about a hundred years ago. But that case had no legal weight ; 
it was from no authentic record ; and no lawyer could hear it read, without 
feeling that it cut its own throat. It stated, that the matter was sent to the 
assizes, and tried there, but that from thence it was sent back to the quarter 
sessions, where it was given against the preacher. Now this statement 
justified him in saying, that it was an ignorant and false representation of 
what took place, if it were not entirely a wicked invention' of the ienemy. 
JEvery lawyer knew that no such circumstances could ppssibly have occurred. 
Mr. Starkie here said, a case might be removed b,y certiorari to the. 
assizes, and afterwards sent back to be tried at the sessions. 
- Mr. Courtenay replied, he knew that very well, though it had seldon^ 
or ever been done of late years, but he inquired how a> case, the trial of 
which took place at the assizes, could be sent down for new trial or judg- 
ment here ? Another case much more in point might have been quoted by bi^ 
learned friend, but he had very prudently forborne to do so, because he did 
not like jt; it was not to his present purpose. This was that of Penn and 
Mead in the year 1670, as reported m the State 'Trials. It was an object 
at that period to put down the Quakers, and accordingly, William Penn, the 
celebrated leader of that body, and a friend of his named Mead, were 
brought to trial, not at the New Bailey in Manchester, but at the Old Bailey 
in London, on an indictment very similar to the present. The charge against 
these individuals was for riotously and tumultuously assembling m Grace- 
church Street; and the conduct of the court, on the occasion ot* their trialj, 
presented an example of tyranny, of which, fortunately, few instances existed. 
From that conduct, no doubt could be entertained of the hardship which the 
defendants would have suffered, if they had not been protected by a British 
jury, who, by finding an honest special verdict of" Guilty of speaking in Grace- 
church Street,'* disappointed the court of their expected vengeance. This 
verdict the court refused to receive, and repeatedly sent the jury out tp re- 
consider it ; -but, after being confined all ni^ht, they manfully returned in 
Abe morning, a general verdict of" Not guilty." For this, following up their 
arbitrary and tyrannical coMrse, the court imposed a fine on the jury for 
alleged misconduct, and one of them (Bushell) refusing tp pay his fine, was 
committed to prison. iJis case then became matter of judicial investiga- 
tion. Bushell was brought up by writ of habeas corpus in the Court of 
Common Pleas, and promptly released. Lookhig to the evidence which had 
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been given in tbe present case as very similar to that given in the case of 
Penn and Mead, he felt satisfied, that, as was the course of the honest jury 
then, the jury now, as honest and independent he did not doubt, was not to 
be bamhoozled into belief that this meeting was tumultuous. This prosecu- 
tion, he hesitated not to say, was tyrannical and hypocritical. There was 
no law of the land, or of God, against preaching in the highway; but the 
object was to put down unpleasant doctrines* From the time of Penn and 
Mead to the present, no such prosecution had been attempted. Had not 
the practice of field preaching very much increased during the last century, 
and especially of hite years ? And was not the absence of all prosecution 
for it a strong proof that it was no offence ? Was it to be left for the New 
Bailey, in the year 1821, to have a revival of the persecutions attempted a 
hundred and fifty years back? He had already stated, that his iirst impres- 
sions on the subject were those of the chairman. Those impressions had, 
however, been completely removed ; but even if the conduct of his- client 
bad been wrong in law, he might give the go-by to the question for want of 
evidence. The second and third counts of the indictment charged riot, 
tumult, and disturbance. But as this was not supported by a tittle of evi- 
dence, tbe jury would have to confine their attention to the first count, viz. 
the charge of obstruction ; and that obstruction amounted to nothing. What 
tvas it? Why, that persons were hearing his client preach; and that, 
according to one witness, there was a hearse, which, he supposed, turned 
another way in consequence. Could the jury lay their hands ;upon their 
hearts, and say, from tnis» that any obstruction existed ? llie other witness 
admitted, on his cross-examination by my learned friend who is with me as 
counsel for the defendant, that there was room on the other side of the street, 
and that if any carriage had come, the people would have given way. This 
was a prosecution at common law. It was admitted on all hands, that 
there was no statute, no positive law, which his client had infringed. The 
common law was the unwritten law of sense. It combined the purest 
reason with the purest justice. He had the authority of Chief Justice Hale, 
one of the first lawyers, the best judges, and the most excellent men, that 
ever adorned the bench, for saying, that Christianity was part and parcel of 
the common law. He culled upon the jury, therefore, to pause and investi- 
gate, how that which our Saviour did, and instructed his apostles to do, 
could be a nuisance; — to pause and consider, how conduct which was 
sanctioned by his example, and enforced by his commands, could be a 
nuisance at common law. 'Flie common law being that whereof the memory 
of man runneth not to the contrary, it follows that a nuisance at common law 
can be no new nuisance ; it must have been such always, at all times, and 
under all circumstances. But he had shown, that notwithstanding the great 
increase of field preaching within the last century, there was no instance 
6f an indictment such as the present for one hundred and fifty years. 
It followed, therefore, and he had a right so to conclude, that, in the eye of 
the law, such preaching constituted no nuisance. With respect to the 
obstruction of thie highway, — admitting, but admitting only for the sake of 
argument, that it had been proved, he would ask, whether assemblins: in the 
streets was at all times, and on all occasions, to be deemed a public nuisance ? 
By way of illustration, he would state a case; — on Thursday last the king's 
highways in Manchester were obstructed, not by hundreds, but by thousamls 
and tens of thousands ; the passage of numerous carriages was, not sup- 
posedly, but actually, prevented ; and that for a great length of time. There 
was shouting and singing; and on that occasion, the reveren({ chairman 
and the other magistrates on the bench were present, and in those obstruc- 
tions they bore a part. But who could doubt, that, if those magistrates had 
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been indkted for a nuisaoce in celebrating the day of the coronation, by 
some discoDtented individual, who, from political or other motives, felt 
himself annoyed by the shoutings and singing of those very loyal persons, 
tbe jury would have expressed their abhorrence and detestation of it ? And 
would they, could they say, that for Christians to assemble to praise God, 
under that canopy of heaven which God himself had spread, was a nuisance ? 
Could they say that it was no nuisance to celebrate the coronation of George 
the Fourth, but was one to celebrate the praises of their Maker? Attend to 
the practice of our Saviour. ^' My learned friend,'' continued Mr. Courtenay, 
** triumphandy asks me for even a solitary text which authorizes the con- 
duct pursued by my client, and ^ays, that if I produce it he will abandon 
tbe charge against him. I will give him then not one, but several.. In St. 
Mattliew's Gospel, chapter x. verse 27, our Saviour expressly commands his 
disciples,^ What I tell you in darkness, that speak ye in light; and what 
1/fi hear in the ear, that preach ye upon the housetops.* And to whom, 
I would ask, were they to preach from the housetops, but to an audience 
(jny friend may call them a shouting, ranting, roaring mob, if he pleased) 
assembled in the public streets? Again, we read, * Go ye unto the highways 
and hedges.' And in the 16th chapter of Mark, and at the 15th verse^ we 
have this express <:ommand of our Saviour to his disciples, ' Go ye U7ito all- 
the world J and preach the Gospel to every creature* And yet, for acting, 
in obedience to this very clear and imperative direction, is my client now 
indicted as the violator of a law of which Christianity is the foundation and 
an integral part. My learned friend asks for the Scriptural warrant for field 
and for street preaching. I will give it him in the practice of our Saviour, 
as recorded in the 2d chapter of the Gospel according to St. Mark, and the 
3d verse. *■ And straightway many were gathered together j insomuch that 
there was no way to receive them, no, not so much as about the door ; and 
he preached the word unto them ;* i. e. obviously to persons gathered to- 
gether, as was the case in the instance now before you, ' round a door in a 
public street."' There were many other passages to the like effect in Scrips 
ture, he added, but he would not quote them, for he had already quoted 
enough. And what construction, he would ask his learned friend, or, what 
was more important, he would ask the jury, could be put upon those pas- 
sages, but that of preaching to people in the highways? He asked them, as 
men and as Christians, upon their oaths, and it was only as Christians that 
even their oaths were binding, was that a nuisance? Did our Saviour 
encourage and promote nuisances ? He hoped that the worthy and reverend 
chairman would not be offended with him for having called his opinion rash : 
he thought that he had now proved that it was so. But who was the 
invisible prosecutor ? Why did he not come forward ? The jury had seen 
Newton's flippancy ; they had witnesse^l the manner in which he gave his 
evidence ; and he asked them whether it was possible to doubt that he had 
given a colour to his testimony to suit his own views ? He said the ostler 
had come to him from a gentleman, to request him to interfere. It was the 
only symptom of grace be had witnessed about the indictment^ that the 
prosecutor was ashamed to show his face. He well knew, that there was 
no riot, tumult, or disturbance ; that no person was alarmed or terrified. 
He (Mr. Courtenay) repeated that the prosecution was hypocritical. There 
was no law to prevent meetings oi those whom they chose to call ranters 
and roarers ; tnat there was no prosecutor proved it. The indictment 
attempted a juggle on the understandings and consciences of the jury, which, 
he hoped, they would have spirit to resist. He called upon them to separate 
what was proved from what was alleged. Like discerning men, they would dis* 
iinguish between what was substantiated by evidence, and what was charged 
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in the indictment. If tlie jury considered it necessary for the question to he 
raised) in order that it might be fully discussed, they would give a special ver- 
dict ; find only the facts, and not be entrapped to bring in a lumping verdict 
of guilty. Why a question so important to tne rights of Protestant Dissentew 
should have been brought to trial in that court, he was at a loss to determine* 
He suspected, however, that the invisible prosecutor, judging of others by 
his own baseness, thought to succeed at tne Quarter Sessions, when in a 
higher court he would have had no chance. He could conceive that a man 
so base as the wicked and hypocritical prosecutor in this odious case, might 
have speculated on the composition of the tribunal; — might have considered 
that the learned and reverend gentleman in the chair, brought up in tbe 
universities of orthodoxy, would possibly pollute the seat of justice by pre- 
judices imbibed elsewhere. His client might have removed the case, but, 
relying on the impartiality of the chairman, he had full confidence in the 
jury. In their hands were the rights of Protestant Dissenters ; at their 
hands he looked to receive protection : he should scorn to attain his ends by 
idle flattery; he hoped, and trusted, and believed, they were all honest and 
inipartial men, — hut if there was one amongst them, and but one, for he 
wanted not twelve for the purpose, though he had no doubt but he should 
have them, who felt that respect which a Christian ought to feel for 
the precepts of his Saviour, that man would die rather than find the defendant 
guilty, rather than give a verdict so inimical to the Gospel, and to the 
Saviour who preached it. The conduct of his client was no common-law 
nuisance, for it was impossible to pronounce that a nuisance which their 
very religion enjoined: with respect to obstruction, -no evidence of that had 
been given, no one had said he meant to go that way, and could not. The 
driver of the hearse had not been called, nor had the undertaker,- nor the 
mourners, nor the owner of the gig ; and why not ? because they had met 
with no obstruction, and therefore had nothing to complain of. The indict- 
ment charged the defendant with having caused and procured persons to 
stand in the highway, that meant commanding them to do so ; but he had 
no power to command them. He was not in the highway himself; he was 
standing on the premises of a private individual ; the people who were in the 
Street might be amenable, if any nuisance were committed, but not bis 
client, who did not commit the nuisance, and had no control over those 
wha did, if any was committed, which, however, he denied. It was true, a 
bookseller was responsible if his servant sold libels. But there was a case 
reported, and to which he referred, in which a man was indicted for cansing 
the distribution of hand-bills in the street, which was quashed by the King's 
Bench, on the ground that it was the person who actually distributed the 
hand-bills that should have been indicted, and not the man who set bim 
there. He was, therefore, entitled to an acquittal upon evidence. But he 
asked their verdict upon higher grounds : he asked it from them as Chris- 
tians, in favour of one who had done only what had been done by that Saviour 
to whom, and to whose religion, we owe every thing which makes us better 
than the rest of mankind. He observed in conclusion, that he relied with 
perfect confidence in their honesty and firmness. 

The defendant's counsel thought it unnecessary to call^ any witnesses^ 
and, therefore, declined doing so, although several of the most respectable 
people in Manchester were in attendance to speak to the high character 
which he bore. 

The chairman, in addressing the jury, said, that a case not in itself 
important, had been made so by the manner in which it had been mixed op 
with other matters. The rights of Dissenters were not, in any way, in 
issue. The jury had only to ask themselves, whetli^r the assembliiigof) 
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or 800 persons in public dai/, and in the public streets, was, or was not, a 
auisance. They had nothing to do with the horrid case which had been 
cited by Mr. Courtenay; but, perhaps, it might be in some degree owing 
to that, amongst other things, that a law was subsequently passed, according 
to which, by the simple registration of a place, persons might be admitted 
to preach there, provided it were done with decency and propriety. Every 
person, therefore, whatever might be his religious sentiments, .might 
assemble in a private, decent manner, either to pi^each, or to hear others; 
But he put it to the jury to say, whether 2 or 300 persons standing in the • 
public street, was or was not a nuisance. With respect to the obstruction, 
u was proved that a hearse had gone another way in consequence of it ; and 
the witness Ogden said, that carriages could not pass, without going on the 
flags on the other side of the street. For 2 or 300 persons to remain 
assembled in that way for a long time, must be a nuisance to the liege 
subjects of the king. Christianity had nothing to do with the question; 
'they had only to ask themselves, whether the conduct of the defendant was 
a nuisance or not; and he had no difficulty, or hesitation, in saying, that in ^ 
law it was one. 

The defendant*s counsel here reminded the chairman, that there was no 
proof of an actual obstruction ; but he told them that he should not require 
such proof, but leave it to the common sense of the jury, whether such au 
assemblage must not necessarily be an obstruction. 

After the jury had consulted some time, the chairman intimated, that if 
they were not hkely soon to agree, they had better retire into their own 
room; when the foreman, Mr. Anthony, said, they were all agreed but one 
man. The chairman replied, that it was not usual to inquire into the state 
of opinions amongst the jury. 

At a subsequent period, the jury inquired through their foreman, whether, 
diey might deliver a special verdict. Mr. Courtenay repeated the inquiry. - 
The court said not ; the chairman adding, that he had never known a . 
special, verdict delivered at a quarter sessions. Both the defendant's 
counsel expressing their surprise that such an opinion should be entertained, 
were about to address the conrt upon the subject,, when the assistant to 
the elerk of the peace mentioned an instance of a special verdict ;in this . 
very court of quarter sessions, in a boundary case^. On being appealed to ^ 
by the chairman for his opinion, Mr. Starkie, the counsel for the prosecu- 
tion, stated, that tlie jury might find specially; and in this opinion were ' 
the counsel at the table, not engaged in the cause. The court then 
instructed the jury accordingly ; shortly after which, having deliberated ^ 
about fifty minutes, they returned a verdict of guilty of obstructing the 
king's highway, in the parish of Ashton-under-Lyne ; that being, in fact, a 
general verdict of guilty, on the first count of the indictment. 
. The chairman, addressing the jury, then said, As this case, from some 
^ause or other, seems to have excited more interest than belongs to it, and 
tb<ere has been some difference of opinion in the jury, I cannot help saying 
that your verdict is agreeable to justice, and the law of the land* He then . 
inquired whether, after the verdict which had been given, as he took for 
granted that ^ the prosecution was not instituted with a view to a vindictive 
punishment, any compromise could take place, by the defendant entering 
into sureties not again: to offend in like manner. 

Mr. Courtenay said, that the conduct of his client had been guided by 
what he conceived to be his duty, and as his view of that was not altered 
by the verdict which bad been given, his counsel were instructed not. to 
apply A)r any mitigation of the sentence which the oourt might think proper > 
tQ .pronounce. 
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Mr. Starkie then said, that he should address the court in aggrairation of 
punishment, and he hoped they would pass such a judgment as would pot 
a stop to the outrages they had witnessed to-day ; that they would re* 
inemher the ungracious and unchristian attack which had been made on 
the prosecution, and prevent for the future the nuisances they had beard 
that day. 

Mr. Courtenay, with some warmth, said, it was the first time in his life, 
that he had heard the conduct of counsel made matter of aggravation 
against his client; and that, for himself, he was quite ready to defend his 
conduct, either in that court, or eUewhere. 

Mr. Starkie replied, that he meant no personal attack on the learned 
gentleman, but he had been made an instrument in the hands of others. 

Mr. Waller (the defendant) intimated a wish to address the court, which, 
after some hesitation, was acceded to, not as matter of right, as he had 
been heard by his counsel, but in accordance to their request on his behalf. 
After consulting them, however, Mr. Courtenay said in his behalf, that' 
what he principally wished to explain was, that in asking for no mitigation, 
he acted according to what he thought his duty, and that it was not his 
wish personally to offend the court : to which the chairman assented. 

Mr, Starkie then said, he hoped the sentence of the court would be such 
as to convince the prisoner that he had no right, on pretence of doty, to 
interrupt a Christian congregation in one of its most solemn services. 

The defendant denied that he had done this. 

The magistrates then retired for a few minutes. On their return, the 
reverend chairman ordered that the defendant should be put to the bar, 
end addressed him to the following effect : '* Samuel Waller, yon have been 
convicted of the offence charged in the indictment against you, by a jury 
who have taken no ordinary pains, and have done tliemselves great honour 
by their attention and discernment. The prosecution has been mixed up 
with other matters quite unconnected with it; but the simple question is, 
whether you or any other person have a right to be a noisance. The 
interests of Dissenters have no more to do with the case than high 
treason has. A great deal has been said about an invisible prosecutor, but 
it is evident the prosecution has been ordered by the churchwardens for the 
protection of the parish ; and you were not summoned before the magi- 
strates, until pains had been taken to make you desist. You speak of your 
duty, but when any one continues to hold their own opinion against a jury 
aind the law, it looks like obstinacy. The sentence which we are about to 
pass upon you is not meant to be vindictive, but ta show that individual 
opinion is not to be set up against the law. I feel it right again to com- 
pliroent the jury for the care and attention they have displayed. The 
sentence of the court is, that you be imprisoned in this House of Correctioii 
ibr the space of three months, and that you give secarity, yourself in jf50. 
and two sureties in £ib. each, to keep the peace towards all bis majesty's 
subjects, and be of good behaviour for two years, to be computed from die 
expiration of your imprisonment; and that you be fbrtber imprisoned ootil 
these securities be given.'' 

Mr. Waller then lefl the court for the gad, in custody of one of tiie 
turnkeys. We have since learnt, that the &st two nights after his convic- 
tion, he was put into a doable-bedded cell, with two convicted misde' 
kneanants, who (we mention it to their honour) voluntarily slept together, 
that he might have a bed to himself. On Wednesday, throagh the inter- 
position of some of his friends, his situation was ameliorated ; but, en 
Friday afternoon, he still continued ill in bed^ from the anxiety and 
suffering caused by his previous confinemeaC^ We are also infonned, fitMS 
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good authofity, notwithstanding the contrary Was sb evident to the Rev. 
Mr. Hay, that neither the churchwardens nor head constable of Ashton-> 
under-Lyne sanctioned the prosecution of Mr. Waller: and that, even 
before his trial, they refused Newton's application to be allowed his 
expenses. It is stated also to have been positively ascertained, that 
Newton was formerly a member of the Methodists* Society. 

We close our report of this trial, which has excited great interest through- 
out the kingdom, with the very pertinent remarks of a correspondent in one 
of the Manchester newspapers (the Guardian) who appears to have been 
present on the occasion : " When the court was prepanng to pass sentence, 
and the defendant was ordered to the bar, to which criminnls of different 
descriptions had been brought during the proceedings of the day, I was 
occupied in conjecturing what would be the difference between the sentence 
pronounced on Mr. Waller, and that on a prisoner who had appeared there 
a little while before. A woman and her daughter were indicted for singing, 
on the race-ground, songs of the most horribly obscene nature; so bad 
indeed, that the worthy chairman, who had by accident heard some of 
them at the time the women were committed, evinced a great and becoming 
horror, and with much propriety ordered them immediately to be destroyed^ 
These women pleaded guilty, and the elder Of them, for committing this 
flagrant u£fence against good morals and the peace of society, and for 
bringing up her daughter in the same shocking course, was sentenced, by 
the same reverend magistrate," observes the editor in another part of the 
paper, " to three months imprisonment in the House of Correction, and the 
younger of them to an imprisonment of one month. No one would charge 
this sentence with undue severity. While I was contrasting the two cases 
in my mind, the court pronounced sentence on Mr. Waller, viz. Three 
months imprisonment in the House of Correction, and then to find securities 
for good behaviour for two years ! ! This surely requires no comment." 
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Napoleon Buonaparte. — This extraordinary man was the second soh 
of Carlo Buonaparte, a lawyer at Ajaccio, in Corsica, and of Letitia, his 
wife, a young and beautiful woman of the family of Bamolini, whom he 
espoused in 1767 ; and by whom he had five sons and three daughters, idl 
of them raised, by the subject of this brief notice, from a rank compara- 
tively obscure, to wield the sceptre of dominion over mighty states, and to 
rank, in fortune and in title, with the proudest and the richest of the earth. 
He himself was born on the 15th ot August, 1769, at the house of his 
father; who after having resigned the gown of the civilian for the sword of 
the soldier, and distinguished himself by his talents and bravery under the 
banners of his friend Paoli, in the arduous struggle made by that gallant 
patriot for his country's freedom, had submitted himself to the new order of 
things, was much noticed by the count de Marboeuf, the French governor, 
and nominated a member of the deputation of the Corsican nobility to their 
new sovereign, Louis XV. At or about the time of the birth of his soft 
Napoleon, he was judge lateral, or assessor of the tribunal of his native^ 
town, — a situation which he did not hold many years ; for having gone to 
Montpelier for the benefit of his health, he died there of a cancer in his 
stomach, at the early age of thirty-iiine. The patron of the father extended 
his favour to his family, and by his instrumentality young' Napoleon was 
sent to France, where M. de Marboeuf, a prelate,, and brother to the 
governor of Cornea, procured his admission into the military academy olF 
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Brienne ; whence he wos removed, in 1784, to that of Paris, as a scholar on 
the royal foundatipn. He there distinguished himself greatly bj his appli- 
cation to the mathematics and military exercises, though his exclusive- 
devotion to them pi-evented his progress in other branches of literature; so 
much so, indeed, that he is said never to have acquired a grammatical 
knowledge even of his own language, or rather of th.»t of his adopted 
country. In 1785, he was appointed to a second lieutenancy in the artillery 
regiment of La Fere. Four years afterwards he obtained a captain's cora-^ 
mission ; and, in 1793, distinguished himself by his superior skill in directing 
the batteries, whilst in command of the artillery at Toulon ; and two years 
after was nominated to the command of the army of La Vendee, but 
declined the appointment. He had then just established a strong claim ta 
the confidence at least of the ruling powers, by commanding, as general oC 
brigade, the corps which defended the convention, and defeated the insur- 
rectionary Parisians. Barras then was, and for some time had been, his 
patron; and the tie by which they were connected was strengthened, in. 
IVIarch, 1796, by Buonaparte marrying, at the recommendation of his friend, 
Josephine de Beauharnois, widow of the count de Beauharnois, who was 
guillotined four days before Robespierre, his wife being then also in prisoa, 
whence she was soon liberated by the interference of Barras, and became 
his mistress. Three days after the formation of a connexion more advan- 
tageous than honourable, Buonaparte left his bride at Nice, to assume, at 
the age of twenty-six, the command of the army of Italy, at the iiead of 
which, in about six weeks, he won the battles of Moutenotte, Millesimo, 
Dego, and Mondovi ; effected the splendid but sanguinary passage of the 
bridge of Lodi, in which he exhibited great personal courage ; made himself 
master of Piedmont and the Milanese, and compelled tiie king of Sardinia 
to sign a treaty of peace with the French Republic in his own capitid. Iw 
the course of the same year he fought nine other battles with the Austrinns. 
and Neapolitans, commanded by generals Wurmser and A Ivinzi; captured 
Mantua, and forced the Pope, the king of Naples, and the minor Italian 
states, to purchase safety by a peace involving great sacrifices of their 
territories. Early in 1797, he penetrated through Friuli into Germany, and 
advanced to within thirty leagues of Vienna; but finding that the archduke 
Charles had collected a very large force to oppose his progress, he deemed' 
it politfic to resort to negotiation, to prevent the risk of a defeat; and, 
consequently, on the 16th of April, signed preliminary articles of peace* 
with Austria at Leoben ; which being afterwards ratified by the definitive' 
treaty of Campo Foniiio, left the French republicans in possession of the 
Netherlands^ and of some other of their conquests; and established a 
republic in Italy ; Trieste and Venice having recently been captured by the 
French army. He was next appointed, by the directory, general in chief of 
the expedition which they either intended, or pretended, it is doubtful 
which, to despatch from their chores for the invasion and subjugatifm of 
England ; but he shortly afterwards actually embarked on one as disastrous 
as that, we doubt not, would have provea if persevered in,, if not quite as* 
chimerical — sailing from Toulon, on the 19th of May, 1798, in a fleet of 
thirteen ships -of the line, nearly as many frigates and corvettes, at the head 
of 40,000 men, the flower of the French army, to conquer Egypt. How 
miserably he failed in the execution of this mighty project, a favourite 
creation, it is said, of his own active mind and insatiable ambition, 
Aboukir, Alexandria, and Acre, can tell ; for there his fleet and his army 
M»ere annihilated by the valour of British vvarriors. He himself waited not, 
however, to witne$>s the final destruction of his hopes ; but having received 
M>telligence of the . reverses which the French arms had sustained. in Italy ' 
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and Germany,' and of the consequent critical state of affairs at home, he 
secretly abandoned his army to their fate; and, on tlie 23d of August, 
sailed from Egypt with a few officers who were devoted to his interests; 
and after narrowly escaping capture by the English fleet, reached Paris,' 
where, with the assistance of Abbe Sieyes, Murat, his brother Lucien, and 
though last, not least, the bayonets of his grenadiers, he dissolved the' 
conventional government of France, and established in its stead a consular 
one, of which he was the head ; Cambaceres and Le Brun, his colleagues, 
being little better than mere pageants of state. November the 10th, 1799," 
was the precise period at which, as first consul, this extraordinary man, at 
little, more than thirty years of age, assumed to himself the government of 
France. This, situation was not Ukely, however, to be an easy or an 
inactive one ; towards the end of April, in th^ following year, Buonaparte, 
at the head of a large and well appointed army, left Paris for Italy : by 
unprecedented exertions, indicative of the boldness of his ch:^acter, and the 
strength of his genius, crossed the Alps by Mount St. Bernard ; — after several* 
minor victories, completely defeated the Austrian army under general Melas 
at Marengo, — and forced that general to purchase the safety of the remnant' 
of his army by abandoning Italy to his victor. This decisive battle, and 
the no less brilliant victory of Hohenlinden, enabled the French consul to 
dictate the terms of peace to Austria, as he did in the preliminaries signed' 
at Paris in June, 1800; and the definitive treaty of Luneville, concluded on 
the 9th of February following. By these treaties the Cisalpine republic, 
comprehending the greater part oi Italy, was placed under the power of 
Buonaparte, who was recognized nominally as its protector, though actually 
as its- head. In the following year, the signature of definitive articles of 
peace with England at Amiens paved the .way for his election to the> 
consulate for life ; but this step towards the establishment of his dynasty on 
the throne of France, iu lieu of the ancient and royal house of Bourbon, 
waa' not submitted to without some opposition. Plots were formed, or said 
to be formed, against him; and, under pretence of having engaged iu them^ 
the due d' Enghien, son of the duke of Bourbon, was shot by his order in 
the castle of Vincennes; whilst of his old companions in arms, Moreau and 
Pichegru were effectually prevented from opposing his ambitious views, to 
which they were known to be inimical ; the former by being exiled to 
America, the latter by strangulation in- prison, it was said by his own hands, 
though there is the strongest ground to suspect that others were employed, 
to prevent his lieing further troublesome. Georges, a Vendean leader of 
great spirit and ability, with eleven of his companions, were, about the same 
time, executed; and the two counts de Polignac, witli several other persons 
of rank, were sent into perpetual exile. Soon after this clearance, Napoleon 
was elevated to the throne of France, then declared imperial ; and, on the 
2dH>f December, 1804, was crowned in the church of Notre Dame, by pope 
Pius VII.,-*-at that time virtually, as he soon afterwards became actually his 
prisoner, — by the title of Napoleon I. His new title was recognized by the 
emperors of Austria and Russia, and by the kings of Spain, Prussia, and 
Denmark; England and Sweden being the only considerable powers who 
refused to acknowledge it. With these countries be was already involved 
asain in war, and on his return from Italy, after his proclamation there as 
king, he revived on a very grand scale the old farce of invading England; 
and even proceeded so far in the apparent execution of this threat, as to 
. assemble at Boulogne an army of 900,000 men, and an immense flotilla, to 
transport them to the British shores. The battle of Trafalgar, dearly 
purchased to England, by the death of the gallant Nelson, soon destroyed, 
however, the vain hopes of tlie French, and of their boastful leader, whose 
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** Delenda at Cdrthago^ was rapidly exchange for a very dHFerent note.- 
His vast preparations for our overthrow soon received another, and as it 
proved, a more propitious direction ; and transporting the troops with great 
celebrity from tl^e shores of the English Channel to the banks of the 
Danube, 'four battles, and the cowardly, if not traitorous, surrender of 
general Mack at Ulm, in less than two months afler the commencement of 
hostilities against Austria, put him in possession of the capital of her 
dominions. It suited, however, neither with the natural energy of his 
character, nor his immediate views of aggrandisement, that he should rest 
opon his conquests ; he, therefore, followed the emperor of Germany into 
Moravia, where he had been joined by the emperor of Russia, at the head 
of a very large army ; and, on the 2d of December, 1805, their combined 
forces were defeatea by the victorious Napoleon, in a well contested, but 
decisive, battle, fought on the plains of Austerlitz. Immediately after this 
defeat, Francis II. personally sued for peace, which was granted by his 
conqueror, in the treaty of Presburg; by which the title of the French 
monarch to the kingdom of Italy was recognized, as was also his possession 
of Venice, Tuscany, Parma, Placentia, and Genoa. Eleven days before he 
had concluded, at Vienna, a treaty with Prussia, ceding to him the Grand 
Duchy of Berg, which he bestowed upon Murat. Arriving now by rapid 
strides to the height of his grandeur^ in the summer of the following year he 
elevated three of his brothers to the thrones of kingdoms which the arms of 
France had acquired since the commencement of her revolutionary war; 
giving the crown of Naples to Joseph, that of Holland to Louis, and 
creatmg for Jerome the new kingdom of Westphalia. Shortly afterwards he 
formed that unioti of tiie smaller states of Germany, under the name of the 
confederation of the Rhine, which gave him as its chief that preponderating 
influence in Gennany, which had long belonged to the house of Austria, 
^or were its energies long suffered to lie dormant, for they were soon 
directed against the king of Prussia, who found, when it was too late, that 
the sacrifice he had made at Vienna had but purchased for him a hollow 
trace, whilst it gave to his vigilant opponent the opportunity of consolidating 
and increasing his forces for a fresh attack. That attack was rapidly made, 
and was as speedily successful. Whilst the plenipotentiaries of the two 
powers were still negotiating at Paris, Napoleon had placed himself at the 
nead of his army; and, on the 4th of October, three days after their 
fleliberations were broken o^, such was the celerity of his movements, that 
he had reached Wurtzburgh with 150,000 troops in his train. Ten days 
after, the battle of Jena was fought, which decided the fate of the Prussian 
monarchy ; and in less than a month all its states were in possession of the 
French. On the 19th of November following, in the intoxicating hour of 
victory, and the plenitude of a power which he conceived to be omnipotent, 
he issued from the capital of his subdued enemy the famous Berlin aecree, 
by which, without a single ship or boat off her ports, he vauntingly declared 
England to be in a state of blockade; in the hope, by ruining her trade 
witn the continent, not only to humble her pride, but to cripple her means 
of continuing an opposition to his ambitious projects, which had been as 
vigorous as it was mcessant. Wintering on the banks of thie Vistula, the 
Russians, with a large force which they had collected in the neighbourhood, 
attacked him at Pultusk and at Thorn, at both which places he was 
exposed to considerable losses; whilst at the latter his army was only 
extricated from entire ruin by the skill and activity of the brave, devoted, 
but unfortunate, Ney. With the return of spnng his affairs assumed, 
liowever, their wonted smiling aspect; and after some partial successes, 
Napoleon, on the 14th of June, 1807, attacked the Russians at Friedland; 
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aiid aftef a vigorous and sanguinary contest of sixteen hours completely 

defeated them, with the loss of 20,000 killed, as many wounded, eighty 

pieces of cannon, and a large quantity of arms and ammunition, sent ^oin 

England for the use of the allies. Retreating after this severe defeat to the^ 

banks of the Nienien, the Russians were followed by their conqueror, who 

arrived at Tilsit just as the royal fugitives, the emperor of Russia and 

king of Prussia, had escaped from the town, by burning the bridge. Losing 

no time in such a critical juncture of their affairs, the allied sovereigns 

solicited an armistice, which was granted at a meeting of the two emperors 

on a raft in the river; and soon completed by the treaty of Tilsit, signed on 

the 7th of July : and containinf]^, amongst its most prominent features, an 

accession on the part of Russia and Prussia to what was called the 

continental system, by which their ports were closed against the English 

trade. Having thus settled to his satisfaction, at least for the present, the 

affairs of the northern, he turned his attention to thosd of the southern 

states of Europe ; and in an evil hour for himself, but a happy one, in its 

results at least, for th^ world, by a forced abdication of Charles IV., and 

his son Ferdinand, whom he imprisoned in France, made a vacancy on the 

throne of Spain for his brother Joseph, whom he removed to fill it from 

that of Naples. His next usurpation was that of the ecclesiastical states, 

which, on pretence that the pope had dways refused to declare war against 

England, he annexed, by one of his sic volo's sic juheo\ to the imperial 

crown of France. These usurpations, at length, opened the eyes, and 

roused the energies of the powers of Eiirope; and whilst the patriotic 

Spaniards and Portuguese-^ for he had invaded Portugal also, with the 

avowed intention of subjecting her territo.nes to the French dominion; 

because she would not join the general confederation against England, her 

ancient and her best ally — assisted by British troops, vigorously, and at 

length most successfully, opposed the progress of the army of 8O,0kX) me% 

with which he had invaded their country — the Austrians flew again to 

arms ; and he lost no time in taking the field against them. Such, mdeed^ 

.w^ the rapidity of his movements, and the continued tide of his success, 

that after fighting six battles, in aU of which he was victor, within five 

weeks of the declaration of hostilities b^r the emperor Francis, he was a 

second time the triumphant master of his camtai. This terminated not, 

however, the scene of bloodshed; for on the 21st of May, a most sanguinary 

battle, lasting for two days without interruption, was fought at Essling : and 

after a terrible slaughter, and an immense loss on both sides, the archduke 

Charles, the Austrian commander, compelled his assailant to retreat to the 

island ofLobau. Not profiting^ however, as he might have done, by this 

success, the French army, after receiving a considerable reinfi^rcement, 

attacked him again on the 5th and 6th of July, at Wagram, where the/ 

obtained a decisive victory ; which led, on the 12th of the same month, to 

a suspension of arms , and, on the 14tb of October, to a definitive treaty of 

peace, signed at Vienna. So crippled were the resources of the house of 

Austria by this disastrous campaign, and so humbled its pride by a second 

dictation of peace in its capital, that the emperor, as its head, accepted tha 

overtures of^ his upstart victor for an alliance with his family, which^ 

' honourable under no circumstances, must have been rendered doubly uor 

palatable to the father and the monarch, from its being preceded by the 

causeless divorce of the empress Josephine, to make way for the arch^ 

duchess Maria Louisa, daughter of the emperor Francis, as wife of the 

conqueror of her father, and the bitterest enemy of her family and her 

country. The marriage took place on the 2d of April, IQIO; and, on the 

20th of March following, the young empress was delivejed of a son, baptized 
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by the name of Napoleon Francis Charles Joseph, and created, by his' 
father,' king of Rome. Sometime previous to an event ^Hich would, he* 
flattered himself, establish his new aynasty on the throne of France, he had 
united to that kingdom the provinces situated on the left bank of the Rhine, 
Holland, whose crown he stripped from the brow of his brother, with as 
Kttle hesitation or ceremony as he had placed it there, tlie Ilanseatic cities* 
of Bremen, Hamburgh, and Lubeck, a part of the kingdom of Westphalia, 
and the Valais. But it was not in such extensions of empire to satisfy the 
insatiable appetite for glory and dominion of this ambitious man. Austria 
and Prussia were humbled, if not subdued ; but Russia, possessed of 
inexhaustible resources, was still powerful, and ready to take the field 
against him whenever opportunity should offer. He determined j therefore, 
to anticipBte what he conceiveu, and perhaps rightly conceived, to be her 
purpose; and placing himself at the hea#l of an immense army on the 
Vistula,' he advanced into Poland, entei'ed Russia, and boldly, and, as the 
event proved, most rashly, pushed on to Moscow, in the midst of the 
inclemencies of a winter season, in so bleak and dreary a northern clime. 
The ancient capital of this vast empire was reduced to ashes, but whether 
by the Russians or the French, or by both, is a matter of some doubt; and 
toe invading army remained encamped in its smoking ruins, exposed to 
every privation which a cold and barren region, and an active enemy, 
enured to its hardships, cutting off in every direction their supplies, coold 
create, for a period ot thirty-five days. Hundreds and thousands perished 
by frost and famine ; and, harassed night and day by troops of the enemy, 
well calculated For such a service, the remainder of the French army com- 
menced a disastrous retieat, preceded by their emperor and chief, who 
maden rapid flight to Paris, where he arrived in the night; and disclosing 
in a bulletin, the next day, the immense extent of his losses, presented to 
the senate a decree for raising by conscripdrn a new army of 350,000 men, 
which were without hesitation placed at his disposal. Prussia had, in the 
mean wfiiie, joined the victorious Russian troops ; and soon afterwards the 
emperor of Abstria, who had acted as mediator for some time in vain-, 
declared in favour of the allies against his son-in-law. After the formation 
of this powerful confederation against him, the raising of the siege of 
Dresden was nearly the iaat^ime that victory smiled upon his arms — three 
weeks after, the sanguinary, but decisive, battle of Leipsic was fought, in 
which he lost upwards of 120,000 men killed, wounded, and prisoners; and 
experienced also the immediate defection of the Saxons, Bavarians, and 
Westphalians, and the rest of the German contingent troops, who weut 
over to the allies; Truly then did he exclaim, ** WithiVi the last year all 
Europe marched with me,- now all Europe is leagued against me ;" and it 
was a league agunst which he could not stand. Three hundred thousand 
more troops were subjected to his commands by the senate, but -the 
legislative body accompanied the confirmation of this grant by a very intelli- 
gible hint, that it was essential to the salvation of the country to conclude a 
peace. On the 4th of July, 1814, the allied army crossed the Rhine; and 
carried the terrors of war into a country which, for the last twenty years, 
had mercilessly ravaged nearly every state in Europe ; and, experiencing a 
few trifling checks, but gaining several brilliant victories over their former 
victor, headed by the emperors of Austria and Russia, and the king of 
Prussia, they entered by capitulation the capital of France, l^e emperor 
of that capital and nation was then at Fontainbleau, at the head of but 
50,000 troops, and 200 pieces of cannon, the remains of the vast atmies 
which he had levied for this eventful strife, but who had perished by 
thousands, and tens of thou»ands, and hundreds of thousands,. the victims 
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of his ambition and his pride. Eleven days after, a treaty was concluded, 
in virtue of which Buonaparte abdicated the crown of France for himself 
and his family ; but, retaining the empty title of emperor, was suffered to 
retire to Elba, and hold, with a revenue of two millions of livres, tbo' 
sovereignty of that barren and insignificant island. This event was rapid!/ 
followed by the restoration of Louis XV^III., as head of tha house ot 
Bourbon, to the throne of his ancestors; on which he remained peaceably 
seated until, on the 1st of March, 1815, not only all France, but the. whole 
of Europe, was thrown into consternation, by the sudden reappearance of 
Napoleon in France, where he was received with open arms. Havinj; 
secretly purchased feluccas at Genoa, ammunition atxNaples, and arms at 
Algiers, this bold adventurer set sail on the night of the 27th of February, 
in the midst of a grand fi&te given to his little court, and, with no more than 
1200 soldiers in his tiain, landed at Juan, in Provence, whence he pro** 
ceeded by forced marches to Grenoble andXyons; and, joined every where 
on his way by hundreds and thousands of his old companions in arms, ho 
marched through the heart, of France, without drawing a sword ; and, on the 
30th day after landing on its shores, reascended the throne of the Bourbons. 
He sat not there, however, lon^; the allies were on the alert, and immo* 
diateiy took the field against hun at the head of immense armies, com* 
manded by able and lately victorious genenils. He fought but three battles 
for. his throne: successfully in the partial ones of Fleurns and ofLigny; but 
attacking, on the 18th of June, the allied army, under the command of the 
duke of Wellington, his hopes were crushed tor ever in the decisiveaud 
well-fought batde of Waterloo. He fled from this fatal field to Paris, bat 
he was coldly received there as a fugitive, without men or means to 
support his cause. A second time, therefore, did he abandon his crown, 
and abdicate his throne, but vainly attempted to do so in favour of his son.. 
Followed up closely by the victorious allies, with a few, and but a few, 
faithful adherents, after a vain attempt to escape the vigilance of the 
English cruisers, and reach the shores of America, he surrendered himself off 
-Rochfort, on the 15th of July, 1815, to captain Maitland of the Belierophon ; 
delivering himself up, as he declared at the time, to the Enjglish government 
as the most implacable, but the most generous of his enemies. Hi&wish to 
Jand in England was not gratified, but by arrangement with the allied 
powers he was, on the 2d of August following, sent off to St. Helena, as 
the safest place of custody that could be found for him. There he has con- 
tinued ever since, dissatisfied of course with his lot, though every indulgence 
.seems to have been allowed him that was consistent with due vigilance to 
prevent his escape. Want of the exercise to which he had been accustomed, 
. — for he refused to avail himself of the range that vtras allowed him to its full 
extent, because there were restrictions necessarily attached to its enjoyment 
. — and the gradual extinction of all hope of deliverance, for a long period 
jnost sanguinely entertained, — accelerated, in all probability, the progress of 
a disorder to whjch he had an hereditary tendency. In the latter end of 
January, in the present year, he transmitted a complaint, through count 
'Montholon, of^ want of money, arising from a cessation of his usual remit- 
tances. To prevent in future this disagreeable circumstance, without im« 
posing upon himself the necessity of accepting those supplies which were 
offered him through the commercial house of 6. and H., without his ^. 
knowing who gave the command to them for the advance, or from whom ^ 

they received the money, he ordered it to be proposed to the governor 
to advance him monthly o£500., which the duke of Lenchtenherg would 
'repay to the English government through Mr. Baring. He desired, at 
itlie. same time, that instead of the two priests living with him,, of Dr. 
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Antommachiy counts Bertmnd and Montholon, he should be supplied with 
otfier society. As his family kived in Italy, and could not well judge what 
kind of men would be af^reeable to him, he left the selection of them to the 
king of France, and to those of the king's ministers who had formerly served 
fiilder him, and knew his habits and wants, — such as M. M. Pasquier, Segur^ 
Daru, and -Latour-Maubourg, or M. de Cazes, who had been his own and 
his mother's private secretary. With regard to a priest, he desired a man 
of knowledge and experience, a learned divine, capable of discussing religious 
subjects, able to answer his questions, to resolve his doubts, and to instruct 
him in the sacred Scriptures, a man of between 40 and 60 years of age, and 
a well-grounded scholar. ' Although,' said he, ^ I feel my strength decay, I 
am not yet so prostrate as to take refuge in spiritual remedies. But when 
this happens, I must have another spiritual guide besides the two who at 
present attend me, one of whom has not yet shaken off the dust of the 
schools. Voltaire bin\self, in the view of death, threw himself into the arms 
of religion ; and who knows but that I may acquire a taste for the subject, and 
become pious?* As pliysician, he wished a man like Courvoisier; but he 
declared that he would receive with confidence any one selected for him by 
Beurdois, Eymery, Larrey, Dubois, or Desgenettes. Of those who were to 
Come in room of counts Bertrand and Montholon, he required one to be a 
^ueral (the most agreeable to him was Drouot;) but in no case an officer 
who had served agamst him. The other mig^it be either a secular person, or 
a ci'devant priest;- but in all cases, one of his former council or chamber- 
lains, a man of education and talents, such as Caulaincouit, Savary^ ^ogur^ 
Montesquieu, Daru, Drouot, Turenne, Denon, or Amaalt. The propcraed 
money ari angement was undertaken by the govenior. Sometime afterwards, 
Buonaparte said, that the priest who was to be sent to him must be one who 
adhered to the concordat of 1802, such ns M. Duvoisier,late bishop of Nantes. 
No change was, however, made in his establishment or attendants ; whether 
there would have been, had ho lived, must of course, in some n>easure, have 
depended on the willingness of any of the individuals to whom he referred 
to become his- voluntary companion in captivity. He grew gradually worse 
however in health, and, after an illness of six weeks, departed this life on 
Saturday the 5fh of May, at six o'clock in ^he morning. During the first 
four weeks of his illness, it did not assume any very dangerous appearance, 
though he appeared himSelf to be conscious that.it would terminate fatally. 
He was only considered seriously ill the last fortnight, when he sent for Dr. 
Arnott, of the 20th regiment. Although every medical man was offered to 
attend, he declined farther assistJince, and made count Mon^hol(^n promise, 
in the event of his losing his senses, that no one else should be permitted in 
bis room. He told Dr. Arnott he had perfect confidence in his abilities, 
but was convinced his complaint was incurable, and not to be discovered ; 
be, however, expressed himself willing to submit to any treatment be wished. 
He stated, that his father died of the same disease at SO years of age, and 
desired his body might be opened to ascertain the cause, in order that his 
son might take precautions to guard against it as much as possible. The 
effects of Buonaparte's illness on his fram«?, as described b\- an officer who 
bad frequent opportunities of seeing him during the period of bis indisposi- 
tion, were so powerful as nearly to reduce him to a skeleton, and to obliterate 
ail traces of his former features. He may be said to have died rather 
beroicaliy than otherwise, as the pain arising from the disease must have 
been very acute, and he never uttered a complaint. He refused medicine as 
useless, and stated, a month previous to his death, that he should never rise 
from his bed iigain. At that period he also said, that he was coiifideut he 
knew betterthan the surgeons what his disease was; and that it was the 
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same that his father died of. The pain that it gave lilm, he described as if 
a^ knife had been run into his body, and broken short off, the wound closuig 
externally afterwards. It is said that he gave directions about his aflfairs and 
papers till five or six hours before he died, having retained his senses till 
that period. A few hours previous to his decease, he gradually drew his 
Hands from his sides, and clasped them over his breast, as if offering up a 
prayer at the same time. He then released them, and they fell into their 
former position. During the latter part of his iUness his eyes were constantly 
fixed on the full length portrait of his son, which was hung up, by his request, 
at the foot of his bed ; and it seems his attachment to the child was very 
great. The last words of Buonapartje have not yet been recorded ; the^ 
w^re uttered in a state of delirium, but still show what was working in his 
mind:-—' Monfils* were the first words, and aflerwards he murmured what 
seemed to the hearers to be 5 TcU d "armies.^ He shortly afterwards said 
^ Prance,* and never spoke again. His dissolution was so calm and serene, 
that not a sigh escaped him, or any intimation to, the by-standers that it was 
so near. As it was the expressed wish of the deceased, that his body should 
be opened, and as it was also most desinible to the authoiities at St. Helena 
that the true seat of his disease should be ascertained, the opening took 
place at two o'clock the day after his death. There were present his own 
surgeon, who operated, the surgeon of the admiral's ship, and five other 
sprgeons ; the deputy-adjutant-general, and brigade-major, with Bertcand 
and Montholon. When the chest was opened, the liver was found to be 
perfectly sound, with not a mark of disease about it. The French surgeon 
even cut it through with his dissecting knife, and all the surgeons who were 
present agreed that ' no liver complaint' had ever existed. But when they 
proceeded to the examination oi the stomach, all the surgeons instantly 
called out, * There is the seat of. the disease.' It was a * cancer of the 
stomach;' the same disorder of which his father died; there was a hole in 
one part of it large enough to admit the point of a man*s finger. The medical 
men. unanimously agreed that it could not have been produced by the climate, 
or by depression oi mind, and that * he must have died,' as Madame Ber- 
trand exclaimed, when the appearance of his disorder was described to her, 
*.had he been in the midst of his glory at Austerlitz.' " 1 went," says an eye- 
witness, ** with the admiral to see his body, previous to the operation being 
performed. He looked more like one sleeping than dead ; nor had he the least 
appearance of sickness. His nose and mouth I was particulaily struck with, 
as being beautiful. The countenance was placid and serene; and there was 
something very noble andxommanding in it. If I had not known his age, I 
should have judged him not more than forty. With regard to the lying in 
state of the body, and the general admission of the inhabitants of the island 
to view it. Sir Hudson Lowe left the matter entirely to the option of Berr 
trand and Montholon, who, however, both acquiesced in it, and even wished 
that it should be the case. Accordingly, in the afternoon of that day, soOt^ 
after the examination of his body by the surgeons, he was dressed in his green 
uniform, with red facings, and all his stars and orders." (A circumstance 
which appears to have given rise to the report, which is now ascertained no^ 
to be correct, that Buonaparte died in his military uniforfn.) An immense 
number of persons went to see him. " It was one of the most striking spec-, 
tacles,*' says one of them, " at which I had ever the fortune to be present. 
The view of his countenance, from which 1 felt it scarcely possible, even for 
an instant, to withdraw my eyes, gave nie a sensation I cannot describe ; hut. 
the impression it made on me will never be forgotten. His hands were as 
white as wax, and felt soft, though the chili of death was upon them. lie 
vas bmied on the 9th, in Sane Valley, a spot selected by himseU^ with the 
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full jnilitary honours paid to a general of the first rank. His coffin was 
carried hy grenadiers. Count Monthoion and general Bertrand were the palU 
bearers; madame Bertrand, with, her family, following. Next canie kdy 
Lowe and her dauj^htcrs in deep mourning; then the in'nior officers of the 
navy; the staff of the army; last, sir Hudson Lowe and the admiral brought 
up the rear. The 66th and SOih regiments, the artillery, volunteers, and 
marines, in all, full 8,000 men, were stationed on the surrounding hilts, 
about half way up ; and when the body was lowered into the grave, three 
rounds of eleven guns were fired by the artillery. His grave was about 
14 feet deep, very wide at the top, but the lower part chambered to receive 
the coifin. One Ini^e stone covered the whole of the chamber. The remain- 
ing space was filled up with solid masonry, clamped with iron. 11his every 
precaution is taken to prevent the removal of the body, and it is beheved to 
nave been full as much by the desire of the French commissioners, as firom 
the wish of the government of the island. The spot had previously been' 
coitsecrated by bis priest. The body is inclosed in three coffins, of mahoganyi 
lead, and oak. His Ik art, which Bertrand and Monthoion earnestly d^red 
to take with them to Europe, was restored to the coffin, but it remains in a 
silver cup, filled with spirits. His stomach his suni;eon was anxious to 
preserve, but that is also restored, and is in another silver cap." Another, 
account from the island says, — '* Inclosed with him in the coffin were a 
silver urn containing his heart, and another containing his stomach, and all 
the cbiAs that were issued during his reign ; together with a knife and fork, 
a spoon, and one plate, all of silver. I saw his heart before it was soldered 
up in the urn, which was permitted to me as a great favour, llie pall at the 
inneral was of purple velvet, on which was placed the cloak or mantle- and- 
sword, which Buonaparte wofe at the battle of Waterloo, and on the head 
of the coffin a oushion and cruciiix.'' The head and face of Buonaparte 
"were immensely large in proportion to his body; they may with greal 
propriety be said to be the only parrs that could l>e reckoned fine; fais 
&ce, fourteen hours after his death, was one of the most interesting tliat coold 
be imagined, but from the extreme heat of tlie climate, the decay Was so' 
rapid^that shortly afterwards the features collapsed, and -at the. thne that 
he wM laid in state, after his having been opened, the countenance bad' 
uudergone a total alteration. His body was altogether mean ; bones very' 
small, and very little muscle; he was very fat, 'even at the time of his' 
death. On opening him, his heart was found very small and feeblojand- 
loaded with fat; his liver was large, and one of his kidneys reversed. It 
seems that he would have died much sooner if the 4iver had not forced itself 
into the hole in his stomach, and hindered the aliment from escapii^; bat* 
except from n slight irritation, naturally to be expected at this part of the' 
bver, as it was in contact with the diseased quarter, it was couiplet6ly' 
sound and healthy, and did not show tl)e least symptoms of tl)e complaint,' 
which he was stated by Mr. O'Meara to suffer under. His haiKl was rather' 
efiemiiiate, but beautiful. The wounds on his body were as follow: — A' 
small wound on the head, received from the halbert of an luiglisli sergeant- 
at Toulon ; one above the knee by a spent ball, received at Ratisboo ; < and' 
one near the ankle, a deep musket-ball graze that he received jui Italy. His^ 
cranium did not give the satisfaction to the craniolbgists that was aatiei* 
pated. A great deal of trouble was taki'u by Drs.. Mitchell and Burton- to 
have a cast of his face and cranium; but unfortunately, the^ quality of the 
Sypsum, w hich was only to be procured from th^ island, was such as rendeved- 
all their attempts fruitless. A short time previous to his death, he scratdied 
an N. with a pen-knife on a snuff-hox, which he presented to Dr. ArikRt 
for his attendance on him, and has It^it the above gentlemaji 500 Napoleoas* 
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-^b appears that Baonaparte, diirii^ his whole confinement at St. HeleQa^ 
never allowed anj of his suite to relax in those attentions and duties that: be 
had formerly exacted as emperor. He always dined alone; no ope was 
allowed to sit in his presence ; and to ensure the impossibility^ he totik care 
to have but one chair in his room. Indeed^ from all accounts, Bertrand^ 
Montholon, and the rest pf his stiite, had no sinecure in their retreat lyith 
the emperor, and they have at least proved their fidelity, in their continuing, 
with him until his death. It is now ascertainiod, from the acknowledgment 
of Bertrand, thnt the ^k called The TAirty^one Days^ was .the produq^ipa 
qf Buonaparte himself. The effects at St. Helena are said to be left to 
Bertrand and Montfablon : they are very valuable, consisting chie% of plate 
and the finest S^ve (>hina$ a moet beautiful antique cameo snuff-box, given 
to him by the Pope, hie has left to lady Holland, with a slip of paper' in it 
written by himself* in acknowledgment of her kindness; but the.rsKSt of 
Buonaparte's will was kept a secret at St. Helena. An o&cer's guard wf» 
appointed to watch over bis grave. Drawings were taken by captain Mairyat, 
of the spot where he lies buried, and also of the procession to hie 
funeral, which have since beeh published; an £agUsh- officer, after having 
attended his funeral, paid a visit to his residence, and was shown his wa^ 
robe by Maichand^ his valet j and a more shabby set-out he never beheld, of 
old coats, hats, and pantaloons, that a midshipman on shore would hardly 
condescend to wear. But Marchand said, it was c^uite.an undertaking to 
make him pdt on any thing new, and then, after wearing it an hour, he would 
throyr it off, and put on the old again. Of the character of such a man, it 
is of course impossible to give any thing like a view, within the limits of a 
mere obituary. The following sketch appeared in the Conatitutionn^, a 
Parisian newspaper, and perhaps, on the whole, is as just as. could be 
expected fix>m nis admirers :->-'' The death of a man who has exerci9ed mat 
innuence in the destiny of the people, b an event which gives, birth to 
numerous recollections, and may furnish materials for important refljectibns. 
Few conquerors have had a fame so extended as Napoleon Buonaparte. 
1'he noise of his name filled all Europe, and was heard to the extremities of 
Asia. Placed, by the force of events, at the head of a great nation, wearied 
l>y aktiig aual-chy, the heir of a revolution which had exalted every good 
and evil passion, he was elevated as much by the energy pf his own wiU, as 
by the feebleness of parties, to the supreme power, placed France in a state 
■of permanent war, substituted the illusion of glory for the real benefits of 
Jiberty, and identifying himself. with the national independence, drevv from 
the apprehensions pf a foreign yoke the principal instrument of a boundless 
niithority. Napoleon had an entire faith in fortune. It was his belief that 
an insurmountable fatality, governed his destiny. This error has. been coqi- 
-mon to several eminent 'persons; and almost all those who have entertained 
it have experienced, after the most signal success, the greatest reverse. They 
left not sufficient scope to the counsels of wisdom ; the fruits of fifty victories 
jiave been destroyed, perhaps, in one unfortunate day— ^of this, Pultow^ and 
.Waterloo are memorable instances. We may speak freely. For a length 
of time he has been unconnected with all the questions agitated, among, ns. 
Napoleon necessarily made a strong impression on the minds and imagiqa-r 
tions of mankind; A soldier, who, by the force of genius alone, raises hiinself 
above his contemporaries, who gives. tranquillity to ai disturbed society, apd 
.dictates his laws to sovereigns, appears in the world a wonderful personag(»^ 
,and the earth is silent before him. History, an impartial judge, will confess 
•Napoleon has rendered singular ssrvices to social order. The promulgation 
.of tnose codes by which we are to this day governed, notwithstanding the 
manyin^perfections of the pe|ial Code^ is a l^nefit which will not be lost fot 
VOL. IU.-4N0.6. HH 
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gMeradoni t^ come ; a part ti Eviope k already m poesession of it« W* 
trill not vpeek of that abtoriishing muitarj glorjr wfaicli is admitted without 
dispute. The improremefits io the internal adimnistratioiiy the public works, 
the settlement ot the financea, present more durable titles to aomiradon and 
mpeet. In fine, Btionapirte is dead. Truth should sit upon his tomb : and 
let tts not be diffident m saying, that the prisoner of St. Helena will be 
^^sekonedttmongst great men.'' Ambition, we would add, was certainly his 
Tulifig passion; and to this he sacrificed the lives. of his fellow-creatures^ 
nMth a profusion and recklessness almost without oarallel in hiitory. He was 
not cruet or vindictive, or generous or merciful, from the impulse of feelings 
bat to answer some purpose connected with his plans of personal aggrandiife^ 
aAent$'for in alt he did, he had an end, and an important end to answeri 
Daring in his geniOs ; determined even to obstinacy in his purposes, he was 
mthbr fitted to be borne on the tide of victory, than to contend with mis* 
fortune and defeat. Principle^ religious or moral, he seems to have had 
none: tf be ever thought of what was right, it was only in connexion with 
friiat wa§ expedient, Had chat he unifomuy pursued. A disciple of Mahomet 
ito 'Cgypt; in France ha was a Catholic by profession ; in heart, there is 
roahon to fear, an infideU His death-bed seems to have exhibited what a 

e;an fe^storiaa wouhl terra the heroism of a great man ; but the Christian 
ks in vain to the closing scene of hit existence for the mdicaticms of that 
holy calm which attends the peaceful exit of the righteous, or of the hopes 
triumphing over, though mingled with the fisars of tie penitent, who found 
Meroy of the Lord even at the eleventh hour. The hero, the conqneroc, the 
emperor, the captive has passed to his account ;—* he had his opportunity of 
vepentanee and reflection given him ; earnestly do we wbh that he may have 
Availed himself of it. To God we are certain that, for a great portion of his 
Mb, be did not live;-^lMippy will it be for him if in Ood^ through the 
aA)uadaiit raeritis of a Saviour, he should have died. Yet who would aot 
sar of the humblest l>eliever^ hither than of this man, thoug)i one of the 
mighdest of the eaith, Let me die the death of the righteous, and let my last 
days be Ae his I 
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CHARtts Alfred Stothard, Esq., F.A^.-^This ingenious artist, out 
off in a moment firom society and from his friends, in the prime of life,— 4he 
fbn vigour of health, and whilst the fairest prospects were unfi^ding befoie 
Khn,-^wa9 the eldest surviving son of Thomas Stothard^ ^^'9 R«A., use oeb^ 
brated historical painter, who, by his being acddentdiy snot by a schooU 
fellow, w^ deprived, some years since, of ms eldeet son. He was bora ok 
the dth of July 1787, and exnibited, at an eariy age, a very strong prc^pensit^ 
to study, and a genius for drawing, which was very naturally enconragsi 
by his father, who, on his leaving school, entered him as a student in the 
Koyal Academy, where he greatly dbtinguished himsdf by the taste and 
accuracy with which, he copied the hntiqne sculptures in that school of art 
tlie direction of his talents to the chakinel in which they obtained for ham a 
deservedly high -reputation, was, however, more immediately a recommends* 
tion firom his fathei[, whom he accompanied to Burieigb, whilst engaged k 
decorating the staircase of that magnificent mansion, ts^ fHl up his time fay 
making drawings of the monuments in the neighbouring churches, as osefbl 
authorities in the desiring of costume. This gave the first bias to his nnnd 
in favour of antiquarian researches and illustrations; and though for a 
^hile he determined to become an historical painter^ an attachment which 
he formed to the lady whom he afterwards married, induced him, as a more 
ilrobable'ineans of obtaining a sufficient maintenance to justify his marryiiig, 
to return to this less beaten track to fortune and to fame ; and with such at 
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incileiMnt to diligenoe atid:i{ctmty» ba sdoo became 'c6lebmtiBd for tlie la^e 
and fidelity with which he delineated objects of national antiquities, a brflQCh 
of his art to which he afterwards principally and almost exclusively devoted 
bis attention. In illustration of it, he published nine- numbers of a most 
interesting work) ^ The Monumental Effigies of Great Britain." Throi^ 
the patronage of Sir Joseph Banks aftd Mr« Lysons, by- the lattior oif 
whom he was extensively em[Joyed to make drawings illustrative ef diat 
great national wori^ the Magiia Britannia^ he was a^^point^d to the honourable 
post of historical draughtsman to the Society of AntiquaneSy ef whi^ hei 
soon after became a fellow. Under the direction of the Soeiety, he made! 
three excursion in 1816, 1817*, and 1818, to France^ to -take dmwiiigs c$ 
tbe famous tapestry deposited at Bayeux ; and in dib -abbey! of Fontevtaud 
and L'i^pan in Normandy, convertei^ tie one into a* prison, the other to 4 
bam, discovered several mt erest i ag monumental effigies of our royal* nice of 
Plantagenets, which b»aoMrate drawings were the theans of recovering froni 
oblivion, and hit representations to our govemmentytbe ctiuse of wresting 
their remM^. exposed to daily dilapidation, from final ' destii^ction. On 
Che hM of these interesting excorsions he was accompanied by Mi wif^^'the* 
oiity daughter of John Kempej Eso. of thaNew Kent Road, to whomi atW 
a long attachment^ he was married in 1818. To her Kvely pietvtbe public 
are indebted for an interesting narrative of thmr joum^, illustr^M by somii 
of the roost tasteful productions of her husband ^s pencil. In 1819. ne lakl 
before the Society, by #hom he had been employed, the inmuh of hbiaborboii 
investigations, in a naper hishly honourable to tus discrimination, in wiiicb^ 
in opposttdon to the aoubts of the Abbfe de la Hue, he proved^ from Ustoirical 
evidence, the antiquity tuf the -Bayeux tapestty to be that ^enendly asftig^^ed 
to it, the era immediately succeeding the conquest. This ingenious tre^tiM 
was printed in the 19th volume of die Archieologia, and engravings of t^4 
very accurate and beautiful drawings which it illustrates are now pnbfiihiiigf 
by the Society. In -the autumn of that }rear, he executed for tbenr a senes 
of exquisitely finished drawings of the paintings tfaeta recently disooveted in 
the Painted Chamber, at Westminster, in which his exhibited a v%ry ingenious 
recovery of the long lost art of raising gold embossed on the snnace of thei 
material, as may be seen in the splendid iUuminations of ancient manuscripts* 
Whilst engaged in this work, he had nearly met with t^e same fate whlcli 




bis friend Mr. Lysons^s account of that, county, in the regular series of the 
Magna Britannia; and there, whilst engiiged in copying the stained gUss of 
the east irindow ofBere Ferres church, on Monday the S9th of May, sndr 
denly |;erminated his active life by a fall from a ladder, 'when h6 Was kfllei^ 
^pon the spot by a concussion of the brain against the fflOjnnment of 9^ 
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literally snapt in twain the piencil iriiicfa he held in bis hand. He has IbfE 
behind him a laree -coliection for a work on seals ; v^iy extensive aiid valuable 
materials ftMr an ilhistraticm of the age of Elizabeth.; and also setreml fbatv- 
tm in bis bwt stvlej* to accompany a yet unpublished account, Inr his wife. 
6f a toni^ in the Netherlands, undertaken in the autiimn of IBlic^, for tti 
benefit of her htelth. 
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Deathi, — Sept, 8, 18^6. At Jeboy in Chinese Tartaiy, Kea King, emperor 
of China. According to the Pekin gazette, '* his Imperial Mfyesty, on tlie 
S5th of the 7th moon, departed to wander amoi^ the immortals.'* The 
monarch whose ditoblutioh is (hus singolarlj announced, was the 14th son 
of Kien*IiUng of the T^-tsing dynasty; and, at the time of his death, was in 
the 6ist year pf ^^ ^^9 ^nd the 25th of his ^eign, which, on the whole, was 
a better and mpre peaceful one than those of the preceding dynasty of Ming, 
t'^rfaaps, hdwever, this is not .sayings much for him ; -for be seems to have 
been capricious, fond of drink, distrustful, superstitious, much under the 
tuQuence of his favourites, addicted to persecution in matters of. religion, 
though not otherwise so great an oppressor as from so absolute a monarchy 
>rvith such proj)en^ities, might reasonably be expected.-^u^|)rt/ 6f At Fellow-: 
ship-hall, in St. David's. Jamaica, Margaret. Darley, a free black woman, at 
the advancecf age of ISO, retaining all her fiaculties to the last. — 14. At his 
(lOuse' in Gloucester Place, major James, author of the ** Military Dic- 
tionaty,'^ the '^'Ilegimei^tal Compa^iion,'' and other miscellaneous works/;— 
jlfoy. At his country house, near Berlin, the celebrated Prussian naturalist 
Ach^rd, die discoverer of the process of making sugar from beet-root. — At 
Frankfort, where he had lived in reUrement for uie last 16 years, of apoplexy, 
prjnqe Charies of Hesse Rothenberg, Jbeiter known io- France by the name 
of Charles Hesse. This republicau prii^ce was for a long time one of the 
iditoiiii of .the ** Journal .des Hommes Libres,'' in which his articles were 
Mpked Fiat Lujf.-^^). At Schwerin, aged„ 86^ U.R*H. Duke Adolphus 
Fr^eric, 6f MeckLenbuigi youYige^t son of the reigning duke.-^^13. At New 
Xork, rev. David] Williamson, a native of Fifeshire, Scotland, and lipwarcb 
of SO years pastor of the associate congr^ation at Whitehaven, Cumberland,, 
ji8. — 17* At Frankfort, at a very advanced age, M. Alopeus, formerly 
l^rufisian ambassador to several courts. — In Campbell county, Virginia, 
Amen a, a^JLlSl, Mr. Chas. Iii}rne,sen. At the period of gen. Braddock'i 
<lefea^ Mr. Layna was 5S years of age, and was exempt from military duty 
on that alarming occasion. He has lefl a widow, aged 110 years, and a 
numerous aQ4 r^pectable family, doiyn to the third and fourth generation. 
He was, a sufyectof four British sovereigns, and a citizen of the/Dnited 
States for nearly 48 yekrs* . Until vyithin a few vears, be enjoyed all his 
&cultie^ with viKorous bodily health. — 19. In pi^ii8> marshal d<ic de Coigoy, 
peer of Francei chevalier of the royal orders^ and cpmmander of the military 
•order of St. Louisy sovemor ofihe invalids, and of Fqntainebleau^-— M. Ca- 
mille Jourdau, member of the French chamber of deputies.>7-23.. A.t Itanove^ 
in his 82d yoar, M. Foder, privy-counsellor of justice, well known in the 
literary world. — J2S, In Tenterden street^ Robert Darling WiUiiBy M.D.— 
$t. In his 97th year, Hon. Morton E^en, barrister ULt law, brother to Lord 
AucUajuL^-Jttite. On bpard the Duke of Kent packet, pn his passage from 
Lisbon to Falmoutl^, right hon. Lord C)idord.^r~At StiBsburg, M. LevrauU, 
rector of the acaaemYin that city, member of the council genen^, the council 
pf i^fecture, and of . the .legion of honour.— ^At. Padua, AJatoiiio Cphdto, 
anaept pressor of mdthematic^ in the university. — In the denutment of 
jthe Brescia, Angelo Anelli de Desensano, who. was bred an advocate, but 

3' uitted his profession for the study of literature; he was the aa^lu>r of several 
ramatic pieces. — 1. At his house in Spring-garden, t^ r^ht hon. Jobi^ 
Dalrymple, sixth e$url of Stair. His lordship^ having left no issue, is suc- 
ceeded by John Geoige, son of general William Dalnrmple, deceased.— 
9. At Vienna^ senator count Antonio Maria Capo dfts^iw, father of the 
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Rusiian secretarj of states— 4. In Edward Stapeet^ Portihftn SM^i:@lt«» bir Oeeiigi 
Douglas, bait., of Springwood Park, Roxburghshire, which -^urnty he re(ir9- 
aent^ in several suteessive parliaments. He is succeeded by his only aon^ 
James. — 11. At Brussels* the*ex-conventionalist Quii^tte. He was ena of 
^e four deputies who, with Boumonvil]e, the minister .at ^war, went^ on the 
Sd of ApHi 1793, to the head-quarters of Dumourier, to arrest that generaly 
and tf&e him to PaHs to be tried, -but who were themselves arrested and 
delivered by Dumourier to the Austrian general Qairiait, and w«Te kept in 
prison in Germany for two years and a half, until they were exchanged for 
the duchess d'Angouleme, in 1795. — 18« In his 80th year, Jam6s C^rmi<:hael 
Smith, M.D., and physician extraordinary to his fate majesty. He was 
author or editor of the following medica) works : '^ A^ Account of the Effects 
of Swinging as ^ Remedy in Pulmonary Consumption,^ 8vo. 178^. " Th^ 
Works of the late Dr. William Stark,''^ W. 1788. " A Description of th» 
Jail Distemper, as it appeared among the Spapish Prisoners at Wijichester 
in 17QP, wjtb an Account of the Means employed to cure the .Con]^a|jbn to 
which it gave rise.^ For the discovery of a remedy for that contagion^ ip 
the use of three mineral acids Of great efficacy. Dr. Smith received' a parlia- 
mentary regard, after a fruitless oppositimi from "Pr. John Johnstone, of 
Kidderminster, who, on very vague groun(jlf, claimed th^ discovery for his 
iafhfif^ a^s i( was afterwards claimed also for the^French nation by M. 
Chaptal, 5yho 9t^tes it to have been ^rst practised by Guyton de Morveaitp 
in 1773. These claima drew from Dr. Smitb two controversial pamphleta. 
** A liQitter ^o William Wilberforce, Esq., on a Pamphlet by Dr. Johnstone,'*' 
8vo. 1806 ; anfi ^VR^niarks op the B^eport of ]Vf . CJiaptal^ wi^h an £xt«ifnfr> 
tion of the Claim of M. Guyton deTVIorveau, to theDiscovwy of the Powej* 
of the Mineral Acid Gas on Contagiop,^ 8yp. He also printed ** The Effects 
of Nitrous Vapopr in Preventing and Destroying Contagipp, appertained ; 
with an Introduction respecting the Nature of tl^ Contagion, which give9 
Rise to the Jail or Hospital Fever,** 8vo. ** A Treatise on Hydrocephalus 
or Dropsy of the Brain," 8vo. 1814. — 20. At Paris, prince Maunce de 
Broglio, bishop of Ghent. — 22. In Bevis Marks, aged 74, Daniel Jacob de 
Castro, esq., for 36 years chancellor of the Spanish and Portuguese nation.-rr 
S3. At Paris, cardinal de la Luzerne, 88. — ^The duchess dowser of 
Orleans, after a long and painful illness. She leaves tp t^^ duke of O^lean^ 
two millions and a half francs, or upwards of J^100,000' per 'isuinum.-^^ 
July, Suddenly, in France, on his return from Rome« rev. Charles Plowden, 
provincial of nie order of Je^uits, at Stbnyhtirst, in Lancashire, of an nieu- 
rism of the heart,- 78.-^Fortane Dufau, a native of St. Domingo, an historical 
painter, and a jpupil of David. — 3. At bis hou8ein¥orkPlade,'Portman Square^ 
lieutenant^neral Robert Nicholson, H.E.I;C;S>^4. RidiardOosway, esq. 
R.A, — 5k At his house in Portland Place, Charles Thomsoh, esq., ona 
of the masters in Chancery, who put an end tp bif existence in a 
fit of insanity.— 8. At Havre de Grace, rear-admiral the bon.- Fnttois 
Farington Gardner, 47. — 9. At his house in Cleveland Row, sir John 
W. Compton^ D.C.L.', late judge of -the Vice Admiralty Court latBarba* 
does, and fellow of Trinity Hall/ Cambridge.*— 1^. At his apartaientft 
at the London coffeehouse, Ludgate Hill, within the rules of the Fleet prison^ 
in his 85th year, sir Watkin Lewes, knt;|. father pf the court of alderaien; 
and also for many yearji one of the^ representatives in parliament of the city 
of London. — 17. In the 77th year or his- age, John Newjby^ esq., 38 years 
secretary to the Marine Society.— -91* At the library, in R^edcross Street^ 
founded by the rev. Daniel Williams, D.D., the rev. Thomas Morgan, LL:D.'| 
aged 86, librarian of that institution, and a large c<fntributor to Rees's 
C)yclc^>edia, Aiken's Biogr^ioal Dictioiiary» &c^ He- formerly cowpiled 
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ld«o thelitee^ depMtineDt of the Annual Ragiiter,-— 4t(gu«# 1. At bis booi^ 
, in C|mrl^,Stree|^ Beduley Square, the iT^ht hODw br4 His lor4»lup 

fljiiigvUboat issue, is auccaeded in bis titles and estates hj bia brother, tbs 
boa. Edward Harbord* 

Ecclmuuiu;^ Pr^/0rmeiUi.— -Very rev. Artbor IL Kenny, D.D.y^dean of 
AcbonrjTf St» Olave's, Soutbwaikr R* — ^Hiby. pr. Rndge, eyenipg lecturjer of 
St. Sepolicbre*s> London. — Rev, Edwin Colman Tyson, 3, A., second ruathe- 
matical master of Cbrist's bospital. 

JDeaf A.-^At Wobum, the rev. £. H. Wbinfield, 

BERKSHIRE. 

Death. — Augutt 5. At Wokingham^ in the 77th year of his age, the rev. 
William Bremner, many years curate of that piacoy and master of Lucas 
hospital. 

BUCKINGHAMSHIRE. 

Deaih*-^July 3. At the rectory house^ Milton Keynes, rev. Larobton 
Xoiraine. 

CAMBRIDGESHIRE. 

Death^-^June 18. Charles Hague, Mus. P., professor of music in the 
tJnivetrsity of Cambridge since 1799. 

Ecclesuutkal Preferments. -^lievt James Wood, D.D., master of St. 
John's College, deanery of Ely,^^Rev, J, Halliwell, Fellow of Christ's 
College, lecturer of Great St Andrew's, Cambridge,' ' 

Untversity in^^//^ence.*^Revr W. French, M.A., fellow and tutor of 
Pembrok^y has been appointedi by tho bishop of Ely, master of Jesus 
CoUege» 

CORNWALL. 

Ecclesiastieal Frefermentt, — Rev. Walter Gee, B.D.,'fe]low and tutor of 
Sidney Sussex College, Week St. Mary, ft.<^Rev. G. T. Plummer, A.B^ 
IJorthill, B.— Rev. W. A. Morgan, Tremere, P.C. 

DERBYSHIRE. . 

Deathit. — July 29. Aged 90, rev. Francis Gisbome, R. of Staveley. — At 
Spmerahal, HerMrt, rev. S. Ja^son, 

Eccletiasticsl Preferments^ — Rev. J. Chamberlayne, master of Etwall 
bospitalf-r-Rev. M. Witt, second master of Bepipn school. 

DEVONSHIRE* 

• • • 

DeathSi — May. A man named Mortimer, at CoUumpton, of voluntary 
stanvation. He had a small property, by which he had been supported (^ 
3Qme years; but finding he was likely to outlive it, as it was reduced to 
about <£150, and feelina-the apprehension of want more than the oatural 
iCove .of life, he came to the resolution of ending bis days by starvation. To 
jefiect this dreadful purpose, he took nothing but wat^. for a month b^fosre 
be died ; at the end ofthree weeks, his body was wasted to a skeleton* and 
n mbcUcal gentleman was called in» who advised him to take.some noarish- 
ment, but this he refused, and even discontinued the use of water. In 
this way be subsisted another week, when i^ture yidded the contest-*' 
June, Rev. Gi^ovge Hawker, in the 25th year of his age, having out a 
few da^s before taken oossession of the valuable vicarage of Tamerton, a^ 
which time he was in luU health.— Abel Wake,. esq. H^ has bequ^tbed 
^3000 to. the episcopal school ; for boys at E^^eter ; «C3PQ0 to toe saros 
/Bstablishment for girls; ^SOQQ.to the school of Si. J6bn's boapital, in that 
pi^ ; and a handsome legacy to the Devon and Eieter hospital. He has aUp 
left ^3600 to the London hospital, and ^2000 each to the asylum fo^ the 
deaf and dumb, in the Kent road, and that for tba ^d in St. Geonse> 



Jields ; th^ famo feam to the poci^ty for the relief of pritoners confined for 
small debts, and ^1 000 to the Westminster a8ylam.-^jtt^. HeV^T* Binckfaall* 

Ecclesiastical Pr^crmetUs^ — Rev. 0. Aawker, B.A;y Tamertpn, Y*-^ 
Rev. W. HameSy B.A., Clayford, R.- — Rev. W. Buckl^no, B.O./ professor 
of mineralogy in the University of Orford, Templeton, R. — Rev. P. F. Clay^ 
Eggesford and Chawleigh* R.K.— Rev. Charles Boylee^ J^m^rton, V. 

New Church.-^ A new ch|ir)c;h has J^tely be<Mi opened at West To^gn- 
niouth. 'f 

DORSETSHIRE.. 

Death, — Rev. John Munden,^ LL.P.9 R. of Beer Hacket and Corscoinbe. 
Ecclesiastical Preferments, — Rev. Q. Widter Haselbury Bryan, tt.-^ 
Rev. G. Chard^ Blandford, R. 

DVEHAM. 
Death.— ^ July, At Moorfaouses, Anne Rule, 100. 

ESSEX. 

Deaths.'-^June 4. In bis 189th year, rev. Samuel Jackson, M.A., of Baliol 
College, Oxford, eldest son of J. Jackson, esq. of Great Easton— 16. At hi^ 
parsonage house, Langdon hills, in his 79th year, rev. John Moore, LL.B., 
for many years R. of U^at parish, and of St. Michael's Bassishaw, Loiidon, 
one of the minor canons ot St. Paul 's, priest of his mcy^sty V cbepel royal, 
lecturer of St. Sepulchre^s, London^ and lateone of the examttiers.of Meih 
chant tailors' school* 

Ecclesiastical Preferment, — ^Rev. J. C. Rice, AiM.> R%wlreth, R« 

GLOUCESTERSHIRE. 

Death, — July 22. At Cheltenham| sir Thomas Maryon Wilson, b^rti of 
Charlton-house, Kent, 47. 

Ecclesiastical Preferment. — ^Rev. H. Baylis, M.A», R. of St. Mary de* 
Ciypt, to hold Mapleton, with Ebrington annexed, V. . 

Ordination. — April 19. Rev. G. B. Drayton, over the Baptist clinrch at 
Gloucester. 

HAMPSHIRE. 

Deaths. — June 10. At Romsey, in her d4th year, after an illness, of four 
days, Rebecca, the wife of John Reynoldis feddome, esq., tuid yolitikest 
daughter of the rev. Robert Winter, D.0., pasi;^ of the Independent dh'i&cfi 
in New Coiirt, London. — 14. At Tichbome oouse, in his 65th year, sir Henrjr 
Tichbome, bait. — July 3. Sir Thomas Champneys, hart., who is ^cceeded 
in his title and estates by his only surviving son, Thomas Symmer Cbampneyi, ^ 
esq., of Orchardleigh Park, Somerset. — 31. From a sudden inflammatory com- 
plaint, rev. Andrew Lawrence, brother of sir Thomas Lawrence, PtttA., 
•Ohaplain to the royal hospital at Haslar, and V. of Long parish. 

Ordination. — May S9. Revi W. Brand, late of Casde t)onbington| ov(Sr 
the general Baptist church in Clarence Street, Portsea, 

HEREFORDSHIRE. 

• • • - 

Deafh.'—'May 13. At Kingsland, rev, Richard Davies Evans, M.A., R. 
of that parish, and a prebendary of Hereford. 

Ecclesiastical Preferments— Bjqv, Harry Lee, a prebendal stall in Here* 
ibrd Cathodral. 

' HERTFORDSHIRE. 

Deaths,— May 31. At Cheshunt Park, aged 79, Oliver Cromwell, great 

.grandson of Henry Cromwell, lord deputy of Ireland, fourth' son of (b'e 

protector. This gendeman was formerly a respectable solici&r 'in iSssex 

.Street, Strand, and clerk to St. Thonfias's Hospital; but has left no niiue 

issue behind him. His Mismoirs of his great-^great grandimiher^ tho ppKH 
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fector, reoentlj pabUshed, are, we doubt not, known to rao^t of our readers. 
— -Jttn« 28. Rev. W. Hautayne, thirty-four years R. of KUtree. 
* BccMastical Preferment. — Rey. J. V. Stewart, Gilsbony R. 

HUNTIKODOirSHIRE. 

Death, — July 11. Rev, Henry Greoe Sperling, R. of Papworth St. Agnes. 
Eccletiastical Preferment^-^Rev, Thomat Garbett, a minor canon iu 
Peterborough Cathedral. 

KENT. 

Deaths. — June. At Lydd vicarage, rev. W. P. Warhurton, late fellow of 
Jesu9 College, Cambridge, 60. — 14* Rev. D. Ibbetson, M.A., R. of Clai- 
stead. — July 17. At Hearue Bay, after a few days* illness, rev. B. F. Doni- 
ford, M.A., curate of Swaycliffe and Reculvers. 

Ecclesiastical Preferments. — Rev. W. Miller, Bapchild, V. — -Rev. J. 
Sampson, B.D., Halsteadj R. — Rev. Edward . lieawood, head master of 
Dartfbrd grammar School,-^Rev. W. P, Jones, M.A., master of the King's 
School, Canterbuiy. 

LANCASHIRE. 

Deaths.-^uly. Rev. S. Steel, formerly of Liverpool.— rSS. Mr. Robert 
Fairclough, of Fylde Plumpton, near Kirkhara, aged 109 years and 6 
months. He was a thatcher by trade, and had a retentive memory. 

Ecclesiastical Preferment, — ^Rev. Mr. Dent, Cockerham, V. 

Philanthropic Intelligence.^^A charitable institution was established, on 
the 20th of June, at Preston, under the immediate patronage of several of 
the most active magistrates of the county, for the reception and reform of 
offenders liberated from confinement in the gaol, and difiRsreht houses of 
correction in this county. 

LINCOLNSHIRE. 

Deaths. — Jufy. At Xaiiby, rev. G. Gray, V. of Aylsby and Martin. — Rev. 
J. Colebank, or Sutterton, formerly curate of Algakirli and Fossdyke. — At 
North Somercotes, rev. J. Meyers, 78. — Rev. T. H. VVayitt, D.D., V. of 
J^inchbeck, 

Ecclesiastical Prtferments.—^B/ey. E. Fane, R. of Fulbeck, prebendal 
stall of Clifton, in ^ncoln Cathedral. — Rev. Isham Case, of Bury, Quar- 
rington, R.-r-Rev. T. WriglR, chaplaia to lord Somerville, Steepfe and East 
Claydon, R.R,<— Rev. Mr* Wayitt, lecturer of Boston, valuable living of 
Pinohbeck. 

MIDDLESEX. 

Deaihs.'^June 10. At Southgate, in his 40th year, Charles Pasley^ esq., 
late major £. I. C. S., and charg^ d'af&ires at the court of Persia. — 84. At 
his seat. Pinner Grove, aged 74, sir Francis Milman, M.D., F.R.S., late 
president of the Royal Colleg^e of Physicians, and physician to their late 
majesties, and to the royal nousehold, He was the author of *' Animad- 
versiones de Natur^ Hjdrdpis ejusc|ue Curatione," 8vo. 1799 ; and of a 
treatise ** On the Source of the Scurvy and Putrid Fever," 8vo* 178?. — 
July 6, At his apartments in Chelsea Hospital, aged 76, Thomas Keate, 
esq., surgeon to tnat establishment for upwards of thirty years, surgeon to 
the king, and late surgeon-general to the army. He was tho author of a 
small, but very valuable treatise on Gun Shot Wounds^ and also of *' Cases 
of the Hydrocele, with Observations on a peculiar Method of Treating that 
Disease,' 8vo. 1788; "Observations on the Fifth Report of the Com- 
missioners of Military Inquiry," 4to. 1808 ;' ** Observations on the Pro- 
ceedings and Report of the Medical Board appointed to examine ttie State 
^f the Army Depot in the Isle of Wight," 18Q9, 8vo. 
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Ecclesiastical Prefermfnt. — ^Rev. James CuleS| chaplain to the earl of 
Tankerrille, Micbaelstone Viddwy R. 

KOBFOLK. 

J)eaU^,'-^u^. Rev. M. Cf^tbew^ M*A., V. of Makesliali, &c. 
i^clmastiaU Frefermen^SarrrVi^v, W. Collett, jun., B.A., St. Mary Sur- 
lingham^ V., with St. Saviour's aniiexed. — Rev. C. Grant, West Basham, V. 

IfORTHAMPXONSHlRE. 

DfaM»— /«^* At Plump^On; rev. T. Watts. 

. " NOTTmOHAMSHlRE. ♦ 

Deaths. — May. At Hecknall Torkard, John Spray, aged 71; and on the 
following moraiug, Mary, his wife, ' aged 69. From their great attachment 
to each other, they were called the ** two doves ;*^ they were never known 
to quarrel, nor ever went out on business, but in each other's company. 
They were buried in the same grave. — July. Rev. H. Byron, R. of Merston. 
—At Southwell, rev. W. Beecher, prebendary of the collegiate church there. 

SHROPSHIRE. 

Death, — July. Rev. D. Evans, V. of Ruyton, and of the eleven towns. 

SOMBIIfiETSHIRE. 

Deaths.-^May. IS. At Bristol, in, the T9th year of his age, rev. Titbmas 
Ford, D.C.L., late vicar of Melton Movybray, Leicestershire, which living 
he resigned ten years ago, on retiring to his native city, from compassion 
to the case of the present incumbent, who has ten children, and for whom 
the next presentation was purchased by his brother, more than 20 yeais 
since. Dr. Ford was the author of three single Sermons on Public Oc- 
casions, but was better known* fbr his extraordinary attachment to, and skill 
in church music. On the Sunday preceding that on which be died, he 

{^reached his last sermoi^; «nd in it, after an allusion ta the race of some of 
lis bearers being almost run, emphatically exclaimed. Mine isi He attended 
Erayers, however, at Bristol Cathedral, on the Salnrday morning following 
ut the next day was a corpse. When a young man, he was patronized by 
archbishop Seeker, and was living in the family of tiiat eminent prelate at 
the Ume of his death. — Junp. Rev. C* H, Sampson, D.D., minister of Lay- 
tonstone Chapel^ Essex. — 1. In Great Pulteney Street, Bath, the right hon. 
John Campbell, baron Cawdor. — 11. At 3»lheaston, rev. Race Godfrey, 
D.O., nearly 30 years minister and chief proprietor of Kensington Chapel, 
Bath. — Juiy 10. At Bath, in his 91st yqar, the rev. sir C. Wheller, bart., of 
Leamington Hastings, Warwickshire, and a prebendary of York. 

Ecclesiastical Preferment, — ^Rev. C» M. Mount, to be minister of Christ 
Church, Bath. 

STAFFORDSHIRE. 

Death. — July. At Coven Heath, Mr. S. Taylor, 102. 

SUFFOLK. 

Deaths.-^— June 28. At his house, on the common qtiaj at Ipswich, Mr. 
George Frost, well known in this county as an ardent admirer, and close 
and accurate imitator of the landscapes of Oainsboroueh. — July. At Wal- 
pole, rev. R. W^i^riug, upwards of 40 years a dissenting minister in this 
county^ . . 

Ecclesiastiud Preferments. — Rev, J. T. Nbttidge, M.'A., St. Helena, 
and St. Clement's, Ipswich. — Rev. C. B» Smith, Wingfield, P. C. 

SURREY. 

Dfiaths. — April 17. At Camb«rwell, in full possession of all her faculties^ 
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Klizabeth Honsler, Med 10$ J^^^ ^ of which she had been nudiitaiiied 

ID the work-hottse of that pa^&h. — May 28. At Whnbledon, rer, Joshua 

Kuddock, M.A., V. of Hitchin. — ^Jti/jr 8. At Sundentead, rer, Atwell Wis* 

•eli. — 13. At the Mansion-hoilM Cottage, Camberwell, rev. William Smim, 

A.M., 78. — 17. At East Sheen, rev. Peter Gaododphvy of Portmap Street, 

Portman Square. This gentleman was a Roman Catholic dergyman, well 

known to the public, hj the very actire part 'which he took in the coo* 

troversy that has for many years prevailed relative to the justice and 

propriety of emancipating the professors of the Migion of which he was a 

priest, from the civil disabilities to which they are subjected^S6. At bis 

house, Claplmm Common, after a severe illness, Richard Rothwell, es^ 

of Cheapsioe, alderman of the ward of Cheap, 

Ecclenattical Treferment, — Rev. Hi J. Ridley, M,A., chaplain to the 

lord chancellor, and prebendary of Bristol, to hold Abinger R. with thai 

tof Newdigate. 

sussEsr. 

Death, — May 35. At the Hocks, near Lewes, rev. sir Henry Poole, hart., 
of Poole, Cheshire. 

Ecclesiastical Frrferment, — ^Rev. Hugh Pearson, D.D., chaplain in ordi- 
nary to his majesty's household at Brigmon, 

VILTSBIilE. 

i Ecclewutieal Pre/erment. — Rev. J.H. Hodgson, B.A., Idraiton, V. 

WORCESTERSHIRE. 
^ Deaih.-^July, Rev. T. Blackball, V. of Tardebig, 
. Ecclesiastical Freferments. — ^Rev. T. Price, M.A^ Bredudt, R. — Rev. C. 
Copner, M.A'., St*- Peter, Worcester, V. — Rev. J. Lynes, M.A., Elmley 
Xovett, R. — ^Rev. H. Gwyther, Yarcfley, V, 

' YORKSHIRE. 

Deaths, — May, Rev. John Preston, of Flashy Hall, 63. — Jufy S9. At 
York, aged 77, MrSi Catherme Cappe, relict of the rev. N. Cappe. She 
was well known to the [lAblic, by the various productions of her pen. 

Ecclesiastical Preferments. — ^ftev, W. H. Dixon, Wilson, V^ and Cawood, 
P. C— Rev. Rouen Cooke, LL.B., Worsbrou^h, V.-— -Rev. J. H. Todd, 
A.M., Sittrington, R. ; patron, the earl of Bndgwater. — ^Rev. R. Forest, 
senior vicar, choral sub-chanter of York Cathedral. — ^Rev. J. Richardson, 
one of the vicars choral of the Cathedral, lectiirer at York Casde. 

Philanthropic Intelligence. — By the decisions of the Chancery Court, 
the revenue of two schools, one at Richworth, near Halifax, and the other 
at Dewsbury, is now swelled from ^500 to nearly .£3000 a-year ! and it 
is expected, that the number of schdars to partake of the benefits will be 
increased in the same proportion. 

WALES* 

Deaths. — June 7. At Covetreend, near Bridgend, Glamorganshire, 
David Phelps, 102. He had lived in the family ofJVIr. Trehem, as house 
steward, 76 years.-— SI. At Llanvihagel Court, near Abereavenny, Hug)) 
Powell, esq., treasurer of St. Batholoroew's Hospital, London.-->my. At 
Aberystwith, rev. J. H. LilwelL 

' Ecclesiastical Preferments. — ^Rev; iSamuel Davies, jnn., Oystermouth, 
Glamorganshire, P. C. — ^Rev. Richard Bice Venables, D.D., Mewchurcb, 
R. Radnorshire. 

SCOTLAND. 

Deaths, — Feb. 11. At Edinburgh, the right hon. Anne Abercromby, 
jbarooe^ Abeccromby of Aboukit, Mo* Sb»'. is rsuoo^eded. in h^ title by her 
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d^est 8oo» bj ber Ute husbiod^ the gallant air Ralpli Abercnmibj^, R.B;i 
G^orge^ ROW baroo Abeicrqinby. — June 9. At Gla^w, Mr^ John Cross^ 
fietriier-of BAOibeiiiatics^ •uperinteiKimit of tbe Glasgow Observatory .—lOt 
At- Boaehall) N. B. Williaia Munfo^ gardener tl^ nqce 1747. U« 
attained) at leo^t, to the age of 104; yet, in apite of this eKtraordirmry 
loogeyit^.9 be Deserved th^.full use of all his faculties, atkl was able to walk 
ab(wt till yrithin a short /|H>ric>d of fais death.^ — 30. At Cromarty, rev; 
Alexander Macieod, miniitelr <£ the Gaelic church. 

IRELAND. 

; jyeathi.-^ime^ S. At his seat, near Clonrad, sir Thomas Osborn, bart. — 
15. At Castlelacken, co. of Mayo, ri^ht hon. James Cuff, baron Tyrawly i 
who is succeeded in his estates by his son, colonel James Cuff*, M. P. for 
Tralee; but the title becomes extinct, — 20. At Colblow, co. of Dublin, Denif 
peorge, esg^.', late a baron of the Excheqiier in Ireland. — July, At Ashford, 
CO. of Waterford, aged 111, Anne Bryan, leaving a posterity of 160 persons, 
children, grandchildren, and great^^grandcbildrea. — At his vicarage, Cpllen, 
aged 83, rev. Daniel Augustus Beaufort, LL.D., M.RJ.Ai, R. of Navau, 
CO. of Meath, and V. of Gallon, co. of Louth. He was the compile of the 
well known '* Civil and Ecclesiastical Map of Ireland^'' and of the Memoir 
accompanying it, a new edition of which he was occupied in preparing in 
the last year of his active life. Within a few years of his death, he rebuilt 
the churches in both his parishes, in a style that does equ^l credit to his 
liberality, his zeal, and his architectural taste. He was one of the first 
proposers of the Eoyal Irish Academy,' and actively assistecT in the forma* 
tion and regulation of that useful institution, of which he became one of the 
earliest members. To the establishment and improvement of the Sunday ' 
schools in Dublin, he contributed essentially by his personal exertions, and 
constant attendance, during his residence in the Irish metropolis. He was 
also one of the original founders of the Association for the Encouragement 
of Virtue. During the course of a life unusually long, and never idle, this 
exemplary clergyman did little for himself, much for others, nothing for 
money, scarcely any thing for fame, much for his country, and still more for 
virtue and religion. His parishioners, who owe him so much, propose 
erecting a monument to his memory. — AtJuUibracky, rev. J. Uarte.-^-At 
Athlone, rev. R. Dunlop. 



SUMMARY OF MISSIONARY PROCEEDINGS- 



Since our last summarv, the first stone of the Missionary College at 
Calcutta, attached to the Society for the Propagation of the Gospel 
IN Foreign Parts, has been laid with the full ceremonials usually 
•observed in such cases, by the bishop of the diocese, in presence of the 
archdeacon, and clergy, and several persons of rank in the civil service of 
the Company. 

• From the- East Indies the Baptist Mission continue to receive en- 
couraging intelligence. Mr. Thompson, the active missionary, who lately 
undertone a journey from Dc^ to Loodiana, gave, at the latter place, to 
the nrahuut of the Sikhs, whom 'he found surrounded by' his disciples, antt 
eicpounding to them one of their sacred books, a copy of the Punjabee 
Gospels, which the old man most thankfully received. Many of the Sikhs 
•and Gqsaees of the neighbouring villages repaired also to the raissionar/s 
residence, for copies of the "Scriptures^ and for religious conversation^ which 
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yiiWy we hope, be niftde useliih to them. The feaifilifeft ar Bemrnplioreiurre' 
lately fonned a small Bociety, fur the support of nativer schools for the 
children of their own sex; an olgect to which we rejoice to know, that the 
attention of the religious public, and particularly the female part of it, lies 
lately been^ and still is, very actively directed. A letter of Mr. Ward's to. 
lA\s» Hope, of Liverpool, upon this interesting sul^eot, has, we have reason 
to know, been extracted from his Farewell Liters, and printed for separate 
.distribution in some parts of the north of England, to encoora|e the 
formation of auxiliary societies for this express purpose ; an end which we 
are happy to. find, that they have been very instrumental in aiOGomi^ishing. 
Efifective agents for carrying into ei^ecution this benevolent design, are also 
now on their way to India ; as, independent of the wives of the missionariie^ 
already there, and of others now gping out, the British aqd Foreign l^hqol 
Society has sent a lady to Ipdia, under the protection of Mf . Wa|:i|y ^ this 
express purpose. The missionaries at Serampbre proceed prosperously in 
their arduous, but most important, work of translating the oracles of Goq 
into the various languages of the East. Foi* versions of the New Testament 
in the Assamese and Multanee, they have deservedly received the premium 
of ofdOO. offered by the British and Foreign Bible Society, for the first 
thousand copies of the New Testament in a language of India, in which it 
had not before appeared ; and other versions are announced as nearly ready 
to be presented, for a similar well-<amed remuneration. But, for the 
particulars of their astonishing progress in their mighty work, we refer our 
readers to the following abstract of (heir seventh memoir on translations — 2^ 
document which we very earnestly recommend to their attentiye con^iderar 
tion: — 

*' Concise View of the Translations of the Holy Scriptures, ei^^racted 
from the Seventh Memoir, dated Serampofe, Dec. 1820*. 

'** 1. In Bengalee, the fifth edition ot the New Testament, containing 
.5,000 copies, which was printed ofiF about tfiree years ago, is nearly ex- 
hausted; and of the different parts of the Old, scarcely a single copy has 
been left for. some time past. The coUtinuid demand for tbis version^ 
therefore, Has rendered it necessary to print a new edition of the whole 
Scriptures, This edition, which will form the tisth edition of the New 
Testan^ent, and \\\^ third of Ibe Psalms, and some other parb of the Old 
Testament, will consist of 4000 copies, and of the New Testament 3000 
extra, the demand being so very great. By using a new fount of types, of a 
reduced size, and printing in double columns, on a large octavo page, the 
brethren hope to bring the whole five volumes into one volume of ijfboat 
1300 pages, royal octavo, or two very moderate volumes; and the New 
Testament into a neat duodecimo, of about 400 pages. 

'' 2. lu (he Sungskrit, the last volume of the Old Testament was printed 
off above two v^ars ago. The first edition of the New Testament is quite 
exhausted, and the numerous calls for the Scriptures in this language by the 
literati of India, have induced the brethren to put to press a second edition 
of the whole Scriptures. This will likewise be printed in double columns, 
in the large octavo size, and the whole Scriptures be comprised in oqe 
volume. It will consist of 2000 copies, with an extra number of 2000 New 
Testaments. 

'* 3. In the Hindee, also, the last volume of the Old Testament wqs 
published nearly two years ago* The edition of the New Testament being 

* This very interesting Memoir. may be- had of Holdsworth, St. Paul^ 
Churchyard ; Whittemore, and liamiltoo. Paternoster Uow. Price^ to uon- 
iabscribcrs. Is. 
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nearly exhausted, and Mn Chamberlain having prepared another version of 
the New Testament in this language^ for which his long residence in the 
wtttern provinces of India/ and Ins intimate, acauaintance with their 
.popnlar dialects, en^inenjtl; fit him, the brethren nave resolved in this 
edition to print. his version of the New Testament, instead, of their own, as 
a comparison of independent versions, made by persons long and intimately 
acquainted with the langb^ige, will be of the utmost value in ultimately 
librming a correct, chaste, fmd perspicuous version in this widely extended 
language. Of this edition of the New Testament) which is more than half 
.'through th» press, they are printing 2000 copies. / 

*' 4. In the Orissa language the whole Scriptures have been long published. 

,drbe first edition of the New Testament being exhausted, and .the desiafltl 

.for this version still increasing, the brethren have prepared a second editiofDi, 

, which is now ipore than half through the press. It consists of 40OO copito. 

, ** 5, The last volume of the Old Testament, in the Mahratta langita|e, 

.was published many months ago, so that a version of the whole Scriptuies 

in that language is now completed. Of tHe first edition of the New Tesiar 

nbeht, not a single copy being Uh, they haVe put to press a second editidh, 

in aduodecimo size. > . ^ 

. ^* In these five lan^nages the whole of the Scriptures are now publish^ 

and in circulation ; m the last four of them second editions, of the New 

.Testament are in the press ; and in the first, the Bemgalee, begun tweniy- 

six years ago, tlie sixth edition of the New Testament. . In the fblloVvIng 

.^ten languages the New Testament is published, or nearly so ; and in somie 

'of them the E^entateuch, and other parts of the Old Testament : — 

^^ 1. In the Chinese language, the translation of the Old Testament was 
.completed several years ago. In addition to the New Testament, the 
Pentateuch, the Hagiographa, and tlie Prophetic Boolis, are now. printed 
off. The historical books, which will complete the whole Scriptures, are in 
the press, and will, probably, be published before the end of the ensuing 
year, 

" 2. In the Shikh language,, besides the Ne^ Testament, the Pentateucfi 
*and the historical books are printed off; and the Ilagic^rapha is advanced 
^as far as the middle of the book of Job. , So strong, however, has been the 
!desire of this nation for the New Testament, that the whole edition is 
!ne«iriy distributed ; and a second edition will, probably, be called lor before 
the Old Testament is wholly published. Excepting the Mugs on the 
borders of Arracan, no one of the nations of India has. discovered a stronger 
-desire for the Scriptures than this hardy race ; and the distribution of almost 
every copy has been accompanied with the pleasing hope of its being read 
and valued. 

'' 3. In the Pushtoo, or A%han language, the nation supposed by some 
.to be descended from the ten tribes, the N ew Testament has been printed 
off. The Pentateuch is also advanced at press as far as the book of 
licviticus. 

. ** 4. In the Telinga, or Teloogoo language, the New -Testament was 
Ipublished tvo years ago, and the Pentateuch is printed as far as. the book 
jof Leviticus. This translation, however, when tlie Pentateuch is finished, 
the brethren intend to resign to the Madras Auxiliary Bible Society. 

^ 5. In the Kuukuna language, the New Testament was completed 
above eighteen months ago ; and the Pentateuch is advanced at press as 
far as the. book of Numbers. As this province comes immediately .under 
the care of the Bombay Bible Society, . it is intei>ded, on the completion 
of the Pentateuch at press, to relinquish this tranblation to them. 

" 6, In the Wuch^ or Mooltanee language, the New Testament has been 
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printed off these ei^teep months, in itx own character* ^ But. as tho op* 
portunitieb for distributing this version hmre been exceedin^y linnted^ and. 
they Have little prospect of establishing a mission in that province, they 
have dismissed the pundit, and discontinued the translation, till these 
drcurostances, with those of a pecuniary nature, shall be more favourable. 

** 7. In the Assam lansuage, also, the New Testament has been printed 
off nearly two years ; and the vicinity of this country to Bengal, rendefinK 
it highly desirable to proceed with the translation, an edition of the Old 
Testament haS been put to press, in the large octavo size, in double columns, 
vrhich will very considerably lessen the expense, the character being similar 
to the Bengalee, both in form and size. 

" 8. In the Gujuratee language^ the New Testament is now hnppQy 
brought through the press, thirteen years after retaining the first pundit in 
this language, tt makes between 8 and 900 pages, and is printed in tbe 
D«va Naguree character* This translation the brethren intend to resien 
to their brethren from the Loudon Missionary Society, who are now stud^ 
iiw the language, that they may give their attention more fully to those m 
vfiich no others are engaged,. 

** 9. In the Bikaneer language, also, the New Testament is now finished 
at press. It contains 800 pages, and is printed in the Naguree cfaaiacter. 
This version was begun nearly seven years ago. 

^ 10. To these we may add the Ne^ Testament m the Kashmeer 
language, which version has been in hand nearly eight years, and will b^ 
fimshed at press in about a month. It is printed in a neat type of its own, 
as mentbned in a former memoir. In these ten languages the New Testa- 
ment lAiay be considered as bein^ published. 

'** Besides these fifteen in which the New Testament is completed, tfaerb 
aie Hx other languages in which it i^ brought more than halt through the 
pit^. These are, tlie Kurhata, the Nepal, the Harutee, the M arwar, th|» 
bhnghulkund^ and the Oojein \'ersions. About ten months more, tiiey have 
reason to hope^ will bring these through the press ; and. thus in twenty-one 
of the languages of India, and these by far the most extensive and 
important, the New Testament will be published. It is the intention of 
the brethren to relinejuish the first of these, the Kumata, to the Madras 
Bible Society^ on the New Testament being completed, that they may be 
better able to attend to the remaining languages in which no version is 
b^un by iany one besides. 

*' The remaining versions now in hand are the following ten, which are 
all in the press : — 

'* The Jnmboo, Kanouj, and Khassee, printed as far as John; the 
Khoshul, Bhutuneer, Dogura, and Magudha, to Mark ; and the Kumaooff, 
Giidwal, and Munipoora, to Matthew. 

** In these ten versions, therefore, a sufficient progress is made to render 
the completion of them in no way difficult. ' 

^ ^In comparing this memoir with the last, it will be seen, that in sevend 
of the Itinguages mentioned therein the translation has been discontinued: 
To this the brethren have been constrained, by the low 'state of di^ 
translation fund, arising principally from the heavy expenses occasioned hf 
new editions of the Sungskrit, the Bengalee, the Hindee, and the Orissa 
Scriptures, now in the press. In discontinuing these, however, they have 
been guided by a due consideration of the importance, and the distinctness, 
of the different languages in which they are engaged, as well as the eiase 
with which pundits could be procured, should the public enable them t6 
resume them again." 

In the islands of the South Sea, the agents of the Lokdon MissnArAsr 
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Society are hibeariog with great success, though in the midst of it two (tf 
theoi, Mr. Tissier, a preacher advanced in jrears, and too feeble to travel, 
but ^et useful at his post; and Mr« Btcknell, the first person who offered his 
services to the society, have been summoned from their labours to their rest. 
At Otaheitethe work of the Lord still prospers in the hands of his servants, 
and many of its savage inhabitants, but lately fierce in spirit us the tiger, 
have, under the tn^uence of Divine grace, put on the meekness of the lamb. 
In tlie district of Atohuni, one of the two principal divisions of the people 
whom the missionaries agreed to supply on the Sabbath, have, of their own 
accord, removed nearer to the new settlement of BurderVpoint, for th6 
express purpose of enjoying the means of instruction on the week days also. 
Their chief has of late become very attentive, and is a promising candidate 
for baptism* The gospel of St« Matthew has been printed at this station, 
and the people receivea it in their native tongue with great eagerness ; many 
of them, who could not obtain a copy, being much disappointed at their 
loss. In the island of Huaheine, an edition of 2000 copies of the gospel 
of St. Matthew has been distributed amongst the iiatives, who sought it with 
avidity, and ivceived it with gratitude, llie gospels of Mark and John, and 
the Acts of the Apostles^ are also translated, and the Psalms are in hand. 
The first printed report of the proceedings of the mission established in this 
island has recently been received, and gives the encouraging intelligence of 
the congregation at Fare^ where the missionaries reside, having considerably 
increased. It now amounts to between 8 and 400 persons* The number 
of scholars is proportionably augmented; those at three stations on the 
island amounting to between 12 and 13,000. A place of worship has since 
been finished, re|K)Tted to be the best^ neatest, and most commodious of any 
on the islands of the South Sea^ and from fourteen to sixteen hundred 
persons have been collected in it at one time, without its being nearly 
rail. Of these 59 have been baptized, and amongst them the two principal 
chieft of the island; whilst 570 were, at the time of despatching the last 
accounts, candidates for that initiatory rite. Fourteen only had then been 
received into the full membership of the church, due and commendable 
caution bein^ observed in admitting to the table of the Lord. The work of 
eduottion still continued to prosper; so completely so, indeed, that in Jnne 
of the last year, there were few persons on the island who could not read. 
Advances in civilization, proportionate to the spread of the Gospel, and the 
diffusion of education, were also daily made. Several of the natives have 
built for themselves very neat plastered dwellings, with doors and windows, 
and ere this have boarded their bed->rooms. Many acres of ground are 
enclosed, and stocked with articles of food of various kinds. Tools, paper^ 
and writing utensils, are in great demand amongst them. The females 
especially are much improved in their habits and appearance > the cloth 
which tney procure, instead of being bound negligently round them, is 
T^olarly maae up into powns ; the wives of the missionaries having success- 
fiifiy bestowed great p||ins upon their instruction in needle^work, in which 
several of them have inade considerable proficiency. In Eimeo, the con- 
sregadon gradually increases ; during the quarter inimediately preceding the 
hist communication to England, 192 adults, and 137 children, had been 
baptized; the former having also been formed into a chUrch. The misM 
sionaries had recently taken a tour round the island, and were every where 
received with the most cordial expressions of delight ; the people of the 
district to which they were advancing coming out to meet them, whilst 
those of the districts through which they had passed accompanied them 
through one or two others on their journey ; so that their congregations 
were generally composed of the inhabitants of two or three district at 
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« time* Every where the natives teemed to be very anxious in their 
inquiries as to the meaning of different parts of Scripture — the conduct 
i^hich they ought to pursue — and in procuring the solution of cases of 
conscience. Two natives have been sent forth as catechistSy and were 
gladly received at every place which they visited. In~ January of the last 
year, one of the missionaries accorajMuiied these native teachers in a tour 
round the island, in which the gratifying scene was repeatedly exhibited of 
their closing the services by prayer fbr^ and affiscting addresses to their 
brethren. Two other native members of the church mt Binieo have offered 
their services as missionaries to Raivavai, whither the king purposes sending 
theip as soon as a conveyance can be obtained. Mr. Marsden has lately 
spent two months in New Zealand, visiting its different tribes, both on tiie 
western and easiero sides of the Northern island ; and, on bis peturo to 
]Parainatta, he reports that he found the natives every where hospitable and 
kind. He expresses, indeed, a sanguine hope, that the Gospel will soon 
dawn upon these benighted regions — a hope to which who will not respond 
Amen ? From the interior of Africa intelligence has recently been rec<»ved 
of a mixed nature. At Griqua town the church appears ta be in a lo* 
state, no accessions, having been lately made; whilst, on the other hand, 
some members have been necessarilj^ excluded from its commjanikin. No- 
thing, indeed, but the special outpouring of the Spirit, for w^idh the friends 
of missions to the heathens incessantly should pray, seems, humanly speak- 
ing, likely to avail in the extensive diffusion of the Gospel amongst so wild 
and barbarous a race as the Bushmen ; who, exhibiting in a most striking 
manner, that scriptural proof of being in a state of sin, that they are 
^Svitbout natural affection;'' consider their parents, when unable to work, 
as unworthy to live ; and, therefore, leave them without food in the bushes 
— turn them on a wild ox into the woods — or drag them into the fiekls to 
leave them there to be the prey of wolves. Civilization is, however, olakiDg 
some advances even amongst them, and agriculture . is more and more 
cultivated. At Pacalts Dorp, this is still more strikingly the case; more 
wheat having been sown by the Hottentots than ever: Uiougli we- regret to 
add, that drought, and storms, and blasts, have nearly destroyed their crops, 
and plants, and fruits; and reduced the congregation to a very destitote 
state, as far as temporal comforts are concerned. In spiritual tbmga they 
appear, however, notwithstanding these untoward circumstances, to be mak- 
ing progress; several Hottentots, on whom for some years no impression 
seemed to^be made, now exhibitmg evident proofs of genuine conversion. 
In Lattakoo, pleasing indications of the commencement of the work of 
civilization, and, we hope, of that of religion in the heart, have lately 
presented themselves. A visit has been paid to that populous city by toe 
Lapddrost, of Graaf Ruscet; and since his retum> JVlateetbe, the king of 
that place, has given orders to his Bostschuanna subjects, when thej go a 
hunting, not to nurt the Bushmen, except those who came to take ueir 
cuttle ; and both he, and many of his chiefs, have desired Mr^ Hamilton, the 
missionary resident amongst them, to inform the Landdrost, that in obe« 
dience to his wishes, they have determined to kill no more women or 
children of that race. In proof of the sincerity of their intention, he relates^ 
that shortly after the visit of this officer, a party of Mateetbe's people went oat 
in pursuit of cattle stolen by some Bushmen, whom they found, but did DOt 
kill one of them. They took, indeed, a woman prisoner; and, instead of 
killing hcry as had been their practice in similar cases, they brought her to 
town; kept her for two days, and then sent her home with several prejients. 
Her tribe, surprised at this unwonted generosity in tlieir deadly enemiesi 
sent word that they would not take any more cuttle from the Bostscb- 
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lyannas; and, adds the missionary, in concluding this, interesting nnrrative, 
*.* we. liave had peace ever since." Shortly after this occurrence^ the king 
of the I^oisbows sent tp Mateebe^ to assist him in making a commandor, a 
^qdden incnrsioi^ somewhat resembling the forays uf our border chiefs ii^ 
olden tifne, upon a nation to the eastward ; but he and his captains returned 
for answer, with one consent, that they had nothing to do with commandars^ 
nowy as the word of God said it was not good. With such pleasing 
prospects opcnins around them, we wonder not that the society, by whose 
instrumentality thesa gcx>d signs of better things to come have b^en effected^ 
are anxious to have a permauent and suitable establishment for the superin- 
ten^ance of their missions in Southern Africa, at the Cape ; and we, con- 
sequently, most cordially approve of their confirmation o/a purchase made^ 
^ pr. Philip of a spot of lana at Cape Town,. for the erection of a chapel, 
^d minion house ; and earnestly do we hope that the appea! which they 
^ve inade to the a^tra exertions of Christian liberality to supply tha 
da^ency.in the funds necessary for completing the projected erection, 
occasioned by the prudent limitation l>y tlie committee of their building 
grant to £500,, will not be made in vain. 

* A niost important field lor missionary exertion has recently been opeaed[ 
at Madagaf^r. . By a treaty concluded there ip September of the last Year, 
by Mr. Hastie, the commissioner of governor Farquliar, on behalf or tha 
British governiiaent, witli Rudama, king of the island, the slave trade, long 
parried on there to a most fri^tftd extent, has been abolished, we hope, for 
ever, one of the equivalents for its abolition being an engagement on the^ 
part of our government, that twenty of the subjects of the king of Mada- 
gascar should he instructed in the most useful arts ; ten at the Mauritius,, an^ 
^n in England — a condition on which Rudama sets a higher v^lue than b^^ 
1^1 the rest. Mr. Jones, the missionary of th^ London Society, now resldesj 
at the. court of Rudama , who expresses, not only the greatest willing- 
ness, but the greatest anxiety, to receive into hiis dominions Protestant mis-. 
sionaries, (fpx Roman Catholics he has refused permission to come,) to instruct 
bis SMbjects in the truths of the Christian religion. *' If your government 
will instruct my people," said he to Mr. Hastie, " I am 'theirs for ever.*' 
This was a sentiment worthy of a king. 

In Western Africa, the most pleasing success still continues to folloW the 
labours of the Church Missionary Society. The negroes give satisfactory 
evidence of their having received the truth in the love of it, and of its 
brining forth the fruits of a holy life. Docile, industrious — watchful of the 
dealmgs of Providence— attentive to the instructions of their teachers — fond 
of their Bibles, firequent in prayer, these new converts to the Gospel shame^ 
i^ their conduct, many European professors,^ who must hereafter account 
|q^ t^e use of a thousand times their advantages. The excellent governor 
Oif Sierra Lsone^^e benevolent and enlightened Mr. McCarthy, still continues 
lus .paironage and protection to the agents of the society, and. to their 
V^terestin^ flock; who will, we trust, be to them and to him a crown of 
fejoicif^ m th^ great day* The schools at the different stations are in 
^ fourishin^ condition, and the children take great delight in attending 
them*. ^a|ive teachers are now engaged in various parts in preaching the 
Gospel t;o tbair countrynnen, and they evince great zeal in the service. The 
Rev. Mr* Johnson, accompanied by one of these teachers, and six native 
youths in the society's seminary, lately made a tour tp the ^,apana islands, 
whioh haveji]^t heen ceded to the British government by their native chief^. 
of the family of the Caulkers, m,^ possessing much superior knowledge, and 
views 90 much wore enlightened than their fellows, that one of ttiem has 
translated t^ .t>ook of Genesis^ part of the I4(uiigy, and some hymns, into 
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the Sherbioo langaage.. The Tatter he has taken from the Olney collection/ 
to that some of the pious strains of that venerable servant of God, the late 
Rev. John Newton, are now song in their native tongne, by the inhabitanfe 
of those very regions in which he once assisted in carrying on the horrid 
traffic in human ' blood. The agents of the society in the East are increas-* 
ingly active in the translation and distribution of the Scriptures. The New 
Tiestament is now printing at Surat, in Gujuratee, under the auspices, and 
with the assistance of the Bombay Bible Society. The Armenian Christians 
are anxiously endeavouring to supply themselves with the Scriptures in the 
Armenian, Arabic, and Syrian tongues ; one of their archbishops, who has 
lately visited Bombay, not only gladly and thankfully receiving copies of 
them for distribution, but encouraging their perusal by the members of bis 
church. Surat exhibited, indeed, the pleasing sight of the archdeacon and 
priest of that church accompanying one of the members of the Bombay 
committee of the Bible Society, to the house of the Armenian Christians of 
the city, to furnish such as were without the Scriptures at least with one 
copy of the New Testament, with which the Syrian churches in Travancore 
have also been abundantly supplied in the Syrian tongue ; and the archbishop 
of £tz Mutzenon, on his departure from Bombay, was himself the bearer of 
others for the use of the Christians scattered through Persia, and the 
provinces of Turkey. 

The tnissionary spirit is kindled, or we should rather say rekindled, in 
Switzerland. The anniversary of the Basle Missionary Institution, oit 
the 20th of June last, was numerously attended ; when the students, at their 
public examination, gave satisfactory proof of having made great progress in 
the doctrines of the Christian faith, in the Greek and Hebrew languages, in 
the Arabic of the Koran, and in English. The public meeting was closed 
by an affecting appeal from that excellent man, and most devoted Christian 
minister. La Roche. Four promising young men were afterwards set apart 
to missionary labours, and are already on their way to the Black Sea; in 
the countries on whose borders, or in whose neighbourhood, they are to' 
labour; one of tliem proceeding, however, into the interior of Armenia.' A 
Christian nobleinao sent a thousand Swiss francs to the meeting, as a purse 
for the departing missionaries, as did a farmer of Alsace two hundred* 



POLITICAL RETROSPECT. 

Since the appearance of our last Number, the hand of death has -again 
wrought important changes in our domestic politics. The ex-emperor of 
France, and the queen of England, are no more : — they have both passed to 
their great account, and have left behind them but the shadow of a name. 
If any thing could read a lesson, that must be attended to, on the instability 
of all human greatness, it surely would have been read in the little interest 
which the death of Buonaparte excited, not only in this country, but 
throughout Europe; whose djrnasties were once changed at his rod — 
whose emperors and kings anxiously sought his friendsliip and allianCe-^ 
, whose armies fled before him — and whose immense popuUttion trembled at 
his name. Yet of him it might almost literally be said, that he died as the 
dog dieth : — an exile, a prisoner, his remains were deposited in one of the 
wildest spots of the most barren island of the ocean ; and if any feeling were 
excited by his death, it was that of selfish joy at the recoUectiofi, that tb6 
sum Could now be saved, which had for some yeara been exponcM on 
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Iteming him like 4 lion or a tiger hi safe custody. Sic transit gloria mundii 
Sic transit, we may again eiclaim^ as we revert to the sudden removal of the 
^dueen of England. In the midst of life we are, incieed, in death ;—but a few 
oays since her majesty was asserting with a determination, on which, were 
she now iilive, we should deem it our duty to make some remarks, her right 
,to be crowned as> queen consort of these realms; surrounded by all the 
.pomp and splendour of the most gorgeous spectacle, perhaps, that in modern 
.times, at least, the. world has seen: — a few days more, and she was a corpse. 
In her grave we would. wish to inter her faults, and deeply do we regret 
ithat the spirit of party would not suffer her remains to be transported in 
.peace to the mausoleum of her ancestors at Brunswick, where she wished 
^thern to be deposited ; but that her funeral procession should have been the 
cause of bloodshed, and the origin of feuds between the military and the 
.people, which will not soon be allayed. Two individuals have, it appeargj 
.been shot by the soldiery; and it is highly proper that a legal inquiry shduld 
•be instituted into the cause of their death, lliat inquiry is in progress, and 
•whilst it is so, we should deem it highly iudecorous in us to offer, any 
. remarks upon the ex-partt statements which have appeared in the papers. 
.From the queen we turn to the king, who was crowned on the 19th of July, 
(With as little interruption to the iclat of the imposing ceremony as, under 
jthe then existing circumstances, could have been expected. Shortly after- 
. wards he left London for Dublin, and had nearly reached the latter metro- 
polis, when intelligence of the death of his queen converted his public, and 
triumphal into a private entrance. 

. Few things could, we conceive, have a greater tendency to confer a lasting 
.benefit upon Ireland, than a visit of the sovereign to its shores, for the (irft ^ 
Jtime since England has held the dominion of that country ; bearing thither 
jche olive branch of peace, and not the scourge of war. The Irish, therefore, 
At all times a generous and an hospitable people, have been enthusiastic in 
.their joy ever since it was announced that his majesty intended to. honour 
their capital with his presence; and they have received him in a manner as 
gratifying to his feelings, as it has been merited by the anxiety he has 
.evinced to render his stay amongst them, not only a ^^rce of pleasure to 
them for the moment, but permanently beneficial. This has been shown in 
the encouragement which he has afforded to their native manufactures, but 
.still more strongly in his successful efforts to allay the animosities but too 
long subsisting between the Protestant and Catholic inhabitants of the 
.country, who have joined heart and hand in giving to their common sove- 
reign a cordial and united welcome, to their land. Long, we ^tlirust, will 
harmony reign, where discord has so long held her triumphal sway; and 
that this may be the case, we would embrace the present moment of friened- 
ship, conviviality, and good humour, to urge upon our Protestant brethren 
:the propriety and aecessity of abolishing those Orange Lodges, whose 
.processions have uniformly been the signal and the cause of the most 
lawless disorders^ . ending but too frequently in the los« of many lives ; : and 
of necessity laying the foundation of many a future, and a deadly feud. 
It is, we conceive, highly creditable to the duke of York, that jas soon as he 
.learned the real nature and objects of these institutions, be resolutely: and 
deliberately resigned the office of president, which he had hastily accepted. 
The sessions of parliament, brought to a close at a late period of the 
.season, has certainly been an active one; and has embraced sqme topics of 
legislation and discussion^ to. which, though not the most pronuntntly 
important of its proceedings, the peculiar principles which, as Christians, we 
advocate, induce us at least slightly to tidvert. Th^ questions popoaed by 
,ftb6 .bishop of Peterborbugib (Or. .Marsh) .<to :the .clesgy ofibts-fliaeaftey 
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previous to licensing titem ; and to candidiites for orders, before he ordfained 
-them ; have, in our judgmeitt at least, been very properly brought befell 
parliament : for united as the church is with the state, atid inseparable ai 
are the temporal and spiritual interests of the former, whilst bj law -it is 
established, we cannot but deem it perfectly regular that the legislature 
shoulfl have an effectual control over the usurpations of the bishop, which, 
if unchecked, mighl; by possibility altogether chan|;e the doctrines of the 
church, the integrity or whose articles it is their boiinden duty to maintain. 
That those articles are Calvinistic has been asserted, and we think abun- 
dantly proved, by some of her ablest members, both «mongst the laity and 
dei^y, including with the latter not a few of the most devoted, learned, 
atid orthodox, of her prelates. Out this point we may, perhaps, discus^ 
moi^ at length on some future occasion, and in a different department of 
our Work; for be the articles and homilies of the church of En^and 
.Caivinisti^ or Armenian, we cannot hot view it as a very dangerous 
^precedent for any bishop to found, on his- own particular viiew and con- 
struction of them, a set of queries, whidi, if not answered to his satis- 
iaction, will render nugatory and invalid subscription to the thirty-nme 
Articles ; the only test which either the law, or the rubric, requires. This 
.would, indeed, be establishing any thing rather than that unifbnnity of ^th 
and practice, on which the church of England prides herself; and inight 
introduce as many creeds as there are dioceses. Every real friend to that 
^church must, therefore, rejoice in the decided disapprobation of the bishop's 
novel procedure, expressed by the leading membei-s of the House of Peers; 
both on the ministerial, and the opposition benches. Most cordially, at 
least, do we agree with the prudent admonition of the premier, to the r^t 
reverend bench, exhorting them not to draw tighter and closer the iibeni 
construction of the thirty-nine articles; as by so doing they would violate 
the spirit of the church, and run a risk of excluding from its clergy thooe 
who had, lit all times> been its most useful members, and sincere inendfl. 
-Most earnestly did he recommend them, and as earnestly would we enforce 
chit recommendation^ could we hope that our exhortations might 'find their 
•way to their palacA and their thrones — that they would, on these points, 
continue to exercise that forbearance, which, for centuries past, their pre- 
decessors have exercised with so much prudehce, and so much advantage. 

The friends of humanity have been vigilant and active in both houses, 
and, on the whole, successful ; for beside directing the attention of the 
-legislature to the horrid barbarity of suffering the burning of widows in India, 
.an uncbrittian and idolatrous practice, which we, as a nation, undoubtedly 
[have the power of pireveht&ng, if we have the will ; the/ull concurrence of 
ministers has been obtained, to an address to his majesty^ praying him to 
.take more effectual means for procuring the co-oper&tiou of foreign 
powers in the entire abolition of the slave trade: a. measure certainly motft 
loudly called for, when i*^ is considered, that within tbe short ^mce of one 
jyear, no less than 60,000 slaves were taken from Africa; IBfiQO of whom 
.were imported into the Portuguese settlements alone : for though the 
mother country has by solemn treaty formally reiittquished this iniquitotB 
[traffic, by a shamehil evasion it is conttnned in her cc^oniei ; as is fuso the 
case, under similar circumstances, with those of Holland and of Spain. 
But of all the governments of the cinlized world, that of France appears, in 
this respect, to be the most culpable ; and we rejoice ta find, that to them 
>particulaiiv will the remonstrance of our -ministry be directed]^ we hope^ actt 
twithout effect. 

s . The bill so properiy introduced into the lower house- by Mrw Martia^of 
Galway, for |NneveBting cruelly m animals, hak also^ we ate happy tOiletirii 
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passed into a law, after ah opposition not very h^onourable to those ^nc^aged 
IB it ; and with exemptions, p«t>cured b^- J^lilr exertions, in fevoar of Cock- 
fighting and bull-haiting> two bnital tli versions, disgraceful to the £nglish 
name and character; but which several of Our IegislatOf%^ in other respects 
most enlightened men, have been. most artacComitably anxious tO perpetuate 
and preserve. The voice of humanity has, however, pi^vailed over th6 
cupidity of commercial speculation, though it could not tover the love of 
barbarous sports, in procuring the rejectioh of the extra- post bill, dta tht 
ground that the proposed speedier conveyance of letters tonld Hot b6 
obtained without great craelty to horses, in driving them at the furioUs ratd 
of eleven miles in an hour, including stoppages — a ratd at Whieh> 6^cept 
in cas€s of extreme emetgence^ no animal should ever he driven^ 

France seems to b^ making rapid approximations to the Constitutional 
freedom which this country has so long enjoyed. The censorship of th* 
press has been rejected by the chamber of deputiles ; but whilst^ ssi situsibr^ 
friends to the diffusion of liberal sentiments thrdughoub the worlds we 
irejoic^ at this mieasure^ we would not forget that there was A time when 
Stfch a ce»sorfi(hip wlas jsstablished by law in Ettg^and. The abolition-, fojr a 
period of near a hundred and fifty years, of such an intolerable restriction 
on t^e liberty of the press, whilst it teaches us gratitude for onrselveb, 
should inspire us with hope f6r others. 

These are still e^ly days to expect that Spain should be in any t^ing lilte 
that settled state, which we yet trusty and fully Imticipate, that her constii* 
t^ional monarchy will, ere longj attain. A new peilai code has been 
submitted to the Cortes> ameliorating, in some niateri^l points, the bid 
one ; yet containing some traces of bigotry and puerilitY, which w^ coiilil 
wish it to have beeil without. Of the former description is the denunciatioA 
of the punishment of d^ath by strangulation) by the pressure of an irbil 
collar) against those who conspire to establish aby religibn diflferihg from 
the Catholic. To the latter we may, perhaps^ assign th^ seclukion of a wif<^, 
convicted of adultery, for tis lon^ a period as her husband wisheis^ protided 
it does not exceed ten years ; thob^ the satne character Parody can apj^y 
to the legaA declaration of infakny pronounced against Hie htisband, in tbi^ 
like caise ofteiiding. It is highly ciedi table to the gov6rnMenl, that ver^ 
urgent repi^sentations have b^en riiiide by tb^bi to die local authorities m 
the coubtry, on the importance of establishi^ uiliv^rsities, schools, aikd 
^charitable institutidns^ in the suppressed contents, Which are td bb rep^ireA 
for these purposes at the public eJcpense. The gen^hil diffusion of khow^ 
ledge by these^ and similar means, will soon, we doubt not, introduce i]nt6 
Spain more enlightened notions than those which the drones nhaint^n^*!!^ 
these convents wet^ so active^ imd it is the only thing in Which they Wi^ 
active, in promulgating. Th^r great patrons, the pope and hiscotidav^, 
have just taken as effectual a step as could be desired, to shake the 
influence which they have long had in Spain, to a much greater extent than 
in any other transalpine country of Europe, by refusing to confirm the 
election of two bishops, on tbe ground that they took a part in the delibera- 
tions of the Cortes, hostile to the privileges and immunities of the eccle- 
siastical orders. The sitting of the Cortes has been peaceably and 
constitutionally terminated, by a speech from the throne; and it appears^ 
that before they are assembled again, the extraordinary Cortes will be 
convoked, as the only means to set at rest the machinations of the dis- 
affected. The establishment of peace and order in the Spanish provinces 
beyond the sea, is talked of in the king's speech as an object to which his 
attention will be primarily directed ; though it would seem now to be so 
directed too lato^.as the lime 16^. we ^uspeot^ rapidly approaching, when 
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Spain will have no provincts beyond itbe sea to govern, or to care for. 
Caraccas has surrendered to thMfltriot araiy, who, in all human probability, 
will soon be masters of most of toe provinces of South America, still owning 
their allegiance to the Spanish crown. 

The king of Portugal has returned from the Brazils to his European 
dominions, as a constitutional monarch ; though we regret to notice, in the 
proceedings of the national Cortes, a tendency to depress the monarchical 
authority beneath its due weight in the three estates. The return of this 
monarch to Lisbon seems to nave been, in 'some measure, accelerated by 
some disturbances in the Brazils, in consequence of the soldiers having been 
called in to flisperse a meeting of electors convened to choose deputies to 
the Cortes ; but who, instead of confining themselves to the business for 
which they were assembled, sent a deputation to the king, at midnight; 
requiring a provisional government, on the principles of the Sjpanish cpnsti- 
tuUpn, which was granted : but following up this step by other irregular pro- 
ceedings, too evidently of a revolutionary tendency, the military fired into the 
Exchange, and killed and wounded many individn^s, and apprehended 
several others. Tranquillity was soon restoreU, bu^ the stagmition of all 
business proves that toe public have no very strong .faith in tpe stability, of 
the present order of things. 

The affairs of Greece and Turkey still remain in the unsettled and un- 
certain state in which, we left them in our last, save that. hostilities have 
been attended by greaterittrocities, we iear upon both sides, and. certainly 
upon that of the rollowers of the crescent, who bfive. forcibly driven from 
Scio that excellent man, professor Bambas, of whom honourable mention 
has firequentlv been made in our Missionary Report ; and have also broken 
up the school, formed upon the British system at Smyrna, by our benevolent 
countryman, William Allen, during his recent philanthropic tour. The 
savage execution pf the venmble Greek patriarch, and of four bishops. of 
his church, at Constantinople, seems tq have excited great indignation in 
the provinces over which, the creed of their church is spread; but.it is 
extremely doubtful, whether the flame it has aroused will not, in the issoe^ 
be more destructivo to themselves than their oppress^qrs. The great Euro- 
pean powers are said, however, to have remonstrated with the Porte upon 
the severity of its proceedings, not only against the Franks, but the Greeks ; 
and it is not likely, if this course is persisted in, that Russia and Austria, at 
least, and especudly the former, will stand by, quiet spectators of the 
.destructive scene. The great danger to be feared from their interference, is 
(the territorial aggrandizement of Russia — a power already, at the least, 
sufficiently large. Should this be attempted, as we trust it will not, the 
jpeace of Europe may be disturbed ; and England again become a, principal 
in an expensive, a lengthened, and, we fear, it would prove a general war. 
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its states, 396 ; notice of the Re- 
mains of the author of Yamoyden, 

" 397. 

Antiquities — of Egypt, 190, 409 ; 
Roine^ 190; Iloman found at 
Tynemouth, 408 ; relics of Charles 
I., ib. ; statue of Memnon, 409 ; 
tombs at Exeter, ib. ; Cleopatra's 
' needle, ib. 



B. 



Bacon, Francis, lord Verulam, his 
epitaph, 32. 

Banks, $ir Joseph, memoir of his 
life, 258 ; his family, ib. ; educa- 
tion, ib. ; early predilection for 
. botanical pursuits, 259 ; singular 
adventure whilst botanizing, ib.; 
attachment to angling, ib. ; voyage 
to Labrador, 260; accompanies 
captain Cook on his voyage of 
discovery, 261; discoveries in na- 
tural history, 261, 4, 363, 371 ; 
dangerous expedition at Terra del 
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Fuego, 265 ; influence at Otaheite, 
^66, 361; exposure to danger at 
the neighbouring isles, and at 
New Zealand, 362 — at New Gui- 
nea, 366; illness at Java, 367; 
introduction to his late majesty,. 
368; preparations to accompany 
captain Cook in his last voyage, 
369; voyage to Iceland,. 370 ; 
election to the presidency of the 
Royal Society, 372 ; quarrel with 
bishop Horsley, Dr. Hutton, &c., 
372, 7 ; marriage, 373 ; encourage- 
ment of science, 3T2, 4; conver- 
sazionis on the Sabbath con- 
demned, 374 ; created a baronet 
and K.B., 375 ; activity in forming 
the African Institution, ib. ; other 
public aorices, 376; illness and 
death, 5t8; will, ib.; character, 
ib. 

Battas, a race of cannibals in Su- 
matra, account of them, 1. 

Bible Society; annual meeting of 
the British and Foreign, 202; — of 
the Naval and Military, 204 ; of 
the Merchant Seaman's Auxiliary, 
206. 

Biographical sketches of professor 
I^e, 121; dean Milncr, 244; sir 
Joseph Banks, 258, 361. 

Books, list of new ones, 193, 418. 

Bradford, John, (the martyr), reflec- 
tions written by him on the blank 
leaves of his New Testament', 30. 

Buonaparte, Napoleon, accouixt o/ 
him, 433. 

Byron, lord, review of his Don Juan, 
canto I, 353 ; his singular career, 
354; conduct of the Edinburgh 
reviewers towards him, 354, 6^ — 
of tiie Quarterly, 356; his Don 
Juftft severely censured, 3^7. 
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C. 



Cannibals, account of a singular race 

of them in Sumatra, 1. 
Cevlon, histoi^ of, from the Cingha- 

lese faistoriograpbk: records 33, 

267. 
Chapels opened, 314, 8, 9. 220, 1 — 

foundations laid, 221. 
Churches opened, 216, 469 — to be 

erected, 221. 



D. 



Dawes, archbishop, original letter 
from him, 312. 

Deatli of Mungo Park, a poem, 175, 
399. 

Deaths — of remarkable persons, 212, 
214, 6, 446, ^, 451 ; sudden, 215, 
7, 8, 222, 

Discoveries : remedy for mildew, in 
wheat, 184i inoae of destroying 
insects, aiid '. prevention of gum- 
ming in fruit trees, 185; a Substi- 
tute/or potatoes, ib. ; for remedy- 
ing diseases brought oh by drinking 
cd<l water, 140 ; for hydrophobia, 
191 ; for the plague, ib. ; m^hod 
of restoriiig the white jli paintings, 
112.; the unicorn, 406; a con- 
liexion between Etna and Vesu- 
vius, ib.; a mode of recovering 
faded flowers, 407 ; a curious pro- 
perty in hydrogen gas, ib. ; a new 
cqudjictor of electricity, ib. ; a 
jprevention from contagion, 409; 
cheep mode of preserving anato- 
mical preparations, ib.;.sppnta> 
neons separation of worts, 410; a 
succedaneum for leechesr, ib. 

Doii Juan, review of the first canto 
of, 353. 



E. 



Eastbouni, Rev. James, hotice of his 

literary remains, 397. 
Ecclesiastical prefernients, 214, 5, 6, 

7, 8, 9, 220, 1, 2, 3, 448, 9, 450, 

Education, qn the advantages of af- 
fording it to the inhabitants of the 
Pufdier East, 234. 



Ely, Rev. Dr. Ezra, Styles, conuutt- 
nication from him, 395. 

Epitaph on Lord Bacon, 32. 

Essays: — What is poetry, 54; on 
the religion of the Indian tribtn of 
North America, 70; on the ad* 
vantage of aflbrding the meiuis of 
education to the inhabitants of the 
Further East, 282. 



Gardener, Colonel, original hotter 
from him, 312. 

Godwin, William, review of bis work 
on population, 86 ; his answer to 
the theory of Malt bus, 95. 



H. 



Hehry, Re?.' Matthew, original letter 
frotn him, 311 ; Rev. Philip, ori- 
ginal letter from hixn, 308. 

Hervey, Rev. James, original letter 
from, 312. 

Hoare, Prince, review of his me- 
moirs of Granville Sharpe, 184 ; 
its defects, 150. 



I. 



Jarvis, Dr. Samuel Farmar, essay on 
the religion of the Indian tribes of 
North America, 70. 

Improvements in felling timber, 185; 
ploughing, ib.; gunpowder, 407; 
sideographic engraving, 4 10; litho- 
graphy,411 ; Bank notes and Bank 
paper, ib. ; printing copper-plates, 
lb. ; dyin^ cloth, 412 ; cooking ap- 
parotus, lb, ; burning smoke, ib. 

India, papers relating to, S3, 267, 
284. 

Independents, examination of their 
claims to be considered the first 
promulgators of toleration, 330 ; 
proofs of their early intolerance, 
332. 

Intelligence, American, 153, 379; 
literary and phUosopbical, 184, 
406 ^ religious, 264t 421 ; philob- 
trophic, 206; proyincial, S12|4i6, 
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MiMNMiarj^ SliSy ^Sd, poliiicBl, 

Inventions, new I walking on Water, 
188 ;^ horizontal clirection of bal- 
loonsy 189 ; globes in relief^ ib. ; 
boat without sailsi oars, or steam 
apparatus, ib; ; machinery fur 
sweeping 9treets,ib,; raising water, 
ib. imitation of oriental manu- 
scripts, ib. ; instrument! for per- 
spectives, ib. ; to render provisions 
incorruptible, 407; vessels not 
submergible, ib. ; mode of saving 
persons from drowning, 408; ap- 
paratus to impel boats without 
oars, ib. ; printing presses, ib. ; 
luminous direction posts, ib. ; per- 
ambulator, ib. , sight preservers, 
410 ; instrument for teaching mu- 
sic, 411; polymorphoscope, ib. ; 
lamp, ib. 

Johnston, sir Alexander, communi- 
cations froni him, 33, 267. 

Juan, Don, review of the first canto 
of, 353. 



L. 



liee, professor, review of two sermons 
preached by him at Shrewsbury, 
119; account of his life, and ex- 
traordinary attainments, 12 1; com- 
pared with the admirable Chric- 
ton, 123 ; his present occupations, 
138 ; his defence of the education 
of the lower classes, ib. ; cha- 
racter of his sermons, 133. 

Letters, , original ones, (rom Rev. 

Philip Henry, 308 ; Rev. Matthew 

. Henry, 311; archbishop Dawes, 

312; colonel Gardener, ib.; Rev. 

James Hervey, 313. 

List of new publications, 193, 413. 

Literary intelligence— establishment 
of a society for the fine arcs at 
. Birmingham, 220; undertaking— 
new grand map of France, 192. 

Longevity, instances of, 2 15, 6, 7, 8, 
220, 446, 9, 450, 2, 3. 

M. 

Malays, their character, 269; of Su- 
- matra, their character, 17 ; reli- 



gious opinions, 18 ; form of go- 
vernment, 19 ; legislation, 20 ; 
arts and manufactures, 21. 
Manu&ctures: li^or from monntain 

ashberries, 185; Sherbet, 186^. 
Mason, Rev. Dr* (of New York) 

notice of him, 398.. 
Memoirs of Professor Lee, of 
Cambridge, 12 1 ; . Dean Mikier, 
244; Sir Josepli Ban^s, 258, 
361. 
Milner, Dean, memoir of his life, 
244; his early occupation as a 
weaver, ib.; is educated at his 
brother's expense, 245; assists' 
his brother in his school, ib. ; dis- 
tinguishes himself at college, ib. ; 
chosen Jacksonian professor of 
. chemistry, 246 ; acquaintance 
with Mr. Pitt. and Mr. Wilber- 
force, ib. ; elected president of 
Queen's College, Cambridge, ib. ; 
his CQuduct in that office, 247; 
made Dean of Carlisle, ib. ; elected 
Lucasian professor of mathematics, 
243 ; his vice-chancellorship, ib. ; 
his writings, ib. ; ill state of his 
health, ib. ; last illness and death, 
249; character, 250; religious 
opinions, 252 ; fraternal aiffec- 
tion, 255. 
Missionary Intelligence : — Society 
for Promoting Christian Know- 
ledge, 206, 223; Society for the 
Propagation of the. Gospel in Fo- 
reign Parts, 453 ; Moravian Mis- 
sions, 224; Baptist Missions, 
225, 423, 453; Wesleyan Mis- 
sions, 201, 228; Church Mission- 
ary Society, 202, 228, 459 ; Lon- 
don Missionary Societ;y, 204, 226, 
450; Glasgow Missionary So- 
ciety, 227; American Board of 
Foreign Missions, 228; Home 
Missionary Society, 204 ; United 
Foreign Missionary Society in 
America, 230; American Baptist 
Missions^. 231 ; Episcopal Mis- 
sionary Society in America, ib. ; 
Basle Missionary . Institution, 
460. 
Monumental Inscriptions to - the 
Memory of Great and Goocf Men, 
31. 
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INXOEX. 



N. 



Natural History: — rRein Deer> 186; 
Indian Wild An, 187; Unicorn, 
406 ; Sagacity oi'a Dog, ib.; Mer- 
maid, 407. , 

Nccroglogical Retrospect of the year 
1820, '^5. 

]^ew York, ^^Upoit of its Female 

. Mis9iqpary wfciety, 15, S79. 



O. 



' Obituary of Mr. John Scott, 211; 
Richard Twiss, Esq., 213 ; M. de 
Fontanes, ib. ; Earl of Carhamp- 
. ton^^ ib.; Admiral filigh, 216; 
Rev. Noah Blackburn, 217; W. 
> Stevenson, Esq., 218; Mrs. Pi- 
ozzi, 219; Dr. Bateman, 220; 
Dr. James Gregory, 221; Mar- 
quess of Londobderry, 1^22 ; Rev. 
Dr. Neilson, ib. ; Napoleon Buo- 
. naparte, 438; Charles Alfred 
iStothard, Esq., F,A.S., 444 ; Kea 
Kang Emperor of China> 446; 
Prince Charles of Hesse Rothen- 
berg, ib. ; Dr. James Carmichael 

- Smith, 447;^ Thomas Morgan, 
LL. D., ib. ; Abel Worth, Esq., 
448 ; Oliver Cromwell, Esq., 449 ; 

- Sir Francis Milraan, 450; Rev. 
Dr. Ford, 451 ; Rev, Peter Gon- 

• dolphy, 452 ; Rev. Daniel Au- 

• gustus Beaufoit, LL.D., 453. 
Ordinations, 214,5, 6,8, 9, 221,449. 
Original letters, from Revi Philip 

Henry, 308; Rev. Matthew Henr}-, 
311; Archbishop Dawes, 312; 
Colonel Gardiner, ib. ; Rev. James 
Herrey, 313. 

Orme, Rev. William, review, of his 
memoirs of the life of Dr. John 
Owen, 315, commended 315, 347 ; 
its defects 319,352 ; his partiality 
to the Independents, 344, 6. 

Owen, Dr. John j review of memoirs 
of his life by Orme, 315; his 

• descent, ib.; education, 31<); re- 
tirement from Oxford, 319; coti- 
version, 320; first publication, 
322 ; views of toleration, 322, 347, 
9 ; settlement at Fordham, 323, 



removal to Co^geshail 347; jour- 
ney to Ireland and Scotlan^y'ih : 

' icppoisUDeiit •'— to the ^leatiny d 
Christ church, ib; -io- the vice- 
chanceHorship- of Qkf6rd, 348; 
conduct in tbegovemntentof the 
University, S49; election as iDem- 
ber of F^Rrliament^ ib. ; condact 
after the death of GvDM^ell, 350; 
ntirenmat irotn pi:d>Uc life, ib.; 
death,^3St; character^ ib. 

Owen, Mr. ; meeting in Lanarkshire 
to consider his plan for th« relief 
of the poor, and working classes, 
SOS. 



P. 



Paik, Mango, poesn on his death, 

175,399. 
Philan\hropic ixttelligence , provincial, 
dl3,5, 2:16, 221, 2, 448,450,452; 
state 9f the public hospitals in 
Ixnidon, 209; proceedings of phi- 
lanthropic institutions; society for 
the relief of the Houseless Poor, 
206; African Institution, 207; 
Royal Humane Society, ib. ; Free- 
masons' Femcde School, ib. ; West- 
minster Irish Free School, ib.; 
Floating Hospital for Seitoen, 
209; Society tor the Eacoorage- 

' ment of Female Servants, ih. ; 
Royal Universal Dispensary for 
Children, ib. ; Ixiodou Female 
Penitentiary, 210. 

Phenomena aud curious productions 
of nature; productive stalk of 
wheat, 186 ; rare birds in Eng- 
land, ib. ; eruptioa of a volcano, 
ib. ; atmospheric < phenomenon, 
187 ; immense diamond, ib. ; large 
block of amethyst, ib. ; huge mass 
of native iron, ib. ; volcano, in the 
moon, 168 ; the unicorn, 406 ; a 
mermaid, 407 ; r&re plants in the 
botanical garden at Glasgow, ib. 

Poetry: — what is poetry, a vision, 
54; the death of Mungo Park, 
175, 399. 

Population — review of Godwin's 
treatise on, 86 ; refutation of Mr. 
Makbus's theory upon the suIh 
ject, 86, 89, 92, 402, 9 ; in China, 
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^5, 130 ; IndiV, fl$ ; South Aflle- 
rica, 97; Sparta, 98; Rome, .99; 
North America, 102, 110; Swe- 

. den, 103; Eo^and and Wales^ 
105 ; a&Uand, 105,112; Ffstnce^ 
105 ; the idea of its redundancy 
chimerical, 117. 

Political Retrospetrt, 231, 400. 

Preaching in the streets, proceedings 
against Mr. Waller fcrr k, 4!<24. 

Presbyterians, proo& of their former 
intolerance, 325. 

Prisons, account of various, 216, 
221. 

Prize question of the Medicaid So- 
ciety of Paris, 191. 

Publications, list of new ones, 193, 
413. 



R. 



Rnffles, sir Thomas Stamford, com- 
munications from him, 1, 9, 284 ; 
his instructions to the committee 
for promoting the education of 
the natives of Sumatra, 9; letters 
to him from the school com- 
mittee of Bencoolen, 13, 16, 26; 
letter from him to the committee, 
29. 

Raj^vali, translation of the, from the 
Cinghalese, 33, 267. 

Reh'gious institutions, proceedings 
of — Sunday School Society for 
Ireland, 201 ; British and Foreign 
Bible Society, 202 ; Prayer Book 
and Homily Society, 203 ; London 

' Society for Promoting Christianity 
amongst the Jews, ib.; London 
Hibernian Society, ib. ; Londo^i 
Itinerant Society, ib. ; Port of 
London Society, 304, 423 ; Naval 
and Military Bible Society, ib. ; 
Merchant Seaman's Auxiliary 
Bible Society, 206 ; Cambrian So- 
ciety, ib.; Sunday School Union, 
421; Protestant Society for the 
Protection of Religious Liberty, 
ib.; Continental Society, 422; 
Church of England Tract Society, 
423 ; intelligence ; — proceedings 
against Mr. Samuel Waller for 
preaching in the streets, 424 ; re- 
fusal of a minister of the church 
of England to rr-ad the buriul ser- ) 



vice di^ the body of a DiasQiitar, 
217; appomtment of a& additional 
nervice at Brighton church by the 
king, 220. 

Retrospect, political, 231, 460; ne- 
crological of the year 1820, 235. 

Review of Godwiiv^n population, 
86; two sermons preached at 
Shrewsbury ^y professor Lee, 
109 ; Prince Hoare's memoirs of 
Granvilte Sb*ii^, 134; tiie im- 
provement of Ettglish roads urged, 
,151; Orme*s memoirs of Dr. 
Owen, 315; Don Juan, canto L, 
353. 

Ro.kIs, review of a pamphlet on 
their improvement, 151. 

Roscoe, Mr., his remonstrances 
against solitary imprisonment, 
176. 



S. 



Scott, John, account of him, 211. 

Sharp, Granville, review of Hoare's 
Memoii^ of him, 134; his early 
life, 136; direction of his exertions 
to ameliorate the condition of 
African slaves, ib. ; successful ex- 
ertions in behalf of Jonathan 
Strong, 137 ; of Hylas, 138 ; of 
J. Somei-set, ib. ; hi« publications 
136, 7, 9, 141, 3 ; refusal to enter 
into holy orders, 1£7 ; honorable 
resignation of his situation in the 
Ordnance office, 139; controversy 
with Dr. Johnson on the lawful- 
ness of impressing, 140 ; exertions 
in favour of American indepen- 
dence, 141, 3 ; for the abolition 
of the slave-trade, 142, 3, 5; 
procures the establishment oi'tfie 
colony of Sierra Leone, 144; his 
character, 149; indcpenrleuce, 
133; active charity, 147; mo- 
desty, 146; private character, ib.; 
piety, 148 ; death, 149. 

Stafford, Rev. Ward, report to tie 
Female Missionary Society of 
New York, 153,379. 

Stothard, Charles Alfred, account 
of him, 444. 

Stuart, Rev. Moses, of Andover, 
N. A., cokniuunication frutn hiui, 
395. 
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Samatny account of tbe Battas, a 
race of cannibals in its interior, 
1 ; sketch of the present condi* 
tion of its natire population, 9k 



T. 



Trial of Mr. Sanoet Waller, for 
prc^cbii^ in tha streets, 424. 



U.V. 



Vaccination in China, 190. 
University intelligence ; Cambridge, 
S15, 448 ; Edinboighy S93. 



W. 

Waller, Mr. Samuel, proceedings 
against him for street prenduo^ 
4S4. 
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